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CHAPTER   XV. 
1777. 
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Waahington's  letter  to  Congress  regarding  army  affairs  —  Washington  appointed  dictator  —  He  determines  to 
strike  an  effective  blow  at  the  British  —  Captures  the  Hessians  under  Rail  at  Trenton^ — Consternation 
of  the  British  —  Comwallis  attacks  Washington  —  The  battle  of  Princeton  —  American  troops  overrun 
Jersey  —  Americans  take  advantage  of  Howe's  proclamation  —  Washington's  counter  proclamation  —  Excesses 
and  barbarities  of  both  armies  —  Howe's  treatment  of  prisoners  —  Washington's  protests  —  Army  is  inocu- 
lated —  Heath  attempts  to  capture  Fort  Independence  —  British  depredations  at  Peekskill  and  in  Connecti- 
cut —  Attack  on  Sag  Harbor  —  Capture  of  General  Prescott. 

had  a  greater  choice  of  difficulties  to  contend 
with  than  I  have.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  short 
enlistments,  and  a  mistaken  dependence  upon 
militia,  have  teen  the  origin  of  all  our  misfor- 
tunes, and  the  great  accumulation  of  our  debt.  We 
find,  Sir,  that  the  enemy  are  daily  gathering 
strength  from  the  disaffected.  This  strength,  like 
a  snowball,  by  rolling,  will  increase,  unless  som« 
means  can  be  devised  to  check  effectually  the 
progress  of  the  enem}r's  arms.  Militia  may  pos- 
sibly do  it  for  a  little  while ;  but  in  a  little  while, 
also,  and  the  militia  of  those  States,  which  have 
been  frequently  called  upon,  will  not  turn  out  at 
all ;  or,  if  they  do,  it  will  be  with  so  much  reluct- 
ance and  sloth,  as  to  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
Instance  New  Jersey!  Witness  Pennsylvania! 
Could  any  thing  but  the  river  Delaware  have 
saved  Philadelphia?  Can  any  thing  (the  exigency 
of  the  case  may  indeed  justify  it),  be  more  de- 
structive to  the  recruiting  service  than  giving  ten 
dollars'  bounty  for  six  weeks'  service  of  the 
militia,  who  come  in,  you  cannot  tell  how,  go, 
you  cannot  tell  when,  and  act,  you  cannot  tell 
where,  consume  your  provisions,  exhaust  your 
stores,  and  leave  you  at  a  critical  moment?  These, 
Sir,  are  the  men  I  am  to  depend  upon  ten  days 
hence;  this  is  the  basis  on  which  your  cause  will 
and  must  forever  depend,  till  you  get  a  large 
standing  army  sufficient  of  itself  to  oppose  the 


It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the 
British  army  approached  Philadel- 
phia.  Congress  had  considered  it  pru- 
dent to  retire  to  Baltimore.  Despite 
the  success  of  the  British,  Congress 
still  manifested  unshaken  faith  in  the 
ultimate  outcome  and  resolved  upon 
active  measures  in  behalf  of  the  cause 
of  liberty.  One  of  the  most  important 
steps  upon  which  they  decided  would 
probably  never  have  taken  place,  had 
not  Washington  been  in  command  of 
the  *  army.  Washington  was  well 
aware  that  the  numerous  reverses  ex- 
perienced by  the  Continental  army  had 
taught  Congress  that  greater  vigor 
and  eflBciency  must  be  infused  into  the 
military  system,  or  otherwise  the 
colonial  cause  must  be  hopeless.  On 
December  20,  therefore,  he  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress 
in  which  he  urged  that  his  views  be 
adopted.    He  said: 

"  My  feelings  as  an  officer  and  a  man  have  be«»n 
such  as  to  force  me  to  say,  that  no  person  ever 


enemy.' 


He  said  also  that  the  88  battalions, 
which  had  already  been  ordered  by 

♦  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  205-207. 
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Congress,  were  insufficient  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  urged  that  the  army  be 
greatly  augmented.  He  concluded  his 
letter  in  the  following  terms : 

"It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a  good 
deal  out  of  the  line  of  my  duty,  to  adopt  these 
measures,  or  to  adyise  thus  freely.  A  character 
to  lose,  an  estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  ble8»- 
ings  of  liberty  at  stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must 
be  my  excuse."  * 

This  letter  deeply  impressed  the 
members  of  Congress,  and  they 
promptly  met  the  emergency.  On  De- 
cember 27  it  was  resolved  that  un- 
limited powers  be  placed  in  Washing- 
ton's hands.  Declaring  that  **  the  un- 
just, but  determined  purpose  of  the 
British  court  to  enslave  these  free 
states,  obvious  through  every  insinua- 
tion to  the  contrary,  having  placed 
things  in  such  a  situation,  that  the 
very  existence  of  civil  liberty,  now  de- 
pends on  the  right  exercise  of  military 
powers ;  and  the  vigorous  and  decisive 
conduct  of  th^se  being  impossible  to 
distant,  numerous,  and  deliberate 
bodies,*'  Congress  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution  :t 

"  That  General  Wlashington  shall  be,  and  he  is 
hereby,  vested  with  full,  ample,  and  complete 
powers  to  raise  and  collect  together,  in  the  most 
speedy  and  effectual  nutnner,  from  any  and  all  of 
these  United  States,  sixteen  battalions  of  infantry, 
in  addition  to  those  already  voted  by  Congress; 
to   appoint    oflScers    for    the    sai*  battalions    of 


•  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writinga,  vol.  iv., 
p.  232;  Hid,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  207;  Lodge, 
George  Wtiahington,  vol.  i.,  p.  174. 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  p.  475.  This 
resolution  was  adopted  December  27  before  Con- 
gress had  heard  of  the  battle  of  Trenton,  which 
occurred  on  the  25th.— Stryker,  Battles  of  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  pp.  243-244;  Force,  American 
Archives,  ^^h  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1613. 


infantry;  to  raise,  officer,  and  equip  three  thou- 
sand light  horse,  three  regiments  of  artillery,  and 
a  corps  of  engineers,  and  to  establish  their  pay; 
to  apply  to  any  of  the  states  for  such  aid  of  the 
militia,  as  he  shall  judge  necessary;  to  form  such 
magazines  of  provisions,  and  in  such  places  as  he 
shall  think  proper;  to  displace  and  appoint  all 
officers  under  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and 
to  fill  all  vacancies  in  every  other  department  of 
the  American  armies;  to  take,  wherever  he  may 
be,  whatever  he  may  want  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
if  the  inhabitants  will  not  sell  it,  allowing  a  rea- 
sonable price  for  the  same;  to  arrest  and  confine 
persons  who  refuse  to  take  the  continental  cur- 
rency, or  are  any  otherwise  disaffected  to  the 
American  cause ;  and  return  to  the  states,  of  which 
they  are  citizens,  their  names  and  the  nature  of 
their  offences,  together  with  the  witnesses  to  prove 
them."  ♦ 

These  powers  were  entrusted  to 
Washington  for  a  period  of  six 
months,  unless  Congress  should  re- 
voke them  prior  to  that  time.  When 
acknowledging  these  resolves,  Wash- 
ington assured  Congress  that  he 
would  employ  his  best  endeavors  to 
properly  direct  the  powers  which  had 
been  bestowed  upon  him,  and  to  ad- 
vance those  objects  and  those  only, 
which  had  given  rise  to  so  honorable 
a  distinction.    He  said: 

"If  my  exertions  should  not  be  attended  with 
the  desired  success,  I  trust  the  failure  will  be 
imputed  to  the  true  cause  —  the  peculiarly  dis- 
tressed situation  of  our  affairs,  and  the  difficulties 
I  have  to  combat, —  rather  than  to  a  want  of  zeal 
for  my  country,  and  the  closest  attention  to  her 
interests,  to  promote  which  has  ever  been  my 
study."  t 

At  this  time,  the  condition  of  affairs 
was  extremely  alarming,  and  it  was  of 
great    importance    that    some    blow 


•See  also  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution^ 
p.  280;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  24-25. 

t  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  252,  552. 
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should  be  struck  to  revive  the  spirit  of 
the  country,  which  had  been  greatly 
depressed  because  of  the  retreat 
through  Jersey.  When  Washington 
crossed  the  Delaware,  winter  was  fast 
approaching,  and  the  British  general 
had  not  planned  to  carry  on  military 
operations  during  the  winter.  The 
British  had  constantly  driven  the 
Americans  before  them  without  loss 
on  their  part,  and  it  was  now  confi- 
dently  expected  that  it  would  be  possi- 
ble to  completely  annihilate  the  Ameri- 
can army  by  a  short  and  decisive  cam- 
paign in  the  spring.  Consequently, 
fearing  little  from  the  feeble  Ameri- 
can army,  Howe  cantoned  his  troops 
rather  with  the  view  to  the  conven- 
ient resumption  of  their  march  in  the 
spring  than  with  any  regard  to  secur- 
ing their  present  safety.  He  had  not 
the  slightest  apprehension  that  an  at- 
tack would  be  made,  and  established 
his  posts  with  little  regard  as  to 
whether  they  would  be  able  to  render 
mutual  support  to  each  other. 

A  body  of  about  1,500  Hessians  had 
been  stationed  at  Trenton  under  Col- 
onel Ball,*  and  2,000  at  Bordentown, 
further  down  the  river,  under  Count 
Donop,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
army  was  scattered  over  the  country 
between  the  Hackensack  and  the  Dela- 
ware.f    Because  of  his  overpowering 

*  This  is  also  spelled  Rohl,  Roll,  Ralle,  Rhalle, 
Rhal,  Rawle,  but  Rail  is  undoubtedly  correct. 
See  tbe  notes  in  Carrington,  Baitlea  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, p.  277;  Lossing,  Field- Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  p.  20. 

t  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  87.  On 
the  measures  taken  to  defend  themselves^  see  Tre- 


force,  Howe  had  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  Americans  would  mate  an  at- 
tack, and  the  idea  that  Washington 
would  undertake  any  offensive  meas- 
ures never  entered  Howe's  mind.* 
Washington,  however,  determined  to 
anticipate  Howe's  movements  and  to 
strike  a  blow  which  would  demonstrate 
to  the  enemy  that  the  strictest  military 
discipline  must  be  maintained,  if 
Howe  wished  to  retain  his  army  intact. 
He  also  wished  to  show  that  the  cause 
of  independence  was  by  no  means 
hopeless,  t  In  pursuance  of  his  plan, 
Washington  formed  his  army  into 
three  divisions,  and,  accompanied  by 
Greene,  Sullivan,  and  Henry  Knox 
with  the  artillery,  he  proposed  to 
cross  the  Delaware  at  McConkey's 
Ferry,  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  and 
fall  upon  the  Hessians  stationed  at 
that  town.  A  second  division  under 
General  James  E  wing  J  was  to  cross  at 
Trenton  ferry  and  cut  off  the  enemy's 


velyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  55  et 
seq. 

•  According  to  the  journals  of  two  Hessian 
lieutenants,  there  was  more  bustle  than  business 
at  Trenton.  The  men  were  put  through  all  sorts 
of  maneuvers,  apparently  without  cause  or  pur- 
pose. These  officers  state  that  Rail  was  a  boon 
companion,  kept  late  hours  at  night  and  slept 
until  late  in  the  morning,  having  little  respect 
lor  his  military  duties.  See  Irving,  Life  of  Wash* 
ingtony   vol.  ii.,  p.  504  et  seq. 

t  See  the  letter  quoted  in  Carrington,  Battles  of 
the  Revolution,  pp.  267-268;  and  the  instructions 
in  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  78. 

t  The  name  of  this  officer  is  spelled  differently 
by  several  writers.  Marshall  and  Lossing  spell  it 
Irvine;  Washington  himself  gives  it  as  Swing; 
Wilkinson  has  it  Irvin;  Botta,  Irwin;  and  Gordon, 
Erwing.  Washington  certainly  ought  to  have 
known  the  proper  spelling  of  the  names  of  his 
generals,  and  we  have  followed  him. 
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retreat  on  the  bridge  over  the  Assan- 
pink.  The  other  division,  under  Gen- 
eral John  Cadwalpder,  was  to  cross 
the  river  lower  down,  from  Bristol 
over  to  Burlington.*  The  only  un- 
fortunate part  of  the  whole  affair  was 
that  Washington's  plan  was  not  exe- 
cuted as  he  proposed,  for,  had  it  been 
carried  out  in  all  its  details,  the  whole 
line  of  British  cantonments  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  captured.  Wash- 
ington selected  Christmas  Eve  as  the 
time  for  the  attack,  under  the  belief 
that  the  British  troops  would  be  more 
than  ordinarily  given  up  to  festivity 
and  indulgence,  and  consequently 
would  be  more  or  less  off  their  guard. 
The  night  proved  to  be  intensely  cold ; 
the  river  was  filled  with  masses  of 
floating  ice;  the  current  was  strong 
and  the  wind  was  keen  and  sharp. 
The  encumbered  state  of  the  river  pre- 
vented the  passage  of  Washington's 
division  until  long  after  midnight,  and 
it  was  not  until  four  o'clock  that  the 
whole  body  was  in  marching  order  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  A 
heavy  fog  had  also  arisen,  the  road 
was  rendered  slippery  by  a  frosty 
mist,  and  to  further  add  to  their  dis- 
comfort, the  whole  march  was  con- 
ducted through  a  heavy  storm  of  snow 
and  hail.t  Because  of  the  delay  in 
transporting  the  troops  over  the  river, 
it  would  be  daylight  before  the  troops 
could  reach  Trenton,  and  consequently 


•  Johnston,  Campaign  of  1776,  pp.  289-290; 
etryker,  Battles  of  Trenton  a^nd  Princeton,  pp.  81- 
82,  113,  344-347. 

t  Brooks,  lAfe  of  Knoa,  p.  79. 


a  surprise  of  the  Hessians  at  that 
place  was  impossible.  There  was  now 
no  alternative  but  to  proceed  accord- 
ing to  the  plan.*  Accompanied  by 
Generals  Stirling,  Greene,  Hugh  Mer- 
cer, and  Adam  Stephen,  Washington 
proceeded  by  the  upper  road,  while 
Sullivan  took  the  lower,  f  About  8 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  pickets  of 
the  enemy  were  encountered.  The  lat- 
ter opened  a  brisk  fire  on  the  Ameri- 
cans from  behind  the  houses,  and 
gradually  fell  back  upon  the  town 
where  they  aroused  their  sleeping 
comrades.  But  the  Americans  fol- 
lowed the  pickets  so  closely  that  be- 
fore the  Hessians  could  offer  any 
effectual  resistance,  a  battery  had 
been  opened  up  at  the  end  of  the  main 
street  of  the  town.  Upon  being  called 
to  arms,  the  Hessians  attempted  to 
form  a  battery  in  King  Street,  but 
William  Washington  and  James 
Monroe  (afterward  President),  with 
a  small  party,  drove  the  artillery  men 
from  their  post  and  captured  the  two 
cannon.  J 

Washington  was  now  in  a  critical 
position,  for  the  intended  attack  had 
been  made  known  to  Grant  at  Prince- 
ton and  the  latter  had  warned  Ball  to 
be  on  guard ;| I  accordingly,  Ball  was 
on  the  alert.  About  dusk  on  the  24th, 
a  party  of  Americans  had  fired  on  the 

•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  559-660;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  iii.,  pp.  99-101. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  20. 

X  Hid,  pp.  20-21. 

g  Trevelyan,  p.  102;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  514. 
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picket,  but  were  soon  driven  off.*  As 
no  further  attack  seemed  imminent, 
Ball  supposed  that  the  attempt  on  the 
post  had  been  abandoned,  and,  as  the 
night  was  cold  and  stormy,  allowed  his 
troops  to  retire  to  quarters  and  lay 
aside  their  arms.  Ball  was  very 
much  mistaken  in  his  surmise,  how- 
ever, for  at  this  very  moment  Wash- 
ington was  crossing  the  Delaware.f 
By  many  it  is  said  that  Ball  spent  the 
night  prior  to  the  attack  in  a  disgrace- 
ful carouse,  and  that  even  when  the  at- 
tack began  he  was  still  at  the  card 
table.  When  aroused  by  the  roll  of 
the  American  drums  and  the  sound  of 
the  musketry,  he  hurried  to  his  quar- 
ters, mounted  his  horse,  and  in  a  few 
moments  was  at  the  head  of  the  troops, 
vainly  endeavoring  to  atone  for  his 
fatal  neglect  by  making  as  effectual 
a  resistance  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  His  attempt  to  rally 
the  Hessians  was  cut  short,  however, 
when  he  was  mortally  wounded  and 
carried  to  his  quarters  in  a  dying  con- 
dition. All  order  was  now  at  an  end, 
and,  bewildered  and  panic-stricken, 
the  Hessians  gave  way  and  endeav- 
ored to  make  good  their  retreat  by 
the  road  to  Princeton.  They  were  cut 
off,  however,  by  a  body  of  American 
troops  which  had  been  placed  there 
for  that  special  purpose,  and  about 
1,000  men  surrendered.    Washington 

•(Gordon  (vol.  ii.,  p.  153)  states  that  Captain 
William  Washington  was  in  command  of  a  scout- 
ing party  of  about  60  soldiers,  and  performed  this 
exploit  without  being  aware  of  the  advancing  force 
under  the  commander-in-chief.  See  also  Trevelyan, 
p.  103. 

t  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  90-91. 


also  captured  six  cannon,  about  1,000 
stand  of  arms,  and  several  colors.* 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  battle, 
Washington,  accompanied  by  Greene, 
visited  the  dying  Hessian  soldier  and 
expressed  his  sympathy  for  Ball,  even 
though  he  was  engaged  in  an  entirely 
opposite  cafltee.f 

Meanwhile,  the  divisions  under 
Ewing  and  Cadwalader  had  been  un- 
able to  cross  the  river  according  to 
the  plan,  because  of  the  ice  floes, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  was 
impossible  to  land  the  artillery. J 
Had  the  operations,  of  these  two 
divisions  been  successful,  undoubt- 
edly the  party  of  light  horse  that  fled 
from  Trenton  would  have  been  inter- 
cepted and  captured,  and  Cadwalader 
would  also  have  been  able  to  do  good 
service  at  Burlington.  As  it  was, 
however,  these  divisions  were  of  little 
service  to  Washington.  In  this  at- 
tack upon  Trenton,  the  Americans 
lost  only  four  or  five  men,  while  the 
Hessians  lost,  in  addition  to  prison- 
ers, 22  killed  and  84  wounded.  ||  Two 
of  the  Americans  reported  as  lost 
were  frozen  to  death.  On  the  night  of 
December  26,  Washington  recrossed 

•  See  Stryker,  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
pp.  218-220;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  92-99;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  89-99;  Thacher, 
Military  Journal,  pp.  70-71 ;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  270-276;  Stedman,  Ameri- 
can War,  vol.  i.,  pp.  230-234;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  166-167 ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  104-124;  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  80-81. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  622- 
523. 

tSee  Cadwalader's  letter  to  Washington  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  309-310;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  213. 

B  Stryker,  pp.  194-196. 
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6  EFFECT  OF  THE  VICTORY. 

the  Delaware  with  his  prisoners  and  failed  in  several  parts  of  his  enter- 
the  artillery,  arms,  etc.,  which  he  had  prise,  the  success  of  the  division 
captured.*     While   Washington  had     under  his  own  personal  direction  had 


' a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the  minds 

•Sparks'  ed^ of  Washington'B  WHtings,  vol.  iv.,  ^f  ^j^^  Americans;  and  the  Hessians, 

pp.  246-248;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  ft3; 

Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  82.  the  Very  mentiou  of  whom  had  hith- 
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erto  inspired  the  people  with  fear, 
now  ceased  to  be  terrible.  The  pris- 
oners were  paraded  through  the 
streets  of  Philadelphia,  where  Put- 
nam was  now  in  command,  to  prove 
that  the  victory  was  a  reality,  as  the 
British  had  denied  that  such  an  event 
had  occurred.*  The  hopes  of  the 
Americans  were  considerably  re- 
vived, because  they  had  now  clearly 
proven  that  the  British  were  not  in- 
vincible, and  they  became  more  firm 
in  their  belief  that  perseverance  and 
courage  would  finally  result  in  suc- 
cess, t  The  British  also  discovered 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  a  com- 
mander  who  was  not  only  daring,  but 
at  the  same  time  cautious  and  pru- 
dent; who,  while  he  was  prepared  to 
retreat,  was  also  ever  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  least  oversight  on 
their  part,  in  order  to  convert  defeat 
into  victory. 

While  General  Cadwalader  had  been 
imable  to  make  the  passage  of  the 
Delaware  at  the  appointed  hour,  yet 
on  the  27th,  believing  that  Washington 
was  still  on  the  Jersey  shore,  he 
crossed  the  Delaware  with  about  1,500 
men,  two  miles  above  Bristol,  and 
though  ho  had  been  informed  that 
Washington  had  again  passed  into 
Pennsylvania,  he  proceeded  to  Bur- 
lington and  then  marched  to  Borden- 

•  Stryker,  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton, 
213-214;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution^  pp. 
102-106;  Force,  American  Archives,  6th  Beries, 
ToL  iii.,  pp.  1429,  1441-1448;  Livingston,  Life  of 
Putnam,  pp.  33o-336;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  525-528. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
124-128. 


town,  all  the  while  driving  the  enemy 
before  him  as  he  advanced.*  Large 
numbers  of  the  militia  in  Pennsyl- 
vania now  joined  the  army  under 
Washington,  t  and  on  the  29th,  he  again 
crossed  the  Delaware  and  marched  to 
Trenton,  where  early  in  January, 
1777,  he  was  able  to  gather  together  a 
force  of  5,000  men. 

Becoming  alarmed  at  the  success  of 
the  Americans,  the  British  determined 
to  offset  these  recent  successes  by  in- 
flicting a  crushing  blow.  General 
Grant  marched  to  Princeton  with  a 
strong  detachment,  and  Lord  Corn- 
wallis,  who  at  that  time  was  on  the 
point  of  sailing  for  England,  was 
ordered  to  resume  his  command  in  the 
Jerseys.J  Cornwallis  and  Grant 
joined  forces  and  then  pressed  for- 
ward to  Trenton.  On  their  approach, 
Washington  crossed  the  Assanpink 
and  took  post  on  some  high  ground 
with  a  rivulet  in  his  front.  1 1    On  Jan- 


•  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  276 ; 
Stryker,  Battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  p.  218 ; 
Cadwalader'e  letter  to  Washington  in  Sparks,  Cor^ 
respondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  31^-314. 

t  Ford's  edition  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  136,  137,  141. 

X  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  231. 

II  Marshall,  speaking  of  the  importance  to  Wash- 
ington of  obtaining  secret  intelligence  of  the  plans 
of  Cornwallis,  states  that  at  that  critical  moment 
Mr.  Robert  Morris  raised  on  his  private  credit  in 
Philadelphia  £500  in  specie,  vrhich  he  transmitted 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  employed  it  in 
securing  information  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained. 
—  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  130.  Oberholtzer 
says  that  the  sum  consisted  of  410  Spanish  dollars, 
2  English  crowns,  a  French  half-crown,  and  lOVi 
English  shillings. —  Life  of  Robert  Morris,  p.  30. 
Morris  also  sent  him  $50,000  which  he  had  raised 
on  his  own  credit  from  friends  in  Philadelphia,  so 
that  Washington  conld  pay  the  soldiers  a  bounty 
to  re-enlist     See  Stryker,  p.  256;   OberholtEer, 
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uaiy  2  the  British  troops  advanced 
against  Washington's  forces,  and  a 
cannonade  was  maintained  until  far 
into  the  night  ;♦  but  though  Corwallis 
was  urged  by  some  of  his  oflBc^rs  to 
make  an  inmaediate  attack,  he  con- 
cluded to  wait  until  the  next  morning 
when  he  thought  that  it  would  be  still 
more  easy  to  secure  a  victory  over  the 
American  forces.  **At  last,**  said  lie 
**  we  have  run  down  the  old  fox,  and 
we  will  bag  him  in  the  morning/' t 

Washington  was  now  in  a  critical 
situation,  for  if  he  awaited  the  attack 
he  would  surely  be  crushed  by  a 
superior  force,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  attempt  to  escape  by  cross- 
ing the  Delaware  would  be  even  more 
hazardous.  He  therefore  called  a 
council  of  war,  at  which  it  was  sug- 
gested that  he  take  his  troops  around 
the  British  army  and  strike  them  sud- 
denly upon  the  rear,  fall  upon  their 
magazines  at  Brunswick  and  carry  the 
war  again  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Philadelphia  into  the  mountainous 
interior  of  Jersey.  This  plan  was 
adopted  and  no  time  was  lost  in  put- 
ting it  into  operation.J    Sending  the 

Life  of  Robert  Morris,  pp.  30>32;  Force,  Ameri- 
can  Archives,  6th  series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  1514;  Henry 
Simpson,  The  Lives  of  Eminent  Philadelphians,  p. 
706.  See  also  Morris'  letter  to  Washington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  316-317. 

*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  284- 
286;  Knox's  letter  of  January  7  to  his  wife,  in 
Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  83-84. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  232. 
See  also  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  130-132;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  p.  64. 

t  General  St.  Clair  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  this  plan.  See  Wilkinson's  Memoirs, 
voL  i.,  p.  140;  Stryker,  Battles  of  Trenton  and 


superfluous  baggage  down  the  river  to 
Burlington,  keeping  the  watch  fires 
lighted,  maintaining  a  strict  patrol, 
and  also  working  upon  new  entrench- 
ments so  as  to  deceive  the  enemy, 
Washington's  army  silently  aban- 
doned the  camp  about  midnight  and 
marched  off  by  a  circuitous  route 
through  Allentown  toward  Prince- 
ton.* 

T\T[iile  it  was  the  most  inclement 
season  of  the  year,  the  Americans 
were  greatly  favored  by  the  weather. 
For  two  days  it  had  been  warm  and 
foggy,  which  rendered  the  roads 
almost  impassable;  but  at  about  the 
time  the  march  was  begun,  the  wind 
suddenly  shifted  and  a  heavy  frost 
set  in,  leaving  the  roads  solid  and  easy 
of  passage.f  Greatly  encouraged  by 
this  turn  of  affairs,  the  American 
army  marched  forward  with  high 
spirits.  At  Princeton,  Cornwallis 
had  left  three  regiments,  under  Colo- 
nel Charles  Mawhood,  with  orders  to 
advance  on  January  3.  Toward 
daybreak  of  the  3d,  as  they  were 
executing  these  orders,  they  sud- 
denly came  in  sight  of  the  approach- 
ing Continental  forces  and  almost 
immediately  were  engaged  in  action. 
From  their  post  behind  the  fence, 
the  Americans  poured  in  a  heavy 
and    well-directed    fire    against    the 


Princeton,  p.  273;  8t.  Clair  Papers,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
35-36 ;  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  vol.  i.,  p.  303. 

•Johnston,  Campaign  of  1776,  pp.  293-294; 
Carrington,  pp.  286-287;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  26-27 ;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  541-643. 

t  Johnson,  General  Washington,  p.  153. 
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British,  who,  after  the  first  volley, 
charged  with  such  impetuousity  that 
the  Americans  broke  and  precipitately 
fled,  closely  pursued  by  the  British.* 
In  their  flight,  however,  the  Ameri- 
cans were  suddenly  arrested  by  the 
arrival  of  a  force  under  Washington, 
who,  having  beheld  the  rout,  hastened 
to  the  scene  of  battle,  and,  colors  in 
hand,  endeavored  to  rally  the  retreat- 
ing soldiers.f  Probably  at  no  time 
during  his  life  was  Washington  so  ex- 
posed to  danger,  but  he  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  rallying  the  Americans. 
Both  the  English  and  American  lines 
were  immediately  reformed.  Wash- 
ington, whose  ardor  had  carried  him 
into  a  most  perilous  position,  stood 
between  the. two  forces,  a  mark  for  the 
bullets  of  both,t  yet  he  fortunately 
escaped  injury  and  urged  his  men  for- 
ward to  the  attack.  Without  waiting 
the  onset,  the  British  fled.  Mawhood, 
having  seen  reinforcements  arrive, 
wheeled  ojBF,  leaving  his  artillery,  and, 
regaining  the  Princeton  road,  marched 
to  join  Comwallis.||  Having  routed 
the  British,  Washington  advanced 
toward  Princeton  where  he  also  put  to 
flight  a  regiment  of  British  and  took  a 
number  of  prisoners.  In  this  action 
the  American  loss  was  about  30 
killed,  including  several  oflScers,  while 

•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  567 ; .  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  133-135. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  287- 
288;  Johnson,  General  Washington^  p.  164;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  546. 

t  Lodge,  Oeorge  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  177. 

I  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
136. 


the  British  loss  was  150  killed  and  230 
prisoners.*  The  chief  loss  to  the 
American  army  was  General  Mercer, 
who  was  mortally  wounded  and  died 
on  January  12.t 

Meanwhile,  early  in  the  morning, 
Comwallis  discovered  that  Washing- 
ton had  made  his  escape  and  for  a 
time  was  perplexed  as  to  what  direc- 
tion the  '*  old  fox  '*  had  taken.  How- 
ever, when  he  heard  the  booming  of 
cannon  in  the  direction  of  Princeton, 
he  quickly  saw  that  Washington  had 
outgeneraled  him.t  Becoming  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  the  stores  at  Bruns- 
wick, he  made  a  rapid  march  toward 
Princeton  in  the  hope  of  overtaking 
the  American  forces  and  inflicting  a 
decisive  defeat.  The  Americans  had 
intended  to  make  a  forced  march  to 
Brunswick  to  capture  the  British 
stores,  but  the  battle  in  the  morning 
had  so  completely  exhausted  the  men 
(who  had  been  without  rest  and 
almost  without  food  for  two  days 
and  nights)  that  this  project  was 
abandoned.  1 1  As  Washington  pro- 
ceeded toward  Morristown,  Com- 
wallis pressed  close  on  his  rear,  but 
on  crossing  the  Millstone  River  the 
American  troops  demolished  the 
bridge  at  Kingston,  and  Comwallis 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  100-107 ;  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  289;  Ford's  ed.  of 
Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v.,  pp.  148-151;  Wil- 
kinson's Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  141-150;  Stryker, 
Battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton,  p.  292. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  28-30 ;  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  pp.  84-86. 

X  F)sk«,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  234. 

II  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  i.,  p.  509 ;  Trevelyan,  p.  137. 
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was  compelled  to  relinquish  the  pur- 
suit.* Both  armies  were  now  com- 
pletely exhausted,  the  British  being 
as  unable  to  pursue  the  Americans  as 
the  latter  were  to  retreat.  Washing- 
ton occupied  a  position  at  Morris- 
town,  with  Comwallis  remaining  at 
Brunswick.t 

From  his  headquarters  at  Morris- 
town,  Washington  was  able  to  direct 
a  series  of  movements  calculated  to 
greatly  annoy  the  British  army.  He 
had  a  fine  country  in  his  rear  from 
which  the  army  could  draw  bountiful 
supplies,  and,  if  pressed  by  the  enemy, 
he  could  easily  retreat  across  the  Dela- 
ware. Consequently,  he  despatched 
his  troops  on  a  number  of  expeditions, 
overrunning  both  East  and  West 
Jersey  and  penetrating  into  the 
county  of  Essex,  finally  making  him- 
self master  of  the  coast  opposite 
Staten  Island.  Even  though  his  army 
was  greatly  inferior  to  the  British, 
Washington  succeeded  in  wresting 
from  the  British  all  the  ground  they 
had  gained  in  their  previous  cam- 
paigns. Brunswick  and  Amboy  were 
the  only  posts  which  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  British,  and  even  there 
they  were  in  a  very  straitened  condi- 
tion. J  Because  of  the  unwearied 
activities  of  the  American  detach- 
ments,   the   British   advance    guards 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  31-32. 

t  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  WritingSy  vol.  iv., 
p.  268.  See  also  Stryker,  Battles  of  Trenton  and 
Princeton, 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution^  vol.  iii.,  p. 
140  et  seq,;  Brooks,  Life  of  KnocD,  p.  86. 


were  frequently  cut  off  and  in  a  state 
of  continual  alarm.  This  desultory 
and  destructive  warfare  not  only  lost 
to  the  British  large  numbers  in  killed 
and  wounded,  but  caused  many  of 
their  former  adherents  to  desert  the 
cause.* 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the 
previous  November  General  Howe  had 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the 
Americans  to  submit  to  British  au- 
thority and  promising  them  protec- 
tion both  to  person  and  to  property, 
should  they  do  so.  Many  Americans 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  took  advantage  of  this 
proclamation  and  went  over  to  the 
British,!  among  them  being  Joseph 
Galloway,  who,  in  1774,  had  been  a 
member  of  Congress  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. Howe  in  his  proclamation  had 
allowed  sixty  days  in  which  the  Ameri- 
cans might  abandon  their  country  and 
join  the  British  standard.  On  Jan- 
uary 25, 1777,  before  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  Washington  issued  a 
counter  proclamation  commanding  all 
those  who  had  subscribed  the  Declara- 
tion, taken  the  oaths,  and  accepted  the 
protections  mentioned  in  the  Declara- 
tion by  the  British  commissioners,  to 
retire  to  headquarters  or  to  the  near- 
est military  station  of  the  Continental 
army  or  militia,  and  there  to  deliver 
up  such  protection  and  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States. 


•See  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution^  pt.  iii., 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  vol.  iv.),  p.  1  et  seq,; 

t  See  Adams*  letter  to  Warren,  April  29,  1777. 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  463-464. 
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He  granted  liberty,  however,  to  all 
those  who  preferred  **  the  interest 
and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the 
freedom  and  happiness  of  their  conn- 
try,**  to  withdraw  themselves  and 
their  families  within  the  enemy's 
lines.*  He  declared  that  all  those  who 
failed  to  comply  with  his  orders 
within  thirty  days  would  be  deemed 
adherents  of  the  British  cause  and  be 
treated  as  enemies  to  the  United 
Colonies. t  This  proclamation  had  a 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  people,  for 
when  Washington  was  being  driven 
by  the  British  across  New  Jersey, 
many  had  considered  the  American 
cause  hopeless  and  had  retired  to  the 
British  side.  J  But  instead  of  receiv- 
ing the  protection  promised  by  the 
British,  they  had  suffered  all  manner 
of  indignity  and  had  been  plundered 
with    indiscriminate    and    unsparing 


•  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Wriiinga,  vol.  v., 
p.  201  et  seq,;  Lodge,  George  Wtishington,  vol.  i., 
p.  183;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
414  (ed.  1788) ;  Force,  American  Archives,  6th 
series,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  118/8,  1376,  1487;  Van  Tyne, 
Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  p.  129  et  seq.;  Sparks, 
Life  of  Washington,  p.  220. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  8^9. 
Mr.  Curtis  notices  the  fact  that  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  were  disposed  to  complain  of  this  act 
of  Washington  as  an  invasion  of  their  State  rights 
and  sovereignty.  One  of  the  delegates  from  that 
State  in  Congress,  Abraham  Clark,  went  even  so 
far  as  to  denounce  it  as  improper.  It  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  extreme  jealousy  and  sensitive- 
ness of  many  in  the  commimity  on  the  subject  of 
the  power  and  authority  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. See  Curtis,  History  of  the  Constitution, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  107-108  {Constitutional  History,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  74-75). 

t  On  the  writings  of  the  Loyalists  at  this  time 
and  subsequently  see  Tyler,  Literary  History  of 
the  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  chaps,  xxvii.- 
xxix. 


rapacity,  until  their  passions  had  been 
thoroughly  aroused  and  they  were  in 
a  mood  to  desire  revenge.  They  were 
now  ready  to  join  the  American  forces 
in  a  supreme  endeavor  to  drive  the 
British  oppressors  from  the  country.* 
Washington's  vigorous  movements 
had  created  a  most  favorable  im- 
pression not  only  in  America,  but  also 
in  foreign  countries.    Botta  says : 

'^Achievements  so  astonishing  obtained  an  im- 
mense glory  for  the  captain-general  of  the  United 
States.  All  nations  shared  in  the  surprise  of  the 
Americans;  all  equally  admired  and  applauded  the 
prudence,  the  constancy,  and  the  noble  intre- 
pidity of  Creneral  Washington.  An  unanimous 
voice  pronounced  him  the  savior  of  his  country; 
all  extolled  him,  as  equal  to  the  most  celebrated 
commanders  of  antiquity;  all  proclaimed  him  the 
FABIUS  OF  AMERICA.  His  name  was  in  the 
mouth  of  all;  he  was  celebrated  by  the  pens  of 
the  most  distinguished  writers.  The  most  illus- 
trious personages  of  Europe  lavished  upon  him 
their  praises  and  their  congratulations.  The 
American  general,  therefore,  wanted  neither  a 
cause  full  of  grandeur  to  defend,  nor  occasion  for 
the  acquisition  of  gjory,  nor  genius  to  avail  him- 
self of  it,  nor  the  renown  due  to  his  triumphs, 
nor  an  entire  generation  of  men  perfectly  well 
disposed  to  render  him  homage."  t 

One  of  the  saddest  aspects  of  the 
war  were  the  shocking  excesses  com- 
mitted by  both  armies,  but  chiefly  by 
the  British.  "When  the  royal  army 
crossed  Jersey,  many  licenses  of  pro- 
tection signed  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  had  been  given  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
the  people  might  just  as  well  have  had 
none,  for  neither  the  proclamation  of 
the  commissioners  nor  the  protections 


•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  5. 
t  Botta,  History  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  227. 
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saved  them  from  plunder  or  insult. 
Their  property  was  confiscated,  even 
though  the  protections  were  shown; 
the  Hessians  themselves  could  not  read 
these  protections  or  would  not  under- 
stand them,  and  the  British  troops 
considered  that  they  possessed 
equally  with  the  Hessians  the  right 
to  share  in  the  booty.*  The  worst  of 
these  plunderers  was  General  De  Heis- 
ter,  who  even  offered  his  New  York 
residence  for  sale,  though  the  prop- 
erty belonged  to  a  Loyalist  who  had 
voluntarily  acconunodated  De  Heister 
and  allowed  him  to  use  it  as  his  head- 
quarters. The  possessions  of  those 
who  were  prisoners  in  the  American 
camps  were  sold  at  auction,  and  even 
the  carriages  of  the  Americans  at 
New  York  were  seized  by  the  British 
officers  and  appropriated  to  their  own 
use.  The  pillaging  of  both  friend  and 
foe  was  carried  on  unrelentingly  in 
Jersey,  the  British  sparing  neither 
age  nor  sex.  Every  description  of 
furniture  was  destroyed  and  burnt; 
windows  and  doors  were  broken  to 
pieces;  houses  were  left  uninhabit- 
able and  the  people  without  provi- 
sions, the  British  carrying  off  every 
horse,  cow,  ox,  and  fowl.  Not  only 
were  these  excesses  committed  against 
property,  but  also  against  persons, 
the  women  in  particular  suffering 
from  the  brutality  of  the  soldiers.    A 


•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  4.  See  also  Loasing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  368;  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  29  et  aeq.;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3  et  seq. 


number  of  young  women  fled  to  the 
woods  to  avoid  the  brutality  of  the 
soldiers  stationed  near  Pennytown, 
but  they  were  pursued  and  captured, 
and  carried  off  to  the  British  camp. 

These  actions  aroused  intense  in- 
dignation throughout  the  country  and 
were  echoed  and  re-echoed  through- 
out Europe,  to  the  reproach  of  the 
British.  Citizens  of  all  classes  flew  to 
arms  to  expel  from  the  country  these 
infamous  robbers.  The  British  sowed 
the  wind  and  reaped  the  whirlwind, 
for  the  excesses  of  the  army  were 
more  injurious  to  the  British  cause 
than  even  the  efforts  of  Washington 
and  the  resolves  of  Congress.  Had 
Howe  at  this  time  followed  Carleton*s 
humane  course  in  Canada,  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  who  had  been  fairly 
driven  into  Washington's  army,  if 
they  did  not  join  the  British  army, 
would  at  least  have  remained  neutral. 
Furthermore,  among  the  European 
nations,  the  British  were  regarded 
with  unfeigned  disgust  as  having  re- 
vived in  the  New  World  the  barbari- 
ties of  the  northern  hordes  and  the 
fury  of  the  Goths.  Such  countries  as 
had  remained  friendly  to  England, 
now  turned  against  her  and  became 
more  bitter  in  their  enmity  than  they 
had  been  warm  in  their  friendship. 

As  before  stated,  however,  the 
depredations  and  outrages  were  not 
altogether  confined  to  the  British. 
The  American  troops  had  been  forced 
in  a  great  many  cases  to  go  to  the 
surrounding  counties  for  supplies, 
etc.,   but   instead   of   confining   their 
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operations  to  securing  these  supplies, 
the  soldiers  pillaged  and  plundered 
not  only  the  property  of  enemies,  but 
also  that  of  friends  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  Under  the  pretext  that 
they  were  owned  by  Loyalists,  the 
houses  and  property  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey people  were  sacked,  the  officers 
themselves  leading  in  this  form  of  ex- 
cess. Consequently,  the  unfortunate 
Jerseyites  were  between  two  fires  — 
the  British  robbing  them  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  rebels,  while 
the  Americans  did  the  same  under  the 
pretext  that  they  were  British  par- 
tisans. Finally,  the  excesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Americans  became  so  ex- 
tensive and  so  revolting  that  Wash- 
ington issued  a  proclamation  forbid- 
ding it  and  promising  the  most  vig- 
orous punishment  to  those  who  should 
be  convicted  of  such  offenses.  He  said 
in  his  general  orders:  *'  The  general 
prohibits,  both  in  the  militia  and  con- 
tinental troops,  in  the  most  positive 
terms,  the  infamous  practice  of  plun- 
dering the  inhabitants,  under  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  their  being  Tories. 
It  is  our  business  to  give  protection 
and  support  to  the  poor  distressed  in- 
habitants, not  to  multiply  and  in- 
crease their  calamities.  After  this 
order,  any  officer  found  plundering 
the  inhabitants,  under  the  pretence  of 
their  being  Tories,  may  expect  to  be 
punished  in  the  severest  manner.  The 
adjutant-general  to  furnish  the  com- 
manding officer  of  each  division,  with 
a  copy  of  these  orders,  wHo  is  to  cir- 
VoL.  m  — 2 


culate  copies  among  his  troops  imme- 
diately.''* 

Gordon  in  his  history  of  the  war,  a 
valuable  and  reliable  work,f  gives  an 
account  of  the  suffering  of  the  prison- 
ers in  the  hands  of  the  British.  Ac- 
cording to  Gordon,:]:  General  Howe  in 
January  discharged  all  the  privates 
who  were  then  prisoners  of  the  Brit- 
ish in  New  York,  but  the  Americans 
complained  that  he  had  subjected  them 
to  all  manner  of  horrible  usage  after 
they  had  been  captured. ||  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  November  16  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Washington  had 
surrendered  to  the  British,  the  terms 
being  that  the  troops  should  be  con- 
sidered as  prisoners  of  war  and  that 
the  American  officers  should  be  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  baggage  and  side 
arms.  These  articles  had  been  writ- 
ten and  signed  and  were  afterward 
published  in  the  New  York  news- 
papers; but  hardly  had  the  troops 
arrived  in  New  York  when  the  British 
began  to  treat  them  in  a  manner  far 
from  lenient.  Major  Otho  H.  Wil- 
liams, of  Rawlings'  rifle  regiment,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  his  hopes  of  being  treated  with 
leniency  were  shortly  dispelled  by  the 
insolence  of  the  soldiers  of  the  British 
army  and  by  the  haughty  deportment 


•  See  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  in  the  Revolution,  p. 
173  et  seq, 

t  See  Tyler's  opinion  in  Litei-ary  History  of  the 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  423-427. 

t  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  voL  ii., 
pp.  173-175   (Ist  ed.). 

II  See  Allen,  Narrative  of  Colonel  Ethan  Allen's 
Captivity,  p.  78  ei  seq. 
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of  the  British  officers.  The  baggage  of 
the  American  prisoners  was  plun- 
dered; they  were  robbed  of  their  side 
arms,  hats,  clothing,  etc.,  and  in  many 
ways  grossly  maltreated.  Williams 
and  several  of  his  companions  were 
placed  on  board  the  Baltic  Merchant, 
then  lying  in  the  Sound,  and  were  al- 
lowed only  a  meagre  pittance  of  pork 
and  parsnip  for  rations,  though  the 
wretchedness  of  his  situation  was  in 
a  slight  degree  alleviated  by  the  kind- 
ness of  one  of  the  British  sailors  who 
gave  him  food  from  his  own  mess. 
Rawlings  and  his  companions,  all 
wounded  officers,  on  the  fourth  day  of 
their  captivity  were  placed  in  a  com- 
mon dirt  cart  and  dragged  through 
the  city  of  New  York,  to  be  held  up  as 
objects  of  derision  and  to  be  reviled 
as  rebels.*  After  this  treatment,  they 
were  placed  in  an  old,  filthy  waste 
house  which  Howe  himself  had  re- 
fused as  barracks  for  his  soldiers. 
The  food  was  of  the  worst  quality, 
consisting  of  six  ounces  of  pork,  one 
pound  of  biscuit,  and  some  peas  per 
day  for  each  man,  with  2i/^  bushels  of 
coal  per  week  for  the  officers  to  each 
fireplace.  In  the  coldest  season  of  the 
year,  the  privates  were  confined  in 
churches,  sugar  houses,  and  other 
open  buildings  without  fires,  and  con- 
sequently suffered  from  the  cold  and 
inclement  weather.  The  officers  were 
insulted  and  even  struck  for  attempt- 
ing to  relieve  the  misery  of  the  pri- 
vates, who,  because  their  constitutions 


had  been  undermined  by  the  treatment 
a(icorded  them,  were  unable  longer  to 
withstand  this  punishment  and  died 
by  hundreds.  It  is  supposed  that  not 
less  than  1,500  prisoners  perished 
within  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  in 
the  city  of  New  York  alone,  which 
mortality  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
lack  of  provisions  and  the  extreme 
cold. 

The  filth  in  the  churches  was  beyond 
description,  seven  dead  bodies  being 
found  in  one  of  them  at  the  same 
time.*  The  provisions  allowed  to  the 
prisoners  were  insufficient  to  support 
them,  and  the  quality  was  still  worse. 
The  bread  was  loathsome  and  unfit  to 
be  eaten,  while  the  allowance  of  meat 
was  trifling  and  of  the  baser  sort.f 
The  British  added  insult  to  injury  by 
offering  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  wretches  if  they  would  join 
the  British  cause,  but  hundreds  of  the 
prisoners  preferred  death  to  enlist- 
ment in  the  British  service.:]:  It  was 
supposed  by  the  American  troops 
that  General  Howe  and  his  officers 
were  perfectly  conversant  with  the 
conditions  among  the  American  pris- 
oners, and  they  firmly  believed  that 
these  conditions  were  exactly  as  he 
and  his  council  had  devised. || 

After  Washington's  success  in  the 
Jerseys,  the  obduracy  and  malevo- 
lence of  the  royalists  to  a  great  de- 


^  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  77. 


•  See  Allen,  Narrative  of  Colonial  Ethan  Allen^a 
Captivity,  pp.  79-81;  Brown,  Ethan  Allen,  pp. 
139-140. 

t  Brown,  Ethan  Allen,  pp.  140-141. 

tibid,  p.  142. 

II  Ibid,  pp.   143-144. 
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gree  subsided.  Su<3h  prisoners  as 
survived  were  ordered  to  be  ex- 
changed, but  while  on  their  way  to  the 
vessel,  numbers  of  them  fell  dead  in 
the  streets  from  exhaustion.*  In 
April  Washington  wrote  to  General 
Howe  protesting  against  this  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  He  said :  '*  Painful  as 
it  is,  I  am  compelled  to  consider 
it  as  a  fact  not  to  be  questioned, 
that  the  usage  of  our  prisoners, 
whilst  in  your  possession,  of  the 
privates  at  least,  was  such  as 
could  not  be  justified.  This  was 
proclaimed  by  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  all  who  came  out;  their  ap- 
pearance sanctioned  the  assertion; 
and  melancholy  experience,  in  the 
speedy  death  of  a  large  part  of  them, 
stamped  it  with  infallible  certainty.*'  t 
On  the  other  hand,  Washington  was 
careful  to  maintain  his  army  in  as 
good  health  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  small  pox  had 
attacked  the  army  and  made  fearful 
ravages  in  the  ranks.  Early  in  1777, 
therefore,  Washington  determined  to 
have  the  army  inoculated,  which 
operation  was  carried  on  as  secretly 
and  carefully  as  possible.  In  addition 
to  the  troops  particularly  under 
Washington's  supervision,  all  those 
who  passed  through  Philadelphia  on 
their  way  to  join  him  were  inoculated. 


•  Ibid,  p.  149. 

t  Sparka,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  226,  the  whole 
letter  being  given  on  pp.  224-226.  See  also  his 
other  letter  regarding  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
in  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  18  et 
seq. 


and  the  same  precaution  was  taken  in 
other  military  stations.* 

Hoping  that  he  might  divert  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  from  the  Jer- 
seys, Washington  planned  an  attack 
on  the  Highlands  of  New  York.  He 
ordered  General  Heath,  in  command 
of  the  post,  to  move  down  toward  the 
city  with  a  considerable  force.  Early 
in  January,  1777,  Heath  undertook 
this  movement  and  summoned  Fort 


Opebationb  on  the  Hudson  Rxvxr. 

Independence  to  surrender.  The 
British,  however,  stood  their  ground, 
and  after  a  few  operations  in  the  vi- 
cinity, Heath  retreated,  having  done 
nothing  save  expose  himself  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  British  for  failing  to 
follow   up   his   words   with    suitable 


•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  307-308 ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  55-67. 
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deeds.*  Washington's  forces  were 
now  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  much  concern  with 
him  as  to  how  he  could  meet  Howe  in 
the  next  campaign.  The  system  of 
enlisting  troops  for  short  terms  was 
beginning  to  produce  disastrous  re- 
sults, and  Congress  had  met  with 
failure  in  their  attempt  to  raise  the 
army  according  to  their  late  resolves. 
There  was  considerable  jealousy 
among  the  officers  as  to  rank,  and  in 
addition  the  troops  were  exposed  to 
all  manner  of  hardships, —  to  hunger, 
cold,  and  nakedness,  which  rendered 
it  extremely  difficult  to  fill  up  the 
ranks,  t  Washington,  however,  re- 
peatedly urged  the  various  States  to 
send  forward  their  enlistment  of 
troops  with  all  possible  speed,  so  that 
he  could  make  his  plans  for  the  fol- 
lowing campaign  in  accordance  with 
the  strength  of  his  army. 

Howe,  on  the  other  hand,  was  quite 
active  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  He 
inaugurated  a  movement  to  capture 
the  American  stores  at  Peekskill.  Be- 
cause of  the  smallness  of  the  Ameri- 
can force  stationed  at  that  point  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  Howe  at- 
tacked, the  movement  was  to  a  great 


*  See  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
554-555;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
p.  292;  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  99-105  (Abbatt's 
ed.) ;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  178,  191,  206,  214,  217;  Gordon,  American 
Revolution,  pp.  419-420;  Heath's  letters  to  Wash- 
ington, in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  328-329,  333-334,  336-340. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  242 
et  seq. 


degree  successful.*  In  April  of  the 
same  year,  a  similar  expedition  was 
despatched  to  the  borders  of  Con- 
necticut. Governor  Tryon,  with  2,000 
men,  marched  to  Danbury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  stores  collected 
there  for  the  use  of  the  American 
army.  The  Connecticut  militia 
bravely  resisted,  but  were  unable  to 
save  the  stores,  among  which  were 
about  1,000  tents,  at  that  time  espe- 
cially valuable  to  the  American  army. 
Among  those  lost  during  these 
operations  was  General  David  Woos- 
ter  who,  though  an  old  man,  had  en- 
gaged in  the  conflict  with  great  spirit, 
but  who  fell  mortally  wounded.  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  then  in  the  vicinity,  f 
took  post  at  Ridgefield  in  the  hope  of 
defeating  the  British,  but  after  a 
sharp  conflict  he  was  compelled  to 

•  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  177;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  278; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  423  (ed. 
1788).  See  also  Sparka'  edition  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol  iv.,  p.  36»;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  740-742. 

t  Shortly  after  his  return  from  Canada,  Arnold 
had  been  sent  to  the  New  England  States  to  co- 
operate witii  General  Heath  in  rallying  the  militia 
to  repel  the  British  forces  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
while  in  this  service,  Congress,  February  19,  1777, 
elected  Ave  major-generals.  Four  of  these  were 
Arnold's  juniors  in  rank  and  one  was  raised  from 
the  militia,  and  as  none  had  done  anything  to 
justify  promotions  over  Arnold,  the  action  nat- 
urally astonished  and?  provoked  him.  Washington 
was  equally  astonished,  and  his  indignation 
aroused,  as  is  evinced  by  his  various  letters  to 
Congress  regarding  the  action.  While  on  his  way 
from  Providence  to  Philadelphia  to  ask  an  investi- 
gation of  his  conduct  by  Congress,  Arnold  stopped 
at  New  Haven  and  there  heard  of  the  British  in- 
vasion of  Connecticut.  He  immediately  joined 
Wooster  and  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  British. — 
Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  126-130;  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  50-61. 
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give  way,  and  he  himself  was 
wounded.  After  destroying  every- 
thing upon  which  they  could  lay  their 
hands,  the  British  retreated  to  New 
York.* 

In  order  to  offset  these  expeditions, 
the  Americans  conceived  a  plan  to  re- 
taliate upon  the  British  at  Sag  Har- 
bor, Long  Island.  There  the  British 
were  supposed  to  have  collected 
large  stores  of  forage,  grain,  and 
other  necessities  for  the  troops,  and 
to  guard  these  stores  had  left  only  a 
small  detachment  of  infantry  and  a 
sloop  of  12  guns.  They  believed 
themselves  suflSciently  protected 
against  surprise  because  of  the 
armed  vessels  in  the  Sound,  and  con- 
sequently had  not  thought  of  an  at- 
tack by  the  Americans.  But  being  in 
no  way  intimidated  by  these  obsta- 
cles, the  latter  determined  to  strike 
a  blow  at  Sag  Harbor.  Colonel  Re- 
turn Jonathan  Meigs  crossed  the 
Sound,  and  before  daybreak  fired  on 
the  place  where  the  magazines  were 
situated.  Notwithstanding  that  the 
garrison  and  the  crews  of  the  vessels 
strongly  resisted,  he  succeeded  in 
burning  a  dozen  sloops  and  brigs 
which  lay  at  the  wharf,  and  entirely 


•  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  269 ; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  463  (ed. 
1788);  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  130-133;  Hil- 
dreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  188;  Bancroft,  vol  v.,  p.  161; 
Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  1.,  p.  279;  Jones, 
New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  178; 
Heath'B  Memoirs,  p.  109  (Abbatt's  ed.) ;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  401- 
410;  Trevelyun,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
116  et  eeq. 


destroyed  everything  on  shore,*  with- 
out losing  a  single  man.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Guilford,  Connecticut, 
bringing  with  him  a  large  number  of 
prisoners.  In  this  enterprise,  the 
Americans  refrained  from  seizing 
private  property  and  allowed  the 
prisoners  to  retain  whatever  belonged 
to  them.  For  his  services  in  this  ex- 
pedition, Meigs  was  presented  with  a 
sword  by  Congress,  and  he  and  the 
men  under  him  were  publicly 
thanked,  t  Another  bold  step  was 
taken  shortly  after  this,  when  on 
July  10  General  Eichard  Prescott, 
who  commanded  the  British  troops 
in  Ehode  Island,  was  captured.  He 
had  become  almost  as  careless  as 
General  Lee.  Finding  himself  on  an 
island  surrounded  by  ships,  and  with 
a  force  vastly  superior  to  any  the 
Americans  could  assemble  in  that 
quarter,  he  became  extremely  negli- 
gent of  his  guard.  Upon  learning 
this,  the  Americans  determined  to 
offset  the  capture  of  Lee  by  surpris- 
ing Prescott  in  his  quarters  and 
bringing  him  off  as  a  prisoner.  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel William.  Barton,  at 
the  head  of  40  country  militia,  after  a 
long  journey  succeeded  in  landing  on 
the  western  coast  of  Rhode  Island, 
between  Newport  and  Bristol  Ferry. 
After  landing,  they  went  to  Prescott 's 


•  Carringfton,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  297; 
Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
lfiO-184;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
468  (ed.  1788) ;  Stedman,  American  War,  p.  282; 
Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  16(^161. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  152. 
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lodging,  seized  the  sentinels  who 
guarded  the  door,  and  making  their 
way  to  the  room  of  the  general,  ar- 
rested him  without  even  allowing  him 
time  to  put  on  his  clothes.  He  was 
then  carried  to  the  American  encamp- 
ment   For  this  service,  Barton  was 


publicly  thanked  by  Congress  and 
presented  with  a  sword.  Upon  hear- 
ing of  Prescott's  capture,  Howe,  who 
had  hitherto  refused  to  excnange  Gen- 
eral Lee,  now  viewed  the  matter  in  a 
different  light,  and  the  exchange  of 
the  two  officers  was  soon  effected.* 


CHAPTER   XVI. 

1777. 

burgoyne's  invasion. 

BurgQjme  appointed  to  command  the  British  forces  in  Canada  —  Other  officers  sent  with  him  —  Employment 
of  Indians  determined  upon  —  Burgojrne's  speech  to  the  Indians  —  His  proclamation  —  Situation  of 
Ticonderoga  —  St.  Clair  unable  to  check  British  progress  —  Ticonderoga  abandoned  —  St.  Clair  pursued 
by  the  British  —  Battle  near  Hubbardton  —  Schuyler's  measures  to  hinder  Burgoyne's  (progress  —  Inquiry 
into  Schuyler's  conduct  —  Washington  sends  reinforcements  —  Fort  George  evacuated  —  Burgojme  halts  at 
Fort  Edward  —  Alarm  in  New  England  States  —  Battle  of  Bennington  —  St.  Leger  sent  to  the  Mohawk 
Valley  —  Battle  of  Oriskany  —  The  Death  of  General  Herkimer  —  Siege  of  Fort  Stanwix  —  Arnold  goes  to 
Relief  —  His  stratagem  —  British  retreat  from  Fort  Stanwix  —  Dispute  between  Schuyler  and  Gates  — 
Gates  supersedes  Schuyler  —  Correspondence  between  Gates  and  Burgoyne  —  The  Jane  M'Crea  incident  — 
Gates  occupies  Behmus's  Heights  —  First  Battle  of  Saratoga  —  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  —  Ticonderoga  recaptured  by 
Americans  —  Clinton  attempts  to  relieve  Burgoyne  —  Attack  on  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  —  Corre- 
spondence with  Gates  and  General  Vaughan  regarding  British  outrages  —  Second  Battle  of  Saratoga  —  Bur- 
goyne defeated  —  British  Army  surrenders  —  Terms  of  the  surrender  —  Gates  honored  by  Congress  — 
Kindness  of  General  Schuyler  —  Treatment  of  British  prisoners.  Appendix  to  Chapter  XVI. —  Burgoyne's 
Proclamation. 


While  Washington  was  conducting 
operations  against  the  British  in  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  an  impor- 
tant campaign  was  in  progress  in  the 
North.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
the  American  army  had  been  driven 
out  of  Canada  by  the  British  under 
Carleton,  who  planned  to  open  a  pas- 
sage by  way  of  the  Hudson  to  New 
York  and  thus  sever  the  Eastern 
States  from  the  rest  of  the  confed- 
eracy. After  having  driven  the 
Americans  out  of  Canada,  Carleton 
attempted  to  advance  southwardly, 
but  met  with  obstinate  resistance  on 
the   part   of   the   Americans   under 


Arnold;  and  as  the  season  was  too 
far  advanced  for  further  operations, 
Carleton  had  abandoned  the  pursuit 
and  gone  into  camp.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1777  General  John  Bur- 
goyne had  been  placed  in  command  of 
the  British  forces  in  Canada,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  Carleton  had  con- 
ducted the  campaign  with  much  abil- 


♦  J.  L.  Diman,  The  Capture  of  General  Richard 
Prescott,  in  Rider's  Historical  Tracts^  no.  i.;  E. 
Field,  The  Militia  in  War  Time,  in  Rhode  Island 
at  the  End  of  the  Century,  vol.  i.,  chap,  xxiii.; 
Richman,  Rhode  Island,  pp.  223-226;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  642-646 ; 
Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  188-189;  Bancroft,  vol.  v., 
p.  166;  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  112-113  (Abbatt's 
ed.). 
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ity  and  was  entitled  to  remain  in  com- 
mand of  the  British  forces.*  But 
Burgoyne,  having  been  in  England 
during  the  winter,  gained  the  ear  of 
the  ministry  and  consequently  se- 
cured the  chief  post  of  honor.  When 
in  England,  he  had  laid  all  his  plans 
for  a  vigorous  campaign,  giving  the 
ministry  an  estimate  of  the  forces 
necessary  successfully  to  carry  out 
his  schemes.f  Among  the  generals 
accompanying  him  were  Simon 
Eraser,  William  Phillips,  James 
Hamilton,  Johann  Friedrich  Specht, 
Friedrich  Adolph  von  Riedesel,  and 
John  Powell.  In  addition,  he  had  a 
fine  train  of  artillery  with  well- 
trained  artillerymen,  and  an  army  of 
more  than  7,000  veteran  troops,  well 
equipped,  highly  disciplined  and  in 
excellent  spirits.^  He  had,  besides, 
a  large  number  of  Canadians  and 
savages,  and  as  he  approached 
Albany,  hundreds  of  Loyalists  joined 
his  forces.  1 1 

That  the  British  government  delib- 
erately decided  to  employ  Indians 
against  the  American  troops  is 
proved  by  the  letters  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth to  Colonel  Johnson,  dated 
July  5  and  24, 1775.§  In  one  of  these 
letters  Dartmouth  says:  ''It  is  his 
Majesty's  pleasure  that  you  do  lose 

•  Lossing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  37-38. 

tXrevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
70  et  aeq. 

$See  the  tables  in  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.  304-305,  307. 

II  Flick,  Loyalism  in  New  York,  p.  102  et  aeq. 

I  See  also  Chatham's  speech  regarding  this  in 
Harrison,  Chatham,  pp.  231-233. 


no  time  in  taking  such  steps  as  may 
induce  the  Six  Nations  to  take  up  the 
hatchet  against  his  majesty's  rebel- 
lious subjects  in  America,  and  engage 
them  in  his  Majesty's  service  upon 
such  plan  as  shall  be  suggested  to  you 
by  General*  Gage,  to  whom  this  letter 
is  sent,  accompanied  with  a  large  as- 
sortment of  goods  for  presents  to 
them  upon  this  important  occasion."  * 
The  British  generals  placed  a  large 
amount  of  dependence  upon  the  In- 
dian allies,  whom  General  Carleton 
was  directed  to  use  all  his  influence 
to  bring  into  the  field.  In  this 
project  he  was  quite  successful. 

Before  starting  to  the  southward, 
Burgoyne  detached  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel Barry  St.  Leger,  with  a  body  of 
800  light  troops  and  Indians,  to  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  ordering  him  to  go 
by  the  way  of  Lake  Oswego  and  the 
Mohawk  Eiver,  so  as  to  make  a  di- 
version in  that  quarter,  after  which 
he  was  to  join  Burgoyne  on  the  Hud- 
son. Early  in  June,  1777,  Burgoyne, 
with  an  army  consisting  of  about 
4,000  British  regulars,  3,000  German 
troops  and  650  Canadians  and  In- 
dians,t  left  St.  John's,  and,  preceded 


*  See  Judge  Campbell's  interesting  paper,  read 
before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  October 
7,  1845,  in  relation  to  "the  direct  agency  of  the 
British  Governmettt  in  the  employment  of  the  In- 
dians in  the  Revolutionary  War."  Appendix  to 
The  Border  Warfare  of  New  York,  pp.  321- 
338.  See  also  S.  A.  Drake,  Burgoyne'a  Invasion 
of  1777,  pp.  31-32;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  iv.,  p.  81  et  aeq, 

t  Fiske  says  there  were  4,135  regulars,  3,116 
German  troops,  148  Canadian  militia,  and  503  In- 
dians —  total  7,902. — American  Revolution,  vol.  !., 
p.  268.    Carrington,  p.  307,  makes  the  total  7,863, 
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by  his  naval  armament,  sailed  up 
Lake  Champlain,  in  a  few  days  land- 
ing and  camping  near  Crown  Point. 
While  at  this  place,  Burgoyne  gave 
the  Indians  a  war-feast  and  spoke 
long  -and  earnestly  to  them.  Among 
others  things,  he  said:  ***Go  forth  in 
the  might  of  your  valor ;  strike  at  the 
common  enemies  of  Great  Britain  and 
America,  disturbers  of  public  order, 
peace,  and  happiness,  destroyers  of 
commerce,  parricides  of  the  state.'*  * 
He  praised  the  Indians  for  their  con- 
stancy and  perseverance,  and  patient 
endurance  of  privation,  and  artfully 
flattered  them  by  saying  that  in  these 
respects  the  British  army  could  well 
imitate  them.  He  also  entreated 
them  to  adopt  a  more  civilized  mode 
of  warfare,  such  as  was  used  by  the 
whites.    He  then  added: 

"  I  positively  forbid  bloodshed  when  you  are  not 
opposed  in  arms.  Aged  men,  women,  diildren  and 
prisoners  must  be  held  sacred  from  the  knife  and 
hatchet  even  in  the  time  of  actual  conflict.  You 
shall  receive  compensation  for  the  prisoners  you 
take,  but  you  shall  be  called  to  account  for  scalps. 
In  conformity  and  indulgence  of  your  customs, 
which  have  affixed  an  idea  of  honor  to  such  badges 
of  victory,  you  shall  be  allowed  to  take  the  scalps 
of  the  dead  when  killed  by  your  fire  and  in  fair 
opposition;   but  on  no  account,  or  pretense,  or 


Lowell  in  his  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  137- 
138,  says  3,891  German  troops  accompanied  Bur- 
goyne, in  addition  to  the  Hanau  Chasseurs 
attached  to  St.  Leger's  expedition.  Roberts 
{New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  418  following  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  98)  divides  the  forces 
as  follows:  3,724  British  rank  and  file; -3,016 
German  auxiliaries;  400  Indians;  473  artillery- 
men ;  250  Canadians ;  total  7,863.  The  exact  num- 
bers in  themselves  are  immaterial,  save  that  the 
various  figures  show  the  difficulty  in  procuring 
accurate  data. 

•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  169-160. 


subtlety,  or  prevarication,  are  they  to  be  taken 
from  the  wounded,  or  even  the  dying;  and  still 
less  pardonable,  if  possible,  will  it  be  held  to  kill 
men  in  that  condition  on  purpose,  and  upon  a. 
supposition  that  this  protection  to  the  wounded 
would  thereby  be  evaded."  * 

The  Indians  accordingly  promised 
to  accede  to  his  wishes,  but  no  reli- 
ance could  be  placed  on  their  prom- 
ises, and  the  English  name,  by  letting 
loose  upon  the  Americans  the  savage 
fury  of  their  Indian  confederates,  re- 
ceived a  stain  which  was  not  erased 
for  many  years.f 

On  July  2,  upon  hi$  arrival  at 
Ticonderoga,  Burgoyne  issued  a 
proclamation  addressed  to  the  people 
of  the  country  in  which  he  held  out 
promises  of  protection  to  those  who 
would  submit  to  the  British  authority 
and  threatening  condign  punishment 
to  those  who  refused.:]:  This  procla- 
mation, however,  was  ill-judged,  for 
Burgoyne  could  neither  frighten  nor 
cajole  the  Americans  into  submitting 
to  the  royal  authority.  At  this  time  a 
large  ntimber  of  the  northern  troops 
had  been  sent  southward  to  join 
Washington,  and  Ticonderoga  con- 
tained a  garrison  of  only  about  2,000 
men  under  the  command  of  General 
Arthur  St.  Clair,  though  the  works 

*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  99,  note.  See  also  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  iv.,  pp.  I&5-86;  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuy- 
ler, pp.  179-«180. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  158-159. 

$See  Niles,  Principles  and  Acts  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  262-264.  On  Hopkin son's  burlesque  of 
Burgoyne's  proclamation,  see  Tyler,  Literary  His- 
tory of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  143- 
146;  W.  L.  Stone,  Ballads  and  Poems  relating  to 
the  Burgoyne  Campaign,  App.  iii.  See  also  Ap 
pendix  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 
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were  extensive  enough  to  require 
10,000  men  to  defend  them  against  a 
strong  invading  force.*  Opposite 
Ticonderoga  on  the  east  side  of  the 
channel,  there  about  400  yards  wide, 
rises  a  high  circular  hill  called  Mount 
Independence.  When  they  aban- 
doned Crown  Point,  the  Americans 
had  fortified  this  hill,  and  at  its  sum- 
mit had  erected  a  fort  well  provided 
with  artillery.  Intrenchments  had 
been  raised  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain and  a  number  of  heavy  guns 
placed  in  them,  while  about  half  way 
up  the  hill  a  battery  had  been  estab- 
lished to  cover  the  lower  works.  To 
maintain  commimication  between  the 
two  posts,  the  Americans  had  erected 
a  wooden  bridge  supported  by 
twenty-two  wooden  pillars.  The 
spaces  between  these  pillars  were 
filled  by  separate  floats,  fastened  to 
each  other  and  to  the  pillars  by  chains 
and  rivets.  The  bridge  itself  was 
twelve  feet  wide,  and  the  side  next 
Lake  Champlain  was  defended  by  a 
boom,  formed  of  large  pieces  of  tim- 
ber bound  together  by  strong  iron 
chains.  Thus  an  easy  communication 
was  established  between  Ticonderoga 
and  Mount  Independence,  and  the 
passage  of  vessels  up  the  strait  abso- 
lutely prevented.!  Above  Ticonde- 
roga the  channel  becomes  wider,  and 
on  the  southeast  side  receives  a  body 
of  water  from  a  stream,  at  that  point 


•  Trevelyan,  American  RevoUiiion  vol.  iv.,  p.  99; 
Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  pp.  187-188. 

t  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  81 ;  Tuckennan, 
Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  174. 


called  South  River,  but  higher  up, 
named  Wood  Creek.  The  waters  from 
Lake  George  flow  in  from  the  south- 
west and  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  streams  rises 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill,  which  overlooks 
both  Ticonderoga  and  Mount  In- 
dependence. This  hill  had  been  ex- 
amined by  the  Americans  with  the 
view  to  fortifying  it,  but  the  forces 
under  St.  Clair  were  insufficient  to 
occupy  the  extensive  works  of  Ticon- 
deroga, Mount  Independence  and 
Sugar  Loaf  Hill.  In  addition,  St. 
Clair  thought  that  the  hill  itself  was 
so  steep  that  the  British  would  not 
attempt  the  difficult  ascent,  and  he 
therefore  neglected  to  take  any 
measures  for  preventing  the  occu- 
pancy of  the  hill  by  the  British, 
should  they  so  desire. 

Up  to  this  time  St.  Clair  had  re- 
ceived no  definite  information  as  to 
the  strength  of  the  force  advancing 
under  Burgoyne.*  Being  ignorant  of 
their  numbers,  he  supposed  that  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  repulse  any 
assault  that  might  be  made  upon  the 
fort.  The  British  encamped  about 
four  miles  from  the  forts,  while  the 
fleet  anchored  just  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  guns.  At  Mount  Hope,  to  the 
south  of  Ticonderoga,  the  Americans 
made  but  a  slight  resistance  to  the 
British,  and  after  having  taken  pos- 
session of  this  post,  Burgoyne  ex- 
tended his  lines  so  as  to  completely  in- 


•  Tuckennan,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  181. 
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vest  the  fort  on  the  west  side.*  The 
eastern  bank  of  the  channel  was  occu- 
pied by  the  German  division  under 
Riedesel,  and  a  detachment  was  sent 
forward  to  the  vicinity  of  the  rivulet 
which  flows  from  Mount  Indepen- 
dence. Having  received  information 
that  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  completely  domi- 
nated the  other  fortresses,  Burgoyne 
resolved  to  occupy  it  at  once,  and 
after  five  days  of  the  most  strenuous 
labor,  succeeded  in  placing  his  ar- 
tillery on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  name  of  which  was  changed 
to  Mount  Defiance.f  St.  Clair 
was  thus  nearly  surrounded,  the 
only  space  remaining  open  being  that 
between  the  stream  which  flows  from 
Mount  Independence  and  the  South 
River.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  St.  Clair  decide  upon  an  imme- 
diate course  of  action,  for  he  must 
either  defend. the  fort  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity or  abandon  it  at  once  to  save 
as  much  as  possible  of  his  army  and 
munitions  of  war.  He  called  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  it  was  unanimously 
decided  that  the  fort  should  be  evac- 
uated; and  preparations  were  imme- 
diately begun  to  carry  this  decision 
into  effect.^:    As  conamunication  with 

♦  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  308 ; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  tJie  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
34. 

t  Thacber,  Militari/  Journal,  p.  83 ;  Fiske,  Amer- 
ican Revolution  vol.  i.,  p.  269;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  134;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  101-102;  Tuck- 
erinan,  Life  of  Schuyler,  pp.  188-193;  Robinson, 
Vermont,  pp.  155-156. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  313; 
Fisber,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  61. 


Lake  George  was  now  cut  off  by  the 
British,  escape  in  that  direction  was 
impossible,  and  a  retreat  could  be  ef- 
fected only  by  the  South  Eiver.  The 
invalids  and  all  stores  easily  movable 
were  placed  aboard  200  boats,  and  on 
the  night  of  July  5-6,  escorted  by  Col- 
onel Long^s  regiment,  these  proceeded 
up  South  River  toward  Skeenesbor- 
ough,  while  the  garrison  marched  by 
land  through  Castleton  in  the  same 
direction.*  Orders  had  been  issued 
that  the  troops  should  proceed  in 
absolute  silence  and  particularly 
that  nothing  should  be  set  on  fire 
that  might  reveal  the  movement  to 
the  British.  But  before  the  rear- 
guard was  in  motion  the  house 
on  Mount  Independence,  which  had 
been  occupied  by  General  Fermoy, 
was  set  on  fire,  thus  giving  notice 
to  the  British  of  the  evacuation. 
The  latter  thereupon  entered  the 
works  and  fired  upon  the  rear  of  the 
American  army.f 

The  retreat  to  Hubbardton  was  con- 
ducted in  some  confusion,  and  from 
this  place  the  main  army  under 
St.  Clair  pushed  forward  to  Castleton. 
The  English  under  General  Fraser 
immediately  pursued  by  land  upon  the 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  134-135. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  314; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  63 ;  Drake^  Burgoyne's  Invasion  of  1777,  pp. 
42-44;  Schuyler's  letter  to  Washington,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  393- 
393  and  St.  Clair's  letter  to  Schuyler,  ibid,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  513.  On  the  -attacks  on  St.  Clair  and  Schuy- 
ler provoked  by  the  abandonment  of  Ticonderoga, 
see  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  184  et  seq. 
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right  bank  of  Wood  Creek,  the  ad- 
vance column  of  the  British  being  sup- 
ported by  General  Eiedesel  with  his 
Brunswickers.  Burgoyne  pursued  the 
Americans  by  water,  but  in  order  to 
do  this,  it  was  first  necessary  to  de- 
stroy the  boom  and  bridge  which  the 
Americans  had  constructed  at  Ticon- 
deroga.  These  works,  which  had  cost 
so  much  labor  and  expense  on  the  part 
of  the  Americans,  were  easily  and 
quickly  demolished  by  the  British 
engmeers,  and  a  clear  passage  was 
effected.*  Burgoyne 's  ships  now  en- 
tered Wood  Creek  and  rapidly  pro- 
ceeded in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  t  By 
the  afternoon  the  British  ships  came 
up  with  the  American  galleys  near 
Skeenesborough  Falls  and  attacked 
them.  Meanwhile  three  regiments, 
which  had  been  landed  at  South  Bay, 
ascended  the  mountain  in  order  to 
turn  the  enemy  above  Wood  Creek  or 
destroy  the  works  at  Skeenesborough 
Falls,  and  thus  cut  off  the  retreat  to 
Fort  Anne.  The  Americans  fled  too 
swiftly,  however,  to  be  caught  in  this 
trap.  The  American  galleys  were  soon 
overpowered  by  the  British  gun-boats 
and  two  of  them  surrendered,  while 
three  were  blown  up.  The  other 
boats,  together  with  mills  and  other 
works,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the 
Americans  then  fell  back  upon  Fort 
Anne  higher  up  Wood  Creek.J    They 

•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
104. 

t  Leasing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  !., 
p.  136. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  voL  iv.,  pp. 

104r-106. 


lost  all  their  baggage,  however,  to- 
gether with  a  large  quantity  of  pro- 
visions and  military  stores.* 

Early  on  the  morning  of  July  7,  the 
British  land  forces  overtook  the 
American  rear-guard,  who,  directly 
contrary  fo  St.  Claires  orders,  had 
lagged  behind  and  had  posted  them- 
selves in  a  strong  position  near  Hub- 
bardton.  Though  the  troops  under 
Fraser  numbered  only  about  one-half 
their  opponents,  they  were  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  Riedesel, 
with  large  reinforcements,  was  close 
behind.  Fearing  that  the  Americans 
would  effect  their  escape,  Fraser  or- 
dered an  immediate  attack.  The 
troops  under  Selh  Warner  for  a  time 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  a  large 
body  of  his  militia  fled  from  the  field 
and  Warner  was  left  alone  to  bear  the 
entire  attack.  Fraser,  having  now 
been  reinforced  by  the  troops  under 
Eiedesel,  ordered  an  immediate  bayo- 
net charge,  which  was  so  vigorous  that 
the  Americans  broke  under  the  attack 
and  fled,  sustaining  a  severe  loss. 
St.  Clair,  upon  hearing  the  firing  in 
the  rear,  endeavored  to  send  back 
some  assistance,  but  the  discouraged 
militia  refused  to  return  and  St.  Clair 
continued  the  retreat  to  Fort  Edward, 
where  he  could  effect  a  junction  with 
Schuyler.f      Burgoyne     immediately 


*  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  83-84 ;  Carring- 
ton,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  314. 

t  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  140- 
141;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  162-lG3j  Fiske,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  270;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  315-317;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.   63-64; 
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sent  a  regiment  to  attack  Fort  Anne, 
which  was  then  defended  by  a  small 
party  under  Colonel  Long.  Here, 
however,  the  British  met  an  entirely 
different  reception.  Long  determined 
to  ambush  the  British  and  placed  his 
troops  in  a  narrow  ravine  through 
which  the  British  were  compelled  to 
pass.  When  they  reached  the  place, 
the  Americans  poured  such  a  de- 
structive fire  upon  the  British  from 
the  front,  flank  and  rear  that  it  was 
only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
they  escaped  to  a  neighboring  hill. 
There  they  were  again  attacked  by  the 
Americans  and  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  decisiv-ely  defeated,  had 
not  the  ammunition  of  the  Americans 
at  this  moment  given  out.  Unable  to 
continue  the  fight.  Long's  troops  fell 
back,  and  setting  the  fort  on  fire,  re- 
treated to  Fort  Edward.* 

Consternation  now  reigned  in  the 
vicinity  because  of  Burgoyne's  suc- 
cesses.f  There  was  also  great  ex- 
ultation in  England  when  the  news  of 
these  victories  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try ;  the  glad  tidings  caused  the  great- 
est joy  at  court  and  were  enthusias- 
tically welcomed  by  all  those  who  de- 


Drake,  Burgoyne'a  Invasion,  pp.  45-55;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  vol.  i.,  pp.  145-146; 
Robinson,  Vermont,  pp.  157-159. 

•  Burgoyne,  State  of  the  Expedition,  p.  81 ; 
William  H.  Smith,  The  8t.  Clair  Paipers,  vol.  i., 
p.  78  et  seq.;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, vol.  ii.,  p.  64 ;  St.  Clair's  letter  to  Wash- 
ington, giving  his  reasons  for  abandoning  Fort 
Independence,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  400-405;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution^  vol.  i.,  pp.  141-142. 

t  Botta,  History  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  280. 


sired  the  unconditional  reduction  of 
America.*  These  enthusiasts  readily 
foresaw  the  quick  termination  of  the 
whole  war ;  they  thought  it  impossible 
that  the  Americans  should  be  able  to 
recover  from  the  shock  of  these  recent 
losses;  the  old  charges  of  cowardice 
against  the  Americans  were  renewed, 
and  even  their  own  partisans  abated 
much  of  the  esteem  they  had  previ- 
ously borne  for  them,  being  more  than 
half  disposed  to  pronounce  the  colo- 
nists unworthy  to  defend  that  liberty 
in  which  they  had  gloried  with  so 
much  complacency,  t 

Had  Burgoyne  continued  his  cam- 
paign in  the  same  dashing  style  in 
which  it  had  been  thus  far  prosecuted, 
undpoubtedly  success  would  have  met 
his  every  effort;  but  there  were  still 
sixteen  miles  of  forest  to  be  traversed, 
and  he  made  the  mistake  of  delaying 
until  his  baggage  and  stores  could 
come  up.  General  Schuyler,  then  in 
command  of  the  American  forces,  was 
thus  afforded  an  opportunity  to  place 
impediments  along  the  line  of  march. 
Schuyler  opened  up  trenches,  ob- 
structed the  roads  and  paths,  de- 
stroyed the  bridges,  and,  in  the  narrow 
defiles  through  which  the  British  must 
pass,  cut  down  trees  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  fell  across  the  roadway 
and  formed  an  almost  insurmountable 
barrier.  By  such  methods  Schuyler 
rendered  the  pathways  through  the 


*  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  271. 
t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.   iv.,  p. 
108  et  seq. 
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forest  almost  impenetrable.*  He  did 
not  rest  satisfied  with  these  precau- 
tions, but  removed  the  cattle  to  places 
of  safety,  and  the  stores  and  baggage 
from  Fort  George  to  Fort  Edward, 
so  that  if  the  former  place  were  cap- 
tured, such  necessities  would  not  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  British.  He 
urgently  requested  that  such  regular 
troops  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  ad- 
jacent States  should  inamediately  be 
dispatched  to  join  him,  and  he  also 
earnestly  appealed  to  the  New  Eng- 
land States  and  New  York  to  send 
such  militia  as  they  could  enlist. t  In 
the  vicinity  of  Fort  Edward  and 
Albany,  he  also  endeavored  to  secure 
recruits  to  his  army,  in  which  task  he 
attained  considerable  success  because 
of  his  influence  with  the  people  in  that 
region.}  He  determined  to  harass  the 
enemy  as  much  as  possible,  and  dis- 
patched Colonel  Warner  with  his  regi- 
ment into  Vermont  with  instructions 
to  assemble  the  militia  and  make 
incursions  toward  Ticonderoga.  In 
fact,  Schuyler  did  everything  pos- 
sible under  the  circumstances,  and 
while  he  did  not  reap  the  reward 
of  his  labors,  still  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  measures  he 
adopted  paved  the  way  to  the  victory 
at  Saratoga,  for  which  Gates  received 


•  See  Burgoyne*8  letter  to  Germaine  in  De  Fon- 
blanque,  Life  of  Burgoyne,  p.  268;  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  31*8;  Drake,  Bur- 
goyne*a  In  vasiotif  pp.  64-66. 

Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
112-113. 

%  Lossing,  Field'Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  41-42. 


the  honor.  Nevertheless,  Schuyler 
was  extremely  despondent  at  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  his  inability  suc- 
cessfully to  check  the  advance  of  the 
British,  and  his  letters  are  filled  with 
downheartedness  and  forebodings  of 
impending  disasters.* 

Both  Congress  and  Washington 
were  greatly  astonished  at  the  disas- 
ters which  befell  the  Americans  in  the 
North,  for  they  supposed  that  Schuy- 
ler ^s  force  was  much  larger  than  it 
actually  was,  and  the  British  much 
weaker.f  But  Washington  waited 
until  he  should  receive  more  correct 
information  before  pronouncing  upon 
the  conduct  of  General  St.  Clair. 
When  that  officer  joined  Schuyler,  the 
whole  force  of  the  Americans  did  not 
exceed  4,400,  about  one-half  of  whom 
were  militia,  while  all  were  poorly 
clothed,  wretchedly  equipped,  and 
greatly  dispirited  by  the  recent  re- 
verses. Moreover,  the  militia  were 
anxious  to  return  home  to  reap  their 
harvests ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
desertion  of  the  whole  army,  one-half 
of  the  militia  was  allowed  to  depart 
immediately,  provided  the  other  half 
remained  three  weeks— a  condition  the 
militia  readily  accepted. t  When  Con- 
gress received  confirmation  of  the  dis- 
asters in  the  North,  it  was  proposed 


•  Quotations  from  his  letters  are  given  in  Ban- 
croft, vol.  v.,  pp.  164-167.  See  also  his  various 
letters  in  ^arks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  397-399. 

t  See  his  letter  quoted  in  Lodge,  George  Wash- 
ington, vol.  i.,  p.  202.  See  also  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  109  et  seq. 

t  On  the  situation  see  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuy- 
ler, p.  19S  et  aeq. 
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to  remove  the  generals  responsible. 
An  inquiry  was  instituted  in  reference 
to  the  conduct  of  Schuyler  and  his 
oflScers,  but  this  resulted  honorably 
for  him  and  he  was  continued  in 
charge  of  the  forces  in  the  northern 
department.*  Washington  then  ex- 
erted all  his  energies  to  send  rein- 
forcements and  supplies  to  Schuyler's 
army.  From  Massachusetts  he  sent 
artillery  and  ammunition;  General 
Lincoln  was  sent  to  the  New  England 
States  to  enlist  the  militia;  while 
Arnold  was  also  dispatched  to  the 
North,  as  it  was  thought  that  his 
ardor  and  brilliant  leadership  might 
inspire  the  dejected  troops.f  In  order 
to  counterpoise  the  Indians  who  ac- 
companied Burgoyne  and  of  whom  the 
American  troops  were  in  great  dread, 


•  Washington,  writing  to  General  Schuyler,  said : 
"  Though  our  affairs  have  for  some  days  past  worn 
a  gloomy  aspect,  yet  I  look  forward  to  a  happy 
change.  I  trust  General  Burgoyne*s  army  will 
meet  sooner  or  later  an  effectual  check;  and,  as  I 
suggested  before,  that  the  success  he  has  had  will 
precipitate  his  ruin.  From  your  accounts,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  pursuing  that  line  of  conduct,  which 
of  all  others,  is  most  favorable  to  us.  I  mean 
acting  in  detachment.  This  conduct  will  certainly 
give  room  for  enterprise  on  our  part,  and  expose 
his  parties  to  great  hazard.  Could  we  be  so  happy 
as  to  cut  one  of  them  off,  though  it  should  not  ex- 
ceed four,  five,  or  six  hundred  men,  it  would  in- 
spirit the  people,  and  do  away  with  much  of 
their  present  anxiety.  In  such  an  event,  they 
would  lose  sight  of  past  misfortunes,  and  urged 
on  at  the  same  time  by  a  regard  for  their  own 
security,  they  would  fly  to  arms,  and  offer  every 
aid  in  their  power."  See  Irving,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, vol.  iii.,  pp.  130-131;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  p.  319;  also  Trevelyan,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  90-96. 

tSee  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  146-148; 
Spark's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
487  ei  aeq. 


Washington  also  sent  Colonel  Morgan 
with  500  riflemen.  **  They  are  all 
chosen  men,"  said  he,  **  selected  from 
the  army  at  large,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  rifles  and  that  mode  of 
fighting.  I  expect  the  most  eminent 
services  from  them,  and  shall  be  mis- 
taken if  their  presence  does  not  go 
far  towards  producing  a  general  de- 
sertion among  the  savages.*  These 
measures  produced  a  good  effect  upon 
the  army  in  the  North  and  gradually 
their  former  spirit  was  recovered.f 

Meanwhile  Burgoyne  was  making 
every  effort  to  open  a  passage  from 
Fort  Anne  to  Fort  Edward,  but 
though  the  whole  army  worked  dili- 
gently at  the  task,  their  progress  was 
exceedingly  slow.  Beside  being  forced 
to  remove  the  fallen  trees  with  which 
the  Americans  had  obstructed  the 
road,  the  British  were  compelled  to 
construct  no  less  than  forty  bridges 
and  make  repairs  on  a  number  of 
others.:]:  Consequently,  the  British 
were  so  impeded  that  they  did  not 
reach  the  Hudson  near  Fort  Edward 
until  July  30.  Because  they  consid- 
ered themselves  either  too  feeble  suc- 
cessfully to  oppose  the  enemy,  or  that 
Fort  Edward  was  in  no  condition  to 
be  easily  defended,  or  that  Colonel  St. 
Leger,  after  the  reduction  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  might  descend  the  Mohawk 

•  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  150- 
151. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
146  et  seq, 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  47,  note;  De  Fonblanque,  Life  of  Burgoyne,  p. 
268;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
122-123. 
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to  the  Hudson  and  thus  cut  off  their 
retreat,  the  Americans  retired 
lower  down  the  river  to  Stillwater 
where  they  threw  up  intrenchments.* 
After  the  boats  of  the  Americans  had 
been  burned  and  the  road  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward obstructed  as  much  as  possible, 
Fort  George  was  also  evacuated,  t 

Though  Burgoyne  might  have 
reached  Fort  Edward  more  readily  by 
the  way  of  Lake  George,  yet  he 
thought  it  best  to  pursue  the  retreat- 
ing Americans  by  land,  despite  the  ob- 
stacles to  be  overcome,  for  his  troops 
might  become  disgruntled  if  retro- 
grade movements  were  made.  Upon 
reaching  Fort  Edward,  he  was  again 
compelled  to  pause,  for  a  great  many 
of  his  transportation  vehicles  had 
broken  down  and  needed  repairs.  In 
addition,  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  draught  horses  contracted  for  in 
Canada  had  been  received,  and  none 
could  be  procured  from  the  surround- 
ing country,  for  all  had  been  removed 
by  Schuyler.  It  was  also  necessary  to 
bring  boats  from  Fort  George  for  the 
navigation  of  the  Hudson,  and  all  pro- 
visions, stores,  artillery  and  other 
necessities  for  the  army.  Though 
Fort  George  was  only  about  ten  miles 
from  Fort  Edward,  yet  the  roads  were 
in  such  a  condition  that  great  difficulty 


•  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  91 ;  Tuckerman, 
Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  207. 

t  General  Schuyler's  unselfish  patriotism  was 
nobly  shown  in  the  direction  which  he  gave  to 
Mrs.  Schuyler  to  set  fire  to  his  large  and  valuable 
fields  of  wheat,  as  well  as  to  request  his  tenants 
and  others  to  do  the  same,  rather  than  sufTer  the 
enemy  to  reap  them.  See  Lossing,  Field-Book  of 
the  R€fx>luiion,  vol.  i.,  p.  41,  note. 


was  experienced  in  this  task;  conse- 
quently, by  August  15,  not  more  than 
a  dozen  boats  had  been  launched  on 
the  Hudson  and  only  four  days'  ra- 
tions for  the  army  had  arrived.  This 
was  a  very  serious  situation,  because 
the  further  Burgoyne  moved  from  the 
lakes  the  greater  the  possibility  of 
having  his  base  of  supplies  cut  off. 
Should  this  occur,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  sustain  his  army  by  supplies 
from  the  surrounding  country.* 

Burgoyne  knew  that  at  Bennington, 
about  twenty-four  miles  east  of  the 
Hudson,  the  Americans  had  collected 
large  quantities  of  supplies,  including 
cattle,  provisions,  military  stores,  and 
transportation  vehicles.  Believing 
that  the  Tories  in  that  neighborhood 
would  aid  him  in  an  effort  to  capture 
these  stores,  Burgoyne  determined  to 
send  Colonel  Frederick  Baum,  with  a 
force  of  about  600  of  Eiedesel's  dra- 
goons, to  make  an  attack  upon  Ben- 
nington.f  Baum  was  instructed  '  *  to 
try  the  affections  of  the  country,  to 
disconcert  the  counsels  of  the  enemy, 
to  mount  Eiedesel's  dragoons,  to  com- 
plete Peter's  corps  [of  Loyalists]  and 
to  obtain  large  supplies  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  carriages."  On  August 
33  Baum  set  forth  on  the  expedition 
which  was  to  result  so  unfortunately 
to  himself  and  which  entirely  upset 
Burgoyne 's  plans  and  purposes.  J 

•  Drake,  Burgoyne^a  Invasion,  pp.  69-70. 

tTrevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
129  and  note. 

%  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  91-92;  Carring- 
ton,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  327-330;  Bur- 
goyne, State  of  the  Expedition,  pp.  99-100,  134- 
139. 
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STAKK  GATHERS  MILITIA  TO  OPPOSE  BEITISH. 


While  at  first  the  colonists  had  been 
alarmed  at  Burgoyne's  invasion  and 
had  been  thrown  into  a  state  of  con- 
sternation upon  his  almost  unob- 
structed advance,  still  when  the  final 
crisis  arrived,  they  came  forward  and 
made  a  last  effort  to  repulse  the 
enemy.  John  Langdon,  a  merchant  of 
Portsmouth  and  speaker  of  the  New 
Hampshire  Assembly,  roused  his  de- 
spondent fellow-members  to  the  neces- 
sity of  defending  the  frontier,  and 
in  his  speech  said:  **  I  have  three 
thousand  dollars  in  hard  money ;  I  will 
pledge  my  plate  for  three  thousand 
more.  I  have  seventy  hogsheads  of 
Tobago  rum  which  shall  be  sold  for 
the  most  it  will  bring.  These  are  at 
the  service  of  the  state.  If  we  suc- 
ceed in  defending  our  homes,  I  may  be 
remunerated ;  if  we  do  not,  the  prop- 
erty will  be  of  no  value  to  me.  Our 
old  friend  Stark,  who  so  nobly  sus- 
tained the  honor  of  our  state  at 
Bunker  Hill,  may  be  safely  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  the  enterprise,  and 
we  will  check  the  progress  of  Bur- 
goyne."*  Stark,  however,  had  be- 
come disgruntled  because  Congress 
had  appointed  a  number  of  junior  offi- 
cers over  his  head  and  had  resigned 
his  commission,  but  was  now  per- 
suaded to  defend  his  native  State  by 
taking  service  against  the  enemy 
under  State  authority,t  it  being  also 

•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  3^-393 ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  130-131. 

t  Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  i., 
pp.  204,  206;  Smith,  8t.  Clair  Papers,  vol  i.,  p. 
84. 


agreed  that  he  should  act  indepen- 
dently in  his  movements  against  the 
enemy.  Because  of  his  popularity  in 
the  vicinity,  he  was  able  to  collect  a 
large  force  of  militia  who  were  ready 
to  take  field  with  him  unhesitatingly.  * 
Having  gathered  his  troops.  Stark 
went  to  Manchester,  about  twenty 
miles  north  of  Bennington,  where 
Colonel  Seth  Warner  had  taken  post 
with  his  regiment.  Here  Stark  met 
General  Lincoln  who  had  been  sent  by 
Schuyler  to  lead  the  militia  to  the  west 
bank  of  the  Hudson.  Stark  absolutely 
refused  to  accede  to  such  a  proposal,  f 
and  on  August  19  Congress  censured 
him  for  his  conduct  as  being  **  de- 
structive of  military  subordination 
and  highly  prejudicial  to  the  common 
cause,  "t  As  news  in  those  days 
travelled  very  slowly.  Stark  did  not 
know  of  this  vote  of  censure, ||  and  be- 
fore the  news  arrived  he  had  won 
a  victory  which  paralyzed  the  entire 
operations  of  Burgoyne.  He  also  had 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the 
commander-in-chief  fully  approved  of 
his  plan  of  harassing  the  rear  of  the 
British. 

Stark  arrived  at  Bennington  on  the 
same  day  that  Baum  started  for  that 
place,  but  the  latter  had  been  impeded 
by  the  condition  of  the  roads  and 
made  slow  progress.    When  Stark  re- 


*  Robinson,  Vermont,  p.  165  et  seq, 

t  Drake,  Burgoyne' s  Invasion,  pp.  74-76;  Robin- 
son, Vermont,  pp.  168-169. 

t  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  213;  Lossing, 
vol.  i.,  p.  394. 

H  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
131. 
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ceived  information  of  their  approach, 
he  sent  messages  to  Warner  request- 
ing the  latter  to  join  him  immediately. 
He  sent  forward  Colonel  Gregg  to  re- 
connoitre the  enemy*  and  then  himself 
advanced  against  Banm,  who,  having 
found  the  entire  country  rising  around 
him,  entrenched  himself  in  a  strong 
position  above  the  Walloomsac  Eiver. 
Baum  sent  an  express  to  Burgoyne, 
informing  him  of  the  situation,  and 
the  latter  immediately  despatched 
Lieutenant-colonel    Heinrich     Chris- 


following  day,  the  16th,  however,  was 
briglit  and  sunny,  and  early  in  the 
morning  Stark  dispatched  two  col- 
umns to  attack  the  entrenchments  at 
different  points.  When  he  heard  the 
firing,  he  threw  himself  on  horseback 
and  advanced  with  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  As  soon  as  the  British 
columns  were  seen  forming  on  the 
hill,  he  exclaimed,  **  See,  men!  there 
are  the  red-coats;  we  must  beat 
them  to-day  or  Molly  Stark's  a 
widow."*     The  entire  army  replied 


toph  Breymann  with  a  large  body  of 
reinforcements.t 

No  movements  could  be  undertaken 
on  August  15,  as  there  was  a  continual 
downpour  of  rain,  but  the  Germans 
and  English  pushed  the  work  on  their 
entrenchments  so  that  they  might 
mount  a  few  pieces  of  artillery.  J    The 

•  Robinson,  Vermont,  p.  171. 
t  Vermont  Historical  Society  Collection,  vol.  i., 
p.  218. 

t  Drake,  Burgoyn^a  Invasion,  pp.  80-81. 
Vol.  m  — 3 


to  Stark's  appeal  with  a  tre- 
mendous shout  and  the  battle  began. 
According  to  Stark,  it  *'  lasted  two 
hours,  and  was  the  hottest  I  ever  saw. 
It  was  like  one  continual  clap  of 
thunder."  f    At  the  very  beginning  of 


*  Ihid,    p.    82.     There   are    several    versions    of 
Stark's  exclamation.     Drake  gives  a  different  one 
than  that  quoted  in  the  text;   Lossing    (p.  397) 
gives  another. 

t  Trevelyan,   American  Revolution,  vol.   iv.,   p. 
135. 
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the  battle,  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
British  retreated;  the  Tories  were 
then  driven  across  the  river,  and 
finally  the  Germans,  after  being  com- 
pelled to  abandon  the  intrenchments, 
turned  and  fled,  leaving  the  artillery 
and  other  equipment  on  the  field.* 
The  retreating  troops  were  met  by 
Breymann  and  his  corps,  who,  upon 
hearing  the  firing,  hurried  forward  to 
the  aid  of  their  countrymen.  Had  they 
been  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  probably 
the  fortune  of  the  day  would  have 
rested  with  the  British,  but  the  heavy 
rains  had  delayed  their  progress. 
The  fugitives,  upon  seeing  the  rein- 
forcements, rallied  and  returned  to 
the  fray.  After  routing  the  Germans, 
Stark  *s  troops  had  engaged  in  plunder 
and  were  greatly  surprised  at  the  re- 
turn of  the  German  troops.  The  vic- 
tory might  have  been  wrested  from 
the  Americans,  had  it  not  been  that 
Seth  Warner  arrived  with  his  regi- 
ment at  the  critical  moment,  f  The 
battle  continued  until  sunset,  but  at 
length  the  Germans,  being  over- 
whelmed by  numbers,  were  compelled 
to  abandon  the  field.}  The  British  loss 
amoimted  to  about  900  effective  troops 
in    killed,    wounded    and    captured. 


•Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  145- 
147;  Drake,  pp.  83-84;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  394-397;  Robinson, 
Vermont,  pp.  173-175. 

t  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler ,  p.  215;  Robinson, 
Vermont,  pp.  175-176. 

X  Vermont  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  i., 
pp.  207,  223,  225;  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p. 
93;  Drake,  Burgoyne's  Invasion,  pp.  84-85;  Low- 
ell, Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  147;  Trevel- 
yan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  136-139. 


among  the  killed  being  Colonel 
Baum.*  The  American  loss  was  30 
killed  and  40  wounded,  t  Everett,  in 
his  Life  of  StarkX  highly  praises  the 
conduct  of  Stark  and  his  men  in  this 
action.  It  is  probably  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  the  manner  in 
which  militia  conduct  themselves  when 
actually  under  fire,  for  as  Stark  ex- 
presses it,  they  had  **  fought  through 
the  midst  of  fire  and  smoke,  mounted 
two  breastworks  that  were  well  forti- 
fied and  supported  with  cannon,"  and 
had  done  this  in  the  face  of  an  army 
of  experienced  veterans. || 

The  victory  had  a  great  effect  not 
only  upon  the  army,  but  also  upon 
the  people  throughout  the  country.  It 
wholly  deranged  Burgoyne^s  plans,  as 
he  found  he  could  not  rely  upon  lateral 
excursions  to  obtain  supplies,  but 
must  procure  the  necessaries  for  his 
soldiers  as  best  he  could.  The  victory 
also  roused  the  people,  and  the  militia 


•  The  statements  regarding  the  British  loss  vary 
greatly.  Dawson  {Battles  of  the  United  States  by 
Sea  and  Land)  and  Gordon  {American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  p.  638)  place  the  loss  at  207  killed 
and  700  prisoners.  Irving  places  the  captured  at 
564  privates  and  32  officers,  Bancroft  at  692  and 
Lossing  at  934  British  killed  and  wounded  and 
150  Tories,.  Lincoln's  report  as  submitted  to 
Schuyler  places  the  loss  at  about  936,  but  he  says 
the  number  of  killed  is  uncertain.  See  Schuyler's 
letter  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  425-426. 

t  On  the  entire  campaign,  see  Hildreth,  voL  iii., 
pp.  196-205;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  331-333;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American 
Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  80-83 ;  the  various  docu- 
ments in  Eelking*s  Life  of  Riedesel,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
184-197,  210-214,  261;  and  historiea  of  Vermont 
by  Williams,  Hall,  Allen,  Robinson,  etc 

t  Life  of  John  Stark,  p.  58. 

II  Robinson,  Vermont,  p.  117. 
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flocked  to  the  American  standard.* 
Furthermore,  the  British  rear  was 
now  exposed  to  any  attack  that  might 
he  made  upon  it,  and  Stark  imme- 
diately stationed  his  troops  so  as  to 
completely  hem  in  Burgoyne,  thus 
placing  him  in  a  position  where  he 
could  neither  advance  nor  retreat. 

However,  the  defeat  at  Benning- 
ton was  only  one  of  the  series  of  mis- 
fortxmes  which  the  British  had  met 
and  were  to  meet.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Burgoyne  sent  St.  Leger 
with  a  body  of  troops  by  way  of 
Oswego  to  make  a  diversion  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley,  after  which  he  was  to 
join  the  main  army  at  Albany.  At 
Oswego  St.  Leger  was  joined  by  Sir 
John  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  But- 
ler and  their  Tory  followers,  and  by 
Joseph  Brant  with  a  body  of  Mohawk, 
Iroquois,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  In- 
dians.t  On  August  2  St.  Leger 
reached  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Stanwix 
(or  Schuyler)  situated  near  the  source 
of  the  Mohawk  river  and  garrisoned 
by  about  600  Continentals,  imder  the 
command  of  Colonel  Peter  Ganse- 
voort.  On  the  following  day  St.  Leger 
began  the  investment  of  this  fort, 
with  an  army  of  about  1,600  or  1,700 
men,  of  whom  about  half  were  Indians 
and  the  rest  British,  Canadians,  Tor- 
ies and  foreign  troops.  Upon  being 
summoned  to  surrender,  Gansevoort 


•  Baroness  Riedesel,  Letters  and  Journals  of  the 
American  Revolution,  p.  98   (Stone's  ed.,  1867). 

tFiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  285- 
286. 


asserted  that  he  would  defend  the 
place  to  the  last  extremity.* 

Meanwhile,  General  Nicholas  Her- 
kimer, who  commanded  the  militia  of 
Tryon  County,  having  learned  of  the 
approach  of  St.  Leger,  assembled 
about  800  of  the  militia  and  marched 
to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.f  On  Au- 
gust 6  Herkimer  dispatched  a  messen- 
^^er  to  Gansevoort,  informing  him  he 
was  only  eight  miles  away  and  would 
endeavor  to  force  a  passage  to  the 
fort  and  join  the  garrison.f  Ganse- 
voort therefore  determined  to  make  a 
vigorous  sally  froih  the  fort,  and  ap- 
pointed Colonel  Marinus  Willett  with 
200  men  at  that  service.  1|  St.  Leger 
had  also  been  informed  as  to  Herki- 
mer's movements  and  made  plans  to 
ambush  the  American  forces.  He 
placed  a  large  body  of  troops,  con- 
sisting of  *' Johnson  Greens  "  and 
Brant's  Indians,  in  an  ambush  near 
Oriskany.  Herkimer  was  opposed  to 
proceeding  any  further  until  rein- 
forcements were  received  from  the 
fort,  but  his  officers  accused  him  of  be- 
ing a  coward  and  a  Tory,§  and  the  old 
general  was  stung  so  deeply  by  these 
imputations  that  he  gave  the  order  to 
march  forward,  consequently  the  army 
fell  into  the  snare  prepared  for  it.^ 

•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  240-243. 

t  The  Public  Papers  of  Oeorge  Clinton,  vol.  ii., 
p.  164  (pub.  by  New  York  State,  1900-2) ;  Loss- 
ing, p.  243. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  323. 

II  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol  i.,  p.  287; 
Carrington,  p.  324. 

§  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  150. 

IF  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  243-244;  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  216. 
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When  the  American  troops  had 
reached  the  place  of  ambush,  they 
were  subjected  to  a  heavy  discharge  of 
musketry  from  the  sides,  which  was 
immediately  followed  by  an  onslaught 
of  the  Indians  with  their  tomahawks. 
Though  some  of  the  militia  fled  at  the 
first  attack,  the  largest  portion  be- 
haved with  great  fortitude  and  spirit- 
edly resisted  the  attack  of  the  Indians 
and  British.  As  a  result,  a  scene  of 
unutterable  confusion  and  carnage  en- 
sued. Being  accustomed  to  the  Indian 
method  of  fighting,  the  militia  closed 
with  the  royal  troops  and  fought  the 
battle  hand  to  hand.  Some  of  the 
militia  made  their  escape,  but  about 
100  retreated  to  some  rising  ground 
and  there  defended  themselves  until  a 
relief  party  from  the  fort  compelled 
the  British  and  Indians  to  fall  bacK. 
Early  in  the  fight  General  Herkimer 
was  wounded  in  the  leg,  but  instead  of 
being  carried  to  the  rear,  he  sat  upon 
a  log,  and  from  there  directed  the 
movements  of  the  troops  as  well  as 
possible.  He  very  soon  succumbed, 
however,  because  of  the  loss  of  blood. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed 
and  wounded  was  about  400,  but  the 
British  loss  is  unknown.  Colonel  Wil- 
lett  in  his  sally  from  the  fort  killed  a 
large  number  of  the  enemy,  destroyed 
their  provisions,  and  carried  off  a 
large  quantity  of  spoil.*     St.  Leger 


now  advanced  toward  the  fort  and 
again  summoned  it  to  surrender,  but 
Gansevoort  again  refused  to  comply 
with  his  demand.* 

Meanwhile,  Colonel  Willett,  accom- 
panied by  Lieutenant  Stockwell,  had 
succeeded  in  passing  through  the 
British  lines  in  an  attempt  to  inform 
Schuyler  of  the  position  of  the  fort. 
Upon  receiving  this  information, 
Schuyler  determined  to  send  aid  to  the 
Americans;  and  Arnold  offered  to 
take  command  of  the  relief  colunm.t 
When  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
fort,  Arnold  put  into  practice  an  acute 
stratagem  which  struck  consternation 
into  the  minds  of  the  British  and  In- 
dians. Among  the  Tory  prisoners  was 
Hon  Yost  Cuyler  (or  Schuyler).  He 
had  been  condemned  to  death,  but  Ar- 
nold agreed  to  spare  his  life,  if  he 
would  carry  out  Arnold's  plan  im- 
plicitly. Several  holes  such  as  made 
by  bullets  were  cut  in  Cuyler 's  coat, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  rush  breath- 
lessly into  the  British  camp  and  in- 
form the  Indians  that  a  large  army  of 
Americans  was  advancing  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  tort.X    For  confirmation  of 


*Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
141-142;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  150-162; 
Roberts,  The  Battle  of  Oriskany ;  Bancroft,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  167-169;  Lossing,  Field  Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  1.,  pp.  244-248;  Fiske,  American  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  288-292 ;  Drake,  Burgoyne^s  In- 


vasion, pp.  90-93.  In  this,  as  in  other  accounts  of 
battles,  the  estimates  of  the  losses  vary  greatly. 
St.  Leger  says  that  400  Americans  were  killed  and 
20O  captured,  but  Thacher  says  160  were  killed 
and  a  great  number  wounded,  and  the  latter  niun- 
ber  is  given  by  Gordon  and  other  contemporary 
writers. 

•  Losaing,  Field  Book  of  the  ReiX>lution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  246-249. 

t  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  154;  Clinton  Papers, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  255;  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  pp. 
218-219. 

t  See  W.  L.  Stone,  The  Campaign  of  Burgoyne 
and  the  Expedition  of  8t,  Leger,  p.  213.    See  also 
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his  statement,  Cuyler  was  to  point  to 
his  coat  and  if  they  should  inquire  as 
to  numbers,  he  was  to  point  to  the 
leaves  on  the  trees,  indicating  that  the 
American  troops  were  almost  number- 
less. This  stratagem  worked  with 
great  success,  for  in  addition  to  the 
news  carried  to  the  Indians  by  Cuyler, 
other  scouts  had  arrived  in  the  British 
camp  with  news  that  Burgoyne's  army 
had  been  routed  and  was  in  f ul]  flight. 
All  this  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  red-men.*  Furthermore,  the  In- 
dians were  dissatisfied  with  the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  the  campaign,  for  they 
had  no  desire  to  besiege  fortresses, 
preferring  instead  to  take  scalps 
and  other  plunder.  When  St.  Leger's 
attempt  to  capture  Fort  Stanwix 
proved  abortive,  the  Indians  became 
discouraged,  and  again,  when  the 
British  failed  to  defeat  Herkimer,  the 
Indians  became  suspicious  of  the 
prowess  of  the  British  army.  They 
had  received  nothing  but  hard  service 
and  little  reward,  and  when  they 
learned  that  a  strong  American  force 
was  advancing  against  them,  they  de- 
termined to  seek  safety  in  flight 
rather  than  again  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fight.  St.  Leger  used  every  argu- 
ment and  artifice  to  detain  them,  but 
in  vain;  a  great  part  of  the  Indians 
deserted,  the  rest  threatening  to  fol- 
low if  the  siege  were  maintained.    Be- 


ing confident  that  he  would  meet  with 
no  success  without  his  Indian  allies, 
St.  Leger  on  August  22  raised  the 
siege  and  retreated  toward  the  north. 
There  were  many  indications  of  great 
alarm.  So  hurried  was  the  retreat 
that  the  tents  were  left  standing;  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  baggage,  and 
provisions  were  abandoned  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  garrison ;  and,  in 
fact,  everything  indicated  that  the 
British  army  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
sternation. Their  Indian  allies  also 
turned  against  them  and  acted  in  a 
very  savage  manner,  robbing  the 
officers  of  their  baggage  and  the  army 
of  provisions  and  stores;  they  also 
murdered  and  stripped  of  accoutre- 
ments all  those  who  were  unable  to 
keep  up  with  the  main  body.  This 
treatment  continued  until  the  royal 
troops  reached  the  Lake  on  their  way 
to  Montreal.*  Arnold  did  not  arrive 
at  Fort  Schuyler  until  two  days  after 
the  retreat  of  the  British ;  and  finding 
that  his  services  were  not  needed,  he 
shortly  returned  to  camp. 

The  news  of  the  defeat  of  the 
British  and  the  successful  defence  of 
Fort  Stanwix,  together  with  the  de- 
feat at  Bennington,  greatly  raised  the 
spirit  of  the  Americans.  The  Loyal- 
ists began  to  fear  for  the  success  of 
the  royal  arms,  and  a  great  portion  of 
the  people  were  now  convinced  that, 
if  their  exertions  were  concentrated 


Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  89-90;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  250- 
261. 

•  Fiske,  American  Revolution  vol.  i.,  pp.  294- 
296;  Lossing,  pp.  251-252. 


•Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  149-ld2;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  529-535;  Jones, 
New  York  in  the  Revolution,  voL  i.,  pp.  215-218, 
700. 
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against  Burgoyne,  the  British  would 
soon  be  driven  from  the  territory.  Be- 
fore this  could  take  place,  however, 
the  Continental  Congress  had  taken  a 
step  both  unjust  and  ungracious. 
That  body  removed  from  command 
one  of  the  bravest  and  most  patriotic 
officers  in  the  American  army.  Schuy- 
ler, at  this  time  and  for  some  time 
past,  had  been  unpopular  with  the 
New  England  members  of  Congress 
chiefly  because  of  his  attitude  in  the 
dispute  between  New  York  and  New 
England  regarding  **  Hampshire 
Grants.*^*  He  had  vigorously  as- 
serted the  claims  of  New  York  to  this 
territory,  but  Massachusetts  and  the 
other  New  England  colonies  had 
strenuously  fought  against  this  claim, 
and  the  struggle  finally  became  bitter. 
Consequently,  the  New  England  mem- 
bers were  strongly  prejudiced  against 
Schuyler  and  were  glad  of  a  pretext 
on  which  he  might  be  removed  from 
command.  The  rapid  progress  of 
Burgoyne  and  the  inability  of  the 
Americans  to  cope  with  the  situation 
furnished  the  pretext  sought  by  the 
New  England  congressmen.  General 
Gates  had  also  expressed  a  desire  to 
be  placed  in  command  of  the  army  in 
the  North  and,  as  he  was  a  favorite 
with  the  New  Englanders,  the  in- 
trigue for  the  removal  of  Schuyler 
was  finally  successful.  Consequently, 
on     August     5     Congress     removed 


Schuyler  from  command  and  elevated 
Gates  to  that  post.*  This  was  partic- 
ularly aggravating  to  Schuyler,  be- 
cause he  had  instituted  the  measures 
by  which  the  progress  of  Burgoyne 
waa  to  bo  effectually  stopped.  He 
therefore  felt  the  disgrace  of  his  dis- 
placement very  keenly,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Washington  says: 

"  It  18  a  matter  of  extreme  chagrin  to  me  to  be 
deprived  of  the  command  at  a  time,  when  soon, 
if  ever,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  face  the  enemy; 
when  we  are  on  the  point  of  taking  ground  where 
they  must  attack  to  a  disadvantage,  should  our 
force  be  inadequate  to  facing  them  in  the  field; 
when  an  opportunity  will,  in  all  probability,  oc- 
cur, in  which  I  might  evince  that  I  am  not  what 
Congress  have  too  plainly  insinuated  in  taking 
the  command  from  me.** 

According  to  Marshall,  Schuyler's 
**  removal  from  command  was  prob- 
ably severe  and  unjust  as  respected 
himself,  but  perhaps  wise  as  respected 
America.  The  frontier  towards  the 
lakes  was  to  be  defended  by  the  troops 
of  New  England;  and  however  un- 
founded their  prejudices  against  him 
might  be,  it  was  prudent  to  consult 
them/' 

Gates  arrived  at  the  scene  of  con- 
flict on  August  19  and  found  every- 
thing in  good  condition  for  carrying 
on  the  campaign.  Fresh  troops  had 
come  in  and,  as  the  harvesting  had 
now  been  completed,  the  people 
throughout  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try were  clamoring  to  join  the  army. 


•  For  the  history  of  which  see  Tuckerman,  Life 
of  Schuyler,  p.  73  et  seq,;  Robinson,  Vermont, 
p.  57  et  acq.;  Williams,  History  of  Vermont,  vol. 
ii.;  Thompson,  Vermont,  pt.  ii. 


*  On  the  proceedings  before  this  took  place,  see 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  149-151,  173.  See  also  Fiske, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  253-258,  296- 
297;  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  p.  223  et  seq,; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  35-44,  61- 
71,  140-147. 
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Schuyler  did  not  allow  his  personal 
considerations  to  interfere  with  his 
patriotism;  he  received  Gates  with 
great  courtesy  and  aided  him  in 
every  way  possible.  He  said,  ^'  I 
have  done  all  that  could  be  done,  as 
far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power, 
to  inspire  confidence  in  the  soldiers 
of  our  own  army,  and  I  flatter  myself 
with  some  success,  but  the  palm  of 
victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to 
you,  general,  to  reap  the  fruit  of  my 
labors,  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to 
second  your  views,  and  my  devotion 
to  my  country  will  cause  me  with 
alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders.''  * 

Shortly  after  his  arrival.  Gates 
entered  into  a  brief  and  by  no  means 
pleasant  correspondence  with  Bur- 
goyne.  On  August  30  the  latter  com- 
plained that  the  Loyalists  who  had 
been  captured  at  Bennington  were 
harshly  treated  by  the  Americans,  and 
hinted  that  unless  it  were  stopped, 
he  would  retaliate  on  the  American 
prisoners.  On  September  2  Gates 
replied  to  this  and  recriminated 
by  reciting  the  horrible  atrocities 
conmaitted  by  the  Indians  who  accom- 
panied the  armies  of  Burgoyne  and 
St.  Leger.f  One  of  the  cases  specially 
mentioned  was  the  murder  of  Jane 
M  'Crea.    On  July  27  this  young  lady. 


*  See  also  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution ,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  155-156;  Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler, 
pp.  234-235;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  165-166; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  199-201. 

fSee  the  letters  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.  pp.  522-523.  See  also  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  201-203. 


who  is  described  by  Gates  as 
^^  lovely  to  the  sight,  of  virtuous 
character,  and  amiable  disposition,'^ 
and  who  was  engaged  to  an  officer  of 
the  British  army,  was  seized  in  her 
father's  house  near  Fort  Edward  by 
some  Indians  belonging  to  Bur- 
goyne's  army,  dragged  to  the  woods 
with  several  other  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  and  after  she  had  been 
barbarously  scalped  was  wantonly 
murdered.  Thus,  instead  of  being 
conducted  to  the  altar  by  the  British 
officer,  she  received  an  inhuman 
death  at  the  hands  of  some  allies  of 
the  very  army  in  which  her  affianced 
husband  was  fighting.  There  are 
several  diflferent  versions  of  this  oc- 
currence; the  general  account  is  as 
given  above.  Other  authorities  say 
that  her  affianced  husband,  fearing 
that  some  harm  might  come  to  her, 
because  of  the  attachment  of  her 
father  to  the  royal  cause,  had  induced 
two  Indians  of  different  tribes  by 
promises  of  large  recompense  to  take 
her  under  their  escort  to  the  British 
camp.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two 
Indians  carried  out  the  first  part  of 
their  contract  faithfully  and  had 
conducted  her  nearly  to  the  British 
camp  when  they  fell  into  a  dispute  as 
to  who  should  receive  the  reward, 
each  contending  that  the  entire  sum 
belonged  to  himself.  Working  them- 
selves into  a  fury  in  their  dispute, 
they  decided  to  settle  the  matter  by 
killing  the  young  lady  herself,  and 
with  a  brutal  blow  of  his  tomahawk 
one  of  the  Indians  laid  the  unfortu- 
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nate  maiden  dead  at  his  feet.*  Such 
atrocities  as  these,  Gates  said,  had 
very  much  embittered  the  people  of 
the  country  against  the  British. 
Furthermore,  whatever  assistance  the 
British  might  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  their  Indian  allies  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  fury  of 
the  colonists  when  they  fought 
against  those  who  had  disgraced 
themselves  by  the  aid  of  such  allies. 

Because  of  the  defeat  of  St.  Leger 
and  the  disastrous  result  of  the  ex- 
pedition against  Bennington,  Bur- 
goyne  was  left  to  his  own  resources; 
yet  there  was  one  other  hope  to  which 
he  obstinately  clung  —  that  Clinton 
would  be  able  to  send  him  some  assist- 
ance from  New  York.  He  was  un- 
willing to  abandon  the  enterprise,  if 
there  were  the  slightest  reason  to  ex- 
pect that  reinforcements  would  arrive 
from  the  South.  Should  these  rein- 
forcements arrive,  he  anticipated 
little  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the 
great  object  of  the  campaign,  f    He 


*Mr.  Lossing,  in  his  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution^  vol.  i.,  pp.  M-102,  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion that  this  young  lady  was  killed  by  a  shot 
fired  by  a  party  of  Americans  in  pursuit  of  the 
Indians,  who  had  carried  her  off.  See  Thacher's 
Military  Journal,  p.  95 ;  Fiske,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  277-279;  and  the  version  by  W. 
L.  Stone  in  A<ppleton*8  Cyclopwdia  of  American 
Biography.  Trevelyan  says  that  the  latter  version 
as  given  above  has  long  been  disproved  and  dis- 
credited.—  American  Revolution,,  pp.  127-128, 
note. 

t  Howe  at  this  time  was  at  Philadelphia  with 
the  British  army,  and  Washington  was  keeping 
him  busy.  Clinton  was  only  left  enough  men  at 
New  York  to  defend  the  town.  For  a  review  of  the 
reasons  for  Howe's  failure  to  support  BurgojTie, 
see  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp,  67-76, 


was  now  under  the  necessity  of  bring- 
ing the  supplies  for  his  army  from 
Fort  George ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the 
difficulty  of  this  task,  he  persevered  in 
it  until  he  had  collected  sufficient  pro- 
visions for  thirty  days.  Building  a 
bridge  of  boats  over  the  Hudson,  he 
th^n  entered  upon  what  proved  to  be 
the  last  step  of  his  disastrous  cam- 
paign. On  the  13th  and  14th  of  Sep- 
tember the  army  crossed  the  river 
and  encamped  on  the  heights  and 
plains  of  Saratoga  about  twenty 
miles  below  Fort  Edward  and  thirty- 
seven  miles  above  Albany.*  Gates  in 
the  meanwhile  had  been  reinforced  by 
all  the.  Continental  troops  which 
could  be  spared  for  the  northern  de- 
partment, and  also  by  considerable 
bodies  of  militia.  He  evacuated  the 
position  taken  by  Schuyler  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson 
rivers,  and  proceeded  sixteen  miles  up 
the  river  toward  the  enemy.  Acting 
on  the  advice  of  Arnold  and  Thaddeus 
Kosciusko,  Gates  established  his  camp 
at  Behmus's  (or  Bemis's)  Heights 
near  Stillwater,  f  At  this  time  the 
two  armies  were  but  twelve  miles 
apart.  But  the  roads  were  in  poor 
condition  and  the  bridges  had  been 
destroyed,  so  that  the  progress  of 
both  armies  was  practically  cut  short 


*  J.  M.  Hadden,  Journal  Kept  upon  Burgoyne*8 
Expedition  (ed.  by  Rogers,  1&84)  p.  144;  Clinton 
Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  431 ;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.  336-337;  Drake,  Burgoyne's  In- 
vasion^ pp.  101-105. 

t  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  166-167;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  239;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  161. 
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and  neither  could  make  a  direct  at- 
tack upon  the  other.  Small  bodies 
were  gent  out  by  each  to  harass  the 
other,  and  some  skirmishing  ensued.  * 
On  the  evening  of  September  17, 
Burgoyne  had  advanced  to  within 
four  miles  of  the  American  army, 
where  he  was  again  halted  in  order 
to  make  repairs  to  bridges  between 
the  two  camps.  This  having  been  ac- 
complished, he  advanced  on  the  19th 
of  September  at  the  head  of  the  right 
wing  of  his  army  toward  the  left  of 
the  Americans.  His  right  flank  was 
covered  by  General  Fraser  and 
Colonel  Breymann  with  the  grena- 
diers and  light  infantry,  while  in 
front  were  the  Canadians,  Loyalists 
and  Indians.  Generals  Phillips  and 
Riedesel  conamanded  the  left  wing 
and  artillery  which  proceeded  along 
the  main  road  near  the  river,  f  Ac- 
cording to  modern  military  tactics,  it 
would  probably  have  been  a  wiser 
plan  for  Gates  to  have  awaited 
the  attack,  assuming  the  defensive 
entirely,  but  his  troops  were  eager 
for  battle  and  the  impetuous  daring 
of  Arnold  could  not  be  restrained. 
Consequently,  Gates  detached  Morgan 
with  his  riflemen  to  the  support  of 
those  who  had  gone  ahead.  Morgan, 
after  a  spirited  skirmish,  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Canadians  and  Indians 
back   upon   the   main   army   of   the 


English.*  Meanwhile  Fraser,  with 
the  British  right,  was  pushing  for- 
ward to  attack  the  American  left,t 
but  was  suddenly  stopped  short  in  his 
advance  by  Arnold,  who  with  the 
American  left  had  planned  a  similar 
attack  on  the  British  right.    Arnold 


could  not  be  satisfied  with  planning 
the  battle  and  giving  orders,  but  he 
himself  mounted  his  charger  and  with 
shouts  led  the  men  to  the  attack.  J    He 


•  Lossing's  Schuyler,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343. 

t  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  169-171;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  51-52; 
Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  162. 


•Drake,  Burgoyne*s  Invasion,  p.  106;  Arnold, 
p.  171;  Irving,  lAfe  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
243. 

t  BaronesB  Riedesel,  Letters  and  Journals  of  the 
American  Revolution  (ed.  by  Stone),  p.  99;  Drake, 
pp.  106-107. 

t  There  is  much  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  Arnold  actually  led  his  forces  or  merely 
directed  them  from  the  rear.  The  evidence  is 
sifted  by  Arnold,  in  his  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  173- 
190,  by  Carrington  in  his  Battles  of  the  Revolu- 
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was  soon  driven  back  by  Fraser,  but 
rallying  his  troops  and  having  now 
received  reinforcements,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  cut  off  Fraser  from  the 
main  body  of  the  British  army. 
Fraser,  however,  parried  this  attack 
by  rushing  new  regiments  to  the 
scene  of  the  fight,  and  Phillips  also 
sent  four  pieces  of  light  artillery  to 
reinforce  Fraser 's  division.*  For  a 
time  the  contest  was  almost  sus- 
pended, the  two  armies  being  about 
equal,  and  the  generals  looked  over 
the  lay  of  the  ground  in  order  to  de- 
vise a  plan  by  which  the  opposing 
force  could  be  defeated.  About  three 
o'clock  the  battle  was  renewed  with 
greater  fury  than  ever.  The  British 
artillery  opened  up  a  hot  fire  on  the 
Americans,  but 'because  of  the  thick- 
ness of  the  woods  it  had  little  effect. 
The  British  troops  then  made  a  charge 
with  the  bayonet  and  succeeded  in 
driving  the  Americans  into  the  woods, 
but  here  the  latter  rallied  and  suc- 
ceeded in  regaining  the  lost  ground. 
For  some  time  the  contest  was  carried 
on  in  this  manner,  each  army  alter- 


tion,  pp.  342-344,  and  by  Lossing  in  his  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolutiony  vol.  i.,  pp.  55-56,  and 
it  seems  so  perfectly  consistent  with  Arnold's  na- 
ture to  have  been  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  that 
we  have  considered  Stedraan,  Marshall,  Irving, 
Schuyler,  Dawson  and  others  to  have  stated  his  ac- 
tions correctly.  See,  however,  the  accounts  by 
Gordon,  Bancroft,  Graham,  Wilkinson  and  others 
and  the  article  in  the  Magazine  of  American  His- 
tory, vol.  iv.,  p.  186   (March,  1880). 

*  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  244  et 
seq.;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  172;  Bancroft, 
vol.  v.,  p.  183;  Fiske.  American  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  326-327;  Drake,  pp.  110-111;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  yo\.  i.,  pp.  52-53. 


nately  losing  and  recapturing  ground ; 
the  British  guns  were  several  times 
taken  and  re-taken.  The  British 
troops,  however,  were  not  accustomed 
to  fighting  in  the  woods,  whereas  the 
Americans  were  at  home,  and  the 
American  riflemen  inflicted  much 
damage  by  climbing  into  the  trees  and 
picking  oflF  the  British  officers  one  by 
one.  Burgoyne,  himself,  had  several 
narrow  escapes  from  death  in  this 
manner.*  When  darkness  put  an  end 
to  the  contest  the  Americans  retreated 
to  their  camp,  but  the  British  lay  all 
night  on  their  arms  near  the  field  of 
battle.  This  battle  is  known  as  the 
battle  of  Freeman's  Farm,  the  first 
battle  of  Saratoga,  and  sometimes  as 
the  first  battle  of  Stillwater,  f 

In  the  action  the  American  army 
lost  about  325  men  in  killed  and 
wounded,  while  the  British  loss  was 
more  than  500.  t  Each  side  claimed 
the  victory,  because  each  thought  that 
with  but  a  part  of  its  own  army  it  had 
defeated  the  whole  of  the  opposing 
force.  As  it  was,  however,  neither 
army  was  defeated.  Burgoyne,  tech- 
nically speaking,  was  the  victor  for 
he  had  advanced  a  mile  and  a  half  in 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i. 
p.  65. 

t  Graham,  Life  of  Morgan,  pp.  143-153 ;  Riede 
sel.  Memoirs,  pp.  143-145;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p 
184;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
338-342 ;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independ 
ence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  88-93 ;  Wilkinson,  Memoirs,  vol 
i.,  chap.  vi. ;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  547-553  (ed.  1788);  Burgoyne,  State  of  the 
Expedition  from  Canada,  pp.  60,  69-70,  77,  102- 
103,  125,   162,  Appendix  14. 

t  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  98. 
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front  of  his  camp  and  retained  his 
ground,  but  broadly  speaking,  it  was 
an  American  victory,  for  Burgoyne 
had  failed  in  his  attempt  to  dislodge 
the  enemy  and  had  been  arrested  in 
his  progress.*  His  communication 
with  the  lakes  was  cut  off  by  General 
Lincoln's  troops  under  Major  Brown, 
who  had  made  a  detour  to  the  north, 
swooped  down  upon  the  British  out- 
posts at  Sugar  Loaf  Hill  and  Ticon- 
deroga  and  captured  300  prisoners, 
several  gun-boats,  and  all  the  trans- 
portation barges,  t  Moreover,  Bur- 
goyne's  resources  were  daily  be- 
coming more  scarce,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Americans,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  the  whole  country  to 
draw  upon  for  supplies,  were  con- 
stantly being  reinforced  by  the  ar- 
rival of  fresh  troops  possessed  of  an 
ardent  desire  to  aid  in  repulsing  the 
British.  Under  these  circumstances, 
to  fight  without  gaining  a  decisive 
victory  was  almost  a  defeat  for  the 
British,  while  to  the  Americans  it  was 
almost  a  victory  to  have  fought  the 
British  army,  simply  without  being 
defeated.  Throughout  the  colonies 
the  news  of  the  British  repulse  was 
received  with  joy  and  exultation,  and 
it  was  confidently  expected  that  then 
and  there  the  whole  British  army 
would  be  captured.  At  the  time  of 
the  battle  the  army  under  the  com- 


mand of  Gates  numbered  about 
7,000  men,  but  when  the  news  of  the 
battle  spread  over  the  country,  the 
militia  began  to  take  the  field  in  large 
numbers  and  shortly  afterwards 
Gates'  army  had  increased  to  about 
11,000  men .♦ 

Early  in  October,  while  Burgoyne 
was  thus  leading  the  army  to  destruc- 
tion, Clinton  was  laying  plans  to 
proceed  up  the  Hudson  immediately 
upon  the  arrival  of  reinforcements. 
Fortunately  for  the  American  army 
and  the  American  cause,  the  ships 
transporting  the  troops  consumed 
three  months  in  the  voyage  to 
America,  and  did  not  arrive  at  New 
York  until  early  in  October.  Clinton 
then  made  active  preparations  to  at- 
tack Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery 
in  the  Highlands,  for  which  purpose 
he  dispatched  3,000  men,  and  some 
war  ships  under  Commodore  Hotham. 
Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery  were 
situated  about  fifty  miles  above  New 
York  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son, and  separated  only  by  a  rivulet 
which  emptied  into  the  Hudson.  To 
prevent  the  passage  of  any  war  ships 
up  the  river,  a  boom  had  been  con- 
structed across  the  river  from  bank 
to  bank,  strengthened  by  heavy  iron 
chains  in  front  and  supported  by 
chevaux-de-frise  sunk  behind  it.f 
Above  this  protective  boom  were  sta- 


*Trevelyan,  American  Revolutiorif  vol.  iv.,  p. 
167. 

tSee  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolutionf 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  528h530;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  iv.,  p.  169  J  Robinson,  Vennont,  pp.  179- 
181. 


*  Hildreth,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  204-207 ;  Fisher,  Strug- 
gle for  American  Independence^  vol.  ii^  p.  94. 
Trevelyan  estimates  the  force  at  "between  thir- 
teen and  fourteen  thousand." — American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  iv.,  p.  174. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  355. 
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tioned  a  frigate  and  galleys,  so  that 
any   ships   which   might   attempt  to 


and  ships.     This  seemed  to  present 
an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to 


Plan  of  the  Attack  on  Forts  Clinton  and  Montoomxrt  bt  the  British  Forces  under  Sir  Henbt 

CuNTON,  IN  October,  1777. 

make  a  passage  would  be  compelled  to  any  attempt  to  send  reinforcements  to 
break  the  boom,  and  would  also  be  Albany.  In  addition  to  Forts  Clinton 
subjected  to  a  fire  from  both  the  forts     and  Montgomery,  about  four  or  five 
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miles  below  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  stood  Fort  Independence, 
while  six  miles  above  the  boom  on  an 
island  on  the  eastern  bank  stood  Fort 
Constitution.  Just  below  Fort  In- 
dependence on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  was  Peekskill,  headquarters  of 
the  conamanding  ^eneraL  At  this 
time  General  Putnam  was  in  com- 
mand here,  his  force  consisting  of 
about  1,500  men.  * 

On  October  5  Clinton  made  a  land- 
ing at  Verplank's  Point  a  little  below 
Peekskill  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river.  Believing  that  the  intention 
was  to  attack  Fort  Independence  and 
to  march  through  the  Highlands  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  toward 
Albany,  Putnam  retired  to  the  heights 
in  his  rear.  He  had  no  suspicion  as 
to  the  real  point  of  attack,  and  conse- 
quently failed  to  strengthen  the  garri- 
sons of  the  forts  on  the  western 
bank.f  In  order  to  conceal  the  real 
object  of  their  attack,  the  British 
fleet  moved  higher  up  the  river,  and 
on  the  evening  of  October  5  Clinton 
embarked  more  than  2,000  of  his  men, 
leaving  the  rest  to  guard  Verplank's 
Point.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the 
6th  he  landed  at  Stony  Point  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river  and  then  began 
his  march  over  the  mountains  toward 
the  forts,  which  he  had  originally  in- 


tended to  attack.  This  part  of  Clin- 
ton 's  march  was  exceedingly  careless, 
for  if  the  Americans  had  been  cog- 
nizant of  the  object  of  his  attack,  they 
could  have  concealed  sufficient  forces 
in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains  to  have 
completely  overwhelmed  Clinton  *s 
troops.  As  it  was,  however,  his 
progress  was  not  discovered  until  he 
had  reached  the  vicinity  of  the  forts. 
There  he  encountered  the  pickets  of 
the  American  army  who  immediately 
sounded  a  warning.  The  attack  was 
made  on  both  forts  simultaneously; 
Fort  Montgomery  was  quickly  taken, 
but  most  of  the  garrison,  under  the 
cover  of  darkness,  made  their  escape. 
An  obstinate  resistance  was  made  by 
the  troops  at  Fort  Clinton,  but  the 
British  stormed  it  and  took  a  large 
portion  of  the  garrison  prisoners.  As 
soon  as  he  comprehended  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  British,  Putnam  endeav- 
ored to  send  reinforcements  to  the 
beleagured  garrison,  but  his  eflforts 
were  too -late  to  be  of  any  avail.  In 
this  affray  the  British  lost  about  40 
killed  and  150  wounded ;  the  American 
loss  was  about  double  that  of  the 
British.* 

The  forts  having  been  taken,  the 
boom  and  other  obstructions  in  the 
river  were  useless  and  were  easily  de- 
stroyed. The  American  vessels,  there- 


•  About  1,200  Continental  troops  and  300  mill 
tia. —  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolutioriy  p. 
357.  On  his  conduct  of  affairs,  see  Livingston, 
Life  of  Putnam,  pp.  344-354. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  !., 
p.  733.  See  also  Putnam's  letter  to  Washington, 
quoted  in  Livingston's  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  356. 


•  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  359. 
See  also  Putnam's  reports  to  Washington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  438-442;  his  letters  to  Gates  in  ihid,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  638-539;  the  particulars  in  Sparks*  ed.  of 
Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v.,  p.  471 ;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  733-736. 
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fore,  being  unable  to  make  their  es- 
cape were  set  on  fire  to  prevent  their 
capture  by  the  British.*  Stedman 
says:  **  The  flames  suddenly  burst 
forth,  and,  as  every  sail  was  set,  the 
vessels  soon  became  magnificent 
pyramids  of  fire.  The  reflection  on 
the  steep  side  of  the  opposite  moun- 
tain, and  the  long  train  of  ruddy  light 
which  shone  upon  the  waters  for  a 
prodigious  distance,  had  a  wonderful 
effect;  while  the  air  was  filled  with 
the  continual  echoes  from  the  rocky 
shores,  as  the  flames  gradually 
reached  the  loaded  cannons.  The 
whole  was  sublimely  terminated  by 
the  explosions,  which  left  all  again  in 
darkness.''  The  next  morning  the 
British  fleet  began  the  work  of  de- 
stroying the  boom,  after  which  Fort 
Constitution  was  easily  taken  and  the 
road  was  clear  along  the  river  shore 
to  Albany,  t  The  British  now  des- 
patched a  predatory  expedition  into 
the  contiguous  territory;  they  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and,  sailing  up  the  river  as  far 
as  Esopus,  burned  it  to  the  ground. 
It  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of 
conjecture  as  to  why  Clinton  failed  to 
push  forward  to  Albany  with  all  pos- 
sible speed.  Had  he  done  so,  undoubt- 
edly he  could  have  fallen  upon  the 
rear  of  the  American  army  under 
Gates,  and  if  he  did  not  defeat  it, 
might  at  least  have  distracted  the  at- 
tention of  a  sufficient  number  of 
troops  to  enable  Burgoyne  either  to 

•Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  120  (Abbatt's  ed.). 
t  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  182. 


accomplish  the  defeat  of  the  Ameri- 
cans or  to  make  good  his  escape.  But 
he  failed  to  respond  to  Burgoyne 's 
entreaties,  and  the  latter  was  forced 
to  surrender.*' 

While  Clinton  was  engaged  in 
capturing  the  forts  on  the  lower  river, 
Burgoyne  was  unable  to  extricate 
himself  from  his  critical  situation. 
He  saw  that  it  was  a  case  of  fight  or 
starve,  and  he  determined  upon  the 
former.f  It  was  now  the  7th  of 
October  and  he  dispatched  a  note  to 
Clinton  saying  that  it  was  impossible 
to  hold  out  beyond  the  12th,  urging 
him,  therefore,  to  use  all  possible 
speed  in  pushing  up  the  river.:|:  Bur- 
goyne thought  if  he  struck  a  de- 
cisive blow,  he  might  find  some 
means  of  escaping  from  the  trap  in 
which  he  had  been  caught.  He  deemed 
it  unwise  to  detach  a  large  body  of 


*  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  554- 
558,  579  (ed.  1788)  ;  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Rev- 
olution, vol.  i.,  pp.  219,  704;  Ford's  ed.  of  Wash- 
ington's Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  Ill,  129,  164; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  388-389.  At  this  very  time  Gates  was 
according  honorable,  and  even  courteous,  con- 
sideration to  Burgoyne  and  his  army,  and 
these  outrages  greatly  aggravated  the  feelings  of 
the  Americans.  Gates  wrote  a  sharp  letter  to 
John  Vaughan,  the  British  general,  concluding  it 
as  follows:  "Is  it  thus  that  the  generals  of  the 
king  expect  to  make  converts  to  the  royal  cause? 
Their  cruelties  operate  a  contrary  effect:  inde- 
pendence is  founded  upon  the  universal  disgust  of 
the  people.  The  fortune  of  war  has  delivered  into 
my  hands  older  and  abler  generals  than  General 
Vaughan  is  reputed  to  be;  their  condition  may 
one  day  become  his,  and  then  no  human  power  can 
save  him  from  the  just  vengeance  of  an  offended 
people." 

t  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution, 
t  Tossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  toL  U 
p.  59. 
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troops  from  the  main  army,  for  fear 
that  if  he  did  so,  these  troops  would 
be  cut  oflF  by  the  Americans  and  his 
main  force  weakened  just  so  much. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  troops  were 
insufficient  to  make  any  successful  at- 
tack on  the  main  body  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, but  as  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  choose  the  lesser  of  the  two  evils, 
he  decided  on  the  7th  of  October  to 
make  a  forward  movement.  On  the 
morning  of  that  day,  partly  to  cover  a 
foraging  party  and  partly  to  turn  the 
American's  left,  which  had  been  con- 
siderably strengthened  since  the  first 
battle,*  he  set  out,  and  after  some 
preliminary  skirmishing,  engaged  in 
a  general  conflict  with  the  Ajnericans. 
The  centre  of  the  British  army  was 
under  Generals  Phillips  and  Eiedesel, 
the  right  under  Earl  Balcarres,  the 
left  under  Major  John  D.  Ackland 
(or  Acland),  and  the  artillery  under 
Major  Williams.  General  Fraser  had 
command  of  500  picked  men,  and  at 
the  critical  moment  was  to  fall  upon 
the  left  flank  of  the  American  army. 
Perceiving  this  design.  Gates  de- 
tached Morgan  with  his  rifle  corps 
and  other  troops  to  the  number  of 
about  1,500  to  overwhelm  Fraser, 
while  another  large  force  attacked  the 
British  leftf  The  battle  was  fought 
by  both  sides  with  great  bravery; 
throughout  the  whole  day  the  conflict 
raged  with  unabated  fury.     Arnold, 


like  a  spirit  of  war  incarnate,  seemed 
to  be  everywhere  on  the  field  of  battle 
urging  on  the  men.*  General  Fraser 
was  mortally  wounded,  and  perceiv- 
ing that  his  forces  were  completely 
overpowered,  and  that  if  he  did  not 
retire  the  superior  marksmanship  of 
the  Americans  would  result  in  a  total 
rout,  Burgoyne  determined  to  with- 
draw his  forces  and  regain  his  camp. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  leave  his 
field  pieces  on  the  scene  of  action  and 
most  of  his  artillery  corps  were  lost.f 
Colonel  Breymann  was  killedj  and 
Major  Williams  and  Major  Ackland, 
the  latter  being  wounded,  were 
among  the  prisoners  captured  by  the 
Americans.  II    The  Ajnerican  loss  was 


•Drake,    Burgoyne's    Invctaiofif    pp.    118-120; 
LoBsing,  p.  60. 

•     t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  187;  Lossing,  p.  60;  Tre- 
Telyan,  American  Revolution^  vol.  iv.,  p.  177. 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  347- 
348;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  191-211;  Sparks, 
Life  of  Arnold,  p.  118  et  eeq, 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  330 
et  seq.;  Lossing,  vol.  i.,  pp.  61-05;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  177  et  seq.; 
Stone,  Campaign  of  General  Burgoyne,  p.  324  et 
seq, 

t  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  157- 
158. 

II  Regarding  the  wife  of  Major  Ackland,  Lady 
Harriet  Ackland,  Thacher  says:  "This  heroic 
lady,  from  conjugal  affection,  was  induced  to  fol- 
low the  fortune  of  her  husband  during  the  whole 
campaign  through  the  wilderness.  Having  been 
habituated  to  a  mode  of  life  with  which  those  of 
rank  and  fortune  are  peculiarly  favored,  her  deli- 
cate frame  was  ill  calculated  to  sustain  the  inde- 
scribable privations  and  hardships  to  which  she 
was  unavoidably  exposed  during  an  active  cam- 
paign. Her  vehicle  of  conveyance  was,  part  of  the 
time,  a  small  two-wheeled  tumbril,  drawn  by  a 
single  horse,  over  roads  almost  impassable.  Soon 
after  she  received  the  affecting  intelligence  that 
her  husband  had  received  a  wound,  and  was  a 
prisoner,  she  manifested  the  greatest  tenderness 
and  affection,  and  resolved  to  visit  him  in  our 
camp  to  console  and  alleviate  his  sufferings.  With 
this  view  she  obtained  a  letter  from  Burgoyne  to 
General  Gates,  and  not  permitting  the  prospect  of 
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comparatively  small,  considering  the 
fury  of  the  conflict.  This  battle  is 
known    as    the   battle    of   Behmus's 


battle  of  Saratoga  or  the  second  battle 
of  Freeman's  Farm.* 
The  American  army  lay  all  night 


(or  Bemis's)  Heights  or  the  second     on  their  arms  about  a  half  mile  dia 


being  out  in  the  night,  and  drenched  in  rain,  to 
repress  her  zeal,  she  proceeded,  in  an  open  boat, 
with  a  few  attendants,  and  arrived  at  our  out- 
post in  the  night,  in  a  suffering  condition,  from 
extreme  wet  and  cold.  The  sentinel,  faithful  to 
his  duty,  detained  them  in  the  boat  till  Major 
Dearborn,  the  officer  of  the  guard,  could  arrive. 
He  permitted  them  to  land,  and  afforded  Lady 
Ackland  the  best  accommodations  in  his  power, 
and  treated  her  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  guard- 
house. When  General  Gates,  in  the  morning,  was 
informed  of  the  unhappy  situation  of  Lady  Ack- 
land, he  immediately  ordered  her  a  safe  escort, 
and  treated  her  himself  with  the  tenderness  of  a 


tant  from  the  British.    It  was  their 
intention  to  finish  the  work  so  well 


parent,  directing  that  every  attention  should  be 
bestowed  which  her  rank,  sex,  character  and  cir- 
cumstances required.  She  was  soon  conveyed  to 
Albany,  where  she  found  her  wounded  husband." 
—  Military  Joumaly  pp.  110,  349  et  acq.  See  also 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
66-68. 

*  For  further  details,  see  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
207-210;  Carrington,  Battle  of  the  Revolution^ 
pp.  345-350 ;  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
vii. 
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begun  the  next  morning,  but  during 
the  night  Burgoyne  shifted  his  army 
from  the  untenable  position  he  was 
then  occupying  and  established  a 
strong  camp  on  the  heights,  extend- 
ing his  right  up  the  river.  While  this 
movement  was  taking  place.  General 
Fraser  was  fast  sinking ;  he  had  been 
carried  to  the  house  occupied  by 
Baroness  Riedesel,  arriving  there  at 
the  time  when  the  Baroness  was  pre- 
paring to  receive  Generals  Burgoyne, 
Phillips  and  Fraser  at  luncheon. 
Hardly  had  Fraser  been  brought  in 
when  other  wounded  officers  began  to 
arrive,  until  the  house  was  almost 
filled  with  the  wounded  and  dying. 
Fraser  died  the  next  morning,  after 
having  expressed  a  desire  to  be  buried, 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the 
great  redoubt.*  Although  Burgoyne 
had  decided  to  retreat  and  delay 
was  dangerous,  yet  he  determined  to 
comply  with  the  request  of  his  fellow 
officer.  The  day  was  occupied  with 
skirmishing  between  the  two  armies 
and  in  preparations  on  the  part  of  the 
British  for  retreating.  At  the  hour 
set  by  Fraser  for  his  burial,  the  de- 
parted general  was  brought  out  and 
buried  in  full  sight  of  both  armies, 
after  impressive  burial  services  had 
been  read.f 

Immediately  after  this  duty  had 
been*  discharged,  the  British  army 
was  in  motion.  The  sick  and  wounded 
were  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 


Americans,  and  all  through  the  night, 
in  spite  of  the  rain,  mud  and  poor  con- 
dition of  the  roads,  the  British  troops 
trudged  along.*  At  six  in  the  morn- 
ing the  army  came  to  a  halt,  when  the 
soldiers  fell  asleep  in  their  wet 
clothes.  Such  were  the  general  con- 
ditions that  Saratoga,  only  six  miles 
away,  was  not  reached  until  evening 
of  the  following  day.  In  the  mean- 
while, to  cover  the  retreat,  Burgoyne 
had  ordered  General  Schuyler's 
house  and  mills  to  be  set  on  fire.f 
Realizing  it  would  be  impossible  to 
undertake  further  oflFensive  opera- 
tions, Burgoyne  put  forth  all  •  his 
eflforts  to  make  good  his  retreat  to 
Fort  George,  sending  forward  the 
artificers  connected  with  the  army  to 
repair  bridges  and  open  roads  so  as 
to  make  the  passage  of  the  army 
much  easier,  but  this  advance  party 
was  compelled  to  make  a  hasty 
retreat. 

At  this  time  the  Americans  them- 
selves very  nearly  put  their  own 
heads  in  a  noose.  Gates  had  received 
what  was  supposed  to  be  trustworthy 
information  that  a  body  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  had  marched  off  toward 
Fort  Edward,  leaving  only  a  small 
rear-guard  in  the  camp.  This  rear- 
guard was  also  to  push  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  leaving  the  heavy  baggage 
behind.     Gates  therefore  determined 


*  Thach^sr,  Military  Journal,  pp.  952-353;  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  65. 
t  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  347-340. 
Vol.  Ill  — 4 


*  Baroness  Riedesel's  Letters  and  Journals,  pp. 
102-1Q3;  Clinton  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  384. 

t  Lossing,  Field'Bdok  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  !., 
pp.  72-73;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  185-186. 
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to  send  a  portion  of  the  American 
army  to  drive  out  this  portion  of  the 
army  and  take  possession  of  the 
camp.  General  John  Nixon's  brigade, 
being  the  eldest,  was  the  first  to  cross 
Saratoga  Creek.  Unknown  to  the 
Americans,  General  Burgoyne  had 
formed  a  line  in  the  nearby  woods  to 
support  the  artillery  where  it  was 
supposed  the  Americans  would  attack. 
General  Glover  with  his  brigade  was 
on  the  point  of  joining  Nixon,  but  as 
he  entered  the  water  he  captured  a 
British  officer  who  told  him  that  the 
whole  British  army  was  still  in  camp 
and  had  not  departed.  Expresses 
were  immediately  sent  forward  to 
Nixon  to  stop  his  further  advance, 
and  the  information  was  also  con- 
veyed to  Gates,  who  thereupon  coun- 
termanded his  orders  for  the  assault 
and  called  back  his  troops.  The  loss 
was  small.* 

Burgoyne 's  situation  was  becoming 
more  critical  every  hour,  and  he  de- 
cided to  retreat  by  night  to  Fort  Ed- 
ward, but  the  information  regarding 
his  intentions  was  somehow  conveyed 
to  the  American  army,  who  estab- 
lished a  strong  battery  of  artillery 
there.f  Thus  Burgoyne  was  left 
without  a  single  avenue  of  escape. 
His  troops  were  worn  out  by  continu- 
ous fighting,  his  supplies  were  almost 


•See  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  103,  note 5 
Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  361; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  !.,  pp. 
76-76;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  voL  iv., 
p.  188. 

t  Drake,  Burgoyne*8  Invasion,  pp.  130-133; 
Lossing,  p.  74. 


exhausted,  and  there  was  no  means  of 
replenishing  his  stock.  The  soldiers 
bore  their  reverses  with  great  forti- 
tude, and  the  women  with  the  army 
were  equally  brave.*  According  to 
Baroness  Frederika  von  Eiedesel, 

"A  terrible  cannonade  was  commenced  by  the 
enemy  against  the  house  in  which  I  sought  to 
obtain  shelter  for  myself  and  children,  under  the 
mistaken  idea  that  all  the  generals  were  in  it. 
Alas!  it  contained  none  but  wounded  and  women. 
We  were  at  last  obliged  to  resort  to  the  cellar 
for  refuge,  and  in  one  comer  of  this  I  remained 
the  whole  day,  my  children  sleeping  on  the  earth 
with  their  heads  in  my  lap,  and  in  the  same  situa- 
tion I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  Eleven  cannon 
balls  passed  through  the  house,  and  we  could  dis- 
tinctly hear  them  roll  away.  One  poor  soldier, 
who  was  lying  on  a  table,  for  the  purpose  of  hav- 
ing his  leg  amputated,  was  struck  by  a  shot,  which 
carried  away  his  other;  his  comrades  had  left  him, 
and  when  we  went  to  his  assistance,  we  found 
him  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  into  which  he  had 
crept,  more  dead  than  alive,  scarcely  breathing. 
My  reflections  on  the  danger  to  which  my  husband 
was  exposed,  now  agonised  me  exceedingly,  and  the 
thoughts  of  my  children,  and  the  necessity  of 
struggling  for  their  preservation,  alone  sustained 
m6,"t 

The  cellar  was  filled  with  wounded 
officers  and  terrified  women,  whom 
the  Baroness  tried  in  every  way  to 
relieve,  and  such  was  the  condition  in 
the  house  that  General  Phillips  said, 
**  I  would  not  for  ten  thousand 
guineas  come  again  to  this  place,  my 
heart  is  almost  broken."  Conditions 
continued  in  this  same  state  for  sev- 
eral days  longer,  and  finally  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon 
and  the  sufferings  of  the  British  re- 


•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution^  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
189-1&1. 

t  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  366;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  89 ;  LoweU, 
Bessiana  in  the  Revolution,  p.  172  et  seq. 
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lieved.*  Burgoyne  realized  the  futil- 
ity of  any  further  attempt  at  escape, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  men  under  him 
decided  to  ask  upon  what  terms  he 
might  surrender.  On  October  14  he 
sent  the  following  message  to  the 
American  conmiander : 

"After  having  fought  you  twice,  Lieutenant- 
General  Burgoyne  has  waited  some  days  in  his 
present  position,  determined  to  try  a  third  conflict 
against  any  force  you  could  bring  against  him. 
He  is  apprized  of  your  superiority  of  numbers, 
and  the  disposition  of  your  troops  to  impede  his 
supplies,  and  render  his  retreat  a  scene  of  carnage 
on  both  sides.  In  this  situation,  he  is  impelled 
by  humanity,  and  thinks  himself  justified  by  estaV 
lished  principles  and  precedents  of  state  and  war, 
to  spare  the  lives  of  brave  men  upon  honorable 
terms.  Should  Hajor-General  Gates  be  inclined 
to  treat  upon  that  idea.  General  Burgoyne  would 
propose  a  cessation  of  arms  during  the  time  neces- 
sary to  communicate  the  preliminary  terms,  by 
which  in  any  extremity  he  and  his  army  mean  to 
abide."  t 

In  discussing  the  terms  of  sur- 
render, two  days  were  consumed,  but 
finally  on  the  morning  of  October  17 
the  terms  of  capitulation  were  agreed 
upon.J  Gates  had  desired  that  the 
British  army  be  surrendered  as 
prisoners  of  war,  but  knowing  that 
Clinton  was  using  every  endeavor  to 
push  up  the  Hudson  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  Burgoyne,  he  finally  gave  wfify 
on  this  point,  and  the  terms  of  sur- 


*Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  358;  Lowell, 
Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  177. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution  vol.  !., 
p.  78;  Thacher,  p.  106. 

t  Clinton  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  439-448.  See  also 
Burgoyne's  defence  of  his  campaign  in  his  A 
State  of , the  Expedition  from  Canada  as  Laid  be- 
fore the  Bouse  of  Commons  (1780)  ;  Lowell, 
Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  162-169;  De 
Fonblanque's  Burgoyne,  p.  806  et  seq. 


render  were  as  follows  :*  The  British 
were  to  march  out  with  all  the  honors 
of  war,  and  its  camp  artillery,  to  a 
certain  place,  where  they  should  de- 
posit their  arms  and  leave  the  artil- 
lery; they  were  to  be  given  free  pas- 
sage to  England,  on  condition  that 
they  would  not  again  serve  in  America 
during  the  present  conflict;  the  army 
was  not  to  be  divided,  particularly  the 
men  from  the  officers;  the  officers  ad- 
mitted on  parole  and  permitted  to 
wear  their  side  arms;  roll-carrying 
and  other  regular  duties  were  to  be 
permitted;  private  property  was  to  be 
retained;  baggage  was  not  to  be 
searched  nor  molested;  and  the  Cana- 
dians were  to  be  sent  back  to  their 
country,  while  all  other  persons,  no 
matter  what  their  nationality,  apper- 
taining to  or  following  the  camp,  were 
to  be  fully  comprehended  in  the  terms 
of  capitulation,  t  The  total  force  sur- 
rendered was  5,763.  t 


*  See  the  resume  in  Lossing,  Field'Booh  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  78-79. 

t  Wilkinson,  who  was  adjutant-general,  in  his 
Memoirs,  gives  an  account  of  the  first  interview 
between  the  conquerer  and  the  conquered:  "Gen- 
eral Burgoyne  proposed  to  be  introduced  to  Gen- 
eral Gates,  and  we  crossed  the  Fishkill,  and  pro- 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  352. 
Lowell,  in  his  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  169 
makes  the  number  5,791,  as  does  Lossing.  See 
also  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence^ 
vol.  ii.,  chap.  Ixii.;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  172  et  seq. 
(Abbatt's  ed.).  On  Burgoyne's  reception  in  Eng- 
land and  his  efforts  to  obtain  a  hearing  to  settle 
the  responsibility  for  his  defeat,  see  Fisher,  vol. 
ii.,  chap.  Ixiii.  and  authorities  cited.  On  the  entire 
campaign,  see  also  John  A.  Stevens,  The  Burgoyne 
Campaign;  John  Watts  De  Peyster,  Major-Oeneral 
Philip  Schuyler  and  the  Burgoyne  Campaign; 
Douglas  Campbell,  Central  New  York  in  the  Revo* 
lution;  William  L.  Stone,  Burgoyne's  Surrender. 
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When  the  British  army  left  Ticon- 
deroga,  it  numbered  about  10,000  men, 
exclusive  of  Indians,  but  through  the 
casualties  of  war,  desertion,  etc.,  it 
had  been  reduced  at  the  time  of  sur- 
render to  less  than  6,000,  including 
among  the  soldiers  six  members  of 
Parliament.  At  this  time  the  army 
under  General  Gates  amounted  to 
more  than  9,000  regular  troops  and 
4,000  militia.  Upon  the  surrender,  the 
Americans  secured  a  fine  train  of 
brass  artillery,  consisting  of  40  pieces 
of  various  sizes  and  descriptions,  and 
all  the  arms  and  baggage  of  the 
British  troops.*     "When  the  British, 

ceeded  to  headquarters  on  horseback.  General 
Burgoyne  in  front,  with  his  Adjutant-general 
Kingston,  and  his  aids-de-camp,  Captain  Lord 
Petersham  and  Lieutenant  Wilford  behind  him; 
then  followed  Major-general  Philips,  the  Baron 
Kiedesel,  and  the  other  general  officers,  and  their 
suites,  according  to  rank.  General  Gates,  advised 
of  Burgoyne's  approach,  met  him  at  the  head  of 
his  camp,  Burgoyne,  in  a  rich  royal  uniform,  and 
Gates,  in  a  plain  blue  frock.  When  they  ap- 
proached nearly  within  sword's  length,  they  reined 
up  and  halted.  I  then  named  the  gentlemen,  and 
General  Burgoyne,  raising  his  hat  most  gracefully, 
said,  'The  fortune  of  war.  General  Gates,  has 
made  me  your  prisoner;*  to  which  the  conqueror, 
returning  a  courtly  salute,  promptly  replied,  *I 
shall  always  be  ready  to  bear  testimony,  that  it 
has  not  been  through  any  fault  of  your  excellency.* 
Major-general  Philips  then  advanced,  and  he  and 
General  Gates  saluted,  and  shook  hands  with  the 
familiarity  of  old  acquaintances.  The  Baron 
Riedesel  and  other  officers  were  introduced  in  their 
turn."  Doctor  Ramsey,  also,  in  his  History  of 
American  Revolution^  p.  368,  says,  that  *'  the  con- 
duct of  General  Burgoyne  in  his  interview  with 
General  Gates,  was  truly  dignified,  and  the  his- 
torian is  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  most,  the 
magnanimity  of  the  victorious,  or  the  fortitude 
of  the  vanquished  general."  See  also  Hildreth, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  211-215;  Thacher,  Military  Journal, 
p.  107;   Lossing,  pp.  80-8-1. 

*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.^ 
pp.  81-82. 


who  had  possession  of  the  forts  on  the 
lakes,  learned  of  Burgoyne's  sur- 
render, they  destroyed  everything  in 
the  vicinity,  threw  their  artillery  into 
the  lake,  and  retreated  toward  the 
north.  This  was  the  culmination  of 
the  British  attempt  to  divide  the  colo- 
nies.* At  the  outset  its  successes 
seemed  to  presage  ultimate  victory, 
but  the  obstacles  were  too  great  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  British,  who  ex- 
pected such  brilliant  results,  fell  vic- 
tims. Undoubtedly  the  campaign  had 
been  planned  with  great  abUity,  but 
its  execution  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  could  not  force  matters  to 
their  own  liking.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire campaign,  the  British  generals 
seemed  to  have  been  working  at  oppo- 
sites.  Instead  of  moving  in  concert, 
when  one  advanced,  the  other  re- 
treated. When  Carleton  had  obtained 
command  of  the  lakes,  Howe,  instead 
of  going  up  the  Hudson  toward  Al- 
bany, made  a  movement  into  Jersey 
and  advanced  toward  the  Delaware. 
Again,  when  Burgoyne  began  his 
triumphant  march  toward  the  south, 
Howe  began  his  expedition  against 
Philadelphia,  thus  depriving  the 
northern  army  of  the  aid  to  be  ex- 
pected from  that  of  the  south.  To 
this  want  of  cooperation  may  possi- 
bly be  attributed  the  ruin  of  the  whole 
enterprise. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender, 
Gates,  instead  of  reporting  the  victory 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  as  was  his 

•Botta,  History  of  the  War  of  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  328. 
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duty,  sent  his  aide,  Wilkinson,  with 
the  news  directly  to  Congress,  thereby 
slighting  Washington.  When  Wilkin- 
son was  introduced  into  the  Hall  of 
Congress,  he  said  *  *  The  whole  British 
army  has  laid  down  arms  at  Saratoga ; 
our  own,  full  of  vigor  and  courage, 
expect  your  orders;  it  is  for  your 
wisdom  to  decide  where  the  country 
may  still  have  need  of  their  services/* 
Congress  thereupon  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Gates  and  his  army,  and  Wil- 
kinson was  brevetted  brigadier-gen- 
eral ;  a  gold  medal  was  also  ordered  to 
be  struck  in  commemoration  of  the 
event  and  to  be  presented  to  Gates.* 
The  victorious  Americans  treated 
their  vanquished  foes  with  every  de- 
gree of  kindness  and  consideration. 
The  sick  and  wounded  were  carefully 
nursed,  and  in  every  way  the  officers 
and  troops  were  made  to  feel  that  the 
conquerors  were  as  generous  as  they 
were  brave.  Baroness  Riedesel  par- 
ticularly mentions  General  Schuyler's 
courtesy  and  politeness  to  herself  and 
others  who  accompanied  the  army. 
She  says : 

"Some  days  after  this  we  arrived  at  Albany, 
where  we  so  often  wished  ourselves;  but  we  did 
not  enter  it  as  we  expected  we  should  —  victors! 
We  were  received  by  the  good  General  Schuyler, 
his  ivife,  and  daughters,  not  as  enemies,  but  kind 
friends,  and  they  treated  us  with  the  most  marked 
attention  and  politeness,  as  they  did  General 
Burgoyne,  wlio  had  caused  General  Schuyler's 
beautifully  finished  house  to  be  burned.  In  fact, 
they  behaved  like  persons  of  exalted  minds,  who 
determined  to  bury  all  recollection  of  their  own 
injuries  in  the  contemplation  of  our  misfortunes. 
General  Burgoyne  was  struck  with  General  Schuy- 


ler's generosity,  and  said  to  him,  'You  show  me 
great  kindness,  though  I  have  done  you  great 
injury.'  'That  was  the  fate  of  war,*  replied  the 
brave  man,  'let  us  say  no  more  about  it.* "  * 

After  the  army  reached  Boston, 
however,  it  was  not  long  before 
trouble  arose.  Congress  was  suspi- 
cious that  the  British  would  not  hesi- 
tate to  reinlist  the  paroled  soldiers  im- 
mediately upon  their  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  committee  of  Congress 
having  this  in  charge  sought  a  pretext 
upon  which  they  might  hold  the  troops 
in  this  country.  The  British  commit- 
ted a  number  of  minor  disturbances  in 
Boston,  as  is  only  natural  when  a 
large  body  of  men  are  congregated  to- 
gether, and  Congress  seized  upon  this 
and  some  similar  pretexts  as  justify- 
ing them  in  refusing  to  allow  the  em- 
barkation of  the  troops  at  all.f  Con- 
sequently, the  troops  were  long  de- 
tained in  Massachusetts  and  were 
afterward  sent  to  the  back  woods  of 
Virginia,  none  of  them  being  released 
except  through  exchange.  It  was  ob- 
viously the  intention  of  Congress  to 
keep  5,000  men  out  of  the  field,  and 
by  some  it  is  considered  that  the 
means  employed  by  Congress  to  ac- 
complish their  ends  were  dishonor- 
able and  lost  them  more  in  character 
than  they  gained  in  strength.  Some 
claim  that  the  allegations  by  which 
Congress  attempted  to  justify  their 
actions  in  affecting  to  distrust  the 
British  faith  and  honor,  were  false 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  83,  where  a  facsimile  of  the  medal  is  given. 


•See  Thachpr.  Military  Journal,  pp.  112,  360; 
Tuckerman,  Life  of  Schuyler,  pp.  238-241. 

t  See  Marshall.  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
230-232;  Clinton  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  660-605. 
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and  frivolous.  Probably  this  was  en- 
tirely uncalled  for  and  the  British 
were  perfectly  honorable  in  their  in- 
tentions. At  any  rate,  these  were  the 
terms  made  by  the  American  com- 
mander, and  for  the  honor  of  America 
they  should  have  been  carried  out  to 
the  letter.  An  historian  says,  **  We 
shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether 
the  fears  manifested  by  Congress  had 
a  real  foundation,  and  we  shall  ab- 


stain as  well  from  blaming  the  im- 
prudence of  Burgoyne,  as  from  prais- 
ing the  wisdom,  or  condemning  the 
distrust  of  Congress.  It  is  but  too 
certain,  that  in  these  civil  dissensions 
and  animosities,  appearances  become 
realities  and  probabilities  demonstra- 
tion. Accordingly,  at  that  time,  the 
Americans  complained  bitterly  of 
British  perfidy,  and  the  English  of 
American  want  of  faith.''* 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XVL      . 

burgoyne's  proclamation. 

By  John  Bttrgotne,  Esq.,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majesty's  armies  in  America,  colonel  of  the  queen's  reg- 
iment of  light  dragoons,  governor  of  Fort  William,  in  North  Britain,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  commanding  an  army  and  fleet  employed  on  an  expedition  from  Canada, 
etc.,  etc. 


The  forces  entrusted  to  my  command,  are 
designed  to  act  in  concert,  and  upon  a  common 
principle,  with  the  numerous  armies  and  fleets 
which  already  display  in  every  quarter  of 
America,  the  power,  the  justice,  and,  when 
properly  sought,  the  mercy  of  the  king. 

The  cause  in  which  the  British  arms  is  thus  ex- 
erted, applies  to  the  most  affecting  interests  of 
the  human  heart;  and  the  military  servants  of 
the  crown,  at  first  called  forth  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  restoring  the  rights  of  the  Constitution, 
now  comhine  with  love  of  their  country,  and  duty 
to  their  sovereign,  the  other  extensive  incitements, 
which  form  a  due  sense  of  the  general  privileges 
of  mankind.  To  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  tem- 
perate part  of  the  public,  and  the  breasts  of  suf 
fering  thousands,*  in  the  provinces,  be  the  melan- 
choly appeal,  whether  the  present  unnatural 
rebellion  has  not  been  made  a  foundation  for  the 
completest  system  of  tyranny  that  ever  God,  in 
his  displeasure,  suffered  for  a  time  to  be  exercised 
over  a  froward  and  stubborn  generation. 

Arbitrary  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty, persecution,  and  torture,  unprecedented  in 
the  inquisition  of  the  Romish  church,  are  among 
the  palpable  enormities  that  verify  the  affirma- 
tive. These  are  inflicted,  by  assemblies  and  com- 
mittees, who  dare  to  profess  themselves  friends  to 
liberty,  upon  the  most  quiet  subjects,  without  dis- 


tinction of  age  or  sex,  for  the  sole  crime,  often  for 
the  sole  suspicion,  of  having  adhered  in  principle 
to  the  government  under  which  they  were  born, 
and  to  which,  by  every  tie,  divine  and  human, 
they  owe  allegiance.  To  consummate  these  shock- 
ing proceedings,  the  profanation  of  religion  is 
added  to  the  most  profligate  prostitution  of  com- 
mon reason;  the  consciences  of  men  ar«  set  at 
naught;  and  multitudes  are  compelled  not  only 
to  bear  arms,  but  also  to  swear  subjection  to  an 
usurpation  they  abhor. 

Animated  by  these  considerations;  at  the  head 
of  troops  in  the  full  powers  of  health,  discipline, 
and  valor;  determined  to  strike  where  necessary. 


•  See  also  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  I., 
pp.  339-344;  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  210-214,  698;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washing- 
ton's Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  175,  190,  225,  234, 
246-247,  283,  293,  360,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  222,  276; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  44-49, 
117  (ed.  1788)  ;  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
viii. ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
202  et  seq.;  Lamb,  Journal  of  the  American  War, 
chap.  X.;  De  Fonblanque,  Life  of  Burgoyne; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  129  et  seq,  (Abbatt's  ed.) ; 
Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  180  et  seq.; 
Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
167-180. 
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and  anxious  to  spare  where  possible,  I,  by  these 
presents,  invite  and  exhort  all  persons,  in  all 
places  where  the  progress  of  this  army  may  point, 

—  and  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I  will  extend  it  far 

—  to  maintain  such  a  conduct  as  may  justify  me 
in  protecting  their  lands,  habitations,  and  families. 
The  intention  of  this  address  is  to  hold  forth 
security,  not  depredation  to  the  country.  To  those 
whom  spirit  and  principle  may  induce  to  partake 
the  glorious  task  ef  redeeming  their  countrymen 
from  dungeons,  and  re-establishing  the  blessings 
of  legal  government,  I  offer  encouragement  and 
employment;  and,  upon  the  first  intelligence  of 
their  association,  I  will  find  means  to  assist  their 
undertakings.  The  domestic,  the  industrious,  the 
infirm,  and  even  the  timid  inhabitants,  I  am  de- 
sirous to  protect,  provided  they  remain  quietly  at 
their  houses;  that  they  do  not  suffer  their  cattle 
to  be  removed,  nor  their  corn  or  forage  to  be 
secreted  or  destroyed;  that  they  do  not  break  up 
their  bridges  or  roads;  nor  by  any  other  act, 
directly  or  indirectly,  endeavor  to  obstruct  the 
operations  of  the  king's  troops,  or  supply  or  assist 
those  of  the  enemy. 

Every  species  of  provision,  brought  to  my  camp 
will  be  paid  for  at  an  equitable  rate,  and  in  solid 
coin. 


In  consciousness  of  Christianity,  my  royal  mas* 
ter's  clemency,  and  the  honor  of  soldiership,  I 
have  dwelt  upon  this  invitation,  and  wished  for 
more  persuasive  terms  to  give  it  impression.  And 
let  not  people  be  led  to  disregard  it,  by  con- 
sidering their  distance  from  the  immediate  situa- 
tion of  my  camp.  I  have  but  to  give  stretch  to 
the  Indian  forces  under  my  direction  —  and  they 
amount  to  thousands  —  to  overtake  the  hardened 
enemies  of  Great  Britain  and  America.  I  con- 
sider them  the  same,  wherever  they  may  lurk. 

If,  notwithstanding  these  endeavors,  and  sin- 
cere inclinations  to  effect  them,  the  frenzy  of 
hostility  should  remain,  I  trust  I  shall  stand  ac- 
quitted in  the  eyes  of  God  and  men,  in  denouncing 
and  executing  the  vengeance  of  the  state  against 
the  wilful  outcasts.  The  messengers  of  justice 
and  of  wrath  await  them  in  the  field :  and  devas- 
tation, famine,  and  every  concomitant  horror,  that 
a  reluctant,  but  indispensable  prosecution  of  mili- 
tary duty  must  occasion,  will  bar  the  way  to  their 
return. 

JOHN  BURGOYNE. 
Camp,  at  Ticonderoga,  July  2,  1777. 

By  order  of  his  Excellency,  the  lieut.-general. 
RoBEBT  Kingston,  Secretary. 


CHAPTER   XVII. 

1777. 

HOWE's   CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  PHILADELPHIA. 

The  plan  of  campaign  —  Washington  perplexed  as  to  Howe's  movements  —  Arrival  of  Marquis  de  Lafayette  — 
Other  foreign  officers  —  Howe  lands  at  head  of  Elk  River  —  Battle  of  the  Brandywine  —  Retreat  of  the 
American  Army  —  Battle  near  White  Horse  Tavern  —  Congress  abandons  Philadelphia  —  Navigation  on  the 
Delaware  obstructed  —  Battle  of  Germantown  —  Attack  on  Forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer  —  Final  reduction  of 
the  Delaware  fortifications  —  Washington  retires  to  White  Marsh  —  Howe's  attempt  to  draw  him  into 
battle  —  Washington  goes  to  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge. 

time  to  recruit  his  army  so  as  to  be 
better  able  to  sustain  the  contest.  But 
he  was  unable  to  penetrate  the  de- 
signs of  Howe  and  was  exceedingly 
perplexed  as  to  the  direction  in  which 
the  British  commander  intended  to 
strike  the  first  blow.  He  was  there- 
fore under  the  necessity  of  distribut- 
ing his  forces  over  a  large  territory, 
so  as  to  be  better  able  to  meet  any 


Undoubtedly,  had  Howe  carried 
out  the  plans  he  had  formulated  with 
promptitude  and  vigor,  and  had  he 
received  sufficient  reinforcements  of 
troops,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
cqnduct  the  campaign  with  a  greater 
degree  of  success.  But  reinforcements 
did  not  arrive  and  he  remained  singu- 
larly inactive  until  late  in  the  spring. 
This  inactivity  allowed  Washington 
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emergency  that  might  arise.  This  he 
did  rather  than  concentrate  all  his 
forces  in  one  place,  for  it  would  be  far 
easier  to  move  a  small  body  rapidly 
than  a  large  one.  Accordingly,  such 
troops  as  he  could  raise  in  the  North- 
ern provinces  were  stationed  partly  at 
Ticonderoga  and  partly  at  Peekskill. 
Those  from  the  Middle  and  Southern 
provinces  were  stationed  in  New  Jer- 
sey, and  a  few  corps  were  sent  for  the 
protection  of  the  most  Western  prov- 
inces. Thus,  if  Howe  moved  in  the 
direction  of  Philadelphia,  he  would  be 
opposed  by  the  forces  in  New  Jersey, 
while  the  troops  toward  the  North 
could  be  sent  against  his  right  flank. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should  move 
toward  the  North,  the  troops  at 
Peekskill  would  be  able  to  dispute  his 
passage,  while  the  Southern  forces  in 
New  Jersey  would  attack  his  left 
flank.  Again,  if  the  forces  in  Canada 
should  come  by  sea  to  join  General 
Howe  upon  the  shores  of  New  Jersey, 
the  troops  in  the  North  could  immedi- 
ately  unite  with  those  in  Jersey  and 
thus  present  a  united  front  against 
the  combined  British  armies.  Again, 
if  the  British  troops  in  Canada  should 
make  a  descent  upon  Ticonderoga, 
the  forces  at  Peekskill  could  be  im- 
mediately rushed  to  the  aid  of  the 
American  troops  at  the  former  posi- 
tion. Thus  the  American  commander 
seems  to  have  laid  his  plans  to  oppose 
Howe  with  the  greatest  number  of 
troops,  no  matter  what  direction  the 
English  commander  might  take.  At 
the  same  time  Congress  felt  that  it 


was  exceedingly  important  that  the 
city  of  Philadelphia  should  continue 
in  the  power  of  the  United  States,  as 
its  loss  would  operate  powerfully  to 
change  the  sentiment  in  America  as 
to  the  chances  of  success  of  the  Con- 
tinental forces.  Therefore,  Congress 
ordered  a  camp  to  be  formed  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  with 
the  double  object  of  receiving  such 
troops  as  might  arrive  from  the  South 
and  West,  and  of  serving  in  case  of 
need  as  a  reserve.  Eecruits  from 
Pennsylvania  were  also  to  assemble 
here  together  with  several  regiments 
of  Continental  troops,  the  camp  being 
placed  in  command  of  Arnold,  who  at 
that  time  was  in  Philadelphia. 

Fortunately,  before  Howe  began 
active  operations  Washington  re- 
ceived from  France  a  much  needed 
supply  of  25,000  muskets.*  He  then 
left  Morristown,  and  toward  the  end 
of  May  took  a  strong  position  at  Mid- 
dlebrook,  nine  miles  from  New  Bruns- 
wick.t  On  June  13,  1777,  Howe 
marched  out  of  New  Brunswick,  evi- 
dently with  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Philadelphia,  but*  undoubtedly  the 
real  object  was  to  draw  Washington 
from  his  defences  and  to  bring  on  a 
general  engagement.  Washington, 
however,  was  determined  to  avoid 
this  and  Howe  was  forced  to  make  a 
movement  in  another  direction.  After 


•Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  10. 

t  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v., 
pp.  444,  450;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  58  et  seq,;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  78. 
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remaining  in  this  position  for  six 
days,  Howe  made  a  retrograde  move- 
ment toward  Amboy,  which  drew 
Washington  down  from  the  high 
ground  as  far  as  Quibbletown,  where- 
upon Howe  suddenly  reversed  and  en- 
deavored to  cut  him  off  from  the  hills ; 
but  Washington  beat  a  hasty  retreat 
to  Middlebrook  and  thus  again  foiled 
the  British  commander.  Howe  there- 
upon crossed  over  to  Staten  Island 
and  evacuated  the  Jerseys.* 

Again  Washington  was  in  a  per- 
plexed state  of  mind  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  several  movements  of  the 
British.  It  was  well  known  that  Bur- 
goyne  was  advancing  toward  the 
South  with  a  large  force.  In  New 
York  the  British  were  making  prepa- 
rations for  some  expedition  by  sea, 
which  might  be  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking either  Philadelphia  or  New 
England,  in  order  to  create  a  diver- 
sion in  favor  of  Burgoyne.f  It  might 
also  be  that  these  preparations  were 
being  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascend- 
ing the  Hudson  and  placing  the 
American  army  near  Saratoga  be- 
tween two  fires,  and  after  its  defeat, 
of  joining  Burgoyne  and  then  pro- 


♦  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution^  vol.  iv,,  pp. 
60-64;  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  190-191;  Carrington, 
Baitlea  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  298-301;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
11-13;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  77-78; 
Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  97-101 ;  Sparks,  Life  of 
Washington,  pp.  227-228. 

t  See  the  various  notes  regarding  this  in  Ford's 
ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v.,  pp.  435-455 ; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  469- 
474  (ed.  1788) ;  Drake,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  44;  Sted- 
man,  American  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  238;  Graham, 
Life  of  Morgan,  p.  124. 


ceeding  in  full  force  against  Washing- 
ton in  New  Jersey.*  Thinking  that 
this  latter  plan  was  the  most  likely, 
Washington  was  very  slow  in  his 
movements,  but  in  July,  when  the 
British  fleet  went  to  sea,  he  took  the 
main  body  of  his  force  across  Jersey 
to  the  Delaware,  so  as  to  be  prepared 
should  the  British  make  an  attempt 
upon  Philadelphia.t 

While  awaiting  definite  news  as  to 
the  designs  of  the  British,  Washing- 
ton went  to  Philadelphia  to  confer 
with  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
while  there  he  met  the  Marquis  de 
Lafayette  for  the  first  time. J  This 
young  French  noble  had  been  greatly 
aroused  by  the  story  of  the  gallant 
fight  made  by  the  Americans  against 
British  oppression,  and  though  he 
had  only  recently  been  married,  signi- 
fied his  desire  to  aid  the  Americans 
in  their  contest.    The  French  minis- 


•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
211. 

t  Shortly  before  this  time  Charles  Lee,  then 
a  prisoner  in  JN^ew  York,  began  an  intrigue  with 
the  Howes  for  the  purpose  of  ingratiating  himself 
and  obtaining  his  liberty.  He  drew  up  a  plan  of 
operations  (dated  March  29,  1777)  for  a  summer 
campaign  against  the  American  army  and  in  every 
way  endeavored  to  give  the  British  generals  such 
information  as  they  could  use  to  their  profit.  See 
Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  299-308. 
Carrington  {Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  41(K- 
411)  gives  extracts  from  Lee's  letter  to  the  Howes. 
See  also  George  H.  Moore,  Treason  of  Charles 
Lee,  New  York  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol. 
iv.  (1874);  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence,  vol.  i.,  p.  544,  vol.  ii.,  p.  75;  Johnson, 
General  Washington,  pp.  148-149,  and  App.  A.,  pp. 
325-330. 

t  His  full  name  was  Marie  Jean  Paul  Yves  Roch 
Gilbert  Motier,  Marquis  de  Lafayette  (often 
spelled  La  Fayette), 
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try,  however,  fearing  international 
complications  if  the  expedition  should 
leave  the  shores  of  France,  absolutely 
forbade  him  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for  this 
purpose  in  France.  But  Lafayette 
was  not  to  be  turned  from  his  pur- 
pose, and  having  secretly  fitted  out  a 
vessel  and  persuaded  a  number  of  his 
friends  to  accompany  him  to  America, 
he  embarked,  reaching  the  shores  of 
America  in  safety,  and  subsequently 
presenting  his  credentials  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs.*  At  this 
time,  however,  there  were  a  large 
number  of  applications  from  foreign 
officers  for  employment  in  the  Ameri- 
can army,  and  as  Congress  could  not 
give  them  the  positions  they  desired 
without  creating  jealousy  and  dissat- 
isfaction among  the  American  officers, 
Lafayette  in  company  with  the  others 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  secure 
the  coveted  positions.  The  failure  to 
receive  high  rank,  however,  did  not 
discourage  Lafayette,  and  he  immedi- 
ately offered  his  service  as  a  volun- 
teer without  pay,  whereupon  his  re- 
quest for  service  was  granted  and  he 
received  the  rank  of  major-general,  t 


*  On  his  early  life  and  his  adventures  before 
he  succeeded  in  reaching  America  see  Charle- 
magne Tower,  Jr.,  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayette  in 
the  American  Revolutiony  vol.  i.,  chap.  i. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  231.  The 
language  of  Congress,  July  31st  1777,  was: — 

"  Whereas,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  out  of  his 
great  zeal  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  in  which  the 
United  States  are  engaged,  has  left  his  family  and 
connections,  and,  at  his  own  expense,  come  over 
to  offer  his  services  to  the  United  States  without 
pension,  or  particular  allowance,  and  is  anxious 
to  risk  his  life  in  our  cause: 

**  Resolved,  That  his  service  be   accepted,   and 


At  this  time  he  was  not  yet  20  years 
of  age,  but  Lafayette's  personality 
and  the  romantic  manner  in  which  he 
came  to  America  immediately  predis- 
posed Washington  in  his  favor,  and 
the  attachment  which  sprang  up  be- 
tween the  two  continued  throughout 
their  lifetime.  Washington  requested 
Lafayette  to  consider  headquarters 
as  his  home,  a  privilege  of  which  La- 
fayette immediately  availed  himself.* 
At  the  same  time  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  other  foreign  officers  in 
•America  who  had  come  to  aid  the 
patriotic  cause,  among  them  being 
Thaddeus  Kosciusko,  Casimir  Pu- 
laski, Johann  De  Kalb,  Steuben.f  All 
rendered  valuable  services  in  the 
American  cause. 

Meanwhile,  Washington  had  been 
receiving  all  manner  of  contradictory 
reports  as  to  the  course  taken  by 
Howe's  fleet,  one  report  stating  tiiat 
he  had  returned  to  the  Hudson,  an- 
other stating  that  he  was  now  enter- 
ing the  Delaware,  while  still  another 
imparted  the  information  that  he  had 
taken  a  southerly  course  toward 
Charleston.  Finally,  late  in  August, 
it  was  ascertained  that  the  fleet  had 


that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious 
family  and  connections,  he  have  the  rank  and  com- 
mission of  major-general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States." — Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
303.  See  also  Lafayette's  letter  of  thanks  to 
Hancock,  in  Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i., 
pp.  184-185. 

•  Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
214-215;  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  v.,  p.  454;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  152-153. 

t  Whose  full  name  was  Friedrich  Wilhelm 
August  Heinrich  Ferdinand,  Baron  von  Steuben. 
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entered  the  Chesapeake  (Howe's  offi- 
cers having  persuaded  him  not  to  dis- 
embark in  the  Delaware*)  and  that 
the  troops  were  being  landed  at  the 
head  of  the  Elk  River,  from  which 
point  it  was  Howe's  intention  to  make 
a  direct  descent  upon  Philadelphia,  f 
The  place  of  debarkation  was  but  a 
few  days'  march  from  Philadelphia, 
and  the  country  was  fairly  good  for  a 
rapid  advance;  there  were  no  large 
rivers  to  cross,  and  no  strong  position 
which  the  opposing  American  army 
could  take  to  dispute  Howe's  prog- 
ress. Shortly  after  he  had  landed, 
Howe  issued  a  proclamation  promis- 
ing to  pardon  and  protect  all  those 
who  would  submit  to  British  author- 
ity ;  t  hut  even  those  who  were  most 
disposed  to  heed  this  warning,  as 
well  as  those  who  were  lukewarm  in 
their  attachment  to  the  American 
cause,  preferred  to  await  the  outcome 
of  the  campaign  before  deciding  to 
which  cause  they  would  ultimately 
adhere. 

Washington  was  too  well  versed  in 
military  strategy  and  science  not  to' 
understand  that  much  depended  upon 
the  manner  in  which  this  campaign 
was  conducted.  As  his  troops  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  raw  and  undisciplined 
men,  he  realized  that  it  would  be 


•  Fortcscue,  The  British  Army,  vol.  iii.,  p.  212 ; 
Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  363-363. 

t  On  the  maneuvres  of  the  fleet,  see  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
17-19.  See  also  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  213-214;  Brooks,  Life  of  Knoxy  p.  103; 
Lodge,  Oeorge  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  189-191. 

X  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  206- 
207. 


better  to  avoid  a  general  engagement 
with  the  veterans  under  Howe,  but 
fearing  the  adverse  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
if  Philadelphia  should  fall,  he  deter- 
mined to  obstruct  Howe^s  progress  as 
much  as  possible  and  defeat  his  plan 
for  the  capture  of  that  city.  Accord- 
ingly, he  marched  to  meet  the  British 
commander  and  disposed  his  troops 
so  as  to  be  better  able  to  defeat  the 
army  under  Howe.  Howe  had  suf- 
fered from  a  lack  of  horses,  because  a 
large  number  of  those  he  carried  had 
perished  on  the  voyage,  and  conse- 
quently his  progress  from  the  head  of 
the  Elk  was  delayed  until  September 
3.  **  Two  years,''  said  he,  '*  have  we 
maintained  the  war  and  struggled 
with  diflSculties  innumerable,  but  the 
prospect  has  brightened.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reap  the  fruits  of  all  our  toils 
and  dangers;  if  we  behave  like  men, 
this  third  campaign  will  be  our 
last. "  *  As  the  royal  army  advanced, 
Washington  retreated  across  the 
Brandywine,  a  small  stream  which 
flows  into  the  Delaware  at  Wilming- 
ton. Washington  supposed  that  the 
British  would  attempt  a  passage  at 
Chad's  (or  Chadd's)  Ford,  and  with 
his  main  army  he  took  post  opposite 
this  ford.f  Ordering  General  Sulli- 
van with  a  detachment  to  watch  the 
fords  above,  in  order  to  harass  the 
British  and  retard  their  progress  as 

•  Ibid,  p.  212. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  367 ; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  222- 
223;  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  55-56. 
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much  as  possible,  he  sent  General 
Maxwell,  with  about  1,000  light 
troops,  to  occupy  the  other  side  of  the 
Brandywine.*  The  formation  of  the 
American  army  was  as  follows :  The 
right  wing  was  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  with  six  brigades,  in- 
cluding those  of  Lord  Stirling  and 
General  Stephen;  the  extreme  left 
was  guarded  by  John  Armstrong  with 
the  Pennsylvania  militia;  Wayne's 
division  with  Thomas  Proctor's  ar- 
tillery    guarded     the     ford;     and 


advanced  to  the  attack,  the  right  un- 
der command  of  General  BjQyphausen 
marching  straight  to  Chad's  Ford, 
and  the  left  under  Lord  Cornwallis, 
accompanied  by  Generals  Howe,  Sir 
Charles  Grey,  Grant  and  James 
Agnew,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  right 
of  the  Americans  and  to  gain  their 
rear  by  making  a  circuit  toward  a 
point  named  the  Forks,  where  the 
two  branches  of  the  Brandywine 
unite.  Knyphausen's  column  soon 
came  in  conflict  with  the  light  troops 


The  Battle  of  Brandywine. 


Greene's  division,  consisting  of 
George  Weedon's  and  Peter  Muhlen- 
berg's brigades,  accompanied  by 
Washington,  formed  a  reserve  and 
took  a  position  in  the  centre  between 
the  right  and  left  wings,  f 

Early  on  the  morning  of  September 
11,  the  British  army  in  two  columns 

•Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  23;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  226;  Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette, 
vol.  i.,  p.  224. 

t  Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  225 ; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
169-170. 


under  General  Maxwell,  and  by  rein- 
forcing his  advance  Kjiyphausen  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  Americans 
across  the  river,  where  they  sheltered 
themselves  under  their  batteries  on 
the  north  bank.  Knyphausen  then 
brought  up  his  artillery  which  was 
placed  in  the  most  advantageous 
points,  and  a  sharp  artillery  duel  was 
carried  on  between  the  two  forces.* 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  369- 
370;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  197- 
198;  Lossing,  pp.  171-173;  Sparks,  Life  of  Wash' 
ington,  p.  233, 
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Meanwhile  the  British  left  wing 
under  Comwallis  crossed  the  Ford 
above  the  Forks.  The  information 
given  to  Washington  regarding  this 
movement  seems  to  have  been  very 
conflicting,  coming  as  it  did  from  sev- 
eral different  quarters  and  through 
unpracticed  scouts.  Consequently,  his 
movements  were  much  embarrassed.* 
Having  passed  the  fords.  Lord  Com- 
wallis took  the  road  toward  Dilworth, 
which  led  him  to  the  American  right,  t 
General  Sullivan,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  command  the  troops  in  that 
quarter,  occupied  the  heights  above 
Birmingham  church,  his  right  flank 
covered  by  the  woods  and  his  left 
flank  extending  to  Brandywine,  the 
artillery  being  placed  at  advanta- 
geous points.  Lord  Cornwallis  formed 
his  troops  in  battle  order  about  4 
o^clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  shortly 
afterward  began  the  attack.  The  re- 
sistance was  intrepidly  sustained  by 
the  Americans  for  some  time,  but  at 
length  they  were  compelled  to  give 
away.J  Upon  hearing  the  firing  from 
that  quarter,  Washington  ordered 
General  Greene,  with  the  brigades 
under  Weedon  and  Muhlenberg,  to 
support  Sullivan.  Greene  covered  the 
four  miles  in  about  42  minutes,  but 
upon  reaching  the  scene  of  battle 
found  Sullivan's  division  completely 

*  Irving,  Life  of  Wctahington,  vol.  iil.,  pp.  216- 
216;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
228;  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  !.,  p.  192; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  226-228 ; 
Logging,  pp.  173-174. 

t  Tower,  Marquia  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  !.,  p.  226. 

t  Logging,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  175-176. 


defeated  and  in  full  flight.  Greene 
covered  the  retreat  and  shortly  after- 
ward, finding  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion, he  renewed  the  battle  and  put  a 
stop  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy.* 
As  soon  as  Kiiyphausen  was  informed 
that  Cornwallis*  division  was  in  ac- 
tion, he  immediately  forced  a  passage 
at  Chad's  Ford,  attacked  Wayne's 
troops  opposite  him,  and  drove  them 
into  headlong  flight.f  Consequently, 
as  both  divisions  of  the  army  had 
been  decisively  defeated,  Washington, 
with  such  of  the  troops  as  he  had  been 
able  to  keep  together,  retired  with  his 
artillery  to  Chester.  There  a  halt  was 
made  within  eight  miles  of  the  British 
army  until  the  next  morning,  when 
the  retreat  was  continued  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  British  troops  were  so  ex- 
hausted from  fighting  that  they  did 
not  continue  the  pursuit  during  the 
night,  which  fact  probably  saved  the 
American  army  from  total  annihila- 
tion.$ 

The  losses  on  the  American  side  in 
this  battle  were  severe,  amounting  to 
300  killed,  600  wounded,  and  about 
400  captured  by  the  British.  The 
British  loss  is  supposed  to  have  been 
much  less,  probably  not  exceeding  600 

•  Sparkg'  ed.  of  Waghington*g  Writings,  vol.  v., 
pp.  66-59;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  80-83; 
Fioice,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  312-316; 
Knox,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  104,  267-269;  StilW, 
Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp.  77-80; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  229-231. 

t  Trevelyan,  Am,erican  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
230-231. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  174-179;  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  370^381;  Lowell, 
Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  199;  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  220-222. 
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killed  and  wounded.  Among  the 
Americans  wounded  was  Lafayette, 
who  received  a  bullet  in  the  leg,  from 
which  he  was  laid  up  for  several 
months,  t  The  troops  under  Count 
Pulaski  displayed  great  bravery  in 
this  action,  and  for  meritorious  con- 
duct on  the  field  of  battle  Pulaski  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-gen- 
eral in  command  of  the  cavalry.  Sub- 
sequently an  investigation  of  Gen- 
eral Sullivan's  conduct  was  made,  but 
he  was  exonerated  from  any  blame 
connected  with  the  retreat.  J 

After  allowing  his  army  a  day  of 
complete  rest,  Washington  recrossed 
the  Schuylkill  and  proceeded  by  the 
Lancaster  Road  with  the  full  inten- 
tion of  meeting  and  engaging  the 
British  army.  The  night  after  the 
battle  of  Brandywine,  Sir  William 
Howe  encamped  his  army  on  the  field 
of  the  conflict,  and  on  the  two  succeed- 
ing days  marched  by  easy  stages 
toward  Chester,  also  occupying  Wil- 
mington, to  which  place  the  sick  and 
wounded  were  carried.  On  the  15th, 
in  an  effort  to  gain  the  left  of  the  Brit- 
ish, the  American  army  reached  the 


*  Gordon,  American  Revolutiony  vol.  ii.,  p.  509 
(ed.  1788)  ;  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  i.,  p.  447; 
Drake,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  48 ;  Reed,  Life  of  Joseph 
Reed^  vol.  i.,  pp.  305-307 ;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washing- 
ton's Writings,  vol.  vi.,  p.  71;  Trevelyan,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  232;  Sparks,  Life  of 
Washington,  p.  235. 

t  Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
232-233. 

t  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  218-219;  American  His- 
torical Magazine  (December,  1866)  ;  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  (1866- 
1867).  See  also  W.  D.  Stone,  The  Battle  of 
Brandyxjcine  (1896). 


Warren  Tavern  on  the  Lancaster 
Road,  about  twenty-three  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Early  the  next  morn- 
ing Washington  was  apprized  that  tlie 
British  were  approaching  in  two  col- 
umns, and  therefore  determined  to 
hasten  his  march  and  to  engage  Howe 
in  front.*  Both  armies  made  hasty 
preparations  for  the  battle,  and  the 
advance  guards  had  even  begun  to 
skirmish  when  a  terrific  thunder 
storm  arose  which  absolutely  pre- 
vented fighting  by  either  army  except 
with  the  bayonet.  The  gunlocks  were 
not  well  secured  and  the  muskets  soon 
became  unfit  for  use;  in  addition  the 
cartridge  boxes  had  not  been  well 
made  so  as  to  protect  the  ammunition, 
and  more  than  400,000  were  ruined. 
The  American  soldiers  were  without 
bayonets,  and  as  the  British  were  well 
equipped  with  these  instruments  and 
well  trained  in  their  use,  Washington 
perceived  that  they  possessed  a  great 
superiority  over  his  army,  and  that  a 
retreat  was  absolutely  necessary,  f 
The  attempt  to  engage  the  British 
army  was  therefore  abandoned,  the 
retreat  continuing  all  day  and  a 
greater  part  of  the  night,  in  the  midst 
of  a  heavy  downpour  and  over  very 
poor  roads. J     One  of  Washington's 

•Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  30-31.  See  also  Wiashington's  letter 
in  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  237-238. 

t  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  193.  See 
also  Knox's  letter  of  September  24  to  his  wife,  in 
Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  105;  Kalb*s  letter  of 
September  24,  1777,  quoted  in  Fredrich  Kapp, 
Life  of  John  Kalh,  p.  125. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  ISO;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  p.  383;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  179-180. 
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oflScers  writes:  **  The  hot-headed 
politicians  will  no  doubt  censure  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  while  the  more 
judicious  will  approve  it,  as  not  only 
expedient,  but  in  such  a  case  highly- 
commendable.  It  was,  without  doubt, 
chagrining  to  a  person  of  his  fine  feel- 
ings to  retreat  before  an  enemy  not 


munition,  it  was  ascertained  that  there 
was  scarcely  a  musket  that  could  be 
discharged  and  hardly  one  cartridge 
that  was  fit  for  use.*  The  army  then 
retired  to  Warwick  Furnace,  on  the 
south  branch  of  the  French  Creek, 
where  a  supply  of  muskets  and  am- 
munition could  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
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Americans  in  disorderly  retreat,    llie  two  regiments  under  Colonel  Musgrave  were  not  engaged. 


more  in  number  than  himself;  yet, 
with  a  true  greatness  of  spirit,  he  sac- 
rificed them  to  the  good  of  his  coun- 
try.'* *  Early  the  next  morning  a  halt 
was  made  at  Yellow  Springs,  and 
upon  examining  the  muskets  and  am- 


•  Josiah  Quincy,  Memoir  of  Major  Samuel  Shaw, 
quoted  by  Irving,  Life  of  Washingtony  vol.  iii., 
p.  227. 


cient  time  to  dispute  the  passage  of 
the  Schuylkill  Eiver. 

At  Paoli  Inn,  in  the  vicinity  of 
White  Horse  Tavern,  a  detachment  of 
1,500  troops,  under  General  Wayne, 

•  G.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  i.,  p.  461 ; 
F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  p.  84;  Ford's  ed. 
of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  77,  81,  83; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution^  vol.  ii.,  p.  515  (ed. 
1788). 
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had  been  stationed  in  the  woods  on  the 
left  of  the  British  army  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  the  latter  as  much 
as  possible.    Upon  learning  of  this, 
Howe  dispatched  General  Grey  on  the 
night  of  September  20,  with  a  suffi- 
cient body  of  troops  completely  to 
overwhelm  Wayne.    Grey  was  almost 
successful  in  the  task  assigned  him, 
but  Wayne  had  been  warned  of  the 
attack  and  was  prepared  for  it.    His 
troops  resisted  bravely  and  he  was 
able  to  save  his  artillery  and  stores. 
The  British  finally  conquered,  how- 
ever, killing  or  wounding  about  300 
men  and  taking  nearly  100  prisoners. 
The  British  loss  amounted  to  only  4 
killed  and  4  wounded.*    Wayne  was 
sharply   censured  for  his   apparent 
neglect  in  allowing  the  British  to  sur- 
prise him,  and  he  demanded  a  court- 
martial  to  determine  his  responsibil- 
ity^, but  he  was  acquitted  with  honor.f 
The  result  of  the  campaign  thus  far 
had  been  all  in  favor  of  the  British, 
and  it  was  seen,  unless  some  notable 
event  should  occur,  that  Philadelphia 
would  soon  be  in  the  possession  of 
the     British.       Congress     therefore 
determined   to   move   from   the   city 
to  a  place  of  safety  as  soon  as  it 
should  become  absolutely  necessary. 
The    magazines    and    public    stores 
were    removed,    but    the    members 

♦Carrington,  p.  383;  StilW,  Wayne  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Line,  pp.  82-91;  Reed,  Life  of 
Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  pp.  312-313;  Trevelyan, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  232-234;  Loss-- 
ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
163-164. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  229- 
230. 


themselves   continued  to   hold  their 
sittings  in  the  city  and  to  maintain 
their   authority  until  the  very  last 
moment.     They    did    not,    however, 
lose     confidence     in     Washington's 
ability,  but  gave  him  still  greater  au- 
thority.   He  had  been  invested  with 
power  to  seize  whatever  provisions 
were  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  troops,  paying  for  such  provi- 
sions in  public  certificates.    He  was 
also    empowered    to    try    by    court- 
martial,  and  immediately  upon  con- 
viction to  execute   such  persons  as 
should  assist  the  British  in  any  way 
or    furnish    them    with    provisions, 
arms,   and   stores.     The   citizens    of 
Philadelphia   were   levied   upon    for 
blankets,  shoes,  and  clothing,  before 
the  British  captured  the  city.    These 
measures  were  considered  an  absolute 
necessity  in  the  face  of  an  advancing 
British  army,  and  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  a  large  body  of 
sympathizing    Tories    or    lukewarm 
neutrals  in  the  vicinity.*     To  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  at  this  time  a  lieu- 
tenant-colonel,    was     entrusted    the 
work  of  carrying  out  the  terms  of 
these  provisions,  and  he  executed  the 
task  with  energy,  judgment  and  with 
a    great   measure    of    success.      On 
September  18,  the  British  now  being 
very  near  Philadelphia,  Congress  de- 
cided it  most  prudent  to  abandon  the 
city.    They  first  went  to  Lancaster 
and  later  to  Yorktown,  where  they 
continued  to  transact  business  for  the 


•  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  220-221. 
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next  eight  months,  when  Howe  finally 
evacuated  Philadelphia.* 

On  September  22-23,  contrary  to 
Washington's  expectations,  Howe 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  at  Fatland  and 
Gordon's  Ford.f  The  main  body  of 
the  army  was  placed  in  camp  at  Ger- 
mantown,  about  seven  miles  from 
Philadelphia,  and  on  the  26th  a  de- 
tachment of  British  troops  took  pos- 
session of  Philadelphia,  where  shortly 
afterward  Howe  himself  was  received 
by  the  Quakers  with  great  manifesta- 
tions of  joy.J  Upon  receiving  in- 
formation of  the  success  of  his 
brother  at  the  battle  of  Brandywine, 
Lord  Howe  left  the  Chesapeake  and 
sailed  for  the  Delaware  where  he  ar- 
rived on  October  8. 

Immediately  upon  securing  posses- 
sion of  Philadelphia,  Sir  William 
Howe  instituted  measures  to  clear  the 
river  of  obstructions,  fortifications, 
etc.,  in  order  to  open  up  the  river  for 
a  clear  passage  by  the  fleet.  As  be- 
fore stated,  the  Americans  made 
every  effort  to  obstruct  the  navigation 
of  the  Delaware,  having  sunk  three 
rows  of  chevaux-de-frise  a  little  below 
the  confluence  of  the  Schuylkill  and 
the  Delaware.  These  obstructions 
consisted  of  large  beams  of  timber 
bolted  together  with  strong  projecting 
iron  spikes.'  The  upper  and  lower 
rows  were  commanded  by  fortifica- 


tions on  the  banks  and  the  islands  of 
the  river  and  by  floating  batteries. 

Washington  was  now  encamped  at 
Skippack  Creek  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Schuylkill,  and  when  he  received 
information  that  the  British  had  de- 
tached small  bodies  of  troops  to  clear 
the  river,  he  perceived  that,  as  the 
British  main  army  was  thus  consid- 
erably weakened,  it  was  an  opportune 
time  to  make  an  attack  upon  the 
forces  at  Germantown.*  This  place 
consisted  of  one  street  about  two 
miles  long;  the  line  of  the  British  en- 
campment bisected  the  village  almost 
at  right  angles  with  its  left  covered 
by  the  Schuylkill.  ^^  It  was  arranged 
that  the  divisions  of  Sullivan  and 
Wayne,  flanked  by  [Thomas]  Con- 
way's brigade  were  to  enter  the  town 
by  the  way  of  Chestnut  Hill,  while 
General  [John]  Armstrong,t  with  the 
Pennsylvania  militia,  should  fall 
down  the  Manatawny  road  by  Van 
Deering's  mill  and  get  upon  the 
enemy's  left  and  rear.  The  divisions 
of  Greene  and  Stephen,  flanked  by 
[Alexander]  McDougall's  brigade, 
were  to  enter  by  making  a  circuit  by 
way  of  the  Limekiln  road,  at  the  mar- 
ket house,  and  to  attack  the  enemy's 
right  wing;  and  the  Maryland  and 
Jersey  militia  under  Generals  [Wil- 
liam] Smallwood  and  Forman,  were 


•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  voL  iv.,  pp. 
236-2»6. 

t  Drake,  Life  of  Knox^  p.  50;  Ford's  ed.  of 
Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  82-84. 

%  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
236-237. 


*  See  the  "  Plan  "  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine 
of  History,  vol.  xxvi.,  p.  3S7.  See  also  Stills, 
Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  p.  93  et  seq. 

t  The  hero  of  several  expeditions  during  the 
French  and  Indian  Wars  and  father  of  Major 
John  Armstrong,  author  of  the  "Newburg  Ad- 
dresses." 
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to  march  by  the  old  York  road  and 
fall  upon  the  rear  of  their  right.  Lord 
Stirling,  with  the  brigades  of  [Fran- 
cis] Nash  and  Maxwell,  were  to  form 
a  reserve  corps. '  *  *  On  the  evening  of 
October  3,  having  been  reinforced  by 
1,500  troops  from  Peekskill  and  1,000 
Virginia  militia,  Washington  marched 
from  Skippack  Creek  and  at  dawn  of 
the  next  morning  attacked  the  British 
army.  After  a  short  skirmish  the  ad- 
vance guard  of  the  British  was  driven 
in,  and  with  his  army  in  five  colunms 
Washington  began  the  onslaught. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Musgrave  of  the 
40th  regiment,  however,  who  had  been 
driven  in  but  had  been  able  to  keep 
five  companies  of  the  regiment  intact, 
now  threw  his  forces  into  the  large 
stone  dwelling  house  of  Benjamin 
Chew,  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  stood  in  front  of  the  main 
column  of  the  Americans.  Instead  of 
leaving  a  small  detachment  to  coop  up 
the  British  in  the  Chew  house,  almost 
half  of  Washington's  army  was  de- 
tained in  an  attempt  to  kill  or  capture 
this  force.f  Instead  of  advancing 
with  the  main  body  and  masking 
Chew's  house  with  a  sufficient  force, 
Kiiox  ordered  the  house  to  be  at- 
tacked. The  British  obstinately  de- 
fended themselves,  so  that,  according 
to  Brooks,  an  unfortunate  delay  oc- 
curred.:}:   The  critical  moment  of  the 

*  LoBsing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  vol.  ii., 
pp.  109-110.  See  also  Johnson,  General  Waahing- 
ion,  p.  168. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
241-244. 

t  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.   108   et  aeq.     See, 


entire  action  was  thereby  lost  in  a 
fruitless  attempt  to  take  the  house, 
for  while  the  Americans  were  wasting 
time  with  this  little  detachment  the 
whole  British  army  was  preparing  for 
battle. 

Meanwhile  Greene  attacked  the 
right  wing,  routed  the  battalion  of 
light  infantry  and  the  Queen's 
Rangers,  then  turned  to  the  right  and 
fell  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy's 
right  wing  in  an  attempt  to  enter  the 
village,  thinking  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania militia  under  Armstrong  and 
the  Maryland  and  New  Jersey  militia 
under  Smallwood  and  Forman,  would 
aid  him  as  ordered  by  attacking  the 
British  posts  opposed  to  them.  But 
Armstrong's  detachment  failed  to  at- 
tack and  the  troops  under  Smallwood 
and  Forman  arrived  too  late  to  be  of 
service.  The  British  general.  Grey, 
finding  his  left  flank  secure,  now  threw 
the  whole  of  the  left  wing  under 
Knyphausen  to  the  assistance  of  the 
centre,  then  hard  pressed  in  the  vil- 
lage where  the  Americans  were  gain- 
ing ground.  Colonel  Thomas  Mat- 
thews, with  a  detachment  of  Greene's 
column  consisting  of  a  part  of 
Muhlenberg's  and  Charles  Scott's  bri- 
gades from  the  left  wing,  advanced  to 
the  eastward  of  Chew's  house,  took 
110  British  prisoners  and  drove  the 
remainder  into  the  town.  A  thick  fog 
now  completely  enveloped  everything, 
and  neither  of  the  contending  parties 
was  able  to  discern  the  movements  of 


however,  Reed,  Life  of  John  Reed,  vol.  i.,  p.  322; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  29. 
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the  other.  Under  cover  of  the  fog,  the 
right  wing  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of 
the  4th  brigade  under  Agnew  and 
three  battalions  of  the  3d,  having  dis- 
covered that  they  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  the  Jersey  and  Maryland 
militia,  fell  back  and  completely  sur- 
rounded Matthews,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle,  succeeded  in  captur- 


wing  then  engaged  with  the  left  of 
Greene's  column,  and  finally  com- 
pelled Greene  to  retreat.  The  di- 
visions under  Greene  and  Stephen 
were  the  last  that  retreated  and 
were  covered  by  Pulaski  and  his 
legion.  As  Lossing  says:  ^^  The 
prize  of  victory  was  abandoned  at  the 
moment  when  another  effort  might 


ing  him  and  about  100  men.  This 
done,  two  regiments  of  Agnew 's  di- 
vision went  to  the  relief  of  Musgrave 
in  Chew's  house,  compelling  a  party 
of  Americans,  who  had  entered  Ger- 
mantown  in  flank,  to  retreat  precipi- 
tatedly,  leaving  many  dead  and 
wounded.  The  village  was  now  in 
control  of  the  British,  and  Grey  has- 
tened to  the  assistance  of  the  right 


have  secured  it."*  Almost  without 
exception,  the  American  soldiers  had 
acted  with  great  valor  and  bravery 
and  Congress  passed  a  resolution  of 
thanks,  but  General  Stephen  was  ac- 
cused of  '*  un officerlike  conduct," 
was  found  guilty  of  being  intoxicated 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  army, 

•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  112. 
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Lafayette  subsequently  being  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  Stephen's 
division.*  In  this  engagement  the 
American  army  lost  673  killed  and 
wounded  and  about  400  taken  pris- 
oners, while  the  British  loss  was  535 
killed  and  wounded,  among  the  slain 
being  General  Agnew  and  Colonel 
Bird.f  Among  the  Americans  killed 
was  General  Nash  of  North  Carolina. 
After  the  battle,  Washington  re- 
turned to  his  encampment  at  Skip- 
pack  Creek.J 


•  See  the  accounts  of  the  hattle  by  C.  Lambdin 
in  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History ,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
368-403,  also  vol.  ii.,  p.  112  et  acq,,  vol.  xvi.,  p. 
1&7  et  seq,;  Still-fi,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Line,  pp.  94-98;  Gordon,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  521-527  (ed.  1788)  ;  Fiske,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  318-322;  G.  W.  Greene, 
lAfe  of  Oreene,  vol.  i.,  pp.  472-481 ;  Johnson,  Life 
of  Greene,  vol.  i.,  p.  83;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of 
Greene,  p.  85.  et  seq.;  Hildreth,  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  222-224;  Lowell, 
Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  201-203;  Ford's 
ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  93-100, 
113,  126-127;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  297-305;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  192-195; 
Reed,  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  pp.  319-323; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27-30;  Thacher,  Mili- 
tary Journal,  pp.  117-118;  Sparks,  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, p.  238  et  seq.;  Stedman,  American  War, 
vol.  i.,  p.  299;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American 
Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  37-41. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  390^ 
391;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  112. 

t  Mr.  Sparks,  in  recording  this  battle,  speaks 
of  the  good  effect  of  it  upon  the  views  of  the 
Count  de  Vergennes,  who  remarked  to  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  in  Paris,  **  That  nothing  struck 
him  so  much  as  General  Washington's  attacking 
and  giving  battle  to  General  Howe's  army;  that 
to  bring  an  army,  raised  within  a  year,  to  this, 
promised  every  thing." — Life  of  Washington,  p. 
241.  From  this,  as  well  as  from  other  occurrences, 
it  was  evident  that  the  French  government  nar- 
rowly scanned  the  military  movements  of  Wash- 
ington, and  also,  that  his  being  the  commander- 


While  the  British  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  this  battle,  their  position 
was  by  no  means  comfoi*table,  for  it 
was  certain  that  they  could  not  main- 
tain themselves  for  any  great  length 
of  time  in  Philadelphia,  unless  the 
Delaware  were  opened  and  free  com- 
munication established  between  the 
fleet  and  the  army.*  As  a  large  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  favorable  to  the  British 
cause,  Washington  sent  out  foraging 
parties  and  other  detachments  of 
troops  to  prevent  the  British  from 
securing  the  necessary  supplies  from 
the  adjacent  territory,  thus  com- 
pelling the  British  to  procure  their 
supplies  from  the  fleet  or  go  without. 
Howe  therefore  determined  to  pro- 
ceed with  all  despatch  against  the 
fortifications  on  the  Delaware.  The 
under  line  of  chevaux-de-frise  was 
protected  by  a  work  named  Fort 
Mifflin,  situated  on  Mud  Island,  a 
marshy  island  near  the  Pennsylvania 
bank  of  the  river.  On  the  Jersey 
side,  at  Redbank,  was  a  redoubt 
known  as  Fort  Mercer.  A  short  dis- 
tance below  Mud  Island  and  nearly 
in  a  line  with  it  was  Hog  Island,  and 
between  this  and  the  Pennsylvania 
bank  of  the  river  was  a  narrow  chan- 
nel of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  ships 
of    moderate    draught,  t      If    Howe 


in-chief  had  an  important  bearing  upon  their  final 
decision  to  give  aid  to  the  American  cause. 

•See  Worthington  C.  Ford,  The  Defence  of 
Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History 
(October,  1895,  to  January,  1897). 

t  On  the  obstructions  placed  in  the  river,  see 
Fisher,  Struggle  f^r  American  Independence,  vol. 
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wished  to  continue  long  at  Philadel- 
phia, it  was  therefore  necessary  that 
Forts  Mifflin*  and  Mercer  be  reduced.* 
On  October  19,  therefore,  so  that 
he  might  be  able  to  more  conveni- 
ently assist  in  these  operations, 
Howe  withdrew  his  army  from  Ger- 


reduce  Fort  Mercer.*  Crossing  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia  on  the 
night  of  October  21,  Donop  with  his 
detachment  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Upon  approaching  the  fort,  he  sum- 
moned the  commander  to  surrender 
with  the  threat  that  **  if  they  stood 


Fort 


mantown  and  stationed  it  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Philadelphia.  He  then  sent 
Count  Donop,  with  2,000  Hessians,  to 


ii.,  pp.  42-43;   Lossing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  86. 

•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
252.  In  his  instructions  to  Christopher  Greene, 
Washington  said:  "The  post  with  which  you  are 
entrusted  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  America. 
The  whole  defence  of  the  Delaware  depends  upon 
it;  and  consequently,  all  the  enemy's  hopes  of 
keeping  Philadelphia,  and  finally  succeeding  in  the 
present  campaign." — Irving,  Life  of  Wtuhington, 
Tol.  iii.j  p.  310. 


battle  no  quarter  whatever  would  be 
given. ' '  t  Colonel  Christopher 
Greene,  of  Rhode  Island,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  in  the  redoubt, 
answered  that  he  would  defend  the 
post  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  Donop 
then  ordered  the  assault  to  begin,  he 
himself  leading  the  troops  in  the  face 


•  Regarding  the  numbers,  see  the  note  in  Trevel- 
yan, p.  256. 
t  Trevelyan,  p.  257 ;  Lossing,  vol.  ii.,  p.  87. 
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of  a  close  fire  from  the  fort  and  from 
the  Americai)  war  vessels  and  float- 
ing batteries  on  the  river.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  an  extensive  and 
unfinished  outwork,  but  was  unable 
to  make  any  impression  on  the  re- 
doubt. The  count  himself  now  fell 
mortally  wounded ;  shortly  afterward 
the  second  officer  in  command  was 
disabled;  and,  after  suffering  a 
severe  loss,  the  British  beat  a  hasty 
retreat  under  a  fire  similar  to  that 
which  had  met  them  in  their  advance. 
Count  Donop  was  captured  and  soon 
died  of  his  wounds.  The  British  loss 
was  about  400,  but  the  American  loss 
was  only  8  killed  and  29  wounded.* 

The  British  fleet  had  also  partici- 
pated in  the  attack,  and  was  equally 
unfortunate.  Through  an  opening  in 
the  lower  line  of  chevaux-de-f rise  the 
Augusta,  Roebuck,  Liverpool,  Pearl, 
and  Merlin  had  succeeded  in  passing, 
and  with  the  flowing  tide  moved  up 
the  river.  But  the  obstructions  in 
the  river  had  altered  the  course  of 
the  channel  and  raised  up  sand  banks 
where  none  had  previously  existed. 
Unaware  of  this,  the  Merlin  and  Au- 
gusta grounded  a  short  distance 
below  the  second  row  of  chevaux-de- 
frise,  and  every  effort  made  to 
free   them   resulted   in   failure.     In 


•  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  203- 
208;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  lO-o-l^T;  Thacher,  Mili- 
tary Journal,  p.  118;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.  393-395;  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  46-47 ;  Ward's 
letter  in  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  v.,  p.  112;  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  127-128  (Ab- 
batt's  ed. ) ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol,  ii.,  pp.  87-88. 


the  morning  the  Americans  per- 
ceived the  precarious  situation  of  the 
British  ships  and  began  to  fire  on 
them,  also  sending  fire  ships  against 
them.  The  Augusta  caught  fire  but 
the  crew  after  the  greatest  difficulty 
succeeded  in  escaping,  though  some 
of  the  officers  and  men  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  Merlin  was  aban- 
doned and  destroyed.* 

Howe,  nevertheless,  did  not  aban- 
don his  effort  to  reduce  the  forts. 
On  the  Pennsylvania  bank  opposite 
Mud  Island,  he  ordered  batteries  to 
be  erected,  but  because  of  the  marshy 
ground  and  the  difficulty  in  transpo]^t- 
ing  heavy  artillery  through  the 
swamps,  it  was  a  long  time  before  the 
batteries  were  in  working  order. 
Province  Island  was  also  occupied  by 
the  British  and  other  works  erected 
upon  it.t  On  November  15  every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  attack  upon 
Fort  Miflfiin.  Three  British  ships,  the 
Isis,  Somerset,  and  Roebuck,  went  up 
the  main  channel  as  far  as  the  second 
line  of  chevaux-de-frise  and  stationed 
themselves  in  front  of  the  fort.  The 
Vigilant,  an  armed  ship,  and  a  hulk, 
both  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
were  sent  up  the  strait  between  Hog 
and  Province  Islands  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania bank,  stationing  themselves 


*  See  Commodore  Hazelwood's  letter  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  12- 
13;  Heath's  letter  of  October  25,  in  ibid,  v^l.  ii., 
pp.  18-20;  Washington's  letter  of  November  13  to 
Patrick  Henry,  in  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  118. 

t  LoBsing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol,  ii., 
p.  90. 
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so  as  to  be  able  to  sweep  the  weakest 
part  of  the  fortification.  At  this  time 
the  garrison  at  Fort  Mifflin  consisted 
of  not  more  than  300  men,  under 
command  of  Colonel  Samuel  Smith. 
They  had  put  forth  every  exertion  to 
retard  the  operations  of  the  British 
fleet  and  army  against  them;  and 
when  the  British  finally  succeeded  in 
completing  their  works,  the  little  gar- 
rison still  kept  up  its  courage  and  de- 
termined to  defend  themselves  as 
best  they  could.  The  British  bat- 
teries and  ships  now  opened  a 
terrific  cannonade  against  the  fort, 
which  was  answered  by  the  fort,  the 
works  on  the  Jersey  banks,  and  the 
galleys  and  floating  batteries  on  the 
river.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  fort 
was  almost  demolished  and  many  of 
the  guns  had  been  dismounted.  Find- 
ing their  position  untenable,  there- 
fore, the  garrison  retired  during  the 
night.*  Two  days  after.  Lord  Com- 
wallis  marched  against  Fort  Mercer 
at  Redbank,  but  the  garrison  having 
evacuated  the  fort  some  time  pre- 
viously, he  occupied  it  without 
opposition,  t    Being  now  unprotected 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  395 ; 
Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  262- 
265;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  47-50;  Lossing,  pp.  91-93.  See  also 
Smith's  reports  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  7-8. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  198-199 ;  Fisher,  Strug- 
gle for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  58 
Lossing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
93.  See  also  Reed,  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i, 
pp.  335-341;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  i.,  p, 
301 ;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vi. 
pp.  Wl,  137,  143-148,  157-159,  168-169,  176-177 
187-188,  190-206,  217-218,  220,  224,  227-228,  373- 


by  land  batteries,  the  American  ship- 
ping retired  up  the  river.  By  keep- 
ing close  to  the  Jersey  side,  a  few  of 
the  ships  were  able  to  pass  the  bat- 
teries at  Philadelphia  and  thereby 
escape,  but  the  rest  were  set  on  fire 
and  abandoned.*  The  ships  that 
escaped  at  this  time  were  shortly 
afterward  destroyed.  Thus  the  Brit- 
ish succeeded  in  opening  navigation 
on  the  Delaware  and  in  establishing 
free  communication  between  the  fleet 
and  the  army. 

After  receiving  reinforcements 
from  the  northern  army,t  Washing- 
ton left  his  encampment  at  Skippack 
Creek  and  took  up  a  position  at 
White  Marsh,  twelve  miles  from 
Philadelphia  and  nearer  the  British.:): 
In  front  was  a  valley  and  a  rivulet, 
while  his  right  was  protected  by  an 
abattis,  or  a  fence  of  trees  cut  down 
with  their  branches  sharpened  and 
pointed  outward.  Believing  that,  be- 
cause of  his  reinforcements,  Wash- 
ington would  hazard  a  battle  to  re- 
take the  capital  of  Pennsylvania, 
Howe,  on  the  evening  of  December  4, 
marched  from  Philadelphia  and  on 
the  next  morning  took  a  position  on 
Chestnut  Hill  in  front  of  the  right 


374.  See  also  Wayne's  plan  for  the  relief  of  the 
fort,  in  Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line, 
pp.  103-107. 

•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
265-266. 

t  For  the  diflSculties  of  Hamilton  in  persuading 
the  northern  generals  to  send  aid,  see  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  330  et  seq. 

%  Baker,  The  Camp  of  the  Old  Qulph  Mill,  p.  4. 
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wing  or  the  American  army.*  For 
two  days  Howe  made  various  move- 
ments in  front  of  Washington's 
camp  in  an  endeavor  to  draw  him 
out.  Some  skirmishing  took  place 
but  Washington  remained  within  his 
lines,  and  Howe,  seeing  no  immediate 
prospect  of  an  engagement,  and 
deeming  it  inadvisable  to  attack 
Washington  in  the  position  he  then 


occupied,  returned  to  Philadelphia 
on  December  8.*  At  that  time  the 
armies  were  about  equal  numerically, 
each  consisting  of  slightly  more  than 
14,000  troops.  After  Howe's  return 
to  Philadelphia,  Washington  deter- 
mined to  leave  White  Marsh  and  go 
into  winter  quarters  at  Valley  Forge, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Phila- 
delphia.f 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

1778. 

VALLEY  forge:   CONWAY's   CABAL. 

The  army  enoampa  at  Valley  Forge  —  Sufferings  of  the  soldiers  —  Scarcity  of  food  and  clothing  —  Washington 
remonstrates  to  Congress  and  the  States  —  Trouble  in  the  Conmiissary  Department  —  Washington  urges 
half  pay  system  —  Opposition  of  delegates  in  Congress  —  Attempt  of  Conway,  Gates  and  MiiBlin  to  ruin 
Washington's  reputation  —  Anonymous  letters  circulated  —  Washington's  reply  —  Projected  expedition  to 
Canada  —  Lafayette  refuses  to  join  the  Cabal  —  Conway's  confession. 


It  will  be  remembered  that  Washing- 
ton had  been  clothed  with  large  powers 
by  Congress  so  that,  if  it  became 
necessary,  he  conld  nse  forcible  means 
to  obtain  supplies  for  the  army,  but 
these  powers  he  was  loath  to  use.f 
Instead  of  acting  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  he  always  first  attempted  to 
gain  his  ends  by  peaceable  means, 
and  while  he  never  failed  to  display 
fimmess  and  decision,  yet  every  act 
was  characterized  by  great  prudence 


*  On  the  manner  in  which  Washington  was 
warned  of  Howe's  attempt  to  surprise  him,  see 
Lossing,  Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  95- 
96;  Mrs.  EUett,  Women  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  170  et  8€q, 

t  See  his  letter  of  December  15  to  the  President 
of  Congress,  quoted  in  Sparks,  Life  of  Washing' 
ton,  p.  243. 


and   discretion.}      After    Howe   had 
occupied  Philadelphia  and  had  failed 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  397- 
398 ;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vi., 
pp.  238-240;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  348-351;  8tedman,  American  War,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
306-306;  Reed,  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
350-351;  Greene,  Life  of  Nathanael  Greene,  p. 
534;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  115-116;  Kapp,  Life  of  Kail,  pp.  133-134. 

t  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  10- 
12  (ed.  1788);  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writ- 
ings, vol.  vi.,  pp.  243-245 ;  Tower,  Marquis  de  La- 
Fay  ette,  vol.  i.,  p.  255. 

tit  was  in  December,  1777,  that  Mr.  Bushnell, 
the  inventor  of  the  American  torpedo  and  other 
submarine  machinery,  set  afloat  in  the  Delaware 
a  contrivance  which  frightened  the  British  not  a 
little.  This  was  a  squadron  of  kegs,  charged  with 
powder,  to  explode  on  coming  in  contact  with  any- 
thing. The  ice  prevented  the  success  of  this  con- 
trivance, but  as  a  boat  was  blown  up,  and  some 
of  the  kegs  exploded,  the  British  at  Philadelphia, 
not  knowing  what  dreadful  affairs  might  be  in 
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to  draw  Washington  into  a  general 
battle,  winter  came  on  and  practically 
put  a  stop  to  any  further  operations 
for  the  season.  Washington  there- 
fore called  a  council  of  his  officers  to 
determine  upon  the  most  suitable 
place  as  winter  quarters  for  the 
army.  Many  different  opinions  were 
expressed,  but  finally  Washington 
was  compelled  to  decide  for  himself, 
selecting  Valley  Forge.  This  was  a 
deep  and  rugged  valley  situated 
about  twenty  miles  from  Philadel- 
phia. On  one  side  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  other  by 
ridges  of  hills.  Shortly  after  the 
army  arrived  at  Valley  Forge,  Gen- 
eral Greene,  much  against  his  will, 
was  appointed  Quartermaster-Gen- 
eral.* The  army  was  lacking  in  al- 
most everything— food,  clothing,  tents, 
supplies,  etc.  As  the  clothing  of  the 
soldiers  was  so  miserably  deficient, 
it  were  inhuman  to  consign  them  to 
exposure  to  the  inclement  weather 
merely  under  tents,  and  it  was  there- 
fore determined  that  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  huts  should  be  built  of  logs 
filled  in  with  mortar.f    The  dimen- 

the  water,  fired  at  everything  they  saw  in  the  ebb 
tide.  Bushneira  own  account  of  this  affair  is  in 
Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, vol.  iv.,  p.  312.  See  also  Thacher,  Military 
Journal,  pp.  63-64,  121-124.  Mr.  Hopkinson's 
Battle  of  the  Kegs  is  reprinted  in  Frank  Morse, 
Diary  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
5-6;  Thacher,  pp.  361-362.  See  also  the  review 
in  Tyler's  Literary  History  of  the  American  Rev- 
olution, vol.  ii.,  pp.   146-149. 

*  F.  v.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  96  et  seq. 

t  At  the  time  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
vexed  at  the  loss  of  Philadelphia,  complained  be- 
cause Washington  went  into  winter-quarters.  This 


sions  of  the  huts  were  16  x  14  feet, 
and  12  privates  were  assigned  to  each 
or  a  smaller  number  of  officers  ac- 
cording to  rank.  A  general  officer 
was  the  sole  tenant  of  a  hut.*  To- 
ward the  middle  of  December,  the 
army  began  its  march  toward  Valley 
Forge,  and  such  was  the  condition  of 
the  troops  that  numbers  were  seen  to 
drop  dead  with  the  cold,  while  those 
who  remained  alive,  being  without 
shoes,  had  their  feet  cut  by  the  ice, 
and  left  their  tracks  in  blood.  At 
length,  after  the  most  painful  experi- 
ence, the  troops  reached  Valley 
Forge  and  immediately  set  about 
constructing  their  habitations  accord- 
ing to  the  plan.    In  a  short  time  the 

drew  from  him  some  pretty  plain  words  on  this 
point :  "  We  find  gentlemen,  without  knowing 
whether  the  army  was  really  going  into  winter- 
quarters  or  not,  reprobating  the  measure  as  much 
as  if  they  thought  that  the  soldiers  were  made 
of  stocks  or  stones,  and  equally  insensible  of  frost 
and  snow;  and  moreover,  as  if  they  conceived  it 
easily  practicable  for  an  inferior  army,  under 
the  disadvantages  I  have  described  ours  to  be, 
which  are  by  no  means  exaggerated,  to  confine  a 
superior  one,  in  all  respects  well  appointed,  and 
provided  for  a  winter's  campaign,  within  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  to  cover  from  depredation 
and  waste,  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  ♦  ♦  ♦  i  can  assure  these  gentlemen, 
that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less  distressing  thing, 
to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable  room, 
hy  a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy  a  cold,  bleak 
hill,  and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  without 
clothes  or  blankets.  However,  although  they  seem 
to  have  little  feeling  for  the  naked  and  distressed 
soldiers,  I  feel  superabundantly  for  them,  and 
from  my  soul  I  pity  those  miseries,  which  it  Is 
neither  in  my  power  to  relieve  or  prevent." 
Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  256-257.  The 
whole  letter  is  in  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  355-358.  See  also  Trevelyan.  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  303;  Johnson,  General 
Washington,  pp.  180-182. 

•Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  245. 
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barracks  were  completed  and  the 
troops  were  lodged  therein  with 
some  degree  of  comfort.* 

The  army  was  soon  called  upon 
to  endure  intense  suffering  which 
can  hardly  be  described  in  words. 
Tattered,  half  naked,  and  utterly 
destitute  of  everything  necessary 
to    support  life;    some   of   the    sol- 


ing any  blankets ; —  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  army  was 
soon  unfit  for  service.  As  a  result, 
large  numbers  sickened ;  while  others, 
being  unfit  for  duty  because  of  naked- 
ness, were  excused  from  military 
duty  by  their  officers  and  remained  in 
their  barracks  or  were  lodged  in  the 
houses   of  neighboring  farmers;   so 


diers  having  only  one  shirt  while  a 
large  majority  had  none  at  all; 
large  numbers  being  compelled  to 
walk  over  the  frozen  ground  bare- 
footed for  want  of  shoes,f ;  few  hav- 


•Qn  the  disposition  of  the  troops,  see  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 
.  t  Gordon,  American  Revolutiony  vol.  iii.,  p.  68 
et  seq.;  Hart,  American  History  Told  by  Con- 
temporaries, vol.  ii.,  p.  570;  Ford's  ed.  of  Wash- 
ington's Writings,  vol.  vi.,  p.  260 ;  Brooks,  Life  of 
Knox,  p.    115;   Kapp,  Life  of  Steuben,  p.    118; 


that,  of  the  entire  army  more  than 
3,000  men  were  incapable  of  bearing 
arms.  In  a  letter  to  Patrick  Henry 
dated  December  27, 1777,  Washington 
said:  *'  I  assure  you.  Sir,  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  you  a  just  and  accurate 
idea  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Troops 
at  large.  Were  they  to  be  minutely 
detailed  the  relations  so  unexpected, 

still  A,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  p.  115 
et  seq. 
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MISMANAGEMENT  AND  COERUPTION. 


80  contrary  to  the  common  opinion  of 
people  distant  from  the  Army,  would 
scarcely  be  thought  credible.  I  fear  I 
shall  wound  your  feelings  by  telling 
you  that  by  a  Field  Return  of  the  23d 
Instant,  we  had  in  camp  no  less  than 
2898  men  unfit  for  duty  by  reason  of 
their  being  barefoot  and  otherwise 
naked.  Besides  these  there  are  many 
others  detained  at  the  Hospitals 
and  Farmers  houses  for  the  same 
causes.^'*  Even  the  miserable  huts 
erected  for  the  soldiers  were  without 
straw,  and  the  soldiers,  overwhelmed 
with  lassitude,  benumbed  with  cold, 
and  enfeebled  by  hunger,  were  com- 
pelled to  sleep  on  the  humid  ground,  t 
In  conjunction  with  other  causes,  this 
condition  propagated  disease,  and 
the  hospitals  were  replenished  as 
soon  as  death  evacuated  them.  The 
administration  of  the  hospitals  was 
no  less  defective  in  its  organization 
than  that  of  the  camp.t  Hospital 
fever  soon  broke  out  because  of  the 
unsuitableness  of  the  building  in 
which  the  patients  had  been  lodged, 
and  the  crowding  of  the  sick,  with  the 
natural  result  that  large  numbers  of 
those  who  otherwise  would  probably 
have  survived,  succumbed. || 

Fiske  says  that  while  these  suffer- 
ings have  drawn  forth  unlimited 
pity,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact    that    this   misery   was    caused 

•  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  iii.,  p.  137. 
See  also  his  letter  of  February  19,  1778,  p.  148. 

t  See  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv., 
p.  295  €t  acq. 

X  See  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  p.  137  et  seq. 

II  Trevelyan,  p.  298  et  seg. 


chiefly  by  gross  mismanagement 
rather  than  by  the  poverty  of  the 
country.*  Sumner  also  points  out 
that  there  was  plenty  all  about  and 
that  the  people  were  not  paying  any 
war  taxes.  Distress  and  poverty  were 
not  general  and,  except  at  the  very 
seat  of  military  operations  for  the 
time  being,  the  war  did  not  press  on 
the  people  in  any  way.  The  whole 
trouble  lay  in  the  lack  of  organization 
and  system.  The  commissariat  was 
in  wretched  working  condition 
throughout  the  entire  war,  and  while 
we  probably  have  heard  more  of  the 
sufferings  at  Valley  Forge  than  those 
of  any  other  period  during  the  war, 
still  the  sufferings  during  the  next 
two  or  three  winters  were  no  less 
severe.  Greene  often  complained  of 
the  nakedness  and  distress  of  the 
Southern  army  during  the  campaigns 
of  1780-81.t  However,  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  soldiers  were  not  in  the 
least  alleviated  by  saying  that  the 
commissariat  was  at  fault,  for  no 
matter  where  the  fault  lay,  the  facts 
still  remained  that  the  soldiers  suf- 
fered and  that  under  the  present 
management  there  was  no  possible 
way  to  remedy  the  sad  condition. 
There  was  no  clean  linen  to  be  se- 
cured; even  the  coarsest  diet  was 
scarcely  obtainable;  while  the  little 
medicine  the  army  had  was  so  adul- 
terated through  the  shameless  cupid- 
ity of  contractors  as  to  be  almost 
worthless.     This    corruption    among 


*  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  28-29. 
t  Life  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  pp.  87-88. 
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Id 


contractors  had  prevailed  for  some 
time  and  finally  became  so  notorious 
as  to  constitute  a  scandal.  As  far 
back  as  1776,  John  Adams  had  writ- 
ten to  his  wife:  **  There  is  too  much 
corruption  even  in  this  infant  age  of 
our  republic.  Virtue  is  not  in 
fashion.  Vice  is  not  infamous.  ♦  ♦  * 
The  spirit  of  venality  you  mention  is 
the  most  dreadful  and  alarming 
enemy  America  has  to  oppose.  It  is 
as  rapacious  and  insatiable  as  the 
grave.  *  *  *  This  predominant 
avarice  will  ruin  America  if  she  is 
ever  ruined.  *  *  *  I  am  ashamed 
of  the  age  I  live  in.''  *  Hence  it  was 
that  the  hospital  resembled  more  a 
morgue  than  a  refuge  for  the  sick,  for 
those  who  entered  were  more  likely 
to  emerge  dead  than  cured.  Conse- 
quently, the  hospital  became  the 
terror  of  the  army,  the  soldiers 
preferring  to  take  their  chances  in 
the  cold  open  air  rather  than  to  be 
buried  alive  in  the  midst  of  the  dead. 
Probably  few  can  imagine  the 
hardships  through  which  the  Ameri- 
can army  passed  in  the  course  of  this 
winter,  and  the  soldiers  are  to  be 
much  admired  for  the  firmness  with 
which  they  bore  their  sufferings.  It 
could  hardly  be  hoped  that  under  the 
circumstances  there  would  be  no 
desertion,  and  considering  the  fact 
also  that  the  Loyalists  were  holding 
out  large  inducements  to  those  who 
would  abandon  the  American  cause. 
Consequently,  a  small  number,  driven 


to  despair  by  their  loiig  continued 
sufferings,  deserted  their  colors  and 
joined  the  British  at  Philadelphia. 
The  majority  of  these,  however,  were 
foreigners  who  had  entered  the 
American  service,*  the  Americans 
persevering  and  preferring  starva- 
tion rather  than  violate  the  faith  they 
had  pledged  to  their  country,  t 

Undoubtedly,  had  Howe  not  re- 
mained inactive  at  this  time  and  had 
he  been  of  an  enterprising  nature,  the 
American  army  could  easily  have 
been  annihilated.  Without  military 
stores,  in  a  half-starved  condition, 
most  of  the  troops  sick  and  in  the 
hospital,  and  the  other  half  hardly 
able  to  stand  because  of  frost-bitten 
feet,  the  army  could  have  offered 
little  resistance  to  Howe's  well-fed, 
well-clothed,  and  well-equipped  vet- 
erans. Howe  said  that  he  **  did  not 
attack  the  intrenched  situation  at 
Valley  Forge,  a  strong  point  during 
the  severe  season,  although  every- 
thing was  prepared  with  that  inten- 
tion, judging  it  imprudent  until  the 
season  should  afford  a  prospect  of 
reaping  the  advantages  that  ought  to 
have  resulted  from  success  in  that 
measure,  but  having  good  informa- 
tion in  the  spring  that  the  enemy  had 


•C.  F.  Adams    (ed.),  Letters  of  John  Adams 
Addressed  to  his  Wife,  vol.  i.,  pp.  166,  171. 


•  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
300. 

t  See  The  Ewamination  of  Joseph  Oalloway 
(Balch's  ed.);  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  WriU 
ings,  vol.  vi.  pp.  253,  257-258,  261-262,  267,  286, 
368,  361,  379,  381,  436,  437;  Bolton,  The  Private 
Soldier  under  Washington,  p.  240;  Drake,  Life  of 
Know,  pp.  66-56;  Van  Tyne,  Loyalists  of  the 
American  Revolution,  p.  167;  Greene,  Life  of 
Oreene,  vol.  i.,  pp.  636-641. 
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strengthened'  the  camp  by  additional 
works,  and  being  certain  of  moving 
him  from  thence  when  the  campaign 
should  open,  he  dropped  thoughts  of 
an  attack."*  Washington  said  that 
if  Howe  had  attacked  the  army,  the 
Americans  could  not  even  have  re- 
treated, because  means  of  transporta- 
tion were  lacking,  t  On  February  1, 
1778,  more  than  4,000  troops  were  in- 
capable of  any  kind  of  service  for  lack 
of  clothing,  and  the  condition  of  the 
balance  was  but  little  better,  so  that 
out  of  11,000  or  12,000  men  in  the 
camp,  Washington  could  have  mus- 
tered 5,000  fit  for  duty  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty, 

Washington  therefore  addressed 
energetic  remonstrances  to  Congress 
and  to  the  various  States,  and  these 
had  some  effect,  though  not  in  the 
measure  that  Washington  expected. 
The  convention  of  the  eight  Northern 
States  that  Congress  had  recom- 
mended met  at  New  Haven  and 
agreed  upon  a  scale  of  prices  at  which 
provisions  and  clothing  should  be 
furnished  to  the  army,  '*  Some  of 
the  states  attempted,  by  legislation, 
to  enforce  the  New  Haven  scale  of 
prices  generally;  but  these  attempts 
proved  no  more  successful  than  for- 
mer ones  of  the  same  sort.  Recourse 
was  also  had,  with  the  same  object  in 
view,  to  internal  embargoes,  which 
proved    a   great   embarrassment   to 


commerce.**  Pennsylvania  passed  an 
act  against  forestalling  and  another 
regulating  the  supply  of  wagons  for 
transporting  iriipressed  provisions  to 
camp.* 

Probably  the  chief  reason  for  the 
deficiency  of  food  and  other  supplies 
in  a  country  abounding  with  provi- 
sions was  the  confusion  prevailing  in 
the  commissary  department.  In  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  war,  the  office 
of  commissary-general  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  Colonel  Joseph  Trum- 
bull of  Connecticut,  who  was  un- 
doubtedly well  fitted  for  that  posi- 
tion, but  so  difficult  was  the  task  of 
arranging  this  complicated  depart- 
ment that  even  before  the  Valley 
Forge  experience  the  army  was  com- 
pelled to  go  without  much  needed 
supplies.  Congress  had  early  con- 
sidered the  subject,  but  the  remedy 
applied  served  only  to  increase  the 
disease,  and  when  the  system  sug- 
gested by  Congress  was  instituted, 
its  arrangements  were  such  that  Col- 
onel Trumbull  resigned  his  position 
in  that  department  and  retired  to 
private  life.f  This  was  due  chiefly  to 
the  fact  that  subordinate  officers  were 
accountable  to  Congress,  and  not  to 
the  head  of  the  department,  that 
officer  having  no  authority  over  them. 
Though  Washington  had  opposed  the 
establishment  of  such  a  system.  Con- 
gress persisted,  and  it  was  not  long 


•  See  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
p.  402;  General  Howe's  Narrative,  p.  30. 

t  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  viii., 
p.  604. 


♦Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol 
iii.,  p.  232. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
292-293. 
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before  difficulties  began  to  unfold 
themselves.  This  was  manifested  in 
every  military  division  on  the  con- 
tinent. Never  had  the  armies  been 
able  to  operate  as  Washington  wished, 
because  their  movements  were  al- 
ways hampered  by  a  lack  of  supplies, 
provisions,  ammunition,  etc.  The 
suflferings  at  Valley  Forge  were 
simply  the  inevitable  outcome  of  a 
totally  inefficient  system. 

Matters  finally  came  to  such  a  pass 
that  even  meat  unfit  to  be  eaten  was 
issued,  and  soon  no  meat  at  all  was 
to  be  had.  On  one  occasion  Wash- 
ington wrote:  '*  For  several  days 
there  has  been  little  less  than  a 
famine  in  camp.  A  part  of  the  army 
have  been  a  week  without  any  flesh, 
and  the  rest  three  or  four  days. 
Naked  and  starving  as  they  are,  we 
cannot  enough  admire  the  incompar- 
able patience  and  fidelity  of  the  sol- 
diers, that  they  have  not  been  ere  this 
excited  by  their  sufferings  to  a  gen- 
eral mutiny  and  dispersion.  Strong 
symptoms,  however,  of  discontent- 
ment have  appeared  in  particular  in- 
stances; and  nothing  but  the  most 
active  efforts  everywhere  can  long 
avert  so  shocking  a  catastrophe."* 
Washington,  on  a  number  of  occa- 
sions, made  representations  on  this 
subject  to  Congress,  and  that  body  had 
authorized  him  to  seize  provisions  for 
the  use  of  the  army  within  seventy 
rniles  of  headquarters  and  to  pay  for 

•  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  255-256 ;  Irv- 
ing, vol.  iii.,  p.  400;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolu- 
tion vol.  iv.,  pp.  294-2&5. 


such  requisitioned  provisions  in 
money  if  he  had  it,  or,  if  not,  in  public 
certificates.  But  Washington  experi- 
enced much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
these  provisions,  because  Congress 
failed  to  provide  funds  to  take  up 
these  certificates  when  presented. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  British  in 
Philadelphia  were  only  too  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  price  in  specie  for  such 
goods  as  the  people  in  the  surround- 
ing country  brought  in.  As  a  result, 
the  temptation  was  too  great  for  the 
country  people  to  resist,*  and  they 
eluded  the  troops  which  Washington 
sent  out  to  gather  these  provisions, 
and  instead  conveyed  them  to  Phila- 
delphia. Washington,  therefore,  at 
the  urgent  request  of  Congress,  is- 
sued a  proclamation  requiring  all 
farmers  within  seventy  miles  of 
Valley  Forge  to  thresh  out  one-half 
of  their  grain  by  the  1st  of  February 
and  the  other  half  by  the  1st  of 
March,  under  the  penalty  that  unless 
this  were  done,  the  whole  would  be 
seized  as  straw.  Many  of  the  farm- 
ers, however,  refused  to  accede  to 
this  demand  and  in  many  cases  de- 
fended their  grain  and  their  cattle 
with  their  rifles,  in  some  instances 
even  going  so  far  as  to  burn  the  grain 
then  ripening  in  the  fields. 

Washington  was  filled  with  anguish 
at  the  condition  of  the  army,  but  what 
gave  him  more  pain  was  the  example 
set  by  some  of  the  officers,  who  openly 
declared  that  they  would  resign  their 

•  Van   Tyne,   Loyalists  in   the  Revolution,  pp. 
205-206. 
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commissions  unless  conditions  were 
soon  remedied.  Many  of  them  had 
already  left  the  army  to  enter  upon 
more  lucrative  employment,*  chiefly 
because  the  paper  money  had  so 
depreciated  that  the  officers  were  not 
only  unable  to  live  up  to  their  station, 
but  could  not  even  provide  the 
necessities  of  life.  Their  private  re- 
sources had  become  exhausted ;  many 
had  become  involved  in  debt;  and  it 
was  evident  that  unless  this  situation 
were  remedied,  the  army  would  be 
deprived  of  the  majority  of  its  most 
efficient  officers.  Washington  put 
forth  every  effort  to  bring  about  a 
change  in  the  affairs  of  the  army, 
exerting  all  his  influence  to  persuade 
the  officers  to  remain  in  the  service. 
He  also  urged  Congress  to  take  some 
step  to  meet  the  emergency.  In  reply 
to  one  of.  Washington's  letters  re- 
garding the  resignations  of  officers 
under  these  trying  circumstances, 
Gouverneur  Morris  said : 

"We  are  going  on  with  the  regimental  arrange- 
ments as  fast  as  possible,  and  I  think  the  day 
begins  to  appear  with  respect  ta  that  business. 
Had  our  Saviour  addressed  a  chapter  to  the  rulers 
of  mankind,  as  he  did  many  to  the  subjects,  I 
am  persuaded  his  good  sense  would  have  dictated 
this  text:  Be  not  tcise  over  much.  Had  the  sev- 
eral members  who  compose  our  multifarious  body 
been  only  wise  enough,  our  business  would  long 
since  have  been  completed.  But  our  superior  abili- 
ties, or  the  desire  of  appearing  to  possess  them, 
lead  us  to  such  exquisite  tediousness  of  debate  that 
the  most  prexiious  moments  pass  unheeded  away. 
*  *  *  As  to  what  you  mention  of  the  extraor- 
dinary demeanor  of  some  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
but  agree  with  you  that  such  conduct  is  not  the 
most  honorable.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  you  must 
allow  that  it  is  the  most  aafc^  and  certainly  you 

•  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v., 
pp.  306,  312,  313,  322,  351,  vol.  vi.,  p.  168. 


are  not  to  learn  that,  however  ignorant  of  that 
happy  art  in  your  own  person,  the  bulk  of  us  bi- 
peds know  well  how  to  balance  solid  pudding 
against  empty  praise.  There  are  other  things,  my 
dear  sir,  beside  virtue  which  are  their  own  re- 
ward." ♦ 

Washington  urged  that  Congress 
grant  half  pay  to  the  officers  after 
the  war,  either  for  life  or  for  a  certain 
specified  time.f  In  doing  so,  he  dis- 
claimed any  personal  interest  as  to 
how  this  matter  might  be  settled,  but 
he  said  that  it  was  easy  to  talk  about 
patriotism  and  to  cite  a  few  examples 
from  ancient  history  of  great  enter- 
prises carried  to  a  successful  conclu- 
sion by  patriotism  alone;  but  those 
who  thought  that  a  long  and  bloody 
war  could  be  carried  on  for  any  great 
length  of  time  simply  by  individual 
sacrifices  were  laboring  under  a  great 
delusion;  that  it  was  necessary  to 
deal  with  men  as  they  are  and  not  as 
they  ought  to  be ;  that  love  of  country 
had  been  a  strong  point  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  operations  up  to  the 
present  time,  but  that  to  continue  the 
contest  on  this  basis  was  utterly  im- 
possible; and  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  give  the  officers  and  soldiers 
some  incentive  for  a  continuance  of 
their  services  so  that  they  might  not 
altogether  abandon  the  cause.^ 

At  first  the  members  of  Congress 
were  much  opposed  to  granting 
Washington's  requests,  many  deem- 
ing them  not  only  extraordinary  and 


•  Roosevelt,   Gouverneur  Morris,  p.  84. 
t  See  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  258-263. 
t  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v., 
p.  323. 
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presumptuous,  but  calculated  to  bur- 
den the  country  with  an  enormous 
debt*  —  a  bogey  which  haunted  the 
minds  of  many  for  long  years  to  come. 
Some  members  thought  that  the 
lands  to  be  granted  to  the  soldiers, 
concerning  which  we  have  already 
spoken,  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  sat- 
isfy any  moderate  man.  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  however,  undertook  to  push 
the  measure  through  Congress,  but 
he  was  fought  tooth  and  nail  by  a 
large  number  of  the  delegates,  in- 
cluding every  delegate  from  New 
England,  to  their  everlasting  dis- 
credit be  it  said.  The  early  leaders 
had  done  admirable  service  in  excit- 
ing the  patriots  to  make  the  struggle, 
but  once  the  struggle  began  their 
function  was  ended,  and  thereafter 
they  became  more  of  a  hindrance  in 
the  operations  of  the  government  and 
army  than  any  good  to  the  service. 
The  New  Englanders  were  as  reso- 
lute as  ever,  but  the  scene  of  the  war 
was  transferred  to  a  remote  part  of 
the  country,  and,  without  the  spur  of 
any  inamediate  necessity,  New  Eng- 
land moved  sluggishly.  In  their  op- 
position the  New  England  delegates 
were  joined  by  those  from  South 
Carolina,  while  Morris  received  the 
support  of  the  delegates  from  New 
York,  Virginia  and  the  other  States, 
and  he  was  ultimately  successful,  f  In 
the  spring  of  1778,  yielding  to  the  in- 
sistent demands  of  those  who  had  the 


♦  See  Elbridge  Gerry's  letter,  in  Sparks,  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  66-66. 
t  Roosevelt,  Oouvemeur  Morris,  pp.  79-80. 
Vol.  Ill  — 6 


interest  of  the  country  at  heart,  Con- 
gress agreed  to  allow  the  army  offi- 
cers half  pay  for  life,  reserving  to 
the  government,  however,  the  power 
to  commute  it,  if  it  became  necessary 
or  expedient,  to  six  years*  half  pay. 
Shortly  after,  this  resolution  was  re- 
considered, and  another  adopted 
which  allowed  officers  half  pay  for 
seven  years  only,  dating  from  the  end 
of  the  war.*  While  these  measures 
were  salutary,  still  they  were  adopted 
too  late,  and  were  not  sufficiently 
spontaneous  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  create  the  good 
feeling  which  would  have  resulted 
had  these  measures  been  considered 
and  adopted  some  time  previously. 
Already  more  than  200  officers  had 
resigned  their  commissions  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  others  were  fast 
becoming  lukewarm. 

It  would  seem  as  though  Washing- 
ton were  already  laboring  under  a 
sufficiently  heavy  burden  without 
being  called  upon  to  suffer  imputa- 
tions against  his  character.  As  is 
generally  the  case  with  a  man  in  his 
position,  his  appointment  had  cre- 
ated jealousy,  and  his  conduct  of  the 
war  could  not  possibly  satisfy  every- 
one. Up  to  this  time  his  military  ex- 
ploits had  been  attended  with  very 
little  success.  He  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retreat  continually  before 
the  enemy,  but  few  took  into  consid- 
eration the  fact  that  this  enemy  was 
more    powerful    numerically,    better 

•  See  Journals  of  Congress,  voL   iv.,  pp.  228, 
229,  243,  244,  288. 
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equipped,  better  supplied,  and  in 
every  way  better  fitted  to  drive  the 
half  starved  Continental  army  before 
them.  While  the  latter  had  com- 
pelled the  British  to  evacuate  Boston, 
they  had  lost  the  battle  of  Long 
Island,  had  been  driven  out  of  New 
York,  compelled  to  retreat  across 
Jersey,  had  lost  Philadelphia  and  the 
fortifications  on  the  Delaware,  had 
been  beaten  at  Brandywine;  and,  to 
offset  these  latter  operations,  had 
won  one  decisive  victory  at  Trenton 
and  the  very  indecisive  action  at 
Princeton.  On  the  other  hand.  Gates, 
though  undoubtedly  much  of  the 
honor  of  winning  the  victory  at  Sara- 
toga belongs  to  others,  had  been 
hailed  as  the  victor  of  Saratoga.  For 
a  time  his  renown  far  outshone  that 
of  Washington,  because  it  was  the 
first  great  victory  of  the  war  —  a 
victory  which  necessarily  greatly 
affected  the  subsequent  conduct  of 
the  war  and  the  future  prospects  of 
the  whole  country.  Therefore,  not 
only  the  members  of  Congress,  but 
the  people  throughout  the  colonies 
began  to  make  comparisons  between 
the  hero  of  Saratoga  and  the  man 
who  occupied  the  chief  command 
over  all  the  army.  Jealousies  also 
contributed  their  part  to  detract 
from  Washington's  fame,  and 
Bchemera  endeavored  by  intrigue  to 
question  his  integrity  to  further 
their  own  evil  designs  and  selfish 
ends,  but  with  little  success.  Hildreth 
says: 

"Every  biographer  has  been  very  anxious  to 


shield  his  special  hero  from  the  charge  of  partici- 
pation in  this  affair  [Conway's  Cabal],  indig- 
nantly stigmatized,  by  most  writers,  as  a  base 
intrigue.  Yet  doubts,  at  that  time,  as  to  Wash- 
ington's fitness  for  the  chief  command,  though  they 
might  evince  prejudice  or  lack  of  sound  judgment, 
do  not  necessarily  imply  either  selfish  ends  or 
a  malicious  disposition.  The  Washington  of  that 
day  was  not  the  Washington  as  we  know  him, 
tried  and  proved  by  twenty  years  of  the  most 
disinterested  and  most  successful  public  serv- 
ice. As  yet,  he  had  been  in  command  but  little 
more  than  two  years,  during  which  he  had  suf- 
fered, with  some  slight  exceptions,  a  continued 
series  of  losses  and  defeats.  He  had  recovered 
Boston,  to  be  sure,  but  had  lost  New  York,  New- 
port and  Philadelphia.  He  had  been  completely 
successful  at  Trenton,  and  partially  so  at  Prince- 
ton, but  had  been  beaten,  with  heavy  loss,  on  Long 
Island  and  at  Fort  Washington,  and  lately  in  two 
pitched  battles  on  ground  of  his  own  choosing,  at 
Brandywine  and  Grermantown.  What  a  contrast 
to  the  battle  of  Behmus*8  Heights,  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne's  whole  army!  Want  of  success, 
and  sectional  and  personal  prejudices,  had  created 
a  party  in  Congress  against  Schuyler  and  against 
Sullivan.  Could  Washington  escape  the  common 
fate  of  those  who  lose?'** 

At  this  time  a  systematic  attack 
was  made  upon  Washington's  repu- 
tation, known  as  Conway's  Cabal, 
from  the  name  of  the  one  principally 
concerned  in  it,  Thomas  Conway, 
though  Gates,  MifiBin,  Samuel  Adams, 
and  other  members  of  Congress  were 
equally  as  guilty  for  countenancing 
any  such  scheme.f  Gates  and  Mif- 
flin had  never  been  well  disposed 
toward  Washington;  Conway  was 
angered  and  disappointed  because  he 
had  not  been  appointed  inspector- 
general;  while  Adams  and  some  of 
the  New  England  members  were 
never   cordial   to   Washington   from 

♦Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  BtateSy  vol. 
iii.,  p.  233. 

t  On  the  opposition  of  Samuel  Adams,  see  Hos- 
mer,  Samuel  Adams,  p.  377  et  seq. 
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the  time  of  his  appointment  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, principally  because 
he  was  a  Virginian.  Now,  therefore, 
when  it  was  possible  to  make  an  un- 
favorable contrast  between  the  opera- 
tions under  Gates  and  Washington, 
the  discontented  persons  forming  the 
Cabal  began  to  assume  a  more  openly 
defiant  attitude.  They  widely  dis- 
tributed anonymous  letters  which  in- 
sinuated that  the  continued  failure 
attendant  upon  Washington's  opera- 
tions was  due  to  incapacity  and  a 
vacillating  policy.  These  missives 
were  filled  with  insinuations  against 
his  character  and  conduct.  While 
Washington  had  for  some  time  been 
aware  that  there  was  strong  opposi- 
tion to  him,  not  only  in  Congress  but 
elsewhere,  still  he  probably  had  no 
idea  that  this  opposition  would  lead 
to  a  malicious  circulation  of  false 
statements.  As  it  was  not  until  after 
the  victory  at  Saratoga  that  these 
actions  assumed  definite  shape, 
Washington,  as  was  his  custom,  paid 
little  attention  to  them.  Trevelyan 
says:  **  The  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  national  armies  was  well  aware 
that  some  of  the  cleverest,  and  all  the 
least  estimable.  Congressman  were 
plotting  his  downfall  with  adroitness 
and  unscrupulous  assiduity.  They 
calumniated  his  motives.  They  dis- 
paraged his  abilities.  They  deliber- 
ately withheld  from  him  absolute 
necessaries,  while  demanding  of  him 
utter    impossibilities.''*      However, 

•Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
301. 


when  the  conspirators  assumed  such 
a  bold  attitude  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly overlook  it,  Washington  was 
not  slow  to  take  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration. When  Wilkinson  was  on 
his  way  to  Congress  to  notify  that 
body  of  the  victory  of  Saratoga,  he 
divulged  a  part  of  a  letter  written  by 
Conway  to  Grates  and  the  statements 
he  made  at  that  time  were  communi- 
cated to  Washington  by  Lord  Stir- 
ling.* On  the  9th  of  November, 
Washington  wrote  to  Conway  as 
follows : 

"A  letter  which  I  received  last  night  contained 
the  following  paragraph  —  *  In  a  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Conway  to  General  Gates  he  says,  **  Heaven 
has  determined  to  save  your  country,  or  a  weak 
General  and  had  counsellors  would  have  ruined 
it." '    I  am,  sir,  your  humble  servant,"  etcf 

This  curt  note  fell  upon  Conway 
with  stunning  effect  and  a  long  cor- 
respondence ensued  which,  on  Wash- 
ington's part,  was  conducted  with 
great  dignity.?  The  result  of  the 
whole  affair  showed  what  a  deep  hold 
he  had  on  the  confidence,  the  love, 
and  the  veneration  of  his  country.|| 
One  of  the  anonymous  letters  written 
by  the  conspirators  had  been  sent  to 
Henry  Laurens,  at  that  time  Presi- 


•  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v., 
p.  492 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  131-132;  Johnson,  General  Washington, 
pp.  187-189. 

t  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  215;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  321-322. 

JSee  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv., 
p.  312  et  seq.;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  362  et  seq. 

II  See  also  LaFayette's  letter,  in  Tower,  Marquis 
de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  260  et  seq.  See  also 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  265. 
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dent  of  Congress,  and  was  intended 
to  be  read  to  that  body,  in  the  hope 
that  some  of  the  members  might  be 
influenced.  Another  letter  was  sent 
to  Patrick  Henry,  governor  of  Vir- 
ginia, but  these  men,  being  warm  per- 
sonal friends  of  Washington,  sent  the 
letters  to  him  without  allowing  their 
contents  to  become  known  to  others.  * 
The  letter  to  Henry  was  as  follows : 

YoBKTOWN,  12  January,  1778. 

"  Deab  Sib, — ^The  common  danger  of  our  coun- 
try first  brought  you  and  me  together.  I  recol- 
lect with  pleasure  the  influence  of  your  conversa- 
tion and  eloquence  upon  the  opinions  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  beginning  of  the  present  controversy. 
You  first  taught  us  to  shake  off  our  idolatrous  at- 
tachment to  royalty,  and  to  oppose  its  encroach- 
ments upon  our  liberties,  with  our  very  lives.  By 
these  means  you  saved  us  from  ruin.  The  inde- 
pendence of  America  is  the  offspring  of  that  lib- 
eral spirit  of  thinking  and  acting,  which  followed 
the  destruction  of  the  sceptres  of  kings  and  thd 
mighty  power  of  Great  Britain. 

"But,  sir,  we  have  only  passed  the  Red  Sea. 
A  dreary  wilderness  i5  still  before  us,  and  unless 
a  Moses  of  a  Joshua  are  raised  up  in  our  behalf, 
we  must  perish  before  we  reach  the  promised 
land.  We  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our  enemies 
on  the  way.  Greneral  Howe  it  is  true  has  taken 
Philadelphia;  but  he  has  only  changed  his  prison. 
His  dominions  are  bounded  on  all  sides  by  his 
out-sentries.  America  can  only  be  undone  by 
herself.  She  looks  up  to  her  councils  and  arms 
for  protection;  but  alas!  what  are  they?  .  Her 
representation  in  Congress  dwindled  to  only  twen- 
ty-one members;  her  Adams,  her  Wilson,  her 
Henry,  are  no  more  among  thenu  Her  councils 
weak,  and  partial  remedies  applied  constantly  for 
universal  diseases.  Her  army,  what  is  it?  A 
major-general  belonging  to  it  called  it  a  few  days 
ago  in  my  hearing,  a  mob.  Discipline  unknown 
or  wholly  neglected.  The  quarter-master's  and 
commissary's  departments  filled  with  idleness,  ig- 


•  In  his  letter  of  March  28,  1778,  Washington 
says  that  the  letter  "  was  written  by  Dr.  Rush,  so 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  a  similitude  of  hands." — 
Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings ^  vol.  v.,  pp. 
495-497,  512^515.  See  also  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  pp.  222-223. 


norance  and  peculation;  our  hospitals  crowded 
with  six  thousand  sick,  but  half  provided  with 
necessaries  or  accommodations,  and  more  dying 
in  them  in  one  month  than  perished  in  the  field 
during  the  whole  of  the  last  campaign.  The 
money  depreciating  without  any  effectual  measures 
being  taken  to  raise  it;  the  country  distracted 
with  the  Don  Quixote  attempts  to  regulate  the 
price  of  provisions,  an  artificial  famine  created 
by  it,  and  a  real  one  dreaded  from  it;  the  spirit 
of  the  people  failing  through  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  causes  of  our  misfortunes; 
many  submitting  daily  to  General  Howe ;  and  more 
wishing  to  do  it,  only  to  avoid  the  calamities 
which  threaten  our  country.  But  is  our  case  des- 
perate? By  no  means.  We  have  wisdom, 
virtue  and  strength  enough  to  save  us,  if 
they  could  be  called  into  action.  The  north- 
ern army  has  shown  us  what  Americans 
are  capable  of  doing  with  a  general  at 
their  head.  The  spirit  of  the  southern  army  la 
no  way  inferior  to  the  spirit  of  the  northern.  A 
Gates,  a  Lee,  or  a  Conway,  would  in  a  few  weeks 
render  them  an  irresistible  body  of  men.  The  last 
of  the  above  officers  has  accepted  the  new  oflSce 
of  inspector-general  of  our  army,  in  order  to 
reform  abuses;  but  the  remedy  is  only  a  pallia- 
tive one.  In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  he 
says  'A  great  and  good  God  hath  decreed  America 
to  be  free,  or  the  [General]  and  weak  counsellors 
would  have  ruined  her  long  ago.*  You  may  rest 
assured  of  each  of  the  facts  related  in  this  letter. 
The  author  of  it  is  one  of  your  Philadelphia 
friends.  A  hint  of  his  name,  if  found  out  by 
the  handwriting,  must  not  be  mentioned  to  your 
most  intimate  friend.  Even  the  letter  must  be 
thrown  in  the  fire.  But  some  of  its  contents  ought 
to  be  made  public,  in  order  to  awaken,  enlighten, 
and  alarm  our  country.  I  rely  upon  your  pru- 
dence, and  am,  dear  Sir,  with  my  usual  attach- 
ment to  you,  and  to  our  beloved  independence, 
"Yours,  sincerely,"* 
"  His  Excellency  P.  Henry." 

Washington    replied    to    Laurens 
January  31,  1778,  as  follows : 

"  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  obligation  I 
feel  to  you,  for  your  friendship  and  politeness  upon 
an  occasion  in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested. 
I  was  not  unapprized,  that  a  malignant  faction 


•Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  215-217. 
See  also  Henry's  letters  enclosing  this  epistle  to 
Washington,  pp.  218-220;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  544-549. 
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had  been  for  some  time  forming  to  my  prejudice ; 
which,  conscious  as  I  am  of  having  ever  done  all 
in  my  power  to  answer  the  important  purposes  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  me,  could  not  but  give  me 
some  pain  on  a  personal  account.  But  my  chief 
concern  arises  from  an  apprehension  of  the  dan- 
gerous consequences  which  intestine  dissensions 
may  produce  to  the  common  cause. 

"As  I  have  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the 
public  good,  and  am  unambitious  of  honors  not 
founded  in  the  approbation  of  my  country,  I  would 
not  desire  in  the  least  degree  to  suppress  a  free 
spirit  of  inquiry  into  any  part  of  my  conduct,  that 
even  faction  itself  may  deem  reprehensible.  The 
anonymous  paper  handed  to  you,  exhibits  many  se- 
rious charges,  and  it  is  my  wish  that  it  should 
be  submitted  to  Congress.  This  I  am  the  more 
inclined  to,  as  the  suppression  or  concealment  may 
possibly  involve  you  in  embarrassments  hereafter, 
since  it  is  uncertain  how  many,  or  who,  may  be 
privy  to  the  contents. 

"  My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of 
me.  They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and 
that  motives  of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defence 
I  might  otherwise  make  against  their  insidious  at- 
tacks. They  know  I  cannot  combat  their  insinua- 
tions, however,  injurious,  without  disclosing  se- 
crets, which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment  to  con- 
ceal. But  why  should  I  expect  to  be  exempt  from 
censure,  the  unfailing  lot  of  an  elevated  station? 
Merit  and  talents,  with  which  I  can  have  no  pre- 
tensions of  rivalship,  have  ever  been  subject  to  it. 
My  heart  tells  me,  that  it  has  been  my  unremitted 
aim  to  do  the  best  that  circumstances  would  per- 
mit; yet  I  may  have  been  very  often  mistaken  In 
the  judgment  of  the  means,  and  may  in  many  in- 
stances deserve  the  imputation  of  error."  • 

Thus  it  was  evident,  not  only  from 
the  operations  of  the  Cabal,  but  also 
from  the  proceedings  of  Congress 
for  some  time  prior  to  this,  that  a 
large  number  of  the  members  of  that 
body  had  in  some  way  loaned  their 
influence  to  the  disgraceful  conspiracy 
against  Washington's  name.  Further- 
more,   the    appointment    of    a    new 


Board  of  War,  of  which  Gates  and 
MifiBin  were  members,  was  not  calcu- 
lated to  allay  Washington's  distrust 
as  to  the  sentiments  of  Congress; 
for,  as  we  have  said  before,  Washing- 
ton knew  that  both  of  these  officers 
were  his  enemies,  and  that  if  they 
possessed  supreme  power  over  the 
Continental  armies  he  was  likely  to 
be  removed.  One  of  the  first  steps  in 
their  plan  thoroughly  to  disgust 
Washington  was  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  future  operations  without 
consulting  the  commander-in-chief. 
They  proposed  also  an  expedition  to 
subjugate  Canada,  probably  more  to 
separate  Lafayette  and  Washington 
than  for  any  other  purpose,  because 
while  Lafayette  was  near  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, there  was  little  hope 
that  any  of  their  bold  designs  could 
be  successfully  consummated  without 
his  knowledge.  In  order  to  separate 
the  two,  therefore,  Lafayette  was 
placed  in  command  of  this  expedition 
upon  rosy  promises  of  large  rein- 
forcements. After  a  long  and  ear- 
nest consultation  with  Washington, 
Lafayette  accepted  the  commission, 
but  much  to  his  disgust  he  found  the 
army  in  a  wretched  condition,  while 
the  aid  promised  by  Congress  failed 
to  materialize.  The  expedition  was 
therefore  abandoned  and  after  sev- 
eral months  of  comparative  idleness, 
Lafayette  returned  to  headquarters 
at  Valley  Forge  in  April,  1778.*    The 


*  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  233.  See  also 
Washington's  reply  to  Patrick  Henry,  who  also 
sent  him  a  copy  of  this  letter.  Henry,  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  549-651. 


*  For  details,  see  Tower,  Marquie  de  La  Fayette, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  271-291.  See  also  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.   133  et  eeq,; 
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purpose  of  the  Cabal  to  place  Wash- 
ington in  such  a  position  that  he 
would  become  disgusted  and  resign, 
was  now  clearly  evident.  Washing- 
ton, however,  was  not  to  be  thrust 
aside  thus  easily.*  Writing  to  Wil- 
liam Gordon,  he  said : 

"I  can  assure  you  that  no  person  ever  heard 
me  drop  an  expression  that  had  a  tendency  to 
resignation.  The  same  principles  that  led  me  to 
embark  in  the  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims 
of  Great  Britain,  operate  with  additional  force 
at  this  day ;  nor  is  it  my  desire  to  withdraw  my 
services,  while  they  are  considered  of  importance 
in  the  present  contest;  but  to  report  a  design 
of  this  kind,  is  among  the  arts  which  those  who 
are  endeavoring  to  effect  a  change,  are  practicing 
to  bring  it  to  pass.  I  have  said,  and  I  still  do 
say,  that  there  is  not  an  officer  in  the  United 
States,  that  would  return  to  the  sweets  of  do- 
mestic life  with  more  heart-felt  joy  than  I  should. 
But  I  would  have  this  declaration  accompanied 
by  these  sentiments,  that  while  the  public  are  sat- 
isfied with  my  endeavors,  I  mean  not  to  shrink 
from  the  cause;  but  the  moment  her  voice,  not 
that  of  faction,  calls  upon  me  to  resign,  I  shall 
do  it  with  as  much  pleasure  as  ever  the  weary 
traveller  retired  to  rest."  t 

Lafayette  also  could  not  be  flat- 
tered or  cajoled  into  joining  the 
Cabal.  He  absolutely  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Writing  to 
Washington,  he  said:  **  I  am  now 
fixed  to  your  fate,  and  I  shall  follow 
it,  and  sustain  it,  as  well  by  my 
sword,  as  by  all  the  means  in  my 
power.  ^*  t  The  army  as  a  whole  was 
highly  indignant  at  the  designs  of  the 
Cabal  against  Washington. 


Realizing  that  Washington  knew 
of  their  designs,  the  members  of  the 
Cabal  denied  any  such  intentions, 
Gates  and  MiflBin  being  particularly 
strong  in  their  denials.  Their  letters 
are  quoted  by  Gordon.*  Conway  also 
made  an  attempt  to  exonerate  him- 
self, but  it  seems  a  well-established 
fact  that  Gates  and  Mifflin  were  cog- 
nizant of  the  Cabal's  machinations 
and  were  prepared  to  profit  by  it.  At 
a  conference  between  Gates  and  Gen- 
eral Morgan  after  Burgoyne^s  sur- 
render. Gates  asserted  confidentially 
that  the  army  was  becoming  dissatis- 
fied with  Washington's  conduct,  that 
Washington's  reputation  was  rapidly 
declining,  and  that  a  number  of  the 
chief  army  officers  were  threatening 
to  resign  unless  a  change  were  made 
in  that  department.  Morgan  in- 
stantly understood  the  intention  of 
Gates,  and  as  he  thought  highly  of 
Washington,  replied  as  follows: 
**  Sir,  I  have  one  favor  to  ask.  Never 
again  mention  to  me  this  hateful  sub- 
ject ;  under  no  other  man  but  General 
Washington,  as  commander-in-chief, 
will  I  ever  serve."  From  that  time 
a  coolness  existed  between  Morgan 
and  Gates,  and  in  the  final  account  of 
the  victory  at  Saratoga  Gates  failed 
to  mention  Morgan's  name,  though 


Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  p.  149  et  aeq,;  Sparks,  Life  of 
Waahington,  p.  250  et  seq.;  Lodge,  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington, vol.  i.,  p.  216  et  8€q. 

•  See  the  letter  to  James  Lovell,  quoted  in  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  336-337. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  216. 

t  Tower,  Marquis  de  La  Fayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  268« 


•  Gordon,  however,  was  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship  with  Gates,  and  this  may,  in  some  way, 
account  for  his  unwillingness  to  believe  his  friend 
guilty  of  such  dishonorable  conduct  and  his  de- 
sire to  quote  letters  favorable  to  Gates.  See  also 
the  footnote  in  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  p.  134. 
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undoubtedly  that  officer  had  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  result  of  the 
battle.* 

General  Conway  was  soon  brought 
to  a  realization  that  the  army  would 
not  countenance  his  actions.  He  had 
never  been  popular  with  the  majority 
of  the  soldiers,  and  when  it  became 
known  that  he  had  endeavored  to  dis- 
place Washington,  he  was  challenged 
to  a  duel  by  General  Cadwalader.  De- 
spite Washington's  remonstrances, 
this  duel  was  fought  July  4, 1778,  and 
Conway  was  wounded-f  Supposing 
that  his  wound  was  mortal,  Conway 
was  struck  with  sudden  remorse,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  Wash- 
ington: 

"  I  find  myself  just  able  to  hold  the  pen  during 
a  few  minutes,  and  take  this  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  grief  for  having  done,  written, 
or  said  any  thing  disagreeable  to  your  Excellency. 
My  career  will  soon  be  over;  therefore,  justice 
and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  senti- 
ments. You  are,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good 
man.     May  you  long  enjoy  the  love,  veneration, 


and  esteem  of  these  States,  whose  liberties  you 
have  asserted  by  your  virtues."  * 

Thus  Conway's  Cabal  came  to  an 
end  which  was  not  only  timely,  but 
also  fortunate  to  the  patriotic  cause. 
Washington's  conduct  throughout 
the  whole  affair  was  marked  with 
moderation,  self-command,  and  no- 
bility, f 


•See  Graham,  Life  of  General  Morgan,  pp. 
172-173. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  134. 


*  See  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  129,  note; 
Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  232-237;  Bancroft,  vol.  v., 
pp.  210-217;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  32-46;  Johnson,  Life  of  Greene,  voL  i.,  pp. 
154,  166;  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-40; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  voL  iii.,  pp.  44,  54 
(ed.  1788) ;  Fiaher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  127-132;  Trevelyan,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  pp.  307-319. 

t  Mr.  Irving  gives  the  following  anecdote,  fur- 
nished to  him  by  Judge  Jay:  "Shortly  before 
the  death  of  John  Adams,  I  was  sitting  alone  with 
my  father,  conversing  about  the  American  Revo- 
lution. Suddenly  he  remarked,  'Ah,  William  t  the 
history  of  that  Revolution  will  never  be  known. 
Nobody  now  alive  knows  it  but  John  Adams  and 
myself.'  Surprised  at  such  a  declaration,  I  asked 
him  to  what  he  referred:  He  briefly  replied: 
'The  proceedings  of  the  old  Congress.*  Again  I 
inquired,  'What  proceedings?*  He  answered, 
'Those  against  Washington;  from  first  to  last 
there  was  a  most  bitter  party  against  him.*  **  As 
the  old  Congress  held  its  sessions  with  closed 
doors,  nothing  was  made  public  but  what  that 
body  saw  fit  to  disclose.  Irving,  Life  of  Waeh' 
ington,  voL  iii.,  p.  397. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

1776-1778. 

FOREIGN  affairs:  FRENCH  ALLIANCE:  CONCILIATION  ATTEBfPTED. 

Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  appointed  —  Franklin's  letter  to  Dumas  —  Views  in  Congress  regarding 
foreign  intercourse  —  The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  organized  —  Deane  sent  to  France  —  Attitude 
of  France  toward  the  United  Colonies  —  Vergennes  declines  to  commit  himself  —  Aid  given  by  Beaumarchais 

—  Great  Britain  protests  at  conduct  of  France  —  Formal  treaty  with  France  drafted  —  Coomussioners  to 
France  appointed  —  Their  letter  of  credence  and  instructions  —  Commissioners  sent  to  other  foreign 
countries  —  Inducements  held  out  to  France  —  The  Situation  in  England — King's  speech  to  Parliament  — 
Effect  of  victory  at  Saratoga  upon  sentiment  in  Europe  —  Ministerial  measures  carried  in  Parliament  — 
Conciliation  bills  introduced  —  Treaty  of  commerce  and  alliance  with  France  signed  —  Joy  caused  by  treaty 

—  Address  of  Congress  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  —  British  peace  commissioners  arrive  in 
America  —  The  failure  of  their  mission. 


By  the  terms  of  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  the  Continental 
Congress  was  empowered  to  make 
peace,  to  declare  war,  to  send 
and  receive  ambassadors,  and  to  make 
treaties  and  alliances,  but  it  could 
only  enter  upon  the  latter  with  the  as- 
sent of  nine  of  the  thirteen  States. 
Originally  the  Confederation  had  no 
executive  oflScers,  and  its  business  was 
conducted  through  committees.  For 
the  purpose  of  conducting  foreign  in- 
tercourse, on  November  29,  1775,  a 
**  Committee  of  Secret  Correspond- 
ence '*  was  appointed,  consisting  of 
Benjamin  Harrison,  John  Jay,  John- 
son, Dickinson,  and  Franklin;  this 
committee  being  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  secret  correspond- 
ence with  the  friends  of  America,  **  in 
Great  Britain,  Ireland  and  other 
parts   of  the  world.*'*     The   chief 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  iv.,  p.  362 ;  John  Adams,  Works, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  202-203,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3;  Weld,  Life  of 
Franklin,  p.  475;  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin^  vol. 
ii.,  p.  Ill;  John  Bawett  Moore,  American  Diplo- 


object  in  view  was  to  sound  the  prin- 
cipal nations  of  Europe,  particularly 
France  and  Spain,  in  regard  to  Amer- 
ican affairs.  Shortly  after  his  ap- 
pointment, Franklin  wrote  a  letter  to 
Charles  W.  F.  Dumas*  in  Holland  as 
to  the  prospect  of  obtaining  aid  in 
that  country  for  the  American  cause. 
He  said: 

"That  you  may  be  better  enabled  to  answer 
some  questions  which  will  probably  be  put  to 
you,  concerning  our  present  situation,  we  inform 
you,  that  the  whole  continent  is  firmly  united  — 
the  party  for  the  measures  of  the  British  minis- 
try being  very  small,  and  much  dispersed ;  that  we 
had  on  foot  the  last  campaign,  an  army  of  nearly 
twenty  thousand  men,  wherewith  we  have  been 
able,  not  only  to  block  the  king's  army  in  Boston, 
but  to  spare  considerable  detachments  for  the 
invasion  of  Canada,  where  we  have  met  with  great 
success,  as  the  printed  papers  sent  herewith  will 
inform  you,  and  have  now  reason  to  expect  the 
whole  province  may  be  soon  in  our  possession; 
that  we  purpose  greatly  to  increase  our  force  for 
the  ensuing  year ;  and  thereby  we  hope,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  well  disciplined  militia,  to  be  able 

macy,  lis  Spirit  and  Achievements,  pp.  ix.,  5; 
Hart,  Foundations  of  American  Foreign  Policy, 
p.  15;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  49. 

•  For  the  services  of  this  man  see  Moore,  Ameti' 
can  Diplom<icy,  pp.  23-26. 
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to  defend  our  coast,  notwithstanding  its  great  ex* 
tent;  that  we  already  have  a  small  squadron  of 
armed  vessels,  to  protect  our  coasting  trade,  who 
have  had  some  success  in  taking  several  of  the 
enemy's  cruizers,  and  some  of  their  transport  ves- 
sels and  stores."  * 

It  was  certain  that  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  would  involve  an  ap- 
peal to  the  nations  of  Europe  for 
countenance  and  aid.  It  was  not  only 
a  challenge  to  Great  Britain,  but  an 
assertion  by  the  colonies  of  their  right 
to  an  independent  place  among  the 
world's  powers,  and  an  appeal  to  the 
powers  to  recognize  the  justice  of 
their  claim.  A  new  field  was  there- 
fore opened  for  the  energies  of  Con- 
gress beside  the  contest  of  arms  in 
which  the  colonies  had  engaged  with 
the  mother  country,  and  a  new  rela- 
tion was  to  be  sustained  toward  the 
governments  of  Europe.  Among  the 
members  of  Congress  there  were  two 
views  regarding  foreign  intercourse. 
One  was  that  no  minister  should  be 
sent  to  foreign  courts  until  assurances 
were  given  by  the  latter  that  our  min- 
isters would  be  well  received ;  and  the 
other,  that  for  attaining  independence 
we  should  seek  to  establish  good  rela- 
tions, if  not  alliances,  with  the  nations 
unfriendly  to  England.  Franklin  had 
said  *  *  A  virgin  state  should  preserve 
a  virgin  character,  and  not  go  abroad 
suitoring  for  alliances ;  but  wait  with 
decent  dignity  for  the  application  of 
others.*'  On  the  other  hand,  John 
Adams  said,  *^  I  think  we  have  not 
meanly     solicited     for     friendships 

•  See  «lso  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  voL  11.,  p. 
112. 


anywhere.  But  to  send  ministers  to 
any  great  court  in  Europe,  especially 
the  maritime  courts,  to  propose  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  independence  of 
America  and  treaties  of  amity  and 
commerce,  is  no  more  than  becomes  us, 
and  in  my  opinion  is  our  duty  to 
do.''* 

The  conduct  of  foreign  relations 
through  a  committee,  however,  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  chiefly  because  the 
members  did  not  attend  to  their  busi- 
ness. One  of  the  members  said: 
**  There  is  really  no  such  thing  as  a 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs  exist- 
ing—  no  secretary  or  clerk  further 
than  I  persevere  to  be  one  and  the 
other.  The  books  and  the  papers  of 
that  extinguished  body  lay  yet  on  the 
table  of  Congress,  or  rather  are 
locked  up  in  the  secretary's  private 
box."  Congress  thereupon  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the 
organization  of  the  department,  and  in 
this  plan  the  committee  states: 
**  That  the  extent  and  rising  power 
of  the  United  States  entitle  them  to  a 
place  among  the  great  potentates  of 
Europe,  while  our  political  and  com- 
mercial interests  point  out  the  pro- 
priety of  cultivating  with  them  a 
friendly  correspondence  and  connec- 
tion. That,  to  render  such  an  inter- 
course advantageous,  the  necessity  of 
competent  knowledge  of  the  interests, 
views,  relations  and  systems  of  those 
potentates,      is      obvious.      *      *      ♦ 


•  Trescot,  Diplomacy  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  16- 
17.  See  also  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
199-201. 
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That  to  answer  those  essential  pur- 
poses the  conunittee  are  of  opinion 
that  a  fixed  and  permanent  office  for 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs 
ought  forthwith  to  be  established  as  a 
remedy  against  the  fluctuations,  the 
delays,  and  indecision  to  which  the 
present  mode  of  managing  our  for- 
eign affairs  must  be  exposed/'  *  The 
committee  recommended  that  a  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Affairs  be  appointed, 
and  proceeded  to  set  forth  his  duties. 
Thereafter  the  management  of  for- 
eign affairs  ran  more  smoothly. 

The  first  representative  sent  abroad 
was  Silas  Deane.  Franklin  had  re- 
ceived information  through  friends 
that  France  seemed  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  America,  and,  while  she 
could  not  publicly  display  her  friend- 
ship, she  was  inclined  to  render 
aid  to  the  American  cause  in  a  surrep- 
titious manner.  Deane,  therefore,  was 
sent  to  ascertain  the  exact  position  of 
the  French  government  and  to  obtain 
much  needed  supplies  and  material  for 
the  army.f  His  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, dated  March  3, 1776,  orders  him 
to  assume  the  character  of  a  merchant 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  and 
instructs  him  to  state  to  the  French 
ministry  that  clothing  and  arms  for 
about  25,000  men,  as  well  as  ammuni- 
tion, and  field  pieces,  were  needed  by 
the  Americans.  He  was  to  secure  an 
audience  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment with  the  French  minister  of  for- 


eign affairs,  Charles  Qravier,  Count 
de  Vergennes.  Deane  secretly  de- 
parted from  the  United  States,  travel- 
ing under  the  assumed  name  of  **  Tim- 
othy Jones,"  and  many  state  that  he 
carried  with  him  a  supply  of  invis- 
ible ink  with  which  to  write  his  re- 
ports.f  Deane  arrived  in  Paris  early 
in  July  and  immediately  set  about  the 
fulfillment  of  the  task  assigned  him.t 
He  soon  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  in- 
terview with  Count  de  Vergennes  in 
which  he  stated  the  purpose  of  his  mis- 
sion, and  was  informed  that  the  im- 
portance of  American  commerce  was 
well  known  in  France,  and  that  no 
country  could  so  well  supply  the 
American  colonies  and  in  return  re- 
ceive their  produce,  as  France.  For 
this  reason;  therefore,  it  was  to  the 
interest  of  both  to  maintain  uninter- 
rupted intercourse,  and  with  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  the  court  had  ordered 
French  ports  to  be  kept  open,  not  only 
to  America  but  also  to  England.  But, 
he  said,  considering  the  friendly  rela- 
tions existing  between  the  latter  coun- 
try and  France,  the  French  court 
could  not  openly  encourage  the  ship- 
ping of  warlike  stores  to  America. 
As  a  manifestation  of  their  friendli- 


*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  680. 
t  As  to  his  fitness  for  this  mission,  see  John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  248  et  seq. 


*  See  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
the  Revolutiony  vol.  i.,  p.  334,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78 ;  Par- 
ton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  113  et  seq.;  Moore, 
American  Diplomacy,  pp.  6-6.  On  the  relation  of 
the  French  government  with  the  colonies,  see 
Tower,  The  Marquis  de  LaFayette  in  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  i.,  chap.  iii. 

t  Foster,  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p. 
11. 

I  For  details  see  Tower,  vol.  i.,  p.  J42  et  seq; 
Wharton,  vol.  ii.,  p.  78  et  seq. 
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ness  for  the  American  cause,  however, 
no  obstructions  of  any  kind  would  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  such  shipments. 
He  said  that  the  custom-house  officials 
had  not  been  informed  as  to  the  secret 
intentions  of  the  court,  and  if  Deane 
experienced  any  difficulty  whatever  iii 
transporting  his  merchandise  through 
the  custom-houses,  he  should  report  it 
immediately  to  the  court  and  such  ob- 
structions would  be  removed  irome- 
diately.  Deane  was  to  consider  him- 
self under  the  immediate  protection 
of  the  ministry,  and  if  the  police  or 
any  other  officials  should  in  any  way, 
shape  or  manner  interfere  with  his 
movements,  such  interference  should 
be  reported  to  the  ministry  and  every- 
thing would  be  inamediately  cleared 
away.  Deane  was  to  be  perfectly  free 
to  carry  on  any  kind  of  commerce  in 
the  kingdom  which  was  permissible  to 
the  subjects  of  any  other  nation  of  the 
world,  for  the  court  had  resolved  to 
remain  strictly  neutral  and  to  allow 
the  ports  to  be  free  and  open  to  both 
parties  alike,  excepting,  of  course,  in 
contraband  of  war.  On  the  subject  of 
independence,  however,  Vergennes  de- 
clined to  commit  himself  definitely,  as 
he  deemed  this  matter  too  uncertain 
at  the  present  time  for  consideration, 
and  that  it  was  a  subject  which  might 
be  considered  in  the  far  distant 
future.* 


•See  Deane'B  letter  of  August  18,  1776,  to  tlie 
Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence,  in  Wharton, 
Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  112,  and 
Franklin's  and  Dcane's  letters  of  March  12,  1777, 
in  ibid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFch 


When  Deane  arrived  in  Paris,  he 
found  that  the  Revolutionary  cause 
was  in  a  fair  way  to  receive  aid  of  a 
substantial  nature.    Through  his  un- 
tiring efforts  Franklin's  friend,  Dr. 
Duborg,    had    secured    about   15,000 
stand  of  arms  from  the  royal  arsenals, 
and  probably  would  have  been  able  to 
secure  some  brass  cannon  by  the  same 
method,  had  not  '*  the  circumstance  of 
their  bearing   the   king's   arms   and 
cipher    ♦    *    ♦    made  them  too  dis- 
coverable.''   The  most  important  of 
the  early  friends  of  the  colonies,  how- 
ever, was  Pierre  Augustin  Caron  de 
Beaumarchais,  one  of  the  most  unique 
characters  in  French  history  of  that 
time.    Originally  of  low  birth  and  by 
occupation  a  watchmaker,  he  had  de- 
veloped great  business  talents,  and  by 
several  important  operations  had  be- 
come possessed  of  a  fortune  and  se- 
cured a  standing  among  the  nobility. 
He  had  a  talent  for  music  and  was 
well    known    as    an    operatic    com- 
poser    and     author.      His     various 
accomplishments,     both     in     finance 
and    literature,    together    with    his 
daring     as     a     speculator,     highly 
recommended  him  to  the  court  and  he 
soon  became  a  favorite  of  the  king. 
He  early  suggested  that  he  be  ap- 
pointed secret  agent  of  the  French 
government  to  furnish  material  aid  to 
the  revolted  colonies  of  the  traditional 
enemy  of  France,  and  to  further  his 
plans  went  to  London  to  enlist  the  aid 
of  Arthur  Lee  of  Virginia,  who  had 

yette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  144  et  seq.,  298  et  seq,;  Parton, 
Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  189  et  seq. 
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succeeded  Franklin  as  agent  for  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts.*  The  secret 
nature  of  the  scheme  of  Beaumarchais 
is  witnessed  by  the  following  letter 
from  Count  de  Vergennes  to  the  king, 
dated  May  2, 1776,  two  months  before 
the  arrival  of  Deane : 

"Sire:  I  have  the  honor  of  laying  at  the  feet 
of  your  Majesty  the  writing  authorizing  me  to 
furnish  a  million  of  livres  for  the  aervioe  of  the 
English  colonics.  I  add  also  the  plan  of  an  an- 
swer I  propose  to  make  to  the  Sieur  Beaumarchais. 
I  solicit  your  approbation  to  the  two  propositions. 
The  answer  to  M.  de  Beaumarcliais  will  not  be 
written  in  my  hand,  nor  even  that  of  either  the 
clerks  or  secretaries  of  my  office.  I  shall  employ 
for  that  purpose  my  son,  whose  handwriting  can- 
not be  known.  He  is  only  fifteen  years  old,  but  I 
can  answer  in  the  most  positive  manner  for  his  dis- 
cretion. As  it  is  important  that  this  operation 
should  not  be  suspected,  or  at  least  imputed  to 
the  government,  I  entreat  Your  Majesty  to  allow 
me  to  direct  the  return  of  the  Sieur  Montaudoin 
to  Paris.  The  apparent  pretext  for  that  proceed- 
ing will  be  to  obtain  from  him  an  account  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  Americans,  though  in 
reality  it  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  employing 
him  to  transmit  to  them  such  funds  as  Your  Ma- 
jesty chooses  to  appropriate  to  their  benefit,  direct- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  to  take  all  necessary 
precautions,  as  if,  indeed,  the  Sieur  Montaudoin 
made  the  advance  on  his  own  account.  On  this 
head,  I  take  tricTlberty  of  requesting  the  orders 
of  Your  Majesty.  Having  obtained  them,  I  shall 
write  to  the  Marquis  de  Grimaldi  [Spanish  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs],  inform  him  in  detail 
of  our  proceedings,  and  request  his  cooperation  to 
the  same  extent.'' 

Having  obtained  the  assent  of  the 
king  to  his  scheme,  the  pathway  was 
made  smooth  for  Beaumarchais.  When 
Deane  arrived  in  Paris,  Beamnar- 
chais  immediately  put  himself  into 
communication  with  Deane  and  thus 


relief  for  the  American  army  was  ob- 
tained much  sooner  than  had  Deane 
been  compelled  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations alone.*  In  September,  1776, 
Deane  wrote  to  Robert  Morris,  *'  I 
shall  send  you  in  October  clothing  for 
20,000  men,  30,000  muskets,  100  tons 
gunpowder,  200  brass  cannon,  24 
mortars,  with  shot,  shell,  etc.  in  pro- 
portion.*' f  Furthermore,  he  obtained 
credit  to  the  amount  of  $2,500,000. 
Meanwhile,  after  the  king  had  defi- 
nitely given  his  approval  to  the 
scheme  of  Beaumarchais,  it  was 
agreed  that  a  mercantile  house, 
under  the  name  of  **  Roderique 
Hortalez  et  Cie.,'*  should  be  es- 
tablished to  *'  sell  '*  to  the  colo- 
nies military  supplies  which  France 
could  not  send  them,  without  violating 
the  rules  of  neutrality.  This  firm  es- 
tablished itself  on  a  prominent  street 
in  Paris  in  a  house  formerly  occupied 
as  an  embassy  of  the  Netherlands  gov- 
ernment. The  head  of  the  house  was 
supposed  to  have  been  a  Spanish 
banker,  but  he  was  never  seen,  and  all 
confidential  inquiries  were  answered 
by  Beaumarchais.  The  French  gov- 
ernment supplied  1,000,000  livres,  and 
on  its  endorsement,  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment advanced  1,000,000,  more, 
chiefly  because  of  her  hatred  to  the 
British.  When  Deane  arrived,  there- 
fore, he  was  officially  refused  any  as- 
sistance, but  was  semi-officially  re- 
ferred to  Beaumarchais  who  inotme- 


•  For  details  see  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol. 
i.,  chap.  iii. ;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  424-432;  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil 
History  of  the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  402-422. 


•  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  307. 
t  WTiarton,   Diplomatic  Correspondence   of   the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148. 
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diately  delivered  to  Deane  whatever 
he  wished  upon  security  of  the  ship- 
ment of  cargoes  of  tobacco  or  other 
American  produce.*  It  is  estimated 
that  during  the  existence  of  this  firm, 
from  1776  to  1783,  its  disbursements 
amounted  to  more  than  21,000,000 
livres,  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
advanced  for  the  American  cause. 
Beaumarchais,  however,  had  much 
diflBculty  in  securing  a  settlement  of 
his  accounts  from  the  Continental 
Congress,  which  was  probably  due  to 
the  enmity  of  Arthur  Lee,  who,  be- 
cause of  his  hatred  of  both  Beaumar- 
chais and  Deane,  sent  to  Congress  re- 
ports which  cast  doubt  upon  the 
correctness  of  the  accounts  rendered* 
Consequently,  Beaumarchais  was  un- 
able to  effect  a  settlement  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death  (1779),  and  for 
many  years  after  the  subject  was  dis- 
cussed at  length  in  Congress,  but 
finally,  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  it  was 
agreed  that  out  of  the  sum  to  be  paid 
by  the  United  States,  800,000  francs 
should  be  given  to  the  heirs  of  Beau- 
marchais. 

The  fictitious  nature  of  the  business 
of  this  firm  was  too  thin  to  remain 
long  unpenetrated  by  the  British  am- 
bassador in  France,  but  it  served  its 
purpose  as  a  temporary  expedient  of 
the  French  government  before  an 
open  alliance  with  the  colonies  could 
be  effected  and  made  public. 

It  had  become  apparent  to  Congress 
early  in  the  war  that  France  must  ere 


long  openly  espouse  its  cause.  John 
Adams  had  urged  that  steps  should  be 
immediately  taken  to  effect  a  treaty 
with  that  nation,  and  was  very  persist- 
ent in  advocating  this  policy,  saying, 
'*  Some  gentlemen  doubted  of  the 
sentiments  of  France,  though  she 
would  frown  upon  us  as  rebels,  and  be 
afraid  to  countenance  the  example.  I 
replied  to  these  gentlemen,  that  I  ap- 
prehended they  had  not  attended  to 
the  relative  situation  of  France  and 
England;  that  it  was  the  unquestion- 
able interest  of  France  that  the 
British  continental  colonies  should  be 
independent ;  that  Britain,  by  the  con- 
quest of  Canada  and  her  naval 
triumphs  during  the  last  war,  and  by 
her  vast  possessions,  •  ♦  *  was 
exalted  to  a  height  and  preeminence 
that  France  must  envy  and  could  not 
endure.  But  there  was  more  than 
pride  and  jealousy  in  the  case.  Her 
rank,  her  consideration  in  Europe, 
and  even  her  safety  and  independ- 
ence, were  at  stake. ' '  Congress  finally 
yielded  to  the  arguments  of  Adams, 
and  in  June,  1776,  appointed  Franklin, 
Adams,  Robert  Morris,  Dickinson  and 
Harrison  a  committee  to  prepare  a 
formal  treaty  to  be  proposed  to  for- 
eign powers.  On  July  10  the  com- 
mittee reported  a  plan,  which,  after 
being  submitted  and  approved  by 
Congress,  was  adopted  September  17. 
This  was  chiefly  the  work  of  John 
Adams  and  consisted  of  thirty  arti- 
cles.*    It  was  almost  exclusively  a 


•Foster,  A  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p. 


16. 


•  For    text    see    Freeman    Snow,    Treaties    and 
Topics  in  American  Diplomacy,  pp.   12-24.     See 
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commercial  treaty  and  called  for  no 
military  aid  or  support.  In  his  report 
Adams  said :  *  *  Our  negotiations  with 
France  ought  to  be  conducted  with 
great  caution,  and  with  all  the  fore- 
sight we  could  possibly  obtain;  we 
ought  not  to  enter  into  any  alliance 
which  should  entangle  us  in  any 
future  wars  in  Europe;  *  *  *  it 
would  never  be  to  our  interest  to 
unite  with  France  in  the  destruction 
of  England.  *  •  •  Therefore,  in 
preparing  treaties  to  be  proposed  to 
foreign  powers,  and  in  the  instruc- 
tions to  be  given  to  our  ministers,  we 
ought  to  confine  ourselves  strictly  to  a 
treaty  of  commerce;  such  a  treaty 
would  be  ample  compensation  to 
France  for  all  the  aid  we  should  want 
from  her.'** 

Immediately  after  approving  this 
plan.  Congress  appointed  Franklin, 
Deane,  and  Thomas  Jefferson  commis- 
sioners to  France.f  But  Jefferson, 
because  of  the  illness  of  his  wife,  was 
unable  to  leave  America.J  Arthur 
Lee,  then  in  London,  was  named  in  his 
place.  Their  letter  of  credence  is  in- 
teresting and  was  as  follows : 

"The  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to  all  who  shall 
see  these  presents;  send  greetings; — Whereas 
a  trade,  upon  equal  terms,  between  the  sub- 
also  Moore,  American  Diplomacy ^  pp.  6-8;  John 
Adams,  WorkSy  vol.  i.,  p.  242. 

•  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7. 

t  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  166-167. 

X  His  reply  to  the  President  of  Congress  is  given 
in  Parton,  Life  of  TJiomas  Jefferson,  pp.  197-198. 
See  also  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i., 
p.  71,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  91-92. 


jects  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  King 
of  France,  and  the  people  of  these  States,  will 
be  beneficial  to  both  nations; — Know  ye,  there- 
fore, that  we,  confiding  in  the  prudence  and 
Integrity  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  one  of  the 
Delegates  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  President  of  the  Convention  of  the  said 
State,  etc.,  Silas  Deane,  now  in  France,  late  a 
Delegate  from  the  State  of  Connecticut;  and  Ar- 
thur Lee,  barrister  at  law,  have  appointed  and 
deputed,  and  by  these  presents  do  appoint  and  de- 
pute them,  the  said  Benjamin  Franklin,  Silas 
Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  our  Commissioners,  giving 
and  granting  to  them,  the  said  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee,  or  any  two  of  them,  and  in  the  case  of 
death,  absence  or  disability  of  any  two,  or  any  one 
of  them,  full  power  to  communicate,  treat,  agree 
and  conclude  with  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the 
King  of  France,  or  with  such  person  or  persons, 
as  shall  by  him  be  for  that  purpose  authorized,  of 
and  upon  a  true  and  sincere  friendship,  and  a 
firm,  inviolable  and  universal  peace  for  the  de- 
fense, protection  and  safety  of  the  navigation  and 
mutual  commerce  of  the  subjects  of  his  most 
Christian  Majesty,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  do  all  other  things,  which  may  con- 
duce to  those  desirable  ends,  and  promising  in 
good  faith  to  ratify  whatsoever  our  said  Commis- 
sioners shall  transact  in  the  premises.  Done  in 
Congress,  in  Philadelphia,  the  thirtieth  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  seventy-six."* 

In  addition  to  the  letter  of  credence 
special  instructions  were  prepared  for 
the  commissioners  relative  to  their 
duties  ;t  among  the  more  important 
paragraphs  being  the  following: 

"  You  will  solicit  the  court  of  France  for  an 
immediate  supply  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
muskets  and  bayonets,  and  a  large  supply  of  am- 
munition, and  brass  field-pieces,  to  be  sent  under 
a  convoy  by  France.  The  United  States  engage 
for  the  payment  of  the  arms,  artillery  and  am- 
munition, and  to  indemnify  France  for  the  con- 
voy. 

*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  p.  82. 

t  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  229 ;  Hildreth,  voL 
iii.,  p.  178.  See  also  the  Secret  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, vol.  ii.,  pp.  6,  31,  35;  Force,  American 
Archives,  6th  series,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1198,  1212-1216, 
1237;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  !.,  pp. 
161-162. 
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'*  Engage  a  few  good  engineers  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States. 

*'It  is  highly  probable  that  France  means  not 
to  let  the  United  States  sink  in  the  present  con- 
test. But  as  the  difi^ulty  of  obtaining  true  ac- 
counts of  our  condition  may  cause  an  opinion  to 
be  entertained  that  we  are  able  to  support  the  war 
on  our  own  strength  and  resources  longer  than, 
in  fact,  we  can  do,  it  will  be  proper  for  you  to 
press  for  the  immediate  and  explicit  declaration 
of  France  in  our  favor,  upon  a  suggestion,  that 
a  re-union  with  Great  Britain,  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  delay. 

**  Should  Spain  be  disinclined  to  our  cause,  from 
an  apprehension  of  danger  to  her  dominions  in 
South  America,  you  are  empowered  to  give  the 
strongest  assurances,  that  that  crown  will  receive 
no  molestation  from  the  United  States,  in  the  pos- 
session of  those  territories."  * 

At  the  time  of  these  appointments, 
Deane  was  already  in  Paris  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  private  agent,  and 
Lee  soon  after  went  from  London  to 
join  him.  Franklin  started  from 
America  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, and  when  the  news  of  his  land- 
ing reached  Paris,  Lord  Stormont,  the 
British  ambassador,  threatened  to 
leave  the  country  if  the  **  chief  of  the 
American  rebels  **  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  city.  Vergennes  pacified 
Stormont  by  saying  that  a  messenger 
would  be  sent  to  forbid  Franklin  to 
enter  the  capital,  but  should  this  mes- 
senger perchance  miss  Franklin,  the 
government  would  not  send  him 
away  **  because  of  the  scandalous 
scene  this  would  present  to  all  France, 
should  we  respect  neither  the  laws  of 
nations  nor  of  hospitalities.**  Ver- 
gennes saw  to  it  that  Franklin  and  the 


messenger  did  not  meet,  and  soon  the 
three  commissioners  were  hard  at 
work  at  the  task  before  them.  Soon 
after  Franklin  arrived  the  coromis- 
sioners  were  received  in  private  audi- 
ence by  Vergennes  at  which  time  they 
presented  the  first  formal  diplomatic 
conamunication  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  a  foreign  power.* 
Regarding  this  interview,  they  said: 
**  It  was  evident  that  this  court,  while 
it  treated  us  privately  with  all 
civility,  was  cautious  of  giving  um- 
brage to  England,  and  was,  therefore, 
desirous  of  avoiding  open  reception 
and  acknowledgment  of  us,  or  enter- 
ing into  any  formal  negotiations  with 
us,  as  ministers  from  Congress.**  f 
In  October  these  commissioners  were 
instructed  to  purchase  from  the 
French  government  eight  line-of- 
battle  ships  and  to  equip  them  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

On  arriving  in  Paris  in  December, 
Franklin  and  Lee  immediately  put 
themselves  into  communication  with 
Vergennes,t  but  for  some  time  their 
labors  availed  little.  The  French 
were  not  yet  ready  to  acknowledge 
the  independence  of  America  or 
openly  to  espouse  the  American  cause. 
It  was  evident  that  the  French  had 


*The  instructions  are  given  in  full  in  £.  E. 
Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  i.,  pp.  61-65 ;  Snow, 
TreaiieB  and  Topics  in  American  Diplomacy,  pp. 
24-26. 


•  Moore,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  8. 

t  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 

t  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  L,  pp.  48  et  eeq., 
142;  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  ii., 
p.  239;  Weld,  Life  of  Franklin,  pp.  492-493; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  162- 
166.  For  the  results,  see  Bancroft^  vol.  v.,  p.  126 
et  seq.  On  Lee's  conduct  see  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  442  et  seq. 
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determined  to  follow  a  cautious  and 
prudent  course  and  wished  to  obtain 
concessions  from  the  Americans  in 
proportion  to  the  benefits  they  be- 
stowed.*   By  this  time  Vergennes  had 
obtained  the  consent  of  Spain  to  join 
her  in  a  war  against  England,  but 
just    at    this    moment    came    news 
of     the    defeat    on    Long    Island, 
and   this   unexpected   announcement 
dashed  the  hopes  of  Vergennes  and 
completely    disarranged   his   plans,  t 
Because  of  the  discouragements  con- 
sequent upon  the  failure  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1776,  Congress  redoubled  its 
efforts  to  secure  aid  from  foreign  na- 
tions, appointing  a  committee  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  for  this  purpose.    When 
the  plan  proposed  by  this  committee 
was    taken    under    consideration,    a 
heated  debate  followed.    Some  of  the 
members  wished  to   sacrifice  almost 
everything  to  obtain  the  aid  of  France, 
and  were  willing  to  offer  her  almost 
the  same  monopoly  of  American  com- 
merce as  Great  Britain  had  enjoyed 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.    On 
December  30,  1776,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  Congress  to  send  commis- 
sioners to  the  courts  of  Vienna,  Spain, 
and  Prussia,  and  to  the  grand  duke  of 
Tuscany.    These  commissioners  were 
instructed  to  assure  these  courts  that 
the  Americans  would  persist  in  the 
contest  until  independence  had  been 
attained.    They  were  also  to  use  their 
utmost  endeavors  to  procure  assist- 


ance from  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
and  the  Kings  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Prussia  in  preventing  the  employ- 
ment by  England  of  German  and  other 
foreign  troops  in  the  conflict  with 
America. 

To  induce  France  to  lend  her  aid, 
the  American  commissioners  were 
authorized  to  guarantee  that  all 
trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  West  India  Islands  should 
be  carried  on  either  in  American 
or  French  vessels;  they  should 
assure  the  French  king  that,  if 
by  any  means  the  British  should  be 
excluded  from  the  American  cod- 
fisheries  by  the  reduction  of  New- 
foundland and  Cape  Breton,  ships  of 
war  should  be  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  Nova  Scotia,  and 
the  cod-fishery  would  be  equally  en- 
joyed by  France  and  America  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  nations;  and  that 
one-half  of  Newfoundland  should 
belong  to  France,  while  the  other 
half,  together  with  Cape  Breton 
and  Nova  Scotia,  should  belong 
to  the  United  States.*  In  the 
event  of  these  offers  being  in- 
sufficient to  obtain  the  cooperation  of 
France,  the  conunissioners  were  au- 
thorized to  assure  the  French  king 
that  if  any  of  the  West  Indies  should 
be  conquered  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  these  islands  would  be  given  to 
him  in  absolute  property,  the  United 


•Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  p. 
et  aeq, 
^Ihid,  vol.  i.,  p.  155. 


166 


•See  John  Bassett  Moore,  The  Beginnings  of 
American  Diplomacy,  in  Harper's  Magaeine,  vol. 
cviii.,  p.  500  et  seq. 
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States  engaging  to  furnish  sufficient 
help  in  the  way  of  armed  vessels  and 
supplies  for  this  purpose.  Offers  of 
a  similar  nature  were  to  be  made  to 
the  king  of  Spain.  Franklin  was  also 
appointed  conmiissioner  to  Spain,  but 
affairs  in  France  consumed  his  entire 
time  and  Arthur  Lee  was  afterward 
sent  to  that  country  in  his  place. 
Ralph  Izard  was  appointed  conmiis- 
sioner to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
William  Lee  to  the  courts  of  Berlin 
and  Vienna. 

The  French  court,  however,  could 
not  be  induced  to  depart  from  the  line 
of  policy  it  had  adopted,  for  at  the 
present  time  it  was  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  the  efforts  of  the  Americans 
for  independence,  and  was  unwilling 
to  lend  aid  until  assurance  was  given 
by  the  conduct  of  the  war  that  ulti- 
mate success  would  be  attained.* 
Nevertheless,  the  American  commis- 
sioners were  allowed  to  fit  out  a  num- 
ber of  privateers  to  capture  British 
vessels,  and  the  prizes  captured  by 
these  vessels  were  openly  carried  to 
and  sold  in  France.  This  aroused  the 
resentment  of  the  British  minister, 
Lord  Stormont,  and  he  indignantly 
complained  of  the  course  adopted  by 
the  French  ministry.  His  remon- 
strances, however,  only  produced  as- 
surances that  similar  occurrences 
would  not  happen  again,  which  in 
reality    meant    little    or    nothing.f 


Negotiations  dragged  on  day  after 
day  and  week  after  week  with  little  or 
no  result,  the  commissioners  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  denying  and  con- 
tradicting the  false  statements  re- 
garding affairs  in  America  circulated 
in  every  direction  by  the  English 
emissaries.* 

The  English  ministry  was  sup- 
ported in  both  houses  of  Parliament 
by  large  majorities,  the  great  body  of 
people  seeming  to  favor  the  further 
continuance  of  the  attempt  to  sub- 
jugate the  Americans.  There  was  a 
small  minority,  however,  including 
several  men  of  distinguished  talents, 
who  vigorously  opposed  the  measures 
of  the  administration,  because  they 
feared  for  the  liberty  of  England  in 
general  should  the  court  succeed  in 
establishing  its  claim  against  the  colo- 
nies. But  the  failure  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  maintain  their  ground  during 
the  campaign  of  1776  completely  dis- 
couraged the  opposition,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  highly  elated  the  court 
party.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulties 
surrounding  the  ministry  soon  began 
to  multiply;  the  war  with  America 
had  shut  off  a  large  portion  of  the 
conunerce  with  the  West  Indies,  which 
brought  on  a  scarcity  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  life  in  those  islands.  The  Brit- 
ish forces  there  had  been  reduced  to 
augment  the  forces  in  America,  and 
when  the  British  West  India  fleet  was 


•  For  the  attitude  of  the  French  court  eee 
Tower,  The  Marquis  de  La  Fayeite  in  the  Ameri* 
can  Bevolutiof^  vol.  i.,  pp.  60-89. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  133;  Tower,  vol.  i.,  p.  89 
Vol.  hi  —  7 


et  aeq,;  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  189- 
199. 

•  The  reader  will  find  this  subject  more  fully 
treated  by  Pitkin,  vol.  i.,  pp.  384-395. 
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ready  to  sail  under  convoy  for  Eng- 
land, it  was  discovered  that,  because 
of  the  weakness  of  the  military  forces 
in  the  islands,  the  negroes  of  Jamaica 
were  planning  an  insurrection  to  over- 
throw the  British  power.  Conse- 
quently, the  ships  of  war  were  de- 
tained to  suppress  this  insurrection, 
which  gave  the  Americans  time  to 
equip  their  privateers.  After  the 
fleet  had  sailed,  it  was  dispersed  by 
stormy  weather,  and  a  large  number 
of  richly  laden  vessels  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  American  privateers, 
which,  because  of  their  sailing  capaci- 
ties, were  able  to  dart  in  and  seize  the 
merchantmen  and  escape  with  the 
prize  before  the  British  men-of-war 
could  intercept  them.  As  already 
stated,  these  prizes  were  carried  into 
the  French  and  other  continental 
ports  and  sold.  The  unfriendly  atti- 
tude of  the  French  was  highly  irritat- 
ing to  the  British  court,  and  finally  a 
remonstrance  was  sent  to  the  French 
ministry.  The  latter  replied  in  high 
sounding  terms,  but  did  nothing  to 
prevent  the  sailing  of  privateers  from 
their  ports;  however,  the  traflSc  in 
British  prizes  was  carried  on  some- 
what more  secretly.  It  was  now 
plainly  evident  that  France  and  Spain 
were  making  active  preparations  for 
a  general  war  with  England,  and  as 
the  British  ministry  could  not  close 
their  eyes  to  the  actual  facts  in  the 
case,  about  the  middle  of  October, 
1776,  an  additional  fleet  of  sixteen 
ships  was  placed  in  commission.* 

*  On  the  situation  in  England  at  the  end  of 


Upon  the  opening  of  Parliament 
October  21,  1776,  the  king  in  his 
speech  from  the  throne  regretted  his 
inability  to  give  a  better  account  of 
the  war  in  America  and  to  say  that 
the  insurrection  had  been  stopped  and 
the  people  of  the  revolted  colonies 
once  again  returned  to  their  alle- 
giance to  the  crown.  But  such  waa 
not  the  case  for  the  colonists  had 
openly  abjured  all  connection  and 
communication  with  the  mother  coun- 
try and  had  refused  to  consider  any 
proposal  for  reconciliation.  He  said 
that  if  the  rebellion  were  not  inmie- 
diately  stopped,  much  harm  would 
come  to  British  commerce,  and  if 
Parliament  wished  to  end  the  rebel- 
lion at  once,  preparations  should  be 
promptly  made  for  another  campaign. 
He  also  expressed  a  hope  that  gen- 
eral conditions  in  Europe  would  re- 
main tranquil,  though  he  considered 
it  wise  to  increase  the  defenses  at 
home.  The  *  replies  to  this  speech 
were  drafted  in  the  usual  form,  but 
amendments  were  suggested  in  both 
houses;  in  the  Lords  by  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  and  in  the  Commons 
by  Lord  John  Cavendish.  Li  the 
Commons  the  amendment  was  re- 
jected by  a  vote  of  242  against  87,  and 
in  the  Lords,  by  a  vote  of  92  against 
26.  During  this  session  of  Parlia- 
ment several  attempts  were  made  to 
secure  the  passage  of  conciliatory 
measures,  but  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence   of    the    ministry    that    such 


1776,   see   Trevelyan,   American  Rtvolutian,  yol. 
iii.,  p.  148  et  seq. 
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schemes  were  decisively  defeated,  and 
the  ministerial  plan  was  adopted  with- 
out great  opposition.* 

The  victory  of  Saratoga,  however, 
greatly  changed  the  sentiment  of 
Europe.  It  was  evident  that  the  colo- 
nies were  determined  to  achieve  in- 
dependence of  England  and  were  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  reverses  no  mat- 
ter how  many  or  how  severe.  The 
victory,  therefore,  placed  them  in  a 
better  position  to  enter  into  foreign 
alliances  in  accordance  with  the  dig- 
nity and  importance  of  a  free  people. 
As  previously  stated,  France  had  only 
been  awaiting  the  positive  assurance 
that  the  Americans  would  be  able  to 
continue  the  conflict  before  she  openly 
became  the  ally  of  the  new  republic,  f 
But  even  the  victory  of  Saratoga  did 
not  give  them  this  positive  assurance, 
as  the  issue  in  America  was  still  some- 
what uncertain.  It  was  feared  by  the 
French  court  that  the  colonies  might 
be  induced  to  accept  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation with  the  mother  country,  even 
if  they  could  not  be  subdued  by  arms ; 
hence,  if  France  should  join  the 
Americans  and  England  should  once 
concede  the  point  in  dispute  with  the 
colonies,  Prance  alone  would  be  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  England,  and,  in 
addition,  would  have  the  colonies  to 
reckon  with.  Besides,  there  would 
be  no  special  object  to  be  gained  in 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  53-58. 

t  On  the  state  of  European  public  opinion  in 
general,  see  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  387  ei  «eg. 


such  a  struggle.*  Consequently, 
France  shaped  her  negotiations  with 
the  American  commissioners  so  that 
the  encouragement  she  held  out  was 
in  proportion  to  the  news  of  success 
or  failure  in  America.  While  she  pro- 
tested her  friendship  to  England,  she 
secretly  encouraged  the  Americans 
with  aid  and  inflamed  their  ardor  by 
continually  promising  future  coopera- 
tion. Thus  France  was  playing  a 
double  game  —  being  pledged  to 
neither  party  but  simply  awaiting  the 
course  of  events,  f 

The  American  commissioners,  in 
every  way  possible,  urged  the  court  of 
France  to  come  to  some  decision,  but 
the  French  ministers,  as  usual,  pro- 
crastinated, advancing  a  variety  of 
excuses,  and  thereby  keeping  the 
Americans  in  constant  uncertainty. 
Finally,  about  the  middle  of  August, 
1777,  the  commissioners  drew  up  a 
strongly  worded  memorial  suggesting 
that  America  might,  after  all,  despair- 
ing of  aid  from  France,  abandon  the 
conflict  and  yield  to  the  demands  of 
England,  thus  depriving  France  of 
those  advantages  which  she  would 
gain  if  England  loet  her  rich  and  val- 
uable colonies  in  America.t    But  this 

*  Trevelyan,  p.  414;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i., 
p.  310. 

t  On  European  political  conditions  in  general  at 
this  time  see  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  226-243.  On 
the  French  policy  see  also  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  113-116. 

t  Writing  to  Vergennes,  Adams  says :  "America 
is  now  known  all  over  Europe  to  be  such  a 
magazine  of  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  such 
a  nursery  of  seamen,  and  such  a  source  of  com- 
merce and  naval  power,  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  all  the  maritime  powers  to  suffer  any  one  of 
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memorial  failed  to  produce  the  de- 
sired results,  and  England  was  again 
approached  with  a  proposition  to 
recognize  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  represented 
that  if  the  British  ministry  were  ca- 
pable of  profiting  by  the  occasion,  it 
depended  on  them  to  stipulate  an  ar- 
rangement so  conducive  to  the  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain,  that  she 
would  seek  in  vain  to  secure  herself 
similar  advantages  by  any  other 
means.  At  this  time,  however,  news 
of  Burgoyne's  first  successes  had 
just  arrived  in  England,  and  being 
certain  that  Burgoyne  would  eventu- 
ally conquer  the  American  army  op- 
posing him,  the  British  ministry  re- 
jected this  proposition. 

When  news  of  the  victory  of 
Saratoga  and  the  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne's  army  reached  Europe,  a 
new  aspect  was  given  the  American 
affairs.*  The  same  express  that  car- 
ried to  England  the  news  of  the  sur- 
render of  Burgoynef  bore  dispatches 
which  insinuated  that  the  Americans 
were  becoming  discouraged  at  the 
procrastinations  of  the  French  and 
were  indignant  that  they  had  not  re- 
ceived from  the  French  court  greater 


them  to  establish  a  domination  and  a  monopoly 
again  in  America." — John  Adams,  Workg,  vol.  i., 
p.  326. 

•Wharton,  Diplomatio  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  452;  Tower,  Mwrquie  de 
LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  309. 

t  The  text  of  the  dispatch  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Council,  together  with  excerpts  from  the 
Journal  of  the  messenger,  the  note  from  Gates  en- 
closing a  copy  of  the  convention,  etc.,  are  given  in 
Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  166  et  eeg. 


succor  in  the  midst  of  their  various 
reverses.  It  was  intimated  that  they 
were  equally  desirous  of  an  accommo- 
dation with  England  and  would  con- 
clude with  her  a  treaty  of  commerce, 
if  she  in  turn  would  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  colonies.  It  was 
suggested  also  that  the  colonies  would 
be  gratified  at  a  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  country,  but  if  England 
should  not  see  fit  to  yield  to  her  de- 
mands, the  colonies  would  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  the  most  inveterate 
and  implacable  enemies  of  England  — 
France. 

In  November,  1777,  Parliament 
prepared  their  addresses  in  answer  to 
the  royal  speech.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  Earl  of  Chatham  intro- 
duced a  resolution  recommending  that 
hostilities  with  America  be  stopped  at 
once  and  a  treaty  of  conciliation  be 
drafted  **  to  restore  peace  and  lib- 
erty to  America,  strength  and  hap- 
piness to  England,  security  and  per- 
manent prosperity  to  both  countries.'* 
He  very  severely  criticised  the  em- 
ployment of  savages  as  auxiliaries  in 
the  war,  although  it  was  true  that  their 
aid  had  not  been  disdained  under  his 
own  administration,*  but  these  pro- 
posals were  rejected.  On  the  other 
hand  the  ministerial  measures  were 
carried  with  large  majorities.  When 
Parliament  received  news  of  the  vic- 
tory of  Saratoga,  however,  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  were  everywhere 
plainly  evident.    The  opposition  at- 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  224 ;  Green,  William  Pitt, 
p.  356  et  acq.;  Harrison,  Chatham,  pp.  231-232. 
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tacked  Lord  North  and  the  ministry,* 
who  endeavored  to  shift  the  blame 
from  themselves  to  the  shoulders  of 
the  commanders  in  America.  It  was 
asserted  that  the  ministry  had  taken 
every  step  to  insure  success,  and 
deprecated  condemnation  of  the  posi- 
tion without  full  inquiry.  Before  any- 
thing could  be  done  in  this  matter, 
however,  Parliament  adjourned  to 
January  20, 1778.t 

At  this  time  the  British  ministry 
was  anxious  to  terminate  the  conflict 
with  America  before  hostilities  should 
oommence  with  France.  Conse- 
quently, on  February  17,  1778,  two 
bills  were  introduced  in  Conamons. 
The  first  declared  that  Parliament 
would  impose  no  duty  or  tax  what- 
ever, payable  within  any  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  with  the  exception  of 
such  duties  as  might  be  imposed  for 
commercial  purposes,  but  the  net 
produce  of  which  should  always  be 
paid  and  applied  to  and  for  the  use  of 
the  colonies  in*  which  such  duties  were 
levied.  The  second  authorized  the 
appointment  by  the  crown  of  commis- 
sioners to  treat  with  the  colonies  or 
with  individuals  in  the  colonies  with 
the  object  of  settling  the  differences, 
the  stipulation  being  made,  however, 
that  nothing  they  should  do  would  be 
binding    until    Parliament    had    ap- 


*  See  the  quotations  from  Chatham's  speech  in 
Lossing,  Field'Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
84.  See  also  the  excerpt  from  the  Journal  of 
Austin  in  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  168 
et  seq, 

t  Pitkin,  vol.  i.,  p.  397;  Annual  Register,  1778, 
p.  74. 


proved  their  acts.  The  commissioners 
were  empowered  to  proclaim  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  and  to  suspend  the 
operation  of  the  Non-Intercourse  Act ; 
during  the  continuance  of  the  act  to 
suspend  all  or  any  parts  of  the  acts 
of  Parliament  passed  since  February 
10,  1763,  relating  to  the  colonies;  to 
grant  pardons ;  and  to  appoint  a  gov- 
ernor in  any  colony  wherein  the  king 
had  heretofore  exercised  the  power  of 
making  such  appointments.  This  act 
was  to  remain  in  force  until  June  1, 
1779.*  The  bills  were  passed  and  on 
March  11  received  the  royal  signa- 
ture, f 

When  news  of  the  introduction  of 
Lord  North's  conciliatory  bill  reached 
France,  the  French  government  real- 
ized that  the  time  had  come  when  they 
must  act  with  some  decision.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  December  17,  Conrad 
Alexander  Gerard  notified  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners  '*  that  after  a 
long  and  mature  deliberation  upon 
their  propositions,  his  majesty  had 

♦Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
36e-367;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  247-248;  Fiske, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  7  et  seq,;  Reed, 
Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  pp.  371-399. 

t  Writing  to  the  President  of  Congress,  July  2^7, 
1778,  John  Adams  says:  "The  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  his  council  have  determined  to  send 
instructions  to  their  commissioners  in  America  to 
offer  us  independency,  provided  we  make  peace 
with  them,  separate  from  France.  This  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  last  effort  to  seduce,  deceive,  and 
divide.  They  know  that  every  man  of  honor  In 
America  must  receive  this  proposition  with  indig- 
nation. But  they  think  they  can  get  the  men  of 
no  honor  to  join  them  by  such  a  proposal,  and 
they  think  the  men  of  honor  are  not  a  majority. 
What  has  America  done  to  give  occasion  to  that 
King  and  council  to  think  so  unworthily  of  her." 
—  John  Adams,  Works,  voL  vii.,  p.  21. 
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determined  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of,  and  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  alliance  with,  the 
United  States  of  America;  and  that 
he  would  not  only  acknowledge  their 
independence,  but  actually  support  it 
with  all  the  means  in  his  power,  that 
perhaps  he  was  about  to  engage  him- 
self in  an  expensive  war  upon  this 
account,  but  that  he  did  not  expect  to 
be  reimbursed  by  them;  in  fine,  the 
Americans  were  not  to  think  that  he 
had  entered  into  this  resolution  solely 
with  a  view  of  serving  them,  since,  in- 
dependently of  his  real  attachment  to 
them  and  their  cause,  it  was  evidently 
the  interest  of  France  to  diminish  the 
power  of  England  by  severing  her 
colonies  from  her/**  Therefore,  on 
February  6,  1778,  Franklin,  Deane, 
and  Lee  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  and  Gerard  for  France,  signed 
a  treaty  of  commerce  and  a  treaty  of 
defensive  alliance  in  case  war  should 
be  the  consequence  of  this  commercial 
connection.!  The  direct  end  of  this 
alliance  was  **  to  maintain  the  liberty, 
sovereignty,  and  independence,  abso- 
lute and  unlimited,  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  in  matters  of  govern- 
ment £(s  of  commerce.  *  *  J  The  French 
government  then  sent  notice  of  this 


*  See  Franklin's  report  to  Congress,  in  Wharton, 
Diplomatio  Correspondence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  452;  also 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  voL  i.,  pp.  313-31C; 
Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288  et  seq. 

tSee  Treaties  and  Conventions  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  296-310;  Snow,  Treaties  and  Topics  in 
American  Diplomacy,  pp.  26-35.  See  also  the 
letter  from  Franklin  and  Deane  in  Wharton,  Dip* 
lomatic  Correspondnce,  vol.  ii.,  p.  490. 

tSee  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,   pp.   244-246;    Fisher, 


treaty  to  London,  the  notice  closing 
with  the  following  paragraphs : 

"  In  making  this  communication  to  the  Court  of 
London,  the  king  is  firmly  persuaded,  that  it  will 
find  in  it  fresh  proofs  of  his  majesty's  constant 
and  sincere  dispositions  for  peace;  and  that  his 
Britannic  majesty,  animated  by  the  same  senti- 
ments, will  equally  avoid  every  thing  that  may 
interrupt  good  harmony ;  and  that  he  will  take,  in 
particular,  effectual  measures  to  hinder  the  com- 
merce of  his  majesty's  subjects  with  the  United 
States  of  America  from  being  disturbed,  and  cause 
to  be  observed,  in  this  respect,  the  usages  received 
between  trading  nations  and  the  rules  that  may  be 
considered  as  subsisting  between  the  crowns  of 
France  and  Qreat  Britain. 

"  In  this  just  confidence,  the  underwritten  am- 
bassador might  think  it  superfiuous  to  apprize  the 
British  ministry,  that  the  king,  his  master,  being 
determined  effectually  to  protect  the  lawful  free- 
dom of  the  commerce  of  his  subjects,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  honor  of  his  fiag,  his  majesty  has  taken 
in  consequence  eventual  measures,  in  concert  with 
the  United  States  of  North  America." 

Meanwhile  copies  of  Lord  North's 
conciliatory  bills  had  been  sent  to 
America,  where  they  arrived  about  the 
middle  of  April,  1778.  Governor 
Tryon  caused  them  to  be  printed  and 
sent  copies  to  Washington,  requesting 
in  the  letter  that  he  aid  in  circulating 
them,  **  that  the  people'at  large  might 
be  acquainted  with  the  favorable  dis- 
position of  Great  Britain  toward  the 
American  colonies/'*  Washington 
forwarded  the  papers  to  Congress. 
Had  the  British  been  disposed  to 
offer  the  same  terms  prior  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities,  it  is  probable  that 

struggle  for  Am,erican  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
115  et  seq,;  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
293  et  seq,;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  voL 
iv.,  p.  472  et  seq,;  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  pp. 
267-276;  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  175 
et  seq, 

*  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
360-361 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
422. 
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great  satisfaction  would  have  re- 
sultedy  but  at  the  present  juncture  the 
condition  of  affairs  was  very  differ- 
ent. The  colonies  had  declared  them- 
selves to  be  independent  and  were  now 
determined  to  fight  for  their  independ- 
ence. Washington  himself  urged 
that  nothing  less  than  independence 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  no  terms 
short  of  this  would  be  considered  — 
**  a  peace  on  other  terms,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  would  be  a 
peace  of  war. ' '  *  The  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress  held  the  same 
view,  and  on  April  22  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  the  offers  of  the 
British  ministry  be  rejected.  At  the 
same  time  bills  regarding  the  proceed- 
ings in  connection  with  the  rejection 
of  these  offers  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  widely  circulated.!  This 
action  had  been  taken  ten  days  before 
news  arrived  that  a  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  France  and  the 
United  States. 

When  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
became  known,  May  2,  there  was 
great  rejoicing  throughout  the  land.  J 
The  treaties  were  immediately  rati- 
fied by  Congress,  and  on  May  6  Wash- 


*  Sparks,  lAfe  of  Washington,  p.  265 ;  Irving, 
p.  422. 

tSee  Weshingion's  ironical  letter  forwarding 
copies  of  these  bills  to  Tryon,  in  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  423-424. 

X  "  In  national  events,  the  public  attention  is 
generally  fixed  on  the  movements  of  armies  and 
fleets.  Mankind  never  fail  to  do  homage  to  the 
able  general  and  expert  admiral.  To  this  they  are 
justly  entitled;  but  as  great  a  tribute  is  due  to 
the  statesman,  who,  from  a  more  elevated  station, 
determines  on  measures  in  which  the  general 
safety  and  welfare  of  empires  are  involved.   This 


ington  issued  orders  that  the  whole 
army  in  camp  at  Valley  Forge  should 
participate  in  the  general  joy  and 
satisfaction;  and  a  celebration  in 
honor  of  the  event  concluded  with  an 
entertainment,  music,  toasts,  etcf  In 
a  few  days  Congress  prepared  an 
^*  Address  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  ^^  recommending  that  it 
be  read  in  churches  of  all  denomina- 
tions. We  quote  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  the  address : 

"  The  haughty  prince  who  spurned  us  from  his 
feet  with  contimiely  and  disdain,  and  the  Parlia* 
ment  which  proscribed  us,  now  descend  to  offer 
terms  of  accommodation.  Whilst  in  the  full  career 
of  victory,  they  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  avowed 
their  intended  despotism.  But  having  lavished 
in  vain  the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  subjects  in 
pursuit  of  this  execrable  purpose,  they  now  en- 
deavor t6  ensnare  us  with  the  insidious  offers  of 
a  reconciliation.  They  intend  to  lull  you  with 
fallacious  hopes  of  peace,  until  they  can  assemble 
new  armies  to  prosecute  their  nefarious  designs. 
If  this  is  not  the  case,  why  do  they  strain  every 
nerve  to  levy  men  throughout  their  islands?  why 
do  they  meanly  court  every  little  tyrant  of  Europe 
to  sell  them  his  unhappy  slaves?  why  do  they  con- 
tinue to  imbitter  the  minds  of  the  savages  against 
you  ?  Surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  conciliate  the 
affections  of  America.  Be  not,  therefore,  deceived. 
You  have  still  to  expect  one  severe  conflict.  Tour 
foreign  alliances,  though  they  secure  your  inde- 
pendence, cannot  secure  your  country  from  desola- 
tion, your  habitations  from  plunder,  your  wives 
from  insult  or  violation,  nor  your  children  from 

glory  in  a  particular  manner,  belongs  to  the  Count 
de  Vergennes,  who,  as  his  Most  Christian  Maj- 
esty's minister  of  foreign  affairs,  conducted  the 
conferences  which  terminated  in  these  treaties." 
—  Ramsay,  History  of  the  American  Revolution, 
p.  379. 

•  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  voL  v., 
p.  366.  ' 

fXhacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  124  et  seq,; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  318  et 
seq,;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  140;  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  p.  157  et  seq,  and 
Life  of  Steuben^  p.  139  et  seq,;  Parton,  Life  of 
Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  317-319. 
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butchery.  Foiled  in  their  principal  design,  you 
must  expect  to  feel  the  rage  of  disappointed  ambi- 
tion. Arise  then !  to  your  tents !  and  gird  you  for 
battle!  It  is  time  to  turn  the  headlong  current 
of  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  destroyer.  They 
have  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  abominations, 
and  like  ripe  fruit,  must  soon  drop  from  the  tree. 
Although  much  is  done,  yet  much  remains  to  do. 
Expect  not  peace,  whilst  any  corner  of  America 
is  in  possession  of  your  foes.  You  must  drive 
them  away  from  this  land  of  promise,  a  land 
flowing  indeed  with  milk  and  honey.  Your 
brethren  at  the  extremities  of  the  continent,  al- 
ready implore  your  friendship  and  protection.  It 
is  your  duty  to  grant  their  request.  They  hunger 
and  thirst  after  liberty.  Be  it  yours,  to  dispense 
to  them  the  heavenly  gift.  And  what  is  there  now 
to  prevent  it?" 

Early  in  June  Frederick  Howard, 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  George  John- 
stone and  William  Eden,  afterward 
Lord  Aukland,  the  British  commis- 
sioners, arrived  in  Philadelphia,* 
For  the  secretary  of  the  conamis- 
sioners.  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  who  had  now  suc- 
ceeded Howe  as  commander-in-chief, 
requested  a  passport  to  go  to  York- 
town  so  that  he  might  lay  certain 
papers  before  Congress.  Washington 
thought  that  this  matter  was  not 
within  his  province  and  declined 
until  he  should  receive  advices  from 
Congress,  who  sustained  him  in  re- 
fusing the  passport.f  Thereupon  the 
commissioners  sent  the  papers,  ad- 
dressed to  the  president  of  Congress, 


♦Mahon,  History  of  Englandy  vol.  vi.,  p.  246 
(ed.  of  1853).  For  their  instructions  see  Reed, 
Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  pp.  430-436. 
V  .  t  See  Laurens'  letter  to  Johnstone  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  136- 
137 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  437- 
438;  Trevelyan.  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
365;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  143-144. 


through  the  ordinary  medium  of  a 
flag  of  truce.*  In  their  letter,  the 
commissioners  offered  to  discontinue 
hostilities  immediately,  to  agree  that 
no  military  force  should  be  main- 
tained in  the  colonies,  unless  by  the 
consent  of  Congress,  and  also  that 
the  right  of  taxation  of  tea  would  be 
relinquished  and  representation  of 
the  colonies  in  Parliament  be  pro- 
vided. They  promised  also  to  pay  off 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  such 
paper  money  as  had  been  issued  and 
was  then  in  circulation.  Although  the 
commissioners  offered  every  induce- 
ment, the  terms  fell  short  of  giving 
independence,  and  consequently,  hav- 
ing so  long  sustained  the  struggle 
alone,  the  colonists  were  not  likely  to 
submit  now  that  the  support  of 
France  was  assured.f  Congress, 
therefore,  directed  the  president  of 
that  body  to  write  the  British  com- 
missioners, which  he  did  as  follows : 

"I  have  received  the  letter  from  your  Excel- 
lencies, dated  the  9th  instant,  with  the  enclosures, 
and  laid  them  before  Congress.  Nothing  but  an 
earnest  desire  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of 
human  blood  could  have  induced  them  to  read  a 
paper  containing  expressions  so  disrespectful  to 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  good  and  ^eat 
ally  of  these  States,  or  to  consider  propositions  so 

•  Acting  under  a  strong  impulse,  Lafayette  sent 
a  challenge  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who,  as  he 
thought,  had  impeached  the  honor  of  France  in 
the  communications  made  by  the  commissioners  to 
Congress.  The  Earl  declined  a  resort  to  this  bar- 
barous mode  of  settling  the  points  in  dispute.  See 
Lafayette's  and  D'Estaing's  letters  to  Washington 
asking  his  advice  as  to  Lafayette's  course  regard- 
ing this.  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolih 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  209-210,  213-214,  224-226;  also 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  31  et  aeq. 

t  See  Ramsey,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
395-400. 
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derogatory  to  the  honor  of  an  independent  nation. 
The  acta  of  the  British  Parliament,  the  commis- 
sion from  your  sovereign,  and  your  letter,  suppose 
the  people  of  these  States  to  he  the  subjects  of 
the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  founded  on 
the  idea  of  dependence,  which  is  utterly  inadmis- 
sible. I  am  further  directed  to  inform  your  Ex- 
cellencies, that  Congress  are  inclined  to  peace,  not- 
withstanding the  unjust  claims  from  which  this 
war  originated,  and  the  savage  manner  in  which 
it  hath  been  conducted.  They  will  therefore  be 
ready  to  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  treaty 
of  peace  and  commerce,  not  inconsistent  with 
treaties  already  subsisting,  when  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  shall  demonstrate  a  sincere  disposition  for 
that  purpose.  The  only  solid  proof  of  this  dis- 
position  will  be  an  explicit  acknowledgment  of 
these  States,  or  the  withdrawing  of  his  fleet  and 
armies."  * 

On  October  3  the  commissioners 
published  a  final  manifesto  to  the 
American  people,  to  which  on  the  10th 
Congress  replied  by  a  cautionary  dec- 
laration. Thacher  in  his  Military 
Journal  (p.  139)  says  that  '*  Gov- 
ernor Johnstone,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners, with  inexcusable  effrontery, 
offered  a  bribe  to  Mr.  Reed,  a  member 


•  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  345,  621-524, 
588-592;  Ramsey,  American  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p. 
402;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  165-168.  Patrick  Henry  in  a  letter  to 
Richard  Henry  Lee  on  June  18  says :  "  Surely  Con- 
gress will  never  recede  from  our  French  friends. 
Salvation  to  America  depends  upon  holding  fast 
our  attachment  to  them.  I  shall  date  our  ruin 
from  the  moment  that  it  is  exchanged  for  any- 
thing Great  Britain  can  say  or  do.  She  can  never 
he  cordial  with  us.  Baffled,  defeated,  disgraced 
hy  her  colonies,  she  will  ever  meditate  revenge. 
We  can  find  no  safety  hut  in  her  ruin,  or,  at  least, 
in  her  extreme  humiliation;  which  has  not  hap- 
pened and  cannot  happen,  until  she  is  deluged  with 
blood,  or  thorou^ly  purged  by  a  revolution,  which 
shall  wipe  from  existence  the  present  king  with 
his  connections,  and  the  present  system  with  those 
who  Itid  and  abet  it."— Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  p.  227;  Lee,  Life  of  Richard  Henry  Lee, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  195-196;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, 
vol.  1.,  p.  665. 


of  Congress.  In  an  interview  with 
Mrs.  Ferguson  at  Philadelphia,  whose 
husband  [Hugh  Ferguson]  was  a 
royalist,  he  desired  she  should  men- 
tion to  Mr.  Reed,  that  if  he  would  en- 
gage his  interest  to  promote  the 
object  of  their  commission,  he  might 
have  any  oflSce  in  the  colonies,  in  the 
gift  of  his  Britannic  majesty,  and  ten 
thousand  pounds  in  hand.  Having 
solicited  an  interview  with  Mr.  Reed, 
Mrs.  Ferguson  made  her  communica- 
tion. Spurning  the  idea  of  being  pur- 
chased, he  replied,  *  that  he  was  not 
worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  he  was 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  not  rich 
enough  to  do  it.*  ''* 

No  overtures,  however,  were  made 
to  the  commissioners  from  any  quar- 
ter, and  though  they  made  many  and 
various  attempts  to  accomplish  the 
object  of  their  mission,  they  were 
finally  compelled  to  return  to  Eng- 
land baflfled  and  disappointed.! 


•  See  Reed,  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  vol.  i.,  p.  384 
et  seq,;  Mrs.  Elleit,  Women  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  p.  196;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144-145. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  170  et  seq,.  Lord  Carlisle,  in  writing 
to  a  friend,  said :  "  I  enclose  you  our  manifesto 
which  you  will  never  read.  'Tis  sort  of  a  dying 
speech  of  the  commission :  an  effort  from  which  I 
expect  little  success.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Everything  is  upon  a 
great  scale  upon  this  continent.  The  rivers  are 
immense;  the  climate  violent  in  heat  and  cold; 
the  prospects  magnificent;  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning tremendous.  The  disorders  incident  to  the 
country  make  every  constitution  tremble.  We 
have  nothing  on  a  great  scale  with  us  hut  our 
blunders,  our  misconduct,  our  losses,  our  disgraces 
and  misfortunes,  that  will  mark  the  reign  of  a 
prince,  who  deserves  better  treatment  and  kinder 
fortunes." — Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  440-441. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
1777-1778. 

ABTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION  AND  FINANCES. 

Franklin'B  plan  of  confederation  between  the  colonies  —  Debates  upon  it  in  Ck)ngTes8  —  Need  of  confederation 
evident — Articles  finally  adopted  for  recommendation  to  Btates — Circular  letter  of  Ck)ngres8 — Its  adoption 
by  the  States  —  Loans  authorised  —  Depreciation  of  currency  —  Attempt  to  regulate  prices  —  Loyalists' 
property  sold  —  Returns  meagre  —  Cause  of  high  prices. —  Appendix  to  Chapter  XX  —  Articles  of  Con- 
federation. 


Meanwhile  Congress  had  taken  a 
step  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
had  long  since  become  plainly  evident 
that  some  form  of  confederation  be- 
tween the  States  was  necessary;  and 
immediately  after  declaring  inde- 
pendence, Congress  took  the  matter 
under  consideration.  As  early  as 
July  12,  1775,  Franklin  had  intro- 
duced in  Congress  a  sketch  of  some 
articles  of  confederation  between  the 
colonies  which  he  thought  ought  to  be 
adopted.  *'  His  plan  was  perfectly 
simple ;  it  proposed  little  more  than 
to  make  the  existing  state  of  things 
perpetual;  each  colony  to  retain  its 
internal  independence,  but  to  confide 
to  a  Congress,  annually  elected,  its 
external  affairs,  particularly  the 
measures  of  resistance  to  ministerial 
oppression.  The  supreme  executive 
authority  of  the  confederacy,  he  pro- 
posed, should  be  vested  in  a  council 
of  twelve,  elected  by  the  Congress. 
All  the  British  colonies,  including 
Ireland,  Canada,  the  West  Indies, 
Bermuda,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  and 
the  thirteen  already  represented, 
should  be  invited  to  join.    The  Union 


was  to  last  until  Great  Britain  should 
cease  to  oppress,  and  make  restitu- 
tion for  past  injuries;  failing  which, 
it  should  endure  forever.  This  Plan 
of  Union,  it  appears,  was  referred  to 
a  Committee,  and  it  may  have  been 
discussed  by  the  House.  It  was  not 
acted  upon;  the.  time  was  not  ripe 
for  it,  and  the  conservative  members 
were  aware  that  the  very  idea  of  a 
union  of  the  colonies  was,  of  all 
things,  the  most  abominable  in  the 
eyes  of  George  III.,  whom  the  House 
had  just  humbly  petitioned.***  On 
June  7,  1776,  a  conamittee  consisting 
of  one  member  from  each  colony  was 
appointed  to  prepare  a  plan  of  con- 
federation and  report  it  to  Congress. 
On  July  12,  eight  days  after  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  this  com- 
mittee reported,  and  the  scheme  they 
proposed  was  debated  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  almost  daily  until  Au- 
gust 20,  when  a  new  draft  was  re- 
ported.f     Nothing  was  done  at  this 


*  Parton,  Life  of  Franklinf  vol.  ii.,  p.  86. 

t  See  the  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
290-3 1«;  JefferBon'8  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  28-35; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  492-^02,  vol.  iii., 
p.  61  et  seq.;  Curtis,  Constitutional  Bistory,  vol. 
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time,  however,  and  the  entire  matter 
was  dropped,  not  being  taken  up 
again  until  April  of  the  following 
year  (1777).  To  agree  upon  any  set 
form  by  which  the  colonies  could 
operate  together  was  difficult,  chiefly 
because  of  the  variety  of  interests  in- 
volved and  the  tenacious  regard  for 
State  rights  and  State  sovereignty 
entertained  by  the  various  colonies.* 
Nevertheless,  it  was  plain  that  some- 
thing must  be  done,  for  under  the 
present  conditions  Congress  had  no 
powers  or  rights  for  carrying  out  its 
resolves,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
States  themselves  chose  to  recognize 
them.  Congress  could  not  efficiently 
discharge  the  duties  expected  of  it, 
and  interest  in  its  affairs  was  gradu- 
ally declining,  so  that  if  something 
were  not  done  immediately,  it  would 
soon  become  a  negligible  quantity  in 
the  affairs  of  the  country. 

Consequently,  in  October,  1777, 
after  Congress  had  been  compelled  to 
retire  to  Yorktown,  the  Articles  of 
Federation  were  taken  under  consid- 
eration and  debated  day  after  day 
until  the  middle  of  November.!  After 


i.,  pp.  36-37;  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings, 
vol.  i.,  p.  38  ei  acq, 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  10-15.  6ee  also  Thorpe, 
The  Story  of  the  Conatitution,  p.  76  et  »eq, 

t  On  the  debates,  the  duties  and  work  of  Con- 
gress, and  State  sovereignty  in  general,  see  the 
illuminating  chapter  on  "State  Sovereignty  and 
Confederation"  in  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  175-202.  See  also  Morse,  John  Adams; 
A.  W.  Small,  The  Beginning  of  American  Nation- 
ality, in  /  H,  U.  Studies,  8th  series,  nos.  i.-ii.; 
the  Journals  of  Congress;  John  Adams,  Familiar 
Letters;  Harley,  Life  of  Charles  Thomson;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  v.,  pp.  199-208;  Curtis,  Constitutional 


the  various  provisions  of  the  Articles 
had  been  scrutinized  and  discussed 
from  every  viewpoint,  they  were 
adopted  for  recommendation  to  the 
States,*  and  the  following  circular 
letter  was  sent  out,  urging  that  the 
various  legislatures  adopt  them : 

"  In  Congress,  Yorktown,  November  17th,  1777. 

"Congress  having  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  con- 
federacy for  securing  the  freedom,  sovereignty, 
and  independence  of  the  United  States,  authentic 
copies  are  now  transmitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  respective  legislatures. 

"  The  business,  equally  intricate  and  important, 
has  in  its  progress  been  attended  with  uncommon 
embarrassments  and  delay,  which  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  and  persevering  diligence  could  not  pre- 
vent. To  form  a  permanent  union,  accommodated 
to  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  the  delegates  of  so 
many  states  differing  in  habits,  produce,  com- 
merce, and  internal  police,  was  found  to  be  a  work 
which  nothing  but  time  and  reflection,  conspiring 
.  with  a  disposition  to  oonciliate,  could  mature  and 
accomplish. 

"Hardly  is  it  to  be  expected  that  any  plan, 
in  the  variety  of  provisions  essential  to  our  union, 
should  exactly  correspond  with  the  maxims  and 
political  views  of  every  particular  state.  Let  it 
be  remarked  that,  after  the  most  careful  inquiry 
and  the  fullest  information,  this  is  proposed  as 
the  best  which  could  be  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  all,  and  as  that  alone  which  affords  any 
tolorable  prospect  of  general  satisfaction. 

"  Permit  us,  then,  earnestly  to  recommend  these 
articles  to  the  immediate  and  dispassionate  atten* 
tion  of  the  legislatures  of  the  respective  states. 
Let  them  be  candidly  reviewed  under  a  sense  of 
the  difficulty  of  combining  in  one  general  system 
the  various  sentiments  and  interests  of  a  continent 
divided  into  so  many  sovereign  and  independent 
communities,  under  a  conviction  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  uniting  all  our  counsels  and  all  our 
strength  to  maintain  and  defend  our  common  lib- 
erties; let  them  be  examined  with  a  liberality 
becoming  brethren  and  fellow-citizens  surrounded 
by  the  same  imminent  dangers,  contending  for  the 
same  illustrious  prize,  and   deeply  interested  in 


History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  78-79.  See  also  Justice  Story, 
Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  vol.  i.,  p.  162 
et  seq.  (5th  ed.,  18»1). 

*See    Appendix    at    the    end    of    the    present 
chapter. 
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being  forever  bound  and  connected  togetlier  by  ties 
the  most  intimate  and  indissoluble;  and,  finally, 
let  them  be  adjusted  with  the  temper  and  mag- 
nanimity of  wise  and  patriotic  legislators,  who, 
while  they  are  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of 
their  more  immediate  circle,  and  capable  of  rising 
superior  to  local  attachments  when  they  may  bo 
incompatible  with  the  safety,  happiness,  and  glory 
of  the  general  confederacy. 

"  We  have  reason  to  regret  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  in  preparing  this  plan  for  consideration; 
with  additional  solicitude,  we  look  forward  to  that 
which  must  be  necessarily  spent  before  it  can  be 
ratified.  Every  motive  loudly  calls  upon  us  to 
hasten  its  conclusion. 

"  More  than  any  other  consideration,  it  will  con- 
found our  foreign  enemies,  defeat  the  flagitious 
practices  of  the  disaffected,  strengthen  and  con- 
firm our  friends,  support  our  public  credit,  re- 
store the  value  of  our  money,  enable  us  to  main- 
tain our  fleets  and  armies,  and  add  weight  and 
respect  to  our  counsels  at  home  and  to  our  treaties 
abroad. 

*'  In  short,  this  salutary  measure  can  no  longer 
be  deferred.  It  seems  essential  to  our  very 
existence  as  a  free  people,  and  without  it,  we  may  . 
soon  be  constrained  to  bid  adieu  to  independence, 
to  liberty,  and  to  safety  —  blessings  which,  frbm 
the  justice  of  our  cause,  and  the  favor  of  our 
Almighty  Creator  visibly  manifested  in  our  pro- 
tection, we  have  reason  to  expect,  if,  in  an  humble 
dependence  on  his  divine  providence,  we  strenu- 
ously exert  the  means  which  are  placed  in  our 
power. 

"To  conclude,  if  the  legislature  of  any  state 
shall  not  be  assembled.  Congress  recommend  to 
the  executive  authority  to  convene  it  without  de- 
lay ;  and  to  each  respective  legislature,  it  is  recom- 
mended to  invest  its  delegates  with  competent  laws 
ultimately,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  the  state, 
to  subscribe  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Per- 
petual Union  of  the  United  States;  and  to  attend 
Congress  for  that  purpose  on  or  before  the  tenth 
day  of  March  next  [1778]."* 

The  Articles  were  then  adopted  by 
the  various  State  legislatures.  For 
some  time  the  smaller  States,  such  as 


*  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  699- 
700.  For  the  articles  themselves  see  pp.  713-719. 
See  also  for  text  of  articles  MacDonald,  Select 
l>ocuinentSy  pp.  6-15;  Thorpe,  Federal  end  State 
Constitutions,  vol.  i.,  pp.  9-17. 


Bhbde  Island,*  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  New  Jersey,  hesitated  to  adopt 
them,  principally  because  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whom  the  western  territory 
of  the  United  States  belonged  was  not 
yet  settled.  Finally,  however,  this 
question  was  settled  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  concerned  as  will  be  ex- 
plained later,  chiefly  through  the 
obstinate  course  of  Maryland,  which 
State  refused  to  ratify  the  Articles 
until  the  western  claims  had  been 
ceded  to  the  Confederation.  All  the 
States  had  ratified  the  Articles  by 
March  1, 1781. 

The  condition  of  the  finances  at  this 
time  was  a  subject  for  most  earnest 
deliberation.  Early  in  the  year, 
$10,000,000  of  new  .bills  had  been  au- 
thorized and  $2,000,000  were  added  in 
August  Anxious  to  maintain  a  sur- 
plus in  the  treasury  without  further 
issues.  Congress  had  pressed  the  sub- 
ject of  loans,  and  in  order  to  induce 
lenders  to  bring  forth  money,  had 
offered  to  pay  the  interest  on  all 
money  advanced  before  March,  1778, 
in  bills  drawn  on  their  commissioners 
in  France.  This  inducement,  how- 
ever, availed  little,  and  in  November, 
1777,  it  became  necessary  to  author- 
ize $1,000,000  in  Continental  bills,  and 
in  December  $1,000,000  more,  thus 
making  the  total  amount  issued  up  to 
the  end  of  the  year  $34,000,000. 
Meanwhile  the  depreciation  had  be- 
come alarming,  the  bills  which  in  the 
early   part    of   the    year   had   been 

•  See  Bates,  Rhode  Island  in  the  Formation  of 
the  Union y  pp.  67-71. 
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nearly  at  par,  now  sinking  to  three 
or  four  for  one.*  Congress  therefore 
looked  abroad  for  aid,  instructing 
their  commissioners  in  France  and 
Spain  to  exert  their  utmost  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  loans.f 

In  addition,  the  scheme  for  regu- 
lating prices  by  law  also  proved  a 
failure,  and  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  New  England  and  New  York, 
which  had  met  at  Springfield  in  July 
to  adopt  measures  for  the  defence  of 
Rhode  Island  and  for  an  attack  on 
Newport,  recommended  that  the  acts 
regulating  prices  be  repealed.  It  was 
urged  that  laws  be  enacted  as  sub- 
stitutes prohibiting  the  accumulation 
of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
and  speculators.  The  convention  sug- 
gested also  the  redemption  of  all  State 
issues,  and  the  levying  of  taxes  for 
the  support  of  the  war.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  proceedings  of  this  conven- 
tion. Congress  acknowledged  that  the 
issues  of  paper  were  excessive  and 
urged  the  several  States  to  raise 
$5,000,000  by  taxation  for  the  use  of 
the  Continental  treasury  during  the 
ensuing  year.  J  Congress  recom- 
mended also  that  the  States  refrain 
from  issuing  more  bills  of  credit ;  that 
they  redeem  those  already  issued ;  and 
that  in  future  the  State  expenses  be 
tnet  by  taxes  levied  within  the  year. 
It  was  proposed,  too,  that  early  in  the 


•  Early  in  1777,  Pennsylvania  by  law  recognized 
the  depreciation  to  the  extent  of  33^  per  cent. 
Phillips,  American  Paper  Currency,  vol.  i.,  p.  33. 

tHildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  227. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  291. 


next  year  three  committees  should 
meet  (one  for  the  eight  northern 
States,  another  for  Maryland,  Vir- 
ginia, and  North  Carolina,  and  the 
third  for  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia)  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  a 
new  scale  of  prices,  which  would  be 
enforced  by  the  several  State  legis- 
latures, the  Continental  commissaries 
being  allowed  to  seize  goods  at  those 
prices  when  those  who  held  super- 
fluous stocks  refused  to  sell  them.* 

Congress  further  recommended 
that  all  property  belonging  to  per- 
sons *'  who  had  forfeited  the  right  to 
the  protection  of  their  several 
states  *'  be  sold  and  that  the  proceeds 
be  invested  in  loan-oflSce  certificates. 
Several  of  the  States  followed  this 
advice,  but  the  financial  returns  were 
meagre  and  the  loans  operated  chiefly 
to  enrich  speculators  and  to  allow 
some  to  gratify  their  desire  for  per- 
sonal vengeance. 

The  condition  of  the  army  also 
compelled  Congress  to  recommend 
that  acts  be  passed  authorizing  the 
seizure  of  all  woolens,  blankets,  stock- 
ings, shoes,  hats,  and  all  stock  and 
provisions  that  were  for  sale,  for 
which  receipts  were  to  be  given,  and 
to  inflict  penalties  upon  all  persons 
who  refused  to  allow  such  seizure. 
In  order  to  prevent  any  from  procur- 
ing **  enormous  gains,**  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  number  of  retail 
traders  be  limited  and  that  these  be 
bonded  for  the  proper  observance  of 


•Hildreth,  vol.  lit.,  pp.  227-228;  Bancroft,  vol. 
v.,  p.  291. 
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the  laws  made  for  their  regulation. 
Congress  was  conscious  of  the  arbi- 
trary harshness  of  these  measures, 
but  recently  it  had  been  ascertained 
that  some  traders  were  reaping  enor- 
mous profits  from  their  sales  to  the 
hard  pressed  and  needy  government, 
and  Congress  felt  that  **  laws  un- 
worthy the  character  of  infant  repub- 
lics are  become  necessary  to  supply 
the  defects  of  public  virtue,  and  to 
correct  the  vices  of  some  of  her 
sons.'** 

Probably  the  chief  causes  of  the 
high  prices  were  the  increased  ex- 
penditures of  the  government,  the 
great  depreciation  in   the  value  of 


paper  money,  and  the  scarcity  of 
manufactured  goods,  particularly 
blankets  and  clothing,  due  to  the 
interruption  of  commerce  and  the 
non-arrival  of  expected  goods  from 
France.  The  Continental  treasury 
had  been  depleted  by  the  sum  of 
about  $25,000,000,  in  specie  value, 
which  was  larger  by  $5,000,000  than 
the  total  for  the  two  preceding  years. 
The  States  had  made  large  advances 
in  paper  money,  and  otherwise,  which 
more  than  balanced  the  outgo  from 
the  Continental  treasury,  but  these 
advances  burdened  the  States  with 
heavy  debts,  and  they  were  unable  to 
continue  them. 


APPEISTDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XX. 

ABTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION. 

To  all  whom  these  presents  8h|kll  come,  we,  the  undersigned,  delegates  of  the  states  aflized  to  our  names 

send  greeting. 


Whebeas,  the  delegates  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  did,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thoitsand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  independence 
of  America,  agree  to  certain  Articles  of  Confedera- 


tion and  perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of 
New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Is- 
land and  Providence  Plantations,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia,  in  the  words  following,  vis.:— 


Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay, 
Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations.  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 

other,  for  their  common  defence,  the  security  of 
their  liberties,  and  tlieir  mutual  and  general  wel- 


Abticlb  1.  The  style  of  this  confederacy  shall 
be,  "  The  United  Stotes  of  America." 

Abticle  2.  Each  state  retains  its  sovereignty, 
freedom,  and  independence,  and  every  power, 
jurisdiction,  and  right,  which  is  not  by  this  Con- 
federation expressly  delegated  to  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Abticle  3.  The  said  states  hereby  severally  en- 
ter into  a  firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 

♦  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  229-230.  See  also  Ober- 
holtzer,  Life  of  Morris,  pp.  48-61. 


fare;  binding  themselves  to  assist  each  other 
against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attacks  made  upon 
them,  or  any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion, 
sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pretence  what- 
ever. 

Abtiole  4.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate 
mutual  friendship,  and  intercourse  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  different  states  in  this  Union,  the  free 
inhabitants  of  each  of  these  states,  paupers,  vaga- 
bonds, and  fugitives  from  justice,  excepted,  shall 
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be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  free 
citizens  in  the  several  states;  and  the  people  of 
each  state  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to 
and  from  any  other  state,  and  shall  enjoy  therein 
all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  eommeroe,  subject 
to  the  same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions, 
as  the  inhabitants  thereof  respectively,  provided 
that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  property  imported  into 
any  state  to  any  other  state,  of  which  the  owner 
is  an  inhabitant;  provided  also,  that  no  imposi- 
tion, duties,  or  restriction,  shall  be  laid  by  any 
state  on  the  property  of  the  United  States  or 
either  of  Uiem. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  or  charged  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  high  misdemeanor,  in  any  state, 
shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in  any  of  the 
United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  the  gov- 
ernor or  executive  power  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed  to  the  state 
having  jurisdiction  of  his  offence. 

Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of 
these  states  to  the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  pro- 
ceedings of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of  every 
other  state. 

Abtigls  6.  For  the  more  convenient  manage- 
ment of  the  general  interests  of  the  United  States, 
delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed  in  such  man- 
ner as  the  legislature  of  each  state  shall  direct  to 
meet  in  Congress  on  the  flrst  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber, in  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  to  each 
state  to  recall  its  delegates  or  any  of  them,  at 
any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in 
their  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

No  state  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by 
less  than  two,  nor  by  more  than  seven  members; 
and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a  delegate 
for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six 
years;  nor  shall  any  person,  being  a  delegate,  be 
capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit, 
receives  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  of  any 
kind. 

Each  state  shall  maintain  its  own  delegates  In 
a  meeting  of  the  states,  and  while  they  act  as 
members  of  the  committee  of  the  states. 

In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  each  state  shall  have  one 
▼ote. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall 
not  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or 
place  out  of  Congress;  and  the  members  of  Con- 
gress 'Shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  ar- 
rests and  imprisonments,  during  the  time  of  their 
going  to  and  from  and  attendance  on  Congress, 
except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 


Abtiole  6.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall 
send  any  embassy  to,  or  receive  any  embassy  from, 
or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance, 
or  treaty,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state;  nor 
shall  any  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or 
trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them, 
accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office  or  title  of 
any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or 
foreign  state ;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title 
of  nobility. 

No  two  or  more  states  shall  enter  into  any 
treaty,  confederation,  or  alliance  whatever,  be- 
tween them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accu- 
rately the  purposes  for  which  the  same  is  to  be 
entered  into  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

No  state  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties,  which 
may  interfere  with  any  stipulations  in  treaties 
entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled,  with  any  king,  prince,  or  state,  in 
pursuance  of  any  treaties  already  proposed  by 
Congress  to  the  courts  of  France  and  Spain. 

No  vessel  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace  by  any  state,  except  such  number  only  as 
shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled  for  the  defence  of  such  state 
or  its  trade;  nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept 
up  by  any  state  in  time  of  peace,  except  such  niun- 
ber  only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite 
to  garrison  the  forts  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
such  state ;  but  every  state  shall  always  keep  up  a 
well  regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently 
armed  and  accoutred,  and  shall  provide  and  have 
constantly  ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due 
number  of  field-pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper 
quantity  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  camp  equi- 
page. 

Xo  state  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, unless  such  state  be  actually  invaded  by 
enemies  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a 
resolution  being  formed  by  some  nation  of  In* 
dians  to  invade  such  state,  and  the  danger  is  so 
imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  can  be  consulted; 
nor  shall  any  state  grant  commissions  to  any  ships 
or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal, 
except  it  be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  and  then 
only  against  the  kingdom  or  state,  and  the  sub- 
jects thereof,  against  which  war  has  been  so  de- 
clared, and  under  such  regulations  as  shall  be 
established  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
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sembled,  unless  such  state  be  infested  by  pirates 
in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fitted  out  for 
that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger 
shall  continue,  or  until  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  shall  determine  otherwise. 

Article  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any 
state  for  the  common  defence,  all  officers  of  or 
under  the  rank  of  colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  legislature  of  each  state  respectively,  by  whom 
such  forces  shall  be  raised,  or  in  such  manner  as 
such  state  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall  be 
filled  up  by  the  state  which  first  made  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Abticlb  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other 
expenses  that  shall  be  incurred  for  the  common 
defence  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  de< 
frayed  out  of  a  common  treasury,  which  shall  be 
supplied  by  the  several  states  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  all  land  within  each  state  granted  to  or 
surveyed  for  any  person,  as  such  land  and  the 
buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be  es- 
timated according  to  such  mode  as  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  from  time  to 
time  direct  and  appoint. 

The  taxes  for  paying  that  proportion  shall  be 
laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction  of 
the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  within  the 
time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Abticlx  9.  The  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled shall  have  the  sole  and*  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and  war,  ex- 
cept in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sixth  article; 
of  sending  and  receiving  ambassadors;  entering 
into  treaties  and  alliances  —  provided,  that  no 
treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the 
legislative  power  of  the  respective  states  shall  be 
restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  duties 
on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to, 
or  from  prohibiting  the  exportation  or  importation 
of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities  whatso- 
ever; of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all 
cases,  what  captures  on  land  or  water  shall  be 
legal,  and  in  what  manner  prizes  taken  by  land  or 
naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  divided  or  appropriated;  of  granting 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace, 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and 
felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  estab- 
lishing courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally 
appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures  —  provided,  that 
710  member  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  a  judge 
of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
also  be  the  last  resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes 


and  differences  now  subsisting  or  that  hereafter 
may  arise  between  two  or  more  states  concerning 
boundary,  jurisdiction,  or  any  other  cause  what- 
ever; which  authority  shall  always  be  exercised 
in  the  manner  following:  whenever  the  legislative 
or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any 
state  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a 
petition  to  Congress,  stating  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress  to  the  legis- 
lative or  executive  authority  of  the  other  state  in 
controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  parties,  by  their  lawful  agents,  who 
shall  then  be  directed  to  appoint  by  joint  consent 
conunissioners  or  judges,  to  constitute  a  court  for 
hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question; 
but  if  they  cannot  agree.  Congress  shall  name 
three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall 
alternately  strike  out  one,  the  petitioners  begin- 
ning until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thir- 
teen; and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven 
nor  more  than  nine  names,  as  Congress  shall  direct, 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out 
by  lot;  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so 
drawn,  or  any  five  of  them,  shall  be  commissioners 
or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  con- 
troversy, 80  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges, 
who  shall  hear  the  cause,  shall  agree  in  the  deter- 
mination: and  if  either  party  shall  neglect  to  at- 
tend at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons 
which  Congress  shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being 
present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress  shall 
proceed  <  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each 
state,  and  the  secretary  of  Congress  shall  strike 
in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing;  and 
the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  ap- 
pointed in  the  manner  before  prescribed,  shall  be 
final  and  conclusive,  and  if  any  of  the  parties 
shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  sueh 
court,  or  to  appear,  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause, 
the  court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce 
sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manne]^ 
be  final  and  decisive,  the  judgment  or  sentence 
and  other  proceedings,  being  in  either  case  trans- 
mitted to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  aoti 
of  Congress. for  the  security  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned: provided,  that  every  commissioner,  bCf 
fore  he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  bt 
administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  aupreme 
or  superior  court  of  the  state,  wheretheeaiise'shali 
be  tried,  *'  well  and  truly  to  hear  fuuLdMerndiffi.thf 
matter  in  question,  according  to  theji)®^  6f  Jus  luds 
ment,  without  favor,  aJTectiQii,]Off  hbfifBidf  bewardt? 
provided  also,  that  no  state  shall*  bendbepdved  oi 
territory  for  the  benefit  of  the  .Unitedj  Sioltelii  ^^  ^ 
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All  controversieB  concerning  the  priyate  right 
of  soil,  claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or 
more  states,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they  may  re- 
spect such  lands  and  the  states  which  passed  such 
grants  are  adjusted,  the  said  grants  or  either  of 
them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed  to  have 
originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  juris- 
diction, shall,  on  the  petition  of  either  party  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally  de- 
termined,  as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  before  prescribed  for  deciding  disputes  respect- 
ing territorial  jurisdiction  between  different 
states. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
also  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power 
of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck 
by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respec- 
tive states  —  fixing  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  throughout  the  United  States  —  regulat- 
ing the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states;  pro- 
vided that  the  legislative  right  of  any  state  within 
its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated  —  es- 
tablishing and  regulating  post-offices  from  one  - 
state  to  another  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing 
through  the  same,  as  may  be  requisite  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  said  office  —  appointing  all  of- 
ficers of  the  land  forces  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States  excepting  regimental  officers  —  ap- 
pointing all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and 
commissioning  all  cheers  whatever  in  the  service 
of  the  United  States  —  making  rules  for  the  gov- 
ernment and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and 
naval  forces,  and  directing  their  operations. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
have  authority  to  appoint  a  committee  to  sit  in 
the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated  "a 
committee  of  the  states,"  and  to  consist  of  one 
delegate  from  each  state;  and  to  appoint  such 
other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  nec- 
essary for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the 
United  States,  under  their  direction  —  to  appoint 
one  of  their  number  to  preside,  provided  that  no 
person  be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  pres- 
ident more  than  one  year  in  any  term  of  three 
years  —  to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money 
to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the  same  for  defray- 
ing the  public  expenses  —  to  borrow  money  or 
emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting every  half-year  to  the  respective  states  an 
account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or 
emitted  —  to  build  and  equip  a  navy  —  to  agree 
upon  the  niunber  of  land  forces,  and  to  make 
requisitions  from  each  state  for  its  quota,  in  pro- 
VOL.  Ill  — 8 


portion  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in 
such  state;  which  requisition  shall  be  binding, 
and  thereupon  the  legislature  of  each  stat-e  shall 
appoint  the  regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and 
clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them,  in  a  soldier-like 
manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States;  and 
the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled:  but  if  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  shall,  on  consideration 
of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  state 
should  not  raise  men  or  should  raise  &  smaller 
number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other  state 
should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the 
quota  thereof,  such  extra  number  shall  be  raised, 
officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  state,  unless 
the  legislature  of  such  state  shall  judge  that  such 
extra  number  cannot  safely  be  spared  out  of  the 
same;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer, 
clothe,  arm,  and  equip,  as  many  of  such  extra 
number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And 
the  officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and 
equipped,  shall  march  to  the  place  appointed,  and 
within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled. 

The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
never  engage  in  a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter  into  any 
treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate 
the  value  thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  defence  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills, 
nor  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor  agree  upon 
the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  pur- 
chased, or  the  number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be 
raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army  or  navy,  unless  nine  states  assent  to  the 
same;  nor  shall  a  question  on  any  other  point, 
except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be  deter- 
mined, unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  adjourn  to  any  time  within  the  year,  and 
to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so  that  no 
period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration 
than  the  ^pace  of  six  months;  and  shall  publish 
the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly,  except 
such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances, 
or  military  operations,  as  in  their  judgment  re- 
quire secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  dele- 
gates of  each  state  on  any  question  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal,  when  it  is  desired  by  any 
delegate;  and  the  delegates  of  a  state  or  any  of 
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them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished 
with  a  transcript  of  the  said  journal,  except  such 
parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the  legis- 
latures of  the  several  states. 

Abticlb  10.  The  committee  of  the  states,  or 
any  nine  of  them,  shall  be  authorized  to  execute, 
in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of 
Congress  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, by  the  consent  of  nine  states,  shall  from 
time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with; 
provided  that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said 
committee,  for  the  exercise  of  which,  by  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  states  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is 
requisite. 

Abticle  11.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  confedera- 
tion, and  joining  in  the  measures  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to,  all 
the  advantages  of  this  Union ;  but  no  other  colony 
shall  be  admitted  into  the  same  unless  such  ad- 
mission be  agreed  to  by  nine  states. 

Asncufi  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys 
borrowed,  and  debts  contracted,  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling  of 
the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present 
confederation,  shall  be  deemed  and  considered  as 
a  charge  against  the  Unitcfd  States,  for  payment 
and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States 
and  the  public  faith  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Abticub  13.  Every  state  shall  abide  by  the  de- 
cision of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
on  all  questions  which,  by  this  confederation,  are 
submitted  to  them.  And  the  articles  of  this  con- 
federation shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every 
state,  and  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual;  nor  shall 
any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in 
any  of  them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to 
in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  be  after- 
ward confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every  state. 

And  whereas  it  has  pleased  the  great  Governor 
of  the  world  to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  legisla- 
tures we  respectively  represent  in  Congress,  to 
approve  of  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual  Union: 
know  ye,  that  we,  the  undersigned  delegates,  by 
virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for 
that  purpose,  do,  by  these  presents,  in  the  name 
and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constituents,  fully 
and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  of 
the  said  Articles  of  Confederation  and  perpetual 
Union,  and  all  and  singular  the  matters  and 
things  therein  contained;  and  we  do  further  sol- 
emnly plight  and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective 
constituents,  that  they  shall  abide  by  the  deter- 
minations of  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, on  all  questions  which,  by  the  said  con- 


federation, are  submitted  to  them;  and  that  the 
articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the 
states  we  respectively  represent;  and  that  the 
Union  be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands,  in  Congress.  Done  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  ninth  day  of  July,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight,  and  in  the  third  year  of 
the  independence  of  America. 


New  Hampahire, 
JOSI  AH  BARTLETT,     JOHN  WENTWORTH,  JR. 

Mnasachuaetia  Bay, 
JOHN  HANCOCK,  FRANaS  DANA, 

SAMUEL  ADAMS,  JAMBS  LOVELL, 

ELBRIDGE  GERRY,      SAMUEL  HOLTEN. 


Rhode  Island, 
WILLIAM  ELLERY,      JOHN  COLLINS. 
HENRY  MARCHANT, 


Conneciiout. 
ROGER  SHERMAN,       OLIVER  WOLCOTT, 
SAMUEL    HUNTING-  ANDREW  ADAMS. 
TON,  TITUS  HOSMER, 


New  York. 
JAMES  DUANE,  WILLIAM  DUER, 

FRANCIS  LEWIS,  GOUVERNEUR  MORRI& 


New  Jersey. 
JOHN    WITHER-  NATH.  SCUDDER. 

SPOON, 

Pennsylvania. 
ROBERT  MORRIS,         WILLIAM  CLINGAN, 
DANIEL    ROBER-        JOSEPH  REED. 

DEAU, 
JONATH.     BAYARD 

SMITH, 

Delaware. 
THOMAS  M'KE AN,        NICHOLAS  VAN  DYKE. 
JOHN  DICKINSON, 


Maryland. 
JOHN  HANSON,  DANIEL  CARROLL^ 
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Virginia. 
RICHARD    HENRY     JOHNHARVIE, 

LEE,  FRANCIS  UGHTFOOT 

JOHN  BANISTER,  LEE. 

THOMAS  ADAMS, 

North  Carolina, 
JOHNPENN,  JOHNWILUAMB, 

CONSTABLE  HARNETT, 


South  Carolina, 
HENRY  LAURENS,       JOHN  MATTHEWS, 
WILLIAM    HENRY     RICHARD  HUTSON^ 
DRAYTON,  THOMAS  HEY  WARD,  JR. 


Georgia. 
JOHN  WALTON,  ED.  LANGWORTHY. 

EDWARD  TELFAIR, 


CHAPTER    XXI; 
1778. 

CLINTON  EVACUATES  PHILADELPHIA  AND  RETREATS  ACROSS  JERSEY. 

Straitened  oonditioDs  of  the  British  anny  at  Philadelphia  —  Mawhood's  foraging  expedition  —  Howe  succeeded 
in  command  by  Clinton  —  Lafayette's  escape  at  Barren  Hill  —  Clinton  ordered  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  — 
Arnold  takes  possession  —  Comparison  of  the  two  armies  —  Washington  at  Hopewell  —  The  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth —  Retreat  of  the  British  to  New  York  —  Losses  in  the  battle  —  Court-martial  of  General  Lee. 


The  position  of  the  British  army 
in  Philadelphia  had  not  been  the  most 
comfortable,  for  during  the  winter 
and  spring  of  1778  Washington  had 
been  qnite  active  in  cutting  off  forage 
and  fresh  provisions.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
favored  the  British  cause  and  were 
desirous  of  supplying  the  troops  with 
fresh  provisions;  others,  though  fa- 
voring the  patriot  cause,  were  only 
too  willing  to  take  their  produce  to 
the  British  camp,  where  they  received 
gold  and  silver  in  payment,  rather 
than  to  the  American  camp,  where 
nothing  but  certificates  of  uncertain 
value  could  be  had,*  But  because  of 
Washington's  activities,  it  was  not 
easy  nor  safe  to  go  to  Philadelphia. 
Several  bodies  of  troops,  chiefly  the 
light  cavalry  imder  Henry  Lee,  and 

•  Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  p.  244 ; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  130  et  $eq. 


the  troops  under  Wayne,  were  sent 
out  to  intercept  the  farmers  on  their 
way  to  Philadelphia,  and  these  troops 
not  only  took  the  provisions  without 
payment,  but  often  inflicted  corporal 
punishment.*  Consequently,  during 
the  early  part  of  1778,  the  British 
imdertook  to  procure  supplies  for  the 
army  by  predatory  expeditions. 
About  the  middle  of  March,  1778, 
Lieutenant-colonel  Mawhood  and 
Colonel  (afterward  Lieutenant-colo- 
nel) J.  Graves  Simcoe,  with  a  strong 
detachment,  made  a  foraging  expedi- 
tion into  New  Jersey  in  the  vicinity 
of  Salem.  Acting  in  accordance  with 
the  proclamation  of  the  royal  com- 
missioners that  the  horrors  of  war 
would  be  increased  unless  the  colo- 


•  Greene,  lAfe  of  Greene,  vol.  i.,  p.  657 ;  Ford's 
edition  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  249, 
295,  307-368;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  52-65  (ed.  1788);  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  343-344;  Still§,  Wayne 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  p.  130  et  $eq. 
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nies  submitted,  the  troops  comprising 
this  expedition  murdered  some  50  or 
60  of  the  militia  and  returned  to 
Philadelphia  with  little  loss.*  Two 
months  later,  on  May  4,  a  detachment 
of  British  encountered  a  small  body 
of  militia  at  Crooked  Billet,  seven- 
teen miles  from  Philadelphia,  but  the 
Americans  succeeded  in  escaping 
with  only  the  loss  of  their  baggage. 
On  May  7  the  British  sent  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  galleys  land  other 
ships  which  had  escaped  up  the  Dela- 
ware at  the  time  of  the  capture  of 
Mud  Island,  and  a  large  number  of 
vessels  were  destroyed,  and  some 
stores  and  provisions  captured. t  Be- 
cause of  their  superiority  in  numbers 
and  equipment,  the  British  were  able 
to  undertake  these  expeditions  and  to 
send  out  numerous  detachments  to 
various  points  without  fear  of  cap- 
ture, while  on  the  other  hand,  the 
movements  of  the  militia  were  often 
tardy  and  ineflficieni  Because  of  their 
small  numbers,  the  American  army 
could  not  properly  guard  the  roads, 
and  the  British  were  able  to  conduct 
their  foraging  expeditions  and  return 
to  Philadelphia  before  an  adequate 
force  of  Americans  could  be  assem- 
bled to  attack  them. 

In  October,  1777,  Howe  had  sent  his 
resignation  to  the  British  ministry, 
but  not  until  the  spring  of  1778  was  it 
accepted,  when   Sir   Henry  Clinton 


•  Loflsing;  Field'Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  138-140. 

t  Loeaing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol  li., 
p.  13. 


was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Upon 
his  departure  from  Philadelphia, 
Howe  was  given  a  magnificent  fare- 
well entertainment.*  Soon  after- 
ward, being  quite  certain  that  the 
British  were  preparing  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia,  Washington  ordered 
Lafayette  to  cross  the  Schuylkill  with 
2,200  troops  and  take  post  at  Barren 
Hill,  about  twelve  miles  in  front  of 
the  army  at  Valley  Forge.f  Lafay- 
ette picketed  all  the  roads  by  which  it 
was  probable  that  the  enemy  would 
approach.  About  two  miles  to  the 
left  of  his  headquarters  was  White- 
marsh,  where  a  number  of  roads 
formed  a  junction,  and  to  guard  these 
roads  the  Marquis  had  dispatched 
some  militia,  who,  however,  never 
went.  J  Having  placed  his  guards, 
Lafayette  directed  a  Quaker  in  the 
vicinity  to  provide  him  lodgings  for 
the  night.  Inferring  that  Lafayette 
intended  to  stay  there,  the  Quaker 
sent  information  of  Lafayette  ^s  situ- 
ation to  the  British.  The  latter  there- 
upon determined  to  surprise  Lafay- 
ette, and  on  May  19  General  Grant, 
with  about  5,000  men  and  a  number 
of  cannon,  set  out  from  Philadelphia. 

•Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  122,  139-143;  Trevelyan,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  282  et  eeq,;  Jones,  New 
York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  242-252,  716. 
See  also  Andre's  description  of  the  Mischianza,  in 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
97  e<  acq.  On  the  subsequent  investigation  of  his 
conduct  of  the  war,  see  Fisher,  pp.  149-167. 

t  See  his  instructions  to  Lafayette  in  Sparks' 
ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v.,  p.  368,  and 
in  Tower,  Marquis  de  LdFayette,  vol.  I.,  pp.  326- 
328. 

t  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  1.,  p.  829. 
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Taking  the  Frankf  ord  road  and  cross- 
ing the  country  through  the  old  York 
road  and  Whitemarsh,  Grant,  the 
next  morning,  entered  the  road  on 
which  the  Marquis  had  stationed  his 
camp,  about  two  miles  in  his  rear,  at 
Plymouth  meeting-house.  The  only 
ford  by  which  Lafayette  could  retreat 
was  Matson's  Ford  on  the  Schuylkill, 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  distant, 
and  about  two  miles  from  Barren  Hill 
church.  Detaching  some  troops  to 
take  the  Marquis  in  front,  Grant,  in- 
stead of  securing  this  ford  and  then 
cutting  off  Lafayette's  retreat, 
marched  down  the  main  road.  Lafay- 
ette thereupon  retreated  by  the  road 
leading  from  Barren  Hill  church  to 
Matson's  Ford,  and  had  nearly 
effected  his  retreat  before  the  enemy 
were  aware  of  the  error  they  had 
oonmiitted.  Doubling  their  pace,  the 
British  attempted  to  overtake  Lafay- 
ette's troops,  but  before  they  came 
up  with  his  rear,  all  the  Americans 
had  crossed  and  formed  in  battle 
order  on  the  other  side.  Lafayette's 
loss  was  not  more  than  nine  men.  Of 
Lafayette's  danger  the  American 
army  had  received  early  information 
and  adopted  several  expedients  to 
distract  the  attacking  forces.  Some 
of  the  heaviest  artillery  was  fired  in 
the  hope  that  the  sound  of  it  would  be 
carried  to  the  British,  who  might 
think  that  the  whole  American  army 
was  approaching.  Evidently  this  was 
the  case,  for  Grant  hastily  beat  his 
way  back  to  Philadelphia,  seemingly 
under  the  apprehension  that  his  small 


body  of  troops  were  about  to  be  at- 
tacked by  the  whole  American  army. 
Had  he  marched  to  Matson's  Ford, 
and  secured  it,  not  only  would  he 
have  entirely  cut  off  Lafayette,  but 
would  have  compelled  him  either  to 
surrender  or  to  have  lost  his  entire 


force  in  battle,  which  would  have  en- 
dangered the  whole  army.* 

The  probability  that  France  would 
send  a  fleet  to  aid  the  Americans 
caused  the  British  ministry  great 
concern.      Consequently,   Sir   Henry 


•  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  330- 
338;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  270;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  405-407;  Fi«her,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144-148; 
LoBsing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
121-123.  6ee  also  Wayne's  account  of  this  in 
Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp. 
139-141;  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  v.,  p.  377. 
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Clinton  was  ordered  to  evacuate 
Philadelphia  as  soon  as  possible  and 
to  send  a  portion  of  his  forces  to  aid 
in  making  a  descent  upon  the  French 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
remainder  of  his  troops  were  to  be 
stationed  at  New  York.*  Shipping 
part  of  his  troops,  Clinton  began  the 
march  through  New  Jersey  with  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  starting  from 
Philadelphia  on  June  18,  1778.t 
Hardly  had  he  evacuated  the  city 
when  Arnold  with  a  small  detachment 
entered  to  take  possession.  A  few 
days  afterward  Congress  also  re- 
turned to  the  city.J  j 

At  this  time  the  British  army  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Rhode 
Island  numbered  approximately 
33,000  men,  1 1  while  the  American 
force  did  not  exceed  15,000,  nor  was  it 
probable  that  it  could  have  been 
raised  to  more  than  20,000  effective 
men.  The  Council  of  War  supposed 
that  Howe's  force  numbered  but 
10,000  men;  nevertheless  they  were 
reluctant  to  enter  upon  offensive 
operations,  and  with  the  exception  of 
Washington  and  possibly  two  or 
three  others,  all  the  generals  were 
opposed  to  attacking  the  British  with ' 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  272. 

tTrevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
368-371. 

t  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  222. 

llCarrington  gives  the  figures  at  33,756  —  1^,- 
530  at  Philadelphia,  10,456  at  New  York,  and 
3,770  at  Rhode  Island  —  Battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, p.  411.  Bancroft  says  Howe's  force  at  Phil- 
adelphia amounted  to  about  17,000;  Lafayette 
says  14,000,  while  Washington  says  between  9.000 
and  10,000.  See  note  in  Fisher,  Struggle  for  Amer- 
ican Independence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176. 


the  object  of  bringing  on  a  general 
engagement  Lee  even  declared  it  to 
be  **  criminal  *'  to  risk  a  battle  with 
an  enemy  so  superior  in  discipline 
and  strength.*  Most  of  the  foreign 
officers  concurred  in  this  opinion,  and 
Washington  felt  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  his 
council  in  a  matter  of  so  great  im- 
portance.t 

Some  time  previously,  with  the 
object  of  impeding  the  march  of  the 
British  as  much  as  possible,  Wash- 
ington had  detached  General  Max- 
well, with  the  Jersey  brigade,  across 
the  Delaware  to  cooperate  with  Gen- 
eral Philemon  Dickinson  with  the 
Jersey  militia  in  destroying  bridges, 
felling  trees  across  the  roads,  etc.,  as 
had  been  done  at  Saratoga,  but  Dick- 
inson was  ordered  to  guard  against  a 
sudden  attack.?  There  were  two 
roads  leading  from  Philadelphia  to 
New  York;  one  running  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  Delaware  to  the 
ferry  at  Trenton,  while  the  other  fol- 
lowed the  eastern  bank  to  the  same 
point.  Unmolested  by  the  American 
army,  the  British  crossed  the  Dela- 
ware at  Gloucester  Point,  and  had 
taken  the  road  leading  along  the  east- 
ern bank.  Clinton  carried  with  him  a 
large  quantity  of  baggage  and  pro- 


*  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  274 ;  Tower,  Marquie  de 
LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  347-348. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
373-374;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  100; 
Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  p.  159. 

t  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  348; 
LoBsing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  147 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  ii.,  p.  445. 
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visions,  so  that  the  progress  of  the 
army,  thus  heavily  encumbered,  was 
exceedingly  slow,  and  it  did  not  reach 
•  Crosswicks  and  Allentown  until  June 
24,  having  marched  less  than  40  miles 
in  seven  days.*  It  seemed  to  the 
Ajnericans  that  Clinton  ^s  slow  prog- 
ress was  intentional,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  drawing  the  Americans  into  a 
general  engagement.  On  Clinton  ^s 
approach.  General  Maxwell,  who  was 
posted  at  Mount  Holly,  retired,  and 
neither  he  nor  Dickinson  was  able  to 
give  the  British  much  trouble.  Thus 
far  the  British  army  had  marched  up 
the  Delaware  at  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  river,  and  Washington,  who 
had  left  Valley  Forge  on  the  day 
that  Clinton  evacuated  Philadelphia, 
found  it  necessary  to  take  a  circuitous 
route,  and  pass  the  river  higher  up 
at  Coryell's  Ferry.  Crossing  this  on 
June  22,  Washington  stationed  him- 
self at  Hopewell,  where  he  remained 
throughout  the  23d.  From  Allentown 
to  New  York  were  two  roads ;  the  left 
of  which  passed  through  South 
Amboy  to  the  Hudson,  while  the  right 
led  to  Monmouth  and  Sandy  Hook. 
The  first  of  these  two  roads  was  the 
shorter,  but  it  was  crossed  by  the 
Raritan,  and  as  it  would  be  difficult 
and  dangerous  to  pass  this  river  if 


opposed  by  the  enemy,  Clinton  deter- 
mined to  take  the  longer  road.* 

At  Hopewell,  Wasington  once 
more  asked  the  advice  of  the  Council 
of  War.  Lee  again  expressed  the 
same  opinion  regarding  the  attack  on 
the  British  and  his  opinion  carried 
great  weight  in  the  Council.  But 
Washington  decided  not  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  Council  and  to  act  on 
his  own  initiative,  deeming  the  repu- 
tation of  the  army  in  a  measure  in- 
volved, and  knowing  that  the  country 
expected  that  he  would  make  an  at- 
tack of  some  kind  upon  the  British,  t 
Washington  could  not  be  persuaded 
that  the  chances  were  so  much  against 
him  as  had  been  suggested  by  Lee  and 
others.  On  receiving  word  that  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  proceeding  by  the 
right  road  to  Monmouth  Court- 
House,  "^yashington  sent  forward 
1,000  men  under  General  Wayne,  and 
directed  General  Lafayette  to  take 
command  of  the  left  flank,  ordering 
him  to  attack  the  enemy  ^s  rear  upon 
the  first  favorable  opportunity4  Lee 
had  been  offered  command  of  this 
corps,  but  had  declined  it.    The  whole 


♦  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  413. 
Lowell  says  that  on  the  25th  of  June  nearly  a 
third  of  the  Hessians  were  overcome  by  the  heat 
and  that  there  were  many  desertions  —  Hessians 
in  the  Revolution,  p.  213.  See  also  Knox's  letters 
of  June  25  and  29  in  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  pp. 
\19,  121. 


•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  it., 
pp.  147-148. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  179-181;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFay- 
ette,  vol.  i.,  p.  350;  Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Line,  p.  141  et  seq.;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life 
of  Greene,  p.  101 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  ii.,  p.  148;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washing- 
ton, pp.  271-273. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  414; 
Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  p.  144; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  voL  i.,  pp.  352-353. 
His  instructions  to  Lafayette  are  in  Sparks'  ed. 
of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  v.,  p.  417, 
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army  followed  at  a  short  distance  be- 
hind the  advance  corps  and  reached 
Cranberry  the  next  morning.  Upon 
learning  of  the  approach  of  the 
Americans,  Clinton  sent  his  baggage 
to  the  front  and  placed  his  gren- 
adiers, light  infantry,  and  chasseurs 
in  the  rear.  Washington  then  sent 
forward  two  more  brigades  to  the 
advance  corps  and  dispatched  Gen- 
eral Lee,  who  for  some  reason  now 
desired  to  have  the  command,  to  take 
charge  of  the  whole  advance  corps.* 
On  the  morning  of  June  28  Lee  was 
ordered  to  move  on  and  attack,  **  un- 
less there  should  be  very  powerful 
reasons  to  the  contrary. '  't  Washing- 
ton followed  with  the  main  army  to 
support  the  advance  corps.  When  he 
had  marched  about  five  miles,  he 
found  the  whole  of  the  advance  corps 
in  full  retreat,  by  Lee's  oi:ders,  with- 
out having  made  any  appreciable  at- 
tempt to  defeat  the  British.J    Wash- 


♦  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayeite,  vol.  i.,  p.  556 
et  acq,;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
69-61;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
vii.,  pp.  73-7^5.  For  an  exposition  of  the  reasons 
for  Lee's  change  of  heart,  see  Johnson,  General 
Washington,  pp.  198-199. 

t  See  the  extracts  from  testimony  regarding 
orders  given  prior  to  the  battle  citetd  in  Carring- 
ton,  pp.  422-432.  See  also  New  York  Historical 
Society  Collections,  1873,  vol.  ii.,  p.  443,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  7-8;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i., 
pp.  366-369;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  274 
et  seq. 

%  On  the  various  skirmishes  see  Tower,  Marquis 
de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  369-381 ;  Carrington,  pp. 
433-438;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  148-162.  Fisher  seems  to  think  that 
Lee  was  not  at  fault  in  the  measures  he  took.—- 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
183-185.  See  also  the  report  of  Wayne  and  Scott, 
in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL 


ington  was  astounded  at  the  sudden 
change  and  asked  Lee  to  explain.  Lee 
replied  with  warmth  and  in  very  un- 
suitable language,  and  in  turn  waa 
reproved  in  much  stronger  language 
than  it  was  generally  supposed  Wash- 
ington could  use.*  The  regiments  of 
Colonel  Walter  Stewart,  William  Ir- 
vine and  Thomas  Craig,  together 
with  the  Virginia  and  Maryland  regi- 
ments, were  ordered  to  form  on  a  piece 
of  ground  deemed  suitable  for  check- 
ing the  advance  of  the  enemy.f 
Washington  then  asked  Lee  if  he 
would  take  command  on  that  ground, 
and  he  promptly  consented.  He  was 
ordered  to  use  the  utmoet  diligence  in 
checking  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  to 
which  he  replied,  '*  Your  orders  shall 
be  obeyed,  and  I  will  not  be  the  first 
to  leave  the  field.*' t  Washington 
next  rode  to  the  main  army,  which  was 


ii.,  pp.  150-152;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  376-378. 

•See  Irving's  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
454-455;  Fiske,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  62-64;  New  York  His- 
torical Society  Collections,  1873,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  81, 
112,  147,  156,  191;  Lodge,  Oeorge  Washington,  vol. 
i.,  p.  230;  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  141;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  382-384.  Tower,  however  (p.  389)  says 
there  is  no  evidence  that  Washington  expressed 
violent  feeling  toward  Lee  or  that  he  reproached 
him  with  angry  words.  However,  had  Washing- 
ton known  that  the  British  commander  was  at 
this  very  moment  acting  on  the  plan  that  Lee 
himself  had  drawn  up  to  destroy  Washington,  he 
probably  would  have  expressed  his  feelings  in 
much  harsher  language  than  he  is  reported  to 
have  used. 

t  Stille,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp. 
146-147. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution^  p.  441 ; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
164;  Johnson,  General  Washington,  pp.  201-202. 
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formed  with  the  utmost  expedition.* 
A  sharp  artillery  duel  now  began  be- 
tween the  British  and  American 
forces,  and  the  advance  troops  of 
the  two  armies  also  opened  up  with 
their  small  arms.  The  Americans 
stood  .their  ground  until  they  had 
become  intermixed  with  a  part  of 
the  British  army.    Lee  continued  on 


made  a  movement  to  the  right,  but  in 
this  they  were  also  unsuccessful,  as 
their  design  was  frustrated  by 
Greene's  artillery.*  Wayne  ad- 
vanced with  a  body  of  troops  and 
maintained  so  well  directed  a  fire 
that  the  British  were  soon  compelled 
to  give  way,t  retiring  to  the  position 
which  had  been  previously  occupied 


The  Battle  of  Monmouth. 


A.  Position    of    British    night    before    battle.     B.  British   detachment   moving   toward    Monmouth, 

0.  British  batteries.  D.  Oswald's  American  batteries.  E.  American  troops  formed  near  courthouse. 
F.  Lee's  first  position  In  retreat.  (?.  Attack  by  party  of  British  in  woods.  H.  Positions  taken  by 
Lee.  /.  British  detachment  K.  Last  position  of  retreating  troops.  M.  Army  formed  by  Washing- 
ton after  he  met  Lee  retreating.  N.  British  detachment,  o.  American  battery.  P.  Principal  action. 
A.  First  position  of  British  after  action.     B.  Second  position.      T.  British  passed  night  after  battle. 

1.  Where  Washington  met  Lee  retreating.     2.  Hedge  row.     3.  Meeting-house. 


the  field  of  battle  until  the  last, 
and  brought  off  the  rear  of  the 
retreating  troops.  Meanwhile  on  the 
left  wing  Lprd  Stirling  had  effect- 
ually stopped  the  advance  of  the 
British.  General  Greene  advanta- 
geously posted  his  troops  on  the  right 
of  Lord  Stirling,  and  when  the 
British  attempted  to  turn  the  left 
flank,  they  were  repulsed,  t    They  also 


by  General  Lee,  Washington  now  re- 
solved to  attack  them,  and  ordered 
General  William  Woodford  to  move 
around  upon  their  left  and  General 
Enoch  Poor  to  their  right ;  but  before 
the  troops   could  get  into  position, 


♦  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  p.  102. 

t  Speaking  of  this  battle,  Lafayette  aays :  "  Never 
was  General  Washington  greater  in  war  than  in 
this  action.  His  presence  stopped  the  retreat. 
His  dispositions  fixed  the  victory.  His  fine  ap- 
pearance on  horseback,  his  calm  courage,  roused 


by  the  animation  produced  by  the  vexation  of 
the  morning,  gave  him  the  air  best  calculated  to 
excite  enthusiasm." 

•  Trevelyan,  Ameruxkn  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
379-380. 

t  Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp. 
147-148,  152-153;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, pp.  441-443;  Stedman,  American  War,  voL 
ii.,  pp.  19-24;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  131-161;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writ- 
ings, voL  vii.,  pp.  80-81,  88-89,  94-96;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  156-157. 
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night  had  fallen,  which  prevented 
further  operations.*  These  troops  re- 
mained on  the  field  of  action  during 
the  night,  with  the  intention  of  mak- 
ing an  attack  early  next  morning,  and 
the  main  army  also  slept  upon  their 
arms  to  be  ready  to  support  them.t 
Washington  himself,  after  discussing 
the  events  of  the  battle  with  Lafay- 
ette,t  slept  on  his  coat  under  a  tree, 
in  the  hope  of  renewing  the  action  the 
next  day. 

The  British,  however,  did  not  wish 
to  risk  another  battle,  and  in  the  night 
marched  away  in  such  silence  that 
even  General  Poor,  though  he  lay  very 
near  them,  knew  nothing  of  their  de- 
parture. ||  They  left  behind  them  sev- 
eral officers  and  a  number  of  wounded 
soldiers  who  could  not  be  removed, 
though  their  other  wounded  were  car- 
ried oflf.§  They  continued  on  their 
retreat  without  further  interruption 
until  they  had  reached  Sandy  Hook, 
and  on  July  6  the  entire  army  was 
safe  in  New  York-H  Washington  de- 
cided that  it  would  be  inexpedient 
to  further  pursue  the  British  army 
and  soon  drew  off  his  troops  to  the 

•Carrington,  p.  444;  Lossing,  p.  157. 

t  As  an  instance  of  the  intense  heat  of  the  day, 
it  is  stated  that  59  British  soldiers  perished  with- 
out a  wound;  and  several  of  the  American  sol- 
diers died  from  the  same  cause. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
880;  Irving,  Life  of  Wctshington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  460. 

II  See  Washington's  report  to  Congress  quoted 
in  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayeite,  vol,  i.,  pp.  387- 
388. 

i  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  p.  121. 

IT  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
264,  273-274;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  154  (ed.  1788) ;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  vii.,  p.  &7. 


vicinity  of  the  Hudson  River. 
The  loffs  of  the  Americans  in  the 
battle  in  killed,  wounded,  and  miss- 
ing, was  about  360,  while  the  Brit- 
ish loss,  including  prisoners,  was 
about  400,  although  in  this  bat- 
tle, as  in  the  majority  of  those 
fought  in  the  Revolution,  there  is 
great  discrepancy  in  the  losses  re- 
ported by  both  commanders.*  The 
battle  had  been  fought  with  bravery 
and  skill,  and  had  General  Lee  acted 
otherwise,  the  British  forces  might 
have  been  totally  defeated  As  it  was, 
however,  the  result  of  the  battle  was 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  Americans, 
for  they  had  compelled  the  British 
army  to  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  without 
committing  any  of  the  depredations 
that  marked  their  march  across  the 
same  territory  toward  Philadelphia. 
Upon  receiving  news  of  the  battle. 
Congress  resolved  '*  that  their  thanks 
be  given  to  General  Washington  for 
the  activity  with  which  he  marched 
from  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge  in 
pursuit  of  the  enemy;  for  his  distin- 
guished exertions  in  forming  the  line 
of  battle ;  and  for  his  great  good  con- 
duct in  leading  on  the  attack,  and 
gaining  the  important  victory  of  Mon- 
mouth, over  the  British  grand  army, 
under  the  command  of  General  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  in  their  march  from 
Philadelphia  to  New  Yorf 

Probably  Washington  would  never 
again  have  thought  of  Lee's  conduct 


*  See  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
444 ;  Fisher,  Struggles  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  180. 
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on  the  field  of  battle  had  not  Lee 
himself  revived  the  discussion  regard- 
ing it.  He  was  highly  indignant  at 
the  terms  used  by  the  commander-in- 
chief  during  the  battle  and  'subse- 
quently wrote  him  two  letters  regard- 
ing this,  couched  in  very  strong 
terms.*  As  a  result,  he  was  brought 
before  a  court-martial,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, to  determine  whether  his  con- 
duct had  been  according  to  the  rules 
of  war,  or  had  been  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  prejudicial  to  the  service. 
The  charges  against  him  were  as  fol- 
lows: **  1st.  Disobedience  of  orders 
in  not  attacking  the  enemy  on  the 
28th  of  June  according  to  repeated  in- 
structions. 2d.  Misbehavior  before 
the  enemy  on  the  same  day,  by  mak- 
ing an  unnecessary,  disorderly  and 
shameful  retreat.f    3d.  Disrespect  to 

•See  "New  York  Historical  Society  Collections, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  99  (1873).  See  also  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  404  et  seq. 

t  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  speaking  of  Lee's  de- 
fence before  the  court,  says,  ''  He  euggested  a  va- 
riety of  reasons  in  justi'fication  of  his  retreat, 
which,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  establish  its  pro* 
priety,  give  it  so  questionable  a  form  as  to  render 
it  probable  that  a  public  examination  never  would 
have  taken  place,  could  his  proud  spirit  have 
stooped  to  offer  explanation,  instead  of  outrage,  to 
the  commander-in-chief." 


the  commander-in-chief  in  two  letters 
dated  the  1  st  of  July  and  the  28th  of 
June.***  The  hearing  before  the 
court  was  long  and  tedious;  Lee  was 
finally  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
be  suspended  from  any  command  in 
the  armies  of  the  United  States  for  a 
period  of  one  year;  but  the  second 
charge  was  softened  by  the  court 
which  found  him  guilty  of  misbehav- 
ior before  the  enemy  by  making  an 
unnecessary,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances, a  disorderly  retreat.f  After 
some  hesitation.  Congress  approved 
the  sentence  of  the  court  and  Lee 
thereupon  left  the  army  never  again 
to  join  it.  His  career  closed  with  his 
death  at  Philadelphia,  October  2, 
1782. 


•  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  467. 

t  On  the  court-martial  and  Lee's  conduct  In 
general,  see  the  proceedings  of  the  trial  in  voL 
iii.,  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  Colleo* 
tions,  1873,  and  the  various  items,  opinions,  etc., 
in  vols.  ii.  and  iv.  of  the  same,  also  in  Henry  Lee's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.;  Gordon's  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iii.  (ed.  1788) ;  Lafayette's  Memoirs  and  Cor- 
respondence, vol,  i.;  John  Laurens,  Army  Corre- 
spondence (Bradford  Club  series  no.  7,  1867); 
George  H.  Moore,  Treason  of  Charles  Lee;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
189-197;  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  voL 
iv.,  pp.  382-a83. 
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CHAPTEE    XXII. 
1778. 

FBENGH  FLEET  ABBIYES:  OPERATIONS  IN  RHODB  ISLAND. 

Itaieh  fleet  appeftra  off  Sandy  Hook  —  Attack  on  British  delayed  —  Fleet  sails  for  Rhode  Island  -^  SnlHvan's 
preparations  to  reduce  Rhode  Island  —  Disposition  of  the  British  garrison  —  Engagement  between  the  French 
and  British  fleets  —  Armies  overtaken  by  storm  —  Precarious  situation  of  Sullivan  —  American  officers 
beseech  d'Estaing  to  remain  —  Fleet  sails  to  Boston  —  Sullivan's  g^ieral  orders  —  Clamor  against  the  French 
—  Washington's  letters  to  the  various  commanders  —  American  army  retires  from  Rhode  Island  —  Clinton's 
expedition  against  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven  —  French  fleet  sails  for  the  West  Indies  —  Washington  pats 
army  in  winter  quarters  —  Labors  of  Baron  Steuben  —  Naval  operations. 

make  a  judicious  disposition  of  his 
forces  for  the  defence  of  New  York. 
For  some  time  after  the  arrival  of  the 
French,  unfavorable  winds  prevented 
a  movement  against  the  British  fleet, 
but  on  July  22,  the  wind  having 
changed,  the  French  squadron  got 
imder  way  with  the  evident  intention 
of  making  an  immediate  attack.  When 
the  ships  arrived  at  Sandy  Hook, 
however,  the  pilots  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  largest  of  the  French 
vessels  could  not  pass  the  bar,  and 
they  refused  to  undertake  to  carry 
them  through  the  channel.*  D'Es- 
taing  thereupon  changed  his  plan  and 


In  July,  1778,  when  the  British 
army  arrived  in  New  York,  Charles 
Henri  Theodat  d'Estaing,  Count 
d^Estaing  du  Saillans,  appeared  oflf 
the  coast  of  Virginia  with  a  French 
fleet,  which  had  sailed  from  Toulon 
about  the  middle  of  April.*  It  was 
expected  that  the  French  fleet  would 
find  the  British  still  in  Philadelphia, 
but  contrary  winds  had  delayed  it  so 
long  that  the  British  had  evacuated 
the  city  and  marched  across  Jersey 
before  the  French  fleet  arrived.  As- 
certaining that  the  British  had  evac- 
uated Philadelphia,  the  French  com- 
mander sailed  to  the  north,  and  on 
July  11  appeared  off  Sandy  HooLf 
Lord  Howe^s  fleet,  which  consisted  of 
six  64 's,  three  50 's,  two  40  *s  and  some 
smaller  frigates,  had  received  early 
information  of  the  movements  of 
d'Estaing  and  knew  of  his  arrival  on 
the  coast  some  days  before  he  act- 
ually appeared  off  Sandy  Hook.  This 
timely    warning    enabled    Howe    to 

•  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  399- 
400. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revoluiiofiy  vol.  i., 
p.  647. 


*  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washii^gton's  WritingSf  vol.  vi., 
pp.  9-12;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i., 
pp.  417-420;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Retyolu- 
tion,  pp.  447-448;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  101,  104-106,  108,  110,  114; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  156. 
Mahan,  however,  says  that  there  was  plenty  of 
water  and  that  d'Estaing's  assertion  that  he  could 
not  pass  the  har  was  a  mere  subterfuge,  his  real 
reason  being  that  Howe's  position  was  better  and 
the  French  fleet  waa  therefore,  at  a  disadvantage. 
See  Clowes,  Royal  Navy,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  399-402. 
See  also  d'Estaing's  and  Hamilton's  letters  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
iL,  pp.  157-159,  160-161. 
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steered  southward  to  the  Delaware 
capes,  where,  upon  his  arrival,  he 
changed  his  course  and  sailed  for 
Rhode  Island.*  Arriving  there  on 
the  29th,  he  arranged  with  General 
Sullivan  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  that  state.  Sullivan  had  a  de- 
tachment of  Washington's  army,  and 
reinforcements  constantly  arrived 
from  New  England.  For  some  time 
Sullivan  had  been  preparing  to  re- 
duce the  British  garrison  at  Rhode  Is- 
land, and  later  Generals  Greene  and 
Lafayette  were  sent  to  assist  him  in 
subordinate  commands-f  General 
Pigott,  the  British  commander,  had 
been  informed  of  the  intentions  of 
General  Sullivan,  and  in  order  to  im- 
pede the  operations  of  the  Americans, 
had  dispatched  two  separate  expedi- 
tions, one  under  Colonel  Campbell, 
and  the  other  under  Major  Eyre,  into 
Providence  Plantation.  These  expe- 
ditions destroyed  a  large  quantity  of 
naval  and  military  stores,  some  gal- 
leys and  armed  sloops,  and  about  100 
small  boats  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Sullivan's  expedition.  These 
losses  considerably  retarded  General 
Sullivan's  movements,  and  for  several 
days  after  the  French  fleet  arrived, 
the  Americans  were  in  no  position  to 
cooperate  with  them. 
Rhode  Island  consists  of  two  parts 


*Kichman,  Rhode  Island,  p.  228;  Irving,  Life 
of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  479-480. 

t  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  107.  See  also 
his  instructions  to  Lafayette,  in  Tower,  Marquis 
de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  422;  and  to  Greene  and 
Lafayette  in  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writ' 
ings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  8,  22. 


connected  by  an  isthmus,  and  has  a 
number  of  small  islands  near  it.  On 
the  west  of  the  isthmus  stands  New- 
port, the  chief  town  of  the  island,  and 
between  Bhode  Island  and  the  main- 
land lies  the  island  of  Conanicut 
There  are  three  entrances  to  Newport ; 
one  by  the  east  or  Seakonet  Passage ; 
another  by  the  west  of  the  island,  be- 
tween it  and  Conanicut,  called  the 
Main  Channel;  and  the  other,  called 
the  West  or  Narragansett  Passage, 
which  imites  with  the  Main  Channel 
at  the  east  of  Conanicut.  The  main 
body  of  the  British  troops  under  Gen- 
eral Pigott,  numbering  about  6,000 
men,*  lay  at  Newport;  on  Conanicut 
Island  were  three  regiments ;  a  chain 
of  redoubts  defended  the  isthmus; 
and  each  of  the  three  entrances  was 
guarded  by  frigates  and  galleys, 
which  upon  the  appearance  of  Count 
d'Estaing  were  destroyed  to  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  his  hands. 
The  French  fleet  blockaded  all  the 
various  passages,  several  ships  of 
war  being  stationed  in  the  Seakonet 
and  Narragansett  passages,  while  the 
Main  Channel  was  closed  when  the 
fleet  anchored  at  its  mouth.  In  this 
position  the  French  fleet  continued 
until  August  8.t  When  the  Ameri- 
cans were  in  a  position  to  cooperate 
with    him,    the    French    commander 

*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  448. 
Sullivan  estimated  the  force  at  6,500.  See  his 
letter  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  RevolU' 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  178. 

t  On  the  conferences  between  the  American  gen- 
erals and  the  French  admiral  regarding  the  plan 
of  attack,  see  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  voL 
i.,  pp.  431-456. 
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sailed  toward  the  harbor,  engaging 
the  batteries  on  either  side  as  he 
passed,  and  anchoring  between  New- 
port and  Conanicut.* 

When  Howe  received  information 
of  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  at 

,  Newport,  he  immediately  began  prep- 
arations to  destroy  it.  By  this  time 
Howe's  squadron  had  been  increased 
to  eight  ships  of  the  line,  five  ships  of 
50  guns  each,  two  of  40,  four  frigates, 
several  fire  ships,  two  bombs,  and  a 

•number  of  smaller  vessels. f  On  Au- 
gust 9  this  fleet  arrived  at  Rhode  Is- 
land, anchoring  off  Point  Judith,  a 
short  distance  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Main  Channel. J  For  several  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  French  the 
winds  continued  contrary,  but  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  they  suddenly 
shifted  to  the  northeast,  and  the 
French  conamander  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  measure  ships  with  Howe.|| 
Accordingly,  he  went  to  sea  in 
search  of  the  British  fleet,  and  soon 
discovered  it.  But  upon  seeing  so 
formidable  an  armament  advancing 
toward  him,  and  being  under  the 
wind,  which  gave  the  French  the 
weather-gage.  Lord  Howe  de- 
clined an  immediate  engagement, 
and  instead  manoeuvered  in  an  en- 
deavor to  secure  the  weather-gage 
himself.  The  contest  lasted  through- 
out the  day,  the  French  admiral  en- 


•  Tower,  vol.  I.,  p.  456  et  aeq. 
t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  450. 
t  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  pp.  109-110. 
g  See  Peabody,  Life  of  John  SulUvan,  p.  98  et 
eeq. 


deavoring  to  retain  his  advantage. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  second  day, 
when  the  fleets  were  about  to  engage, 
a  violent  storm  separated  the  two 
fleets  and  dispersed  and  considerably 
injured  many  of  the  ships.  As  a  re- 
sult, there  was  no  general  action,  but 
single  ships  of  both  fleets  afterward 
fell  in  with  each  other,  though  neither 
side  gained  any  important  advantage 
from  these  minor  engagements.  As 
both  fleets  were  in  a  crippled  condi- 
tion, Howe  returned  to  New  York  and 
d'Estaing  to  Newport* 

At  this  time  Sullivan  ^s  army  num- 
bered about  10,000  troops,  chiefly  mili- 
tia, and  when  the  French  commander 
sallied  forth  to  intercept  the  British, 
Sullivan  was  prepared  to  take  the 
field  in  cooperation  with  the  French 
fleetf  When  Sullivan  saw  the 
French  fleet  depart,  however,  he  real- 
ized that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt 
hostilities  until  it  should  return. 
Furthermore,  he  feared  that  d*Es- 
taing  would  become  offended  if  the 
American  army  should  not  wait  until 
he  could  be  at  liberty  to  participate  in 
any  movement.     On  the  other  hand, 

*  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  159 ; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  212-214;  Tower,  Marquie  de  LaFayette, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  461-465 ;  Stedman,  American  War,  voL 
li.,  pp.  27-31 ;  Jones,  tfe\o  York  in  the  Revolution, 
vol.  i.,  p.  276;  Johnson,  Life  of  Oreene,  voL  i.,  p. 
100. 

t  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  175  (Abbatt's  ed.);  La- 
fayette's letter  to  D'Estaing  in  Tower,  Marquie 
de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  p.  440.  About  1,500  troops 
under  Greene  and  Lafayette  had  been  sent  by 
Washington.  See  Spark's  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  28-37;  Greene,  Life  of 
Greene,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  113-128. 
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the  American  army  could  not  long  be 
kept  together  and  it  was  necessary 
that  the  American  connnander  begin 
active  operations  immediately.  Upon 
learning  that  Sullivan  was  ready  to 
take  the  offensive,  Pigott  withdrew 
his  troops  from  Conanicut,  called  in 
•his  various  outposts,  and  concen- 
trated his  whole  army  in  an  en- 
trenched camp  near  Newport.  The 
American  army  was  then  transported 
from  the  mainland  to  the  northeast 
end  of  the  island,  and  having  taken 
possession  of  a  fortified  position 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Brit- 
ish, they  marched  toward  Newport 
to  begin  the  siege.  On  the  12th  of  Au- 
gust, before  the  siege  was  well  under 
way,  Sullivan's  army  was  overtaken 
by  the  same  terrific  wind  and  rain 
storm  which  had  created  such  havoc 
among  the  British  and  French  ships. 
A  great  number  of  the  tents  were 
blown  down,  and  fire-arms  were  ren- 
dered unfit  for  immediate  use,  and  al- 
most all  the  ammunition,  of  which  50 
rounds  had  just  been  distributed  to 
each  soldier,  was  irreparably  dam- 
aged.  As  the  storm  continued  for 
three  days  and  as.  they  were  without 
shelter,  the  soldiers  suffered  severely 
and  large  numbers  of  them  perished.* 
After  the  storm  had  passed,  the  Amer- 
ican army  resumed  the  siege,  but  the 
absence  of  the   French  fleet  placed 


•Figher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence^ 
vol.  ii.,  p.  214.  See  als^  Sullivan's  letter  of  Au- 
gust 13  to  Washington,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  176-178;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  650. 


General  Sullivan  ^s  army  in  a  preca- 
rious situation  as  the  British  force  at 
Newport  could  easily  be  increased.  To 
the  great  relief  of  the  Americans 
d'Estaing  reappeared  off  the  island 
on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  but  the  joy 
of  the  Americans  was  of  short  dura- 
tion, for  upon  his  arrival  d'Estaing 
informed  General  Sullivan  that, 
agreeable  to  the  advice  of  his  oflScers, 
and  in  obedience  to  orders,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  him  to  sail  for  Boston 
to  repair  his  damaged  fleet.  He  had 
been  instructed  to  enter  that  port  in 
case  he  should  meet  with  disaster  or 
find  a  superior  British  fleet  on  the 
coast.  Now  facing  both  situations 
(his  fleet  having  been  shattered  and 
Admiral  Byron  having  arrived  with 
British  reinforcements),  he  consid- 
ered that  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
exactly  what  had  been  contemplated, 
in  his  instructions,  and  it  was  there- 
fore incumbent  upon  him  to  take  his 
fleet  to  Boston.* 

This  action  greatly  irritated  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  who  was  convinced  that 
the  departure  of  the  French  fleet 
would  ruin  the  whole  enterprise. 
Both  Greene  and  Lafayette  in  a  per- 
sonal interview  besought  d'Estaing 
to  reconsider  his  determination  and  to 
stand  by  the  Americans  in  the  present 
situation;  they  explained  to  him  the 
importance  of  the  movement  just  be- 
gun, further  saying  that  it  was  now  so 
well  advanced  that  there  could  be  no 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  452 ; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  46(J- 
469. 
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Map  of  a  part  of  Rhode  Island  showing  the  Poations  of  the  American  and  British  Annies  at  the  Siece  of  Newport 
and  the  Subsequent  Action  on  August  29, 1778. 
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possibility  of  failure.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  could  not  be  abandoned  at  the 
present  juncture  without  doing  great 
injury  to  the  American  cause,  for  the 
volunteers  under  General  Sullivan 
had  undertaken  the  expedition  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  aid  from  the 
French  fleet  and  had  used  every  en- 
deavor to  furnish  the  army  with  sup- 
plies. To  be  abandoned  by  the  French 
at  so  critical  a  moment,  in  conjunction 
with  the  ill  success  of  the  other  Ameri- 
can armies  up  to  the  present  time, 
could  not  help  but  produce  a  high 
state  of  exasperation.  The  disaffected 
would  also  have  good  cause  to  deride 
the  Americans  for  their  faith  in  the 
French  and  the  expected  aid  from 
them.  They  said  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  the  fleet  in  its  pres- 
ent condition  to  pass  the  shoals  of 
Nantucket;  that  it  could  be  repaired 
at  Newport  as  well  as  at  Boston ;  and 
finally  that  its  present  station  offered 
advantages  over  Boston  for  distress- 
ing the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
a  superior  fleet  should  appear,  Boston 
harbor  would  be  no  safer  than  that  at 
Newport.  These  arguments  failed  to 
change  d'Estaing^s  determination, 
and,  though  a  protest  signed  by  all  the 
leading  officers  except  Lafayette  was 
sent  to  the  Count,*  he  adhered  to  his 
plan,  and  on  August  22,  1778,  sailed 
away  from  Newport,  three  days  later 
arriving  at  Boston.f 


General  Sullivan  was  so  chagrined 
and  disgusted  at  the  movements  of 
the  French*  that  on  the  24th  in  the 
general  orders,  he  inserted  the  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

"The  General  cannot  help  lamenting  the  sud- 
den and  unexpected  departure  of  the  French  fleet, 
as  he  f-nds  it  hcs  a  tendency  to  discourage  some 
who  placed  great  depenflence  upon  the  assistance 
of  it;  though  he  can  hy  no  means  suppose  the 
arn:y,  or  any  part  of  it,  endangered  by  this  move- 
ment, lie  yet  hopes  the  event  will  prove  America 
able  to  procure  that  by  her  own  arms,  which  her 
allies  refuse  to  assist  in  obtaining."  t 

On  the  26th  he  tried  to  smooth  over 
the  reflection  contained  in  this  para- 
graph by  declaring  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  insinuate  that  the  departure 
of  the  French  fleet  was  because  of  a 
fixed  determination  not  to  assist  the 
Americans,  and  that  he  would  not 
wish  to  give  to  ungenerous  and  illib- 
eral minds  the  slightest  reason  to 
make  so  imfair  an  interpretation.  On 
the  26th,  after  his  arrival  at  Boston, 
d'Estaing  wrote  a  note  to  Congress 
in  which  he  attempted  to  justify  the 
departure  of  his  fleet.  He  said  that 
water  and  provisions  were  low;  that 
he  had  been  deceived  with  regard  to 
these  two  articles,  the  need  of  which 
was  growing  more  and  more  import- 
ant; and  that  it  was  necessary  for 


•  See  the  text  in  Amory,  Life  of  Sullivan,  p. 
77. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  76- 
78;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  pp.  469- 
VOL.  Ill  — 9 


475.  See  also  Sullivan's,  Lafayette's  and  Laurens* 
letters  to  Washington,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  178-188. 

•  See  Greene's  characterization  of  Sullivan's  con- 
duct in  his  letter  to  Washington,  Sparks,  Corre' 
spondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  188  et  seq. 
See  also  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  i.,  p. 
478  €t  seq, 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  487. 
See  also  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  pp.  112- 
113. 
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him  to  consider  the  condition  of  his 
fleet  at  the  present  time  rather  than  to 
risk  its  total  annihilation  by  being  in 
no  condition  to  withstand  an  attack. 
He  said  that  when  notice  of  the  ar- 
rival of  British  reinforcements  was 
received,  his  ships  were  in  such  a  sit- 
uation that  had  he  returned  to  New- 
port, Howe  would  have  had  a  great 
advantage  if  an  attack  should  be 
made.  Consequently,  he  felt  justified 
in  going  to  Boston,  but  he  did  not 
think  that  the  American  generals  were 
justified  in  expressing  their  opinions 
in  such  strong  language.  Undoubt- 
edly the  Count  himself  cannot  be  held 
blameable  for  the  departure  of  the 
fleet,  for  all  his  officers,  men  of  long 
experience,  insisted  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  fleet  demanded  it.  Never- 
theless, the  American  commander  and 
the  soldiers  under  him  were  sorely 
disappointed,  because  had  the  French 
commander  returned  to  Newport,  the 
British  garrison  would  have  been  com- 
pelled to  surrender  long  before  Howe 
could  have  arrived  with  aid.  Conse- 
quently, as  the  Americans  said, 
**  there  never  was  a  prospect  so  fa- 
vorable, blasted  by  such  a  shameful 
desertion.**  So  bitter  was  the  disap- 
pointment and  chagrin  that  a  clamor 
arose  against  the  whole  French  nation 
and  letters  were  sent  to  Boston  full  of 
bitter  invective  intended  to  prejudice 
the  inhabitants  against  d'Estaing 
and  his  officers.  It  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  cooler  and 
more  judicious  part  of  the  community 
were  able  to  preserve  peace  between 


the  French  sailors  and  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  city. 

Washington  readily  foresaw  that  a 
general  and  mutual  irritation  would 
be  productive  of  still  greater  violence, 
and  he  therefore  exerted  every  effort 
to  calm  the  minds  of  both  parties.  In 
this  he  was  aided  by  Lafayette,  who 
was  equally  well  beloved  by  the 
French  and  Americans.*  Lafayette 
naturally  owed  his  first  duty  to  the 
king,  but  he  was  devoted  to  Washing- 
ton, and  put  forth  every  effort  to 
reconcile  the  French  and  American 
commanders.  Washington  wrote  to 
General  Heath  in  command  at  Boston 
and  to  Sullivan  and  Greene  at  Rhode 
Island.  In  his  letter  to  Heath  he 
stated  his  fears  '*  that  the  departure 
of  the  French  fleet  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, at  so  critical  a  moment,  would 
not  only  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
people  in  their  new  allies,  but  produce 
such  prejudice  and  resentment  as 
might  prevent  their  giving  the  fleet, 
in  its  present  distress,  such  zealous 
and  effectual  assistance  as  was  de- 
manded by  the  exigence  of  affairs, 
and  the  true  interests  of  America.*' 
He  added  **  that  it  would  be  sound 
policy  to  combat  these  effects,  and  to 
give  the  best  construction  of  what  had 
happened;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
2iake  strenuous  exertions  for  putting 
the  French  fleet  as  soon  as  possible  in 
a  condition  to  defend  itself,  and  be 
useful.*'    He  furthermore  said: 


•  See    Washington's    letters    to    Lafayette,   in 
vSparks,  Life  of  Washingtony  pp.  280-281. 
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"The  departure  of  the  fleet  from  Rhode  Island 
is  not  yet  publicly  announced  here;  but  when  it 
is,  I  intend  to  ascribe  it  to  necessity  produced  by 
the  damage  received  in  the  late  storm.  This,  it 
appears  to  me,  is  the  idea  which  ought  to  be  gen- 
erally propagated.  As  I  doubt  not  the  force  of 
these  reasons  will  strike  you  equally  with  myself^ 
I  would  recommend  to  you  to  use  your  utmost 
influence  to  palliate  and  soften  matters,  and  to 
induce  those  whose  business  it  is  to  provide  suc- 
cors of  every  kind  for  the  fleet,  to  employ  their 
utmost  zeal  and  activity  in  doing  it.  It  is  our 
duty  to  make  the  best  of  our  misfortunes,  and 
not  suffer  passion  to  hiterfere  with  out  interest 
and  the  public  good." 

On  September  1  he  wrote  to  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  as  follows  :* 

"  The  disagreement  between  the  army  under 
your  command  and  the  fleet  has  given  me  very 
singular  uneasiness.  The  continent  at  large  is 
concerned  in  our  cordiality,  and  it  should  be  kept 
up  by  all  possible  means  consistent  with  our  honor 
and  policy.  First  impressions,  you  know,  are  gen- 
erally longe'st  remembered,  and  will  serve  to  fix 
in  a  general  degree  our  national  character  among 
the  French.  In  our  conduct  towards  them  we 
should  remember,  that  they  are  a  people  old  in 
war,  very  strict  in  military  etiquette,  and  apt  to 
take  fire  where  others  seem  scarcely  warmed.  Per- 
mit me  to  recommend  in  the  most  particular  man- 
ner, the  cultivation  of  harmony  and  good  agree- 
ment, and  your  endeavors  to  destroy  that  ill- 
humor  which  may  have  got  into  the  officers.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  also,  that  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people  should  know  nothing  of  this 
misunderstanding;  or,  if  it  has  reached  them,  that 
ways  may  be  used  to  stop  its  progress,  and  pre- 
vent its  effect"  t 

To  General  Greene,  Washington 
wrote : 

"  I  have  not  now  time  to  take  notice  of  the 
several  arguments  which  were  made  use  of,  for 
and  against  the  Count's  quitting  the  harbor  of 
Newport,  and  sailing  for  Boston.  Right  or  wrong, 
it  will  probably  disappoint  our  sanguine  expecta- 

♦  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writinga,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  44. 

tSee  also  Sullivan's  reply,  in  which  he  states 
that  he  has  done  everything  to  satisfy  d'Estaing 
and  to  restore  perfect  harmony. —  Sparks,  Corre- 
Bpondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  204-205 ; 
Amory,  Life  of  Sullivan,  p.  79. 


tions  of  success,  and,  which  I  deem  a  still  worse 
consequence,  I  fear  it  will  sow  the  seeds  of  dis- 
sension and  distrust  between  us  and  our  new 
allies,  unless  the  most  prudent  measures  be  taken 
to  suppress  the  feuds  and  jealousies  that  have  al- 
ready arisen.  I  depend  much  on  your  temper  and 
influence  to  conciliate  that  animosity  which  sub- 
sists between  the  American  and  French  officers 
in  our  service.  I  beg  you  will  take  every  measure 
to  keep  the  protest  entered  into  by  the  general 
officers  from  being  made  public.  Congress,  sensi- 
ble of  the  ill  consequences  that  will  flow  from 
our  differences  being  known  to  the  world,  have 
passed  a  resolve  to  that  purpose.  Upon  the  whole, 
my  dear  sir,  you  can  conceive  my  meaning  better 
than  I  can  express  it;  and  I  therefore  fully  de- 
pend on  your  exerting  yourself  to  heal  all  private 
animosities  between  our  principal  officers  and  the 
French,  end  to  prevent  all  illiberal  expressions  and 
reflections  that  may  fall  from  the  army  at  large." 

Greene  therefore  employed  every 
means  to  conciliate  the  French  offi- 
cers.* Washington  exerted  all  his 
diplomacy  to  heal  the  breach  with  the 
French  commander,  and  in  writing  to 
Count  d'Estaing  took  no  notice  of  the 
disagreements  which  had  occurred. 
He  composed  his  letter  so  that  it 
would  soothe  every  unpleasant  sensa- 
tion which  might  have  disturbed  his 
mind.t  As  a  result  of  these  combined 
efforts,  good  understanding  and  cor- 
diality returned,  although  there  were 
several  manifestations  of  ill-will  ^ 
toward  the  French  sailors,  such  as  / 
street  brawls,  etc  J 

♦F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  pp.  113-114,  122- 
123. 

tSee  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
494;  also  Johnson's  Life  of  Oreene,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
108-125;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writinga, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  160-164,  166,  168-175,  180,  182;  Gor- 
don, American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  165-169, 
197-198,  200;  Stcdman,  American  War,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  38,  46-47. 

tSee  Greene's  letter  to  Washington,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL  ii.,  pp. 
2C6-207. 
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Meanwhile  the  volunteers  were  leav- 
ing the  American  army  in  Rhode  Is- 
land; in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  from  200  to  300  deserted,  so 
that  inside  of  three  days  Sullivan  *s 
force  was  not  much  larger  than  that 
of  the  British.*  Therefore  Sullivan 
determined  to  raise  the  siege  and  to 
retire  to  the  northern  end  of  the  is- 
land, preparatory  to  an  entire  aban- 
donment of  the  expedition.  On  the 
29th  of  August  the  army  began  the 
march,  and  though  they  were  warmly 
pursued  by  the  Hessians  and  British, 
the  retreat  was  conducted  without  se- 
rious loss.t  When  the  American  army 
arrived  at  Quaker  Hill,  however,  a 
large  force  of  the  British  attacked  it 
and  in  the  ensuing  engagement  the 
loss  was  severe  on  both  sides.  Finally 
the  Americans  under  Greene  suc- 
ceeded in  repulsing  the  British,  and 
during  the  night  of  the  30th  the  whole 
army  under  Sullivan  reached  the 
mainland  by  the  passages  of  Bristol 
and  Howland^s  Ferry.  J  Sullivan 
made  his  retreat  just  in  time,  for  the 
next  day  Clinton  arrived  with  a  light 
squadron  containing  about  4,000  men. 
Had  Sullivan  been  less  prompt  in  his 


•  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  125-141 ; 
LoBsing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolvtion,  voL  i.,  pp. 
660-661. 

t  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  177  (Abbatt's  ed.). 

I  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  286;  Richman,  Rhode 
Island,  pp.  231-232;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene, 
pp.  114-115;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayeite,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  488-489 ;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, p.  454;  Greene's  letter  to  Washington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  192  €t  seq.;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  651-652. 


movements,  or  had  the  winds  favored 
Clinton  more  than  they  did,  Sullivan 
would  probably  have  been  in  a  most 
desperate  position,  for  the  British 
fleet  would  have  intercepted  his  pas- 
sage to  the  mainland  while  a  superior 
British  force  would  have  attacked  him 
by  land.  As  it  was,  however,  he  ex- 
tricated the  army  from  a  perilous 
position  in  the  nick  of  time,  for  which 
he  was  thanked  by  Congress.* 

Finding  upon  his  arrival  that 
Sullivan  had  retreated,  Clinton  imme- 
diately set  out  on  his  return  to  New 
York;  but,  desiring  that  the  expedi- 
tion should  not  return  to  the  city 
without  having  accomplished  some- 
thing noteworthy,  he  placed  the  troops 
aboard  the  transports  under  com- 
mand of  General  Grey,  giving  the  lat- 
ter officer  orders  to  make  an  expedi- 
tion to  Buzzard's  Bay.  Grey  sailed 
to  Acushnet  Eiver,  where  he  landed 
September  5,  1778,  and  destroyed  all 
the  shipping  in  the  vicinity,  amount- 

*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  052,  note;  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  378. 
For  other  works  on  the  Sullivan  expedition  see 
Winsor,  "Sarrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  vl., 
pp.  692-003;  T.  C.  Amory,  Life  of  Major-General 
John  Sullivan;  T.  Balch,  The  French  in  America, 
1777-83;  G.  W.  Cullum,  Fortification  Defences  of 
Narragansett  Bay;  W.  Heath,  Correspondence,  in 
Massachusetts  Historical  Collections,  series  vii., 
vol.  iv.;  A.  T.  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Pouter 
upon  History;  G.  C.  Mason,  The  British  Fleet 
in  Rhode  Island,  in  Rhode  Island  Historical  Col- 
lections, vol.  vii. ;  S.  S.  Rider,  The  Battle  of  Rhode 
Island,  in  Rider's  Historical  Tracts,  no.  0;  S.  S. 
Rider,  The  Rhode  Island  Black  Regiment,  in  His- 
torical Tracts,  no.  10;  J.  G.  Rosengarten,  The 
German  Soldiers  in  Newport,  1776-79,  in  Rhode 
Island  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  vii.;  E.  M.  Stone, 
Our  French  Allies,  1778-1782;  James  B.  Perkins, 
France  in  the  American  Revolution  (1911). 
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ing  to  more  than  70  sail.  He  then  went 
to  New  Bedford  and  Fairhaven,  the 
greater  part  of  which  towns  he  laid 
in  ashes,  and  where  he  also  destroyed 
a  large  quantity  of  military  and  naval 
stores,  provisions,  etc.  He  had  landed 
at  6  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  so 
rapid  were  his  movements  that  be- 
fore noon  of  the  next  day  the  whole 
work  of  destrnclion  had  been  accom- 
plished and  the  troops  reimbarked. 
Grey  next  proceeded  to  Martha's 
Vineyard,  where  he  burned  several 
vessels,  destroyed  much  property, 
compelled  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render their  arms,  and  forced  them 
to  supply  him  with  a  large  number  of 
sheep  and  oxen,  which  proved  a  sea- 
sonable relief  to  the  British  in  New 
York.* 

About  the  middle  of  September, 
1778,  Admiral  Byron,  the  successor  to 
Lord  Howe  in  command  of  the  British 
fleet,  arrived  at  New  York.  As  his 
fleet  was  in  a  much  shattered  condi- 
tion because  of  stormy  weather,  he 
was  unable  to  put  to  sea  again  until 
October  18,  on  which  day  he  set  sail 
for  Boston  in  quest  of  d'Estaing. 
Again  ill  success  attended  him,  for  on 
November  1,  when  he  reached  Boston 
Bay,  a  storm  arose  which  so  damaged 
his  ships  that  he  was  compelled  to 
hasten  to  Rhode  Island  for  repairs.f 
Having  completed  the  repairs  to  his 
ships,  d'Estaing  seized  this  oppor- 

^  Gordon,  American  Revolutionj  vol.  iii.,  p.  169 
(ed.  1768) ;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
32,  39,  44. 

tStedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  46-47. 


tunity  to  put  to  sea,  and  on  November 
3  sailed  for  the  West  Indies.  On  the 
.  same  day  General  Grant  in  command 
of  a  detachment  of  6,000  men  from 
the  British  army,  convoyed  by  a  fleet 
under  Commodore  Hotham,  set  sail 
for  the  same  quarter.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  same  month  another  de- 
tachment of  more  than  2,000  Brit- 
ish troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
Campbell,  embarked  from  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  invading  the 
Southern  States.  This  latter  body  of 
troops  was  escorted  by  Commodore 
Hyde  Parker.  Thus  the  British  at 
New  York  were  left  only  a  sufficient 
force    to    defend    the    city    against 

attack.* 

» 

As  the  campaign  in  the  Northern 
and  Middle  States  was  now  closed, 
Washington  put  his  army  into  winter 
quarters,  stationing  the  main  body  on 
both*  sides  of  the  Hudson  near  Middle- 
brook,  West  Point  and  Danbury, 
while  the  artillery  was  sent  to 
Pluckemin.  Thus  the  army  was  sta- 
tioned in  various  cantonments  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Delaware, 
and  so  arranged  that  in  case  of 
necessity  all  the  other  bodies  could 
quickly  reinforce  any  detachment  that 
was  suddenly  attacked.  In  command 
of  the  troops  at  Danbury  was  General 
Putnam;  McDougall  commanded  in 
the  Highlands;  and  General  Lincoln 
was   sent  to   take   command  of  the 


•  See  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
vii.,  passim. 
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forces  in  the  South.*  At  this  time 
the  army  was  not  compelled  to 
imdergo  the  sufferings  experienced  at 
Valley  Forge,  for  though  they  were 
lodged  in  huts  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceding  year,  they  were  more  com- 
fortably cJothed  than  previously 
through  the  generosity  of  the  French. 
Furthermore,  the  supplies  came  in 
more  rapidly,  animal  food  being 
brought  in  chiefly  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  where  no  British  force 
was  present  to  interrupt. 

While  the  army  was  in  winter 
quarters  a  more  systematic  and 
thorough  discipline  was  introduced 
through  the  exertions  of  Baron 
Steuben,  who  had  been  appointed  in- 
spector-general in  place  of  Conway. 
He  prepared  a  system  of  tactics  which 
was  soon  put  into  practice.  The  diffi- 
culties confronting  Steuben  were 
enormous,  and  he  found  it  difficult  to 
reduce  the  discordant  evolutions  of 
the  troops  from  different  States  into 
uniformity  and  efficiency  in  the  field.f 
At  this  time  also  a  change  was  made 
in  the  management  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army,  the  directing 
and  purveying  business  of  the  mili- 
tary hospital  being  placed  in  the 
hands  of  different  officers,  whereas 
they  had  previously  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  person.  This 
was  due  chiefly  to  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Rush. 


•  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  457- 
468;  Livingston,  Life  of  Putnam,  p.  383;  Kapp, 
Life  of  Kalh,  pp.  102-165. 

t  Trevelyan,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 


Up  to  this  time  the  naval  opera- 
tions of  the  United  States  had  been 
rather  desultory  and  without  any  im- 
portant result.  The  number  of  vessels 
were  small  and  of  very  inferior  fight- 
ing qualities,  so  that  there  was  little 
hope  of  being  able  to  cope  with  the 
powerful  British  navy.  Yet,  in  many 
ways  the  little  American  navy  was  an 
efficient  force  in  furthering  the  cause 
of  the  country  chiefly  because  of 
agility.  These  vessels  would  dart 
in  and  out  of  a  fleet  of  British  mer- 
chantmen and  capture  such  vessels 
as  they  thought  were  richly  laden, 
before  the  British  ships  of  the  line 
could  interfere.  During  1776  more 
than  300  English  vessels  had  been 
taken  by  the  American  cruisers,  and 
during  the  next  year,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  British  main- 
tained 70  ships  of  the  line  on  the 
American  coast  alone,  467  merchant- 
men were  lost,  some  of  which  were  of 
immense  value.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  American  shipping  met  with  many 
disasters,  and  not  only  a  large  num- 
ber of  merchantmen,  but  also  several 
of  the  privateers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British.*  In  1778,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  France, 
Congress    devoted    much    time    and 

329-332,  337 ;  Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Line,  pp.  129-130. 

•  Fiske  says  that  prior  to  the  French  alliance 
more  than  600  British  Tesaels  had  been  captured 
by  the  Americans  while  900  American  ships  were 
taken  by  the  British  cruisers.  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  pp.  118-119.  See  also  Fisher,  Strug- 
gle for  American  Independence,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
xxxiv.,  and  authorities  cited. 
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thought  to  the  creation  of  a  navy. 
Several  vessels  were  constructed  in 
France,  others  were  bought,  and  a 
considerable  number  were  built  in 
America.  In  this  year,  therefore,  the 
outlook  for  successful  naval  opera- 
tions was  particularly  bright.  Early 
in  the  year,  Captain  Nicholas  Biddle, 
in  the  Randolph,  a  36,  engaged  the 
British  ship  Yarmouth,  a  64,  but  after 
twenty  minutes  of  severe  fighting,  the 
Randolph  blew  up  and  Captain  Biddle 
and  the  entire  crew  perished,  with  the 
exception  of  four  men  who  were 
rescued  a  few  days  later  from  a  piece 
of  the  wreckage.*  During  the  year 
Paul  Jones  made  his  appearance 
along  the  English  coast  and  com- 
pletely terrorized  all  the  seaport 
towns  of  that  country.f  Captain 
John  Barry  distinguished  himself  in 
an  action  off  the  coast  of  Maine  with 
two  English  vessels,  sustaining  the 


conflict  for  seven  hours  and  finally 
escaping  on  shore  with  his  crew.* 
Captain  Silas  Talbot  likewise  dis- 
tinguished himself  :n  October  by 
making  another  well-planned  and 
successful  attack  upon  a  British  ves- 
sel off  Khode  Island.  At  this  time 
the  schooner  Pigot,  being  stationed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Sekonet  Kiver,  had 
effectually  broken  up  foreign  com- 
merce and  had  cut  off  all  supplies  and 
reinforcements  for  that  part  of  the 
colony.  Talbot  obtained  the  consent 
of  General  Sullivan  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  vessel.  In  this  project 
Talbot  was  successful,  and  the  Pigot 
was  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the 
Continental  forces.  A  month  later 
Talbot  received  a  complimentary  let- 
ter from  the  President  of  Congress 
and  was  presented  with  a  commission 
as  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  United 
States  Army.f 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

1776-1779. 

BORDER  wars:  WYOMING:   EXPEDITIONS  OP   CLARK  AND  SULLIVAN. 

Cherokee  war  —  The  massacre  of  Wyoming  —  Slaughter  of  Colonel  Baylor's  regiment  —  Pulaski's  corps 
attacked  —  Effect  of  these  atrocities  —  Congress  resolves  upon  retaliatory  expeditions  —  Massacre  of  Cherry 
VaUey  —  George  Rogers  Clark  in  the  Northwest  —  Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes  taken  —  Sullivan's  expedition 
against  the  Six  Nations  —  Other  expeditions. 


While  the  East  was  thus  being  del- 
uged with  blood,  the  West  was  under- 
going   no    less    severe    trials.     The 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  222;  McCrady,  South  Car- 
olina  in  the  Revolutionf  pp.  233-235. 

tSee  Cooper,  Navai  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  87- 
90.  See  also  the  various  lives  of  Jones,  and  Par- 
ton,  Life  of  Franlclin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  335-343. 


British  were  successful  in  their  efforts 
to  foment  a  war  spirit  among  the 
Creeks,     Cherokees,     Choctaws    and 


•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  641. 

t  See  Mr.  Tuckerman's  Life  of  Commodore  TaU 
hot,  pp.  52-64;  Richman,  Rhode  Island,  pp.  233- 
235 ;  S.  Talbot,  Capture  of  Pigot  Calley,  in  Rhode 
Inland  Historical  Society  M88,,  vol.  iii.,  no.  671. 
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Chickasaws,  to  which  tribes  numer- 
ous agents  had  been  sent.  The  subse- 
quent ravages  of  the  Indians  mad- 
dened the  American  frontiersmen 
and  changed  their  resentment  against 
the  British  king  into  a  deadly  and  last- 
ing hatred.*  These  Indian  forays  re- 
acted unfavorably  on  the  Loyalist 
cause,  for  the  Indians  were  too  intent 
upon  plunder  and  rapine  to  distin- 
guish between  Whig  and  Tory,  and  as 
a  result  large  numbers  of  the  latter 
were  driven  into  the  patriot  ranks.f 
The  British  agents  showed  poor  gen- 
eralship in  inciting  the  uprising  so 
early,  for  as  yet  the  British  troops  in 
the  South  were  few  in  number,  and 
the  Americans  were  unhampered  in 
their  operations  against  the  Indians. 
The  Cherokee  villages  lay  in  that 
cluster  of  mountains  which  marks  the 
ending  of  the  present  boundaries  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas.  These 
provinces  lay  to  the  east  and  south- 
east of  them,  while  to  the  north  in  the 
valley  of  the  upper  Tennessee  lay  the 
villages  of  the  Watauga  pioneers,  and 
still  further  north,  the  Virginia  out- 
posts. The  Watauga  settlements  were 
certain  to  suffer  as  they  were  in  close 
proximity  to  the  Cherokees.  Early  in 
the  summer  of  1776,  these  Indians 
gave  unmistakable  signs  of  preparing 
for  war  —  shining  guns,  making  moc- 
casins, etc.^:  The  ravages  began  in 
June,  though  the  main  attack  was  de- 
ferred until  July,  when  the  various 


bands  of  Indians  spread  all  over  the 
country,  wrapping  the  back  country 
settlements  from  the  Holston  to  the 
Tugelou,  from  northwestern  Georgia 
to  southwestern  Virginia,  in  all  the 
horrors  of  savage  warfare  *  The  Wa- 
tauga people  had  been  warned  of  the 
attack,  and  the  majority  sought  safety 
in  their  wooden  forts  or  stations,  but 
some  delayed  their  departure  and  were 
slain  as  they  fled  or  else  captured,  per- 
haps to  die  by  torture.  The  Indians 
now  laid  waste  the  fields  and  burned 
the  homesteads  for  miles  around, 
soon  transforming  a  prosperous  com- 
munity into  a  desolate  waste  and  re- 
ducing the  settlers  to  poverty.  Rather 
than  remain  idle  up  in  the  fort  while 
the  Indians  safely  committed  these 
depredations,  the  pioneers  on  July  20, 
to  the  number  of  170,  marched  out  to- 
ward Island  Flats.  After  dispersing 
a  small  detachment  of  Indians,  they 
had  begun  the  journey  homeward 
when  a  large  body  of  Indians  attacked 
their  rear,  but  were  decisively  de- 
feated with  great  loss,  including  their 
chief  Dragging  Canoe.  The  Ameri- 
can loss  was  four  slightly  wounded. f 
On  the  same  day  the  Watauga  fort, 
garrisoned  by  40  or  50  men  under 
Bobertson  and  Sevier,  was  attacked 
by  a  large  force,  but  the  Indians  could 
only  maintain  an  irregular  siege  for 
about  three  weeks,  at  the  end  of  which 
they  retired,  fearing  the  approach  of 
rescuing  parties  of  frontiersmen.    Of 


•  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vcl.  i.,  p.  270. 
iAmerican  Archives,  5th  series,  vol.  i.,  p.  610. 
t  American  Archives,  6th  series^  vol.  i.,  p.lll. 


•  Roosevelt,  Wlnninj  cf  the  West,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
282-283. 

tibid,  pp.  286-290. 
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the  garrison  but  few  were  killed  or 
captured. 

Early  in  June  the  settlements 
along  the  western  borders  of  the  Caro- 
linas  and  Georgia  had  been  attacked. 
A  small  party  of  Georgians  had  at- 
tempted to  capture  the  British  agent, 
Cameron,  but  the  Cherokees  surprised 
the  party,  killing  some  and  capturing 
others.*  The  Southern  colonies  de- 
termined upon  an  immediate  revenge 
before  the  British  could  interpose,  f 
The  Cherokees  '  came  down  the 
Catawba  into  North  Carolina  and 
inflicted  great  damage  upon  the  back 
district  settlements,  but  General  Grif- 
fith Rutherford  raised  a  frontier  levy 
and  soon  relieved  the  beleaguered 
settlements.  The  small  band  of  In- 
dians who  invaded  Georgia  were  re- 
pulsed by  Colonel  Samuel  Jack  with 
a  force  of  200  rangers ;  and  not  only 
were  the  Indians  expelled,  but  two  or 
three  of  their  villages  were  de- 
stroyed. J 

The  party  of  Indians  invading 
South  Carolina  was  led  by  Cameron 
himself.  The  frontiersmen  were 
coDMuanded  by  Colonel  Andrew  Wil- 
liamson, who  with  40  men  took  station 
at  Picken's  Fort,  July  3.  At  about 
this  time  Lyndley's  Fort  on  Rayborn 
Creek  was  attacked  by  200  Indians 
and  Tories,  who  were  beaten  back 
with  some  loss.  By  the  end  of  July 
Williamson  *s   force   numbered  more 


*  McCall,  niatory  of  Qeorgia,  p.  76. 
t  Amencan  Archivca,  4tli  scries,  vol.  vi.,  p.  1228. 
t  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
294-296. 


than  1,100  militia  and  he  began  the 
advance  toward  the  Indians.  With  a 
party  of  300  horsemen,  he  attempted 
to  surprise  and  capture  Cameron, 
who  lay  at  Oconoree  Creek,  beyond  the 
Cherokee  town  of  Eseneka,  but  was 
ambushed  and  compelled  to  retreat 
with  a  loss  of  5  mortally  and  13  se- 
verely wounded.  He  succeeded  in 
burning  a  number  of  houses,  however, 
together  with  some  6,000  bushels  of 
corn.  He  then  returned  to  camp  and 
the  next  day  resumed  the  march,  on 
the  way  destroying  all  the  lower  In- 
dian towns,  including  Seconee,  Keo- 
wee,  Ostatay,  Chehokee,  Eustustie, 
Sugaw  Town  and  Brass  Town.  Leav- 
ing a  garrison  of  600  men  at  Eseneka, 
which  was  renamed  Fort  Eutledge, 
Williamson  returned  home.* 

The  Carolinas  and  Virginia  then 
imited  for  action.  Each  State  sent  a 
column  of  2,000  men,  and  the  Carolina 
troops  were  launched  against  the 
middle  and  valley  sections,  while  the 
Virginia  troops  went  against  the 
Overhill  towns.  On  September  1, 
1776,  Eutherford  left  the  head  of  the 
Catawba  with  2,400  North  Carolina 
troops,  passed  over  the  Blue  Kidge  at 
Swananoa  Gap,  crossed  the  French 
Broad  at  the  Warrior  ^s  Ford,  and 
then  pushed  on  through  the  moun- 
tains to  the  middle  towns.  With  900 
picked  men,  he  next  set  out  to  the 
valley  towns  along  the  Hiawassee, 
but  missed  his  way  in  the  mountains  — 
thus  fortunately  escaping  an  ambush 
—  and  on  September  18  returned  to 

•  Ibid,  pp.  296-299. 
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the  middle  towns  at  Canucca,  where  he 
met  Williamson  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina troops.*  Williamson  then  passed 
on  through  Noewee  Pass  and  fell  into 
the  ambush  which  had  been  prepared 
for  Eutherford.  After  suffering  a 
loss  of  17  killed  and  29  wounded, 
Williamson  with  great  difficulty  extri- 
cated himself  from  this  perilous  situa- 
tion. Eutherford  then  joined  Wil- 
liamson and  the  combined  forces  laid 
waste  all  the  valley  towns  and  re- 
turned home  without  serious  loss.f 

Meanwhile,  on  October  1,  the  Vir- 
ginia forces,  including  some  North 
Carolina  troops,  in  all  2,000  strong, 
under  command  of  Colonel  William 
Christian,  had  started  from  Great 
Island  on  the  Holston  and  pressed 
forward  until  they  reached  the  Big 
Island  on  the  French  Broad,  where 
the  Indians  were  encamped.  When  the 
latter  learned  of  the  strength  of  the 
Virginia  forces,  they  precipitatedly 
fled,  but  Christian  pursued  and  early 
in  November  reached  their  towns, 
where  he  remained  two  weeks,  devas- 
tating the  country  for  miles  around. 
The  Indians  then  agreed  to  peace,  and 
after  burning  the  town  of  Tuskega, 
Christian  led  his  forces  homeward.f 

It  wUl  be  remembered  that  the 
royal  peace  commissioners  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  mission.  Con- 
sidering the  Americans  as  incorri- 
gible rebels,  the  British  took  little 
pains  to  accord  to  them  the  ordinary 


♦  Thid,  pp.  300-301. 
t  Ibid,  pp.  301-303. 
t  Ihid,  pp.  303-306. 


comities  of  war.  As  a  part  of  their 
campaign  to  make  the  war  odious  to 
the  Americans,  the  British  launched 
the  savage  hordes  against  the  fron- 
tiers, where  all  manner  of  outrages 
were  committed.  Among  the  most 
atrocious  and  saddest  of  these  events 
were  the  massacres  at  Wyoming  and 
Cherry  Valley.  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his 
Military  Journal  (pp.  140-143),  gives 
an  excellent  account  of  the  massacre 
of  Wyoming.*  This  place,  located  on 
the  eastern  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna Eiver,  consisted  of  eight  town- 
ships, containing  about  1,000  families. 
The  settlement  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition  and  was  surrounded  by 
large  farms  devoted  chiefly  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grain,  hemp,  fruit,  etc. 
While  the  greater  part  of  the  inhab- 
itants were  loyal  Americans,  and  had 
ardently  espoused  the  American 
cause,  still  there  were  a  considerable 
number  who  clung  to  the  British  side. 
As  a  result,  animosities  arose  to  an 
astonishing  height,  the  closest  con- 
nections being  severed.  A  number  of 
the  inhabitants  in  a  spirit  of  re- 
venge abandoned  their  plantations 
and  united  with  the  Indian  allies  of 
the  British,  instigating  and  assisting 
them  in  their  barbarous  work  of 
slaughter  and  death,  even  among  rela- 
tives and  close  friends.  The  ad- 
herents of  the  American  cause  had  re- 
ceived  intelligence   that  the  Indians 

♦  See  also  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  279-280;  Fiake, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  82-90;  W,  L. 
Stone.  The  Poetry  and  Hisiory  of  Wyoming  (3d 
ed.,  1871);  Miner,  History  of  Wyoming;  Lossinp. 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  340-362. 
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were  about  to  set  forth  on  an  expedi- 
tion against  them  and  made  prepara- 
tions to  repel  the  attack.  Entrench- 
ments and  redoubts  were  constructed, 
and  about  July  1,  1778,  the  enemy  to 
the  number  of  about  1,600  Indians, 
Tories,  and  English  were  seen  to  be 
advancing.  The  commander  of  this 
motley  combination  was  Colonel  John 
Butler,  probably  one  of  the  worst  of 
the  border  rufl&ans.  In  the  hope  that 
they  might  deceive  the  inhabitants  as 
to  their  intentions,  the  Indians  noti- 
fied the  settlers  that  they  had  no  hos- 
tile designs  against  them,  and  even 
the  treacherous  Butler  sent  word  that 
for  the  present  nothing  would  be  done 
to  molest  the  inhabitants  in  their  daily 
tasks.  Nevertheless,  the  inhabitants 
distrusted  these  professions  of  peace 
and  with  all  rapidity  pushed  forward 
their  preparations  for  defending  the 
settlement.  The  able  bodied  men  were 
placed  under  command  of  Colonel 
Zebulon  Butler,  while  the  women  and 
children  were  sent  to  the  forts  as  the 
safest  place  of  refuge. 

Hardly  had  this  been  done  when  the 
enemy  approached,  and  pretending 
that  they  desired  to  confer  with 
Colonel  Butler,  requested  that  he 
meet  them  at  some  distance  from  the 
fort  for  that  purpose.  Butler  sus- 
pected their  design  and  for  protec- 
tion took  with  him  400  armed  men. 
In  this  piece  of  strategy,  however,  he 
was  at  fault,  for  hardly  had  he 
reached  the  meeting  place  when  the 
whole  body  of  the  enemy  surrounded 
the  little  band  and  attacked  them  from 


every  side.  They  defended  them- 
selves with  great  bravery,  but  only  the 
commander  and  about  20  of  his  men 
succeeded  in  escaping.  The  enemy 
now  pushed  forward  to  invest  the  fort 
and  cannonaded  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  day.  After  a  cessation  of  the  ar- 
tillery fire,  they  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  the  fort,  and  accompanying  the 
message  sent  196  scalps  taken  from 
the  slain  among  Butler's  party. 
Colonel  Nathan  Dennison,  who  had 
now  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
fort,  intrepidly  defended  himself  until 
most  of  his  men  had  fallen.  He  then 
sent  out  a  flag  to  inquire  on  what 
terms  the  garrison  could  surrender, 
and  in  reply  received  from  the 
ferocious  Butler  the  answer  —  '*  the 
hatchef  *  Dennison  was  obliged  to 
surrender  at  discretion,  still  retain- 
ing, however,  a  hope  of  mercy.  In 
this  he  was  utterly  mistaken  for  But- 
ler's threat  was  rigorously  executed. 
After  a  few  prisoners  had  been 
selected,  the  remainder  of  the  people, 
including  the  women  and  children, 
were  shut  in  the  houses  and  barracks, 
which  were  then  set  on  fire  and  the 
whole  consumed  together.  Another 
fort  in  the  vicinity,  containing  70  Con- 
tinental soldiers,  was  also  captured 
and  butchered  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  entire  settlement  was  then  set 
afire,  though  the  houses  and  farms  of 
the  Tories  were  spared.  The  Indians 
then  extended  their  cruelties  to  the 


•  Lossing,  however,  says  this  story  has  no 
foundation  in  truth — Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tiofiy  p.  359  note. 
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cattle  in  the  field,  committing  all  sorts 
of  barbarous  acts  upon  the  dumb 
beasts.  One  of  the  prisoners,  Captain 
Badlock  (or  Bidlack),  was  tortured 
by  having  his  body  stuck  full  of 
splinters  of  pine  knots,  and  a  fire  of 
dry  wood  made  around  him ;  and  two 
of  his  companions.  Captains  Ranson 
and  Robert  Durkee,  were  subjected  to 
excruciating  torture  by  being  thrown 
into  the  same  fire  and  held  there  with 
pitchforks  until  dead.  As  stated  be- 
fore a  number  of  families  had  been 
split  in  twain  over  the  merits  of  the 
cause  and  the  results  were  seen  in 
this  massacre.  Partial  Terry,  son  of 
one  of  the  American  adherents,  joined 
the  Indian  party  and  several  times 
warned  the  family  that  he  would  ex- 
terminate it,  if  possible.  During  the 
massacre  he  carried  out  his  threat, 
killing  and  scalping  his  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  Thomas 
Terry  butchered  his  own  mother,  his 
father-in-law,  his  sisters  and  their  in- 
fant children,  thus  exterminating  the 
family.  A  few  of  the  inhabitants  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  to  the  woods  where 
they  wandered  for  days  in  a  starving 
and  destitute  condition  until  they 
reached  habitations  which  had  not 
been  subjected  to  the  savage  fury. 
Such  was  one  of  the  most  dastardly 
acts  perpetrated  by  the  allies  of  the 
British.  It  was  one  of  the  darkest 
stains  ever  placed  on  the  British 
escutcheon.* 
Believing    that     Clinton     contem- 


plated an  attack  upon  Boston,  Wash- 
ington established  his  headquarters 
at  Fredericksburg,  near  the  Connecti- 
cut border,  about  thirty  miles  from 
West  Point.  When  the  British  fleet 
began  the  return  voyage  to  New 
York,  however,  Washington  knew 
that  the  enemy  had  no  designs  in  that 
direction.  But  Clinton  was  not  in- 
active ;  into  New  Jersey  and  the  terri- 
tory surrounding  New  York  he  sent 
foraging  parties  whose  conduct  was 
characterized  by  the  same  merciless 
cruelty  as  we  have  before  noted  in 
connection  with  their  foraging  expe- 
ditions. Toward  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, 1778,  a  regiment  of  troops  under 
Colonel  George  Baylor  had  encamped 
near  Tappan,  New  York,  to  watch  a 
foraging  party  of  British  in  that  vi- 
cinity, and  in  turn  were  themselves 
suddenly  surprised  during  the  nighl. 
The  slaughter  was  terrible  and  nearly 
the  whole  troop  were  killed.*  About 
the  middle  of  October,  Major  Patrick 
Ferguson  made  a  similar  assault 
upon  the  cavalry  corps  under  Pulaski 
at  Egg  Harbor,  t    Regarding  the  im- 


*See  also  Pennai/lvania  Archives,  vol.  vi.,  pp. 
626,  634,  647,  664. 


•Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  285;  Stryker,  The  Massacre  at  Old  Tappan; 
Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  194  (ed.  1788); 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  219-221.  See  also  Colonel  Williams'  and 
Colonel  Baylor's  letters  in  Sparks,  Correspondence 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  211-212,  222-224. 

t  Stryker,  The  Affair  at  Egg  Harbor;  Bancroft, 
vol.  v.,  p.  288;  Draper,  King^a  Mountain  and  its 
Heroes,  pp.  56,  61 ;  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  p.  287;  Gordon,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  195-196;  Stedman,  American  War, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  43-46;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  211-212. 
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policy  of  the  British  expeditions  at 
this  time,  Sparks  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

"  In  fact  this  point  of  policy  was  strangly  mis- 
understood by  the  British,  or  more  strangely  per- 
verted, at  every  stage  of  the  contest.  They  had 
many  friends  in  the  country,  whom  it  was  their 
interest  to  retain,  and  they  professed  a  desire  to 
conciliate  others;  yet  they  burned  and  destroyed 
towns,  villages,  and  detached  farmhouses,  plun- 
dered the  hihabitants  without  distinction,  and 
brought  down  the  savages,  with  the  tomahawk 
and  scalping  knife,  upon  the  defenceless  frontier 
settlements,  marking  their  course  in  every  direc- 
tion with  murder,  desolation  and  ruin.  The  min- 
istry approved  and  encouraged  these  atrocities, 
flattering  themselves  that  the  people  would  sink 
under  their  sufferings,  bewail  their  unhappy  con- 
dition, become  tired  of  the  war,  and  compel  their 
leaders  to  seek  an  accommodation.  The  effect 
was  directly  the  contrary  in  very  instance.  The 
people  knew  their  rights,  and  had  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity;  and,  when  the  former  were 
wantonly  invaded,  and  the  latter  outraged,  it 
was  natural  that  their  passions  should*  be  in- 
flamed, and  that  they  who  were  at  first  pacifically 
inclined,  should  be  roused  to  resistance  and  re- 
taliation. If  the  British  cabinet  had  aimed  to  de- 
feat its  own  objects,  and  to  consolidate  the  Amer- 
ican people  into  a  united  phalanx  of  opposition, 
it  could  not  have  chosen  or  pursued  more  effectual 
methods."  • 

Having  now  become  thoroughly 
aroused  at  the  atrocious  course  pur- 
sued by  the  British,  Congress  also 
took  up  the  matter,  and  on  October  30 
passed  the  following  resolution: 

"We,  therefore,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  do  solemnly  declare  and  pro- 
claim that  if  our  enemies  presume  to  execute  their 
threats,  or  persist  in  their  present  career  of  bar- 
barity, we  will  take  such  exemplary  vengeance  as 
shall  deter  others  from  a  like  conduct.  We  appeal 
to  that  God  who  searcheth  the  hearts  of  men, 
for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions;  and  in  his 
holy  presence  we  declare,  that,  as  we  are  not 
moved  by  any  light  and  hasty  suggestions  of  anger 
and  revenge,  so,  through  every  possible  change  of 
fortune,  we  will  adhere  to  this  our  determination." 


Profound  sympathy  for  the  suffer- 
ers at  Wyoming  was  aroused 
throughout  the  country,  and  every- 
where indignation  was  so  high  that  a 
strong  desire  to  punish  the  savage  in- 
vaders became  prevalent.  For  this 
purpose  a  regiment  and  two  com- 
panies of  militia,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Hartley,  marched  against 
the  Indian  towns,  destroyed  a  few 
and  captured  a  number  of  prisoners, 
but  because  of  the  insufl&ciency  of  the 
force  a  retreat  soon  became  neces- 
sary. Another  regiment,  the  fourth 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  Morgan's  .riflemen  under  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant-colonel  William 
Butler,  marched  to  the  defense  of  the 
western  frontier.  After  a  fatiguing 
march,  Butler  reached  the  Indians 
towns  of  UnadiUa  and  Anaquaqua, 
near  the  source  of  the  Susquehanna, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  of  com 
had  been  stored.  Butler  quickly  de- 
stroyed this  and  the  Indian  villages, 
driving  the  savages  far  into  the  in- 
terior and  rendering  a  recurrence  of 
their  inroads  more  unlikely. 

These  small  expeditions,  however, 
did  not  inflict  sufficient  punishment 
on  the  Indians  to  deter  them  from 
massacres  at  other  places.  On  No- 
vember 11  a  body  of  500  Indians 
under  Brant,  and  200  rangers  under 
Walter  Butler  made  an  attack  upon 
the  settlement  at  Cherry  Valley,  New 
York.*  In  command  of  the  fort  at 
that    place    was     Colonel     Ichabod 


Life  of  Washington,  pp.  282-283. 


•  Clinton  Papers,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  266-300. 
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MASSACRE  AT  CHERRY  VALLEY. 


Alden,  who  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tremely negligent  in  his  military 
duties  and  to  have  failed  to  provide 
against  such  an  attack.  As  a  result, 
the  Indians  completely  surprised  the 
little  settlement.  The  most  wanton 
acts  of  cruelty  were  committed, 
among  which  probably  the  best 
known  is  the  murder  of  Miss  Jane 
Wells,  a  full  account  of  which  is  given 
by  Judge  Campbell.* 

**  She  was  a  young  lady,  not  dis- 
tinguished for  her  personal  beauty, 
but  endeared  to  her  friends  by  her 
amiable  disposition,  and  her  Chris- 
tian charities ;  one  *  in  whom  the 
friendless  found  a  friend,^  and  to 
whom  the  poor  would  always  say 
'  God  speed  thee.*  She  fled  from  the 
house  to  a  pile  of  wood  near  by,  be- 
hind which  she  endeavored  to  screen 
herself.  Here  she  was  pursued  by  an 
Indian,  who,  as  he  approached,  de- 
liberately wiped  his  bloody  knife 
upon  his  leggings,  and  then  placed  it 
in  its  sheath ;  then  drawing  his  toma- 
hawk, he  seized  her  by  the  arm;  she 
possessed  some  knowledge  of  the  In- 
dian language,  and  remonstrated,  and 
supplicated,  though  in  vain.  Peter 
Smith,  a  tory,  who  had  formerly  been 
a  domestic  in  Mr.  Wells's  family,  now 
interposed,  saying  she  was  his  sister, 
and  desiring  him  to  spare  her  life. 
He  shook  his  tomahawk  at  him  in  de- 
fiance, and  then,  turning  round,  with 


•  S€6  also  Stone's  Life  of  Brant,  vol.  i.,  pp.  379- 
381 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  vol. !., 
pp.  267-270;  E.  T.  Tomlinson,  Red  Chief:  a  Story 
of  the  Massacre  of  Cherry  Valley    (1905). 


one  blow  smote  her  to  the  earth.  John 
Wells,  Esq.,  at  this  time  deceased, 
and  the  father  of  Robert  Wells,  had 
been  one  of  the  judges  of  the  courts 
of  Tryon  County;  in  that  capacity, 
and  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
quorum,  he  had  been  on  intimate 
terms  with  Sir  William  Johnson  and 
family,  who  frequently  visited  at  his 
house,  and  with  also  Colonel  John 
Butler,  likewise  a  judge.  The  family 
were  not  active  either  for  or  against 
the  country;  they  wished  to  remain 
neutral,  so  far  as  they  could,  in  such 
turbulent  times ;  they  also  performed 
military  duty,  when  called  out  to  de- 
fend the  country.  Colonel  John  But- 
ler, in  a  conversation  relative  to 
them,  remarked :  *  I  would  have  gone 
miles  on  my  hands  and  knees  to  have 
saved  that  family,  and  why  my  son 
did  not  do  it  God  only  knows.*  ''  * 

On  the  other  hand,  while  the  sav- 
ages were  spreading  desolation  along 
the  borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  Colonel  George  Rogers  Clark 
prevented  the  same  calamity  on  the 
Virginia  borders.  Clark  believed  that 
the  time  had  now  come  for  the  con- 
quest of  the  Northwest,  and  in  De- 
cember, 1777,  laid  before  Governor 
Patrick  Henry  of  Virginia  a  plan  by 
which  this  might  be  accomplished. 
On  January  2,  1778,  Henry  gave 
Clark  two  sets  of  instructions,  one  for 
raising  350  men  for  military  service 
in  Kentucky,  the  other,  secret,  order- 
ing him  to  use  this  force  to  capture 

*  Border  Warfare  of  New  York,  pp.    138-139. 
See  also  Roberts,  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  427-428. 
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Kaskaskia.*  On  June  24, 1778,  Clark, 
who  had  now  been  joined  by  Simon 
Kenton,t  started  at  the  head  of*  about 
150  men  and,  after  ahnost  incredible 
exertions,  penetrated  to  the  British 
settlements  on  the  Mississippi.  On 
July  4  Kaskaskia  (now  a  dependency 
of  Canada,  having  been  given  to  the 
British  at  the  peace  of  1763)  was  sur- 
prised and  taken,  and  a  few  days 
later  the  neighboring  town  Cahokia 
was  also  captured,  the  inhabitants 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
America.  Clark  was  now  in  a  very 
dangerous  situation,  for  not  only  was 
he  far  removed  from  his  base  of  sup- 
plies and  from  all  support,  but  was  in 
the  very  midst  of  numerous  fierce  and 
hostile  tribes.  Nevertheless,  his  quick 
wit  and  his  courage  saved  the  whole 
band  and  quickly  won  the  confidence 
of  the  natives.  He  formed  his  plans 
with  remarkable  quickness  and  great 
judgment  and  they  were  executed 
with  promptness  and  courage.  Dur- 
ing the  most  inclement  season  of  the 
year,  he  suddenly  attacked  the  Indian 
villages  and  turned  their  own  arti- 
fices against  them,  materially  damp- 


•  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  684- 
688 ;  Rooaevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  pp; 
36-38.  For  Gk>vemor  Henry's  instructions  see 
W.  H.  English,  The  Conquest  of  the  Country 
Northwest  of  the  River  Ohio,  vol.  i.,  pp.  92-104; 
Clark's  Campaign  in  the  Illinois,  pp.  96-97.  See 
also  Moore,  The  "Northwest  under  Three  Flags, 
pp.  217-218;  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  133;  and  Henry's 
letter  to  the  delegates  in  Congress,  quoted  in 
Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  pp.  230-231. 

tFor  a  short  sketch  of  Kenton's  early  career 
see  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
118,  158,  219,  241,  268,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  26-30. 


ening  the  ardor  of  the  savages  for 
further  warfare  on  the  f rontiermen..* 
Having  pacified  the  territory  sur- 
rounding Kaskaskia,  Clark  dis- 
patched an  expedition  to  capture 
Rocheblave,  the  governor  of  the  ter- 
ritory. This  was  successful.  The 
governor  was  taken,  together  with 
his  written  instructions  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  sent  him  from  Quebec, 
Detroit  and  Michillimackinac.  From 
these  papers  Clark  gathered  much 
important  information  regarding  the 
plans  of  Colonel  Henry  Hamilton, 
then  governor  of  Detroit.  After  hav- 
ing captured  Vincennes,  Hamilton  in- 
tended  to  make   a  vigorous   attack 


•The  most  important  sources  of  information 
for  Clark's  campaign  of  1778-1770  are  his  own  ac- 
counts, all  four  of  which  will  be  foimd  in  W.  H. 
English,  Conquest  of  the  Northwest,  voL  i.,  App. 
These  accounts  will  be  found  separately  in  Jeffer- 
son's Works  (Washington's  ed.),  vol.  L,  pp.  222- 
226;  the  memoir  in  Dillon,  History  of  Indiana, 
pp.  127-184;  and  the  journal  from  the  Canadian 
Archives  at  Ottawa,  in  American  Historical  Re- 
view, vol.  i.,  pp.  91-96,  parts  of  which  will  be 
found  also  in  Hart,  American  History  Told  hy  Con- 
temporaries, vol.  ii,,  pp.  579-582.  Governor  Ham- 
ilton's report  from  the  Canadian  Archives  is  in 
Michigan  Historical  and  Pioneer  Collections,  vol. 
ix.,  pp.  489-516.  See  also  Colonel  Oeorge  Rogers 
Clark's  Sketches  of  his  Campaign  in  the  Illinois 
in  1778-1779,  in  Ohio  Valley  Historical  Series,  no. 
iii.;  Hinsdale,  Old  Northwest,  chap,  x.;  Ogg, 
Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  354  et  seq.; 
Thwaites,  How  Oeorge  Rogers  Clark  Won  the 
Northwest;  Winsor,  The  Westu?ard  Movement, 
chaps,  viii.-ix. ;  Hosmer,  Short  History  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  pp.  80-95;  Roosevelt,  Winning 
of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  chap,  ii.;  Winsor,  Narrative 
and  Critical  History,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  716-742;  Jacob 
P.  Dunn,  Indiana,  chap.  iv. ;  W.  H.  Smith,  Indiana, 
vol.  i.,  chap.  iv. ;  John  Reynolds,  The  Pioneer  His- 
tory of  Illinois,  chap.  iv. ;  Mann  Butler,  Kentucky, 
chaps,  iii.-v. ;  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  199-204;  Lossing,  Field- Book  of  the  Revo* 
lution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  287  et  seq. 
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upon  the  Virginia  frontiers.*  Clark 
soon  received  intelligence  that  Hamil- 
ton, believing  himself  safe  because  of 
his  distance  from  danger  and  the  diffi- 
culty  of  sending  an  expedition  against 
him,  had  dispatched  his  Indians  to 
harass  the  frontier,  and  had  taken 
post  at  Vincennes,  with  only  about  80 
soldiers  and  three  field  pieces  and 
some  swivels.f  Though  he  could 
muster  only  170  effective  men,  Clark 
determined  to  seize  the  opportunity 
to  attack  Hamilton;  this  being  the 
only  means  by  which  he  could  save 
himself  and  disconcert  Hamilton's 
plans.  About  February  7, 1779,  there- 
fore, Clark  sent  out  a  small  galley, 
mounting  two  four-pounders  and  four 
swivels  and  manned  with  a  company 
of  soldiers.  This  vessel  was  to  pro- 
ceed up  the  Wabash  until  she  reached 
a  point  a  few  miles  below  Vincennes, 
instructions  being  given  that  no  per- 
son be  allowed  to  pass  her.  Clark 
himself  then  set  out  and  spent  sixteen 
days  in  crossing  the  country  between 
Kaskaskia  and  Vincennes,  being  com- 
pelled to  undergo  all  manner  of  hard- 
ship in  the  woods  and  marshes4  In 
crossing  the  drowned  lands  of  the 
Wabash  about  five  days  were  spent, 
and  for  miles  at  a  time  the  members 
of  the  little  band  were  compelled  to 
wade  through  water  up  to  their 
breasts.  II     At  times  the  men  almost 


mutinied,  but  such  was  Clark's  influ- 
ence that  all  who  were  able  continued 
on  with  him  and  soon  reached  their 
destination.*  On  February  24  Clark 
reached  Vincennes  and  completely 
surprised  the  town.  The  inhabitants 
readily  submitted  to  Clark's  author- 
ity, but  Hamilton,  the  governor,  made 
an  effort  to  defend  the  fort.  On  the 
next  day,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender  himself  and  the  garrison 
prisoners  of  war.f  Because  of  his 
activities  in  inciting  the  Indians  to 
atrocities,  Hamilton  had  become  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Americans  that  the 
executive  council  of  Virginia  placed 
him  and  some  of  his  agents  in  prison 
under  irons.J  Several  months  after- 
ward, however,  they  were  released  on 


•  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,  vol.  ix.,  p.  489 
et  seq, 

t  Roosevelt,  Wi/nning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68. 

X  Illinois  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.,  pp.  24ft- 
253;  RooRevelt,  p.  (\9  pt  seq. 

\\  See  Bowman's  Journal   in   Ohio   Valley  His- 


torical  Series,  vol.  iii.,  p.  99  et  seq,;  Dunn,  /n« 
diana,  pp.  142-144.  See  also  the  excerpts  from 
Bowman's  Journal  in  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  vol.  i.,  pp.  697-601,  and  Clark's  letter  of 
April  29,  1779,  to  Governor  Henry,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
233  et  seq, 

•Roosevelt,  pp.  72-73. 

tSee  Law,  The  Colonial  History  of  Vincennes; 
Off^,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  pp.  362-366; 
Smith  in  Powell's  Historic  Towns  of  the  Western 
States;  E.  A.  Bryan,  Indiana's  First  Settlement; 
Clark's  Important  Conquest  of  Post  Vincennes,  in 
Magazine  of  American  History,  vol.  txi.,  pp.  386- 
403;  Rocsevclt,  The  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii., 
chap.  iii. ;  English,  The  Conquest  of  the  Northwest, 
vol.  i.,  chaps,  x.-xi. ;  Hamilton's  report  previously 
quoted;  Dillon,  Indiana,  chaps,  xii-xv.;  Dunn. 
Indiana,  pp.  138-151;  Smith,  Indiana,  vol.  i., 
chap,  iv.;  C.  W.  Butterfield,  History  of  George 
Rogers  Clark's  Conquest  of  the  Illinois  and 
Wabash  Towns,  1778  and  1779  (1904) ;  Moore,  The 
Northwest  under  Three  Flags,  pp.  219-244; 
Illinois  Historical  Collections,  vol.  i.,  p.  255  et 
seq.;  Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  450  et  seq, 

JCooley,  Michigan,  pp.  99-100;  Roosevelt,  vol 
ii.,  pp.  86-87.  See  also  Jefferson's  letters  regarding 
this  in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  246-^256. 
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the  recommendation  of  General 
Washington.*  Clark  *s  expedition 
was  of  especial  benefit  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  for  it  not  only  disconcerted 
Hamilton's  plans  and  saved  the  west- 
ern frontier  from  savage  incursions, 
but  also  proved  to  the  Indians  that 
the  Americans  could  fight  equally  as 
well  as  the  British  and  that  in  the 
long  run  the  Indians  would  gain  noth- 
ing by  adhering  to  the  British. f 

For  a  long  time  Congress  had  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  Indians  to 
remain  neutral,  if  they  could  not 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  revolution- 
ists ;  but  as  the  Indians  refused  to  do 
this  and  continued  their  depreda- 
tions. Congress  determined  to  stop 
their  ravages  by  inflicting  upon  them 
such  punishment  as  their  deeds  mer- 
ited. Among  the  Indians  who  partici- 
pated in  the  massacre  of  Wyoming 
were  those  of  the  Six  Nations,  with 
the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the 
Oneidas,  and  Washington  determined 
that  these  Indians  should  be  taught  a 
lesson  they  would  not  soon  forget. 
General  Sullivan  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  3,000  troops  and  ordered  to 
proceed  from  Wyoming  into  the 
country  of  the  Senecas,  where  his 
troops  were  to  be  joined  by  a  force 
under  General  Clinton,  proceeding 
from  the  Mohawk  River.  After  the 
two  forces  had  united,  they  were  to 
march  into  the  heart  of  the  Indian 


country  and  spread  devastation  on  all 
sides.  Washington  directed  Sullivan 
to  be  unsparing  in  his  severity  and 
ordered  him  to  detach  parties  ^*  to  lay 
waste  all  the  settlements  around,  with 
instructions  to  do  it  in  an  effectual 
manner,  that  the  country  may  be  not 
merely  ,  overrun,  but  destroyed.*' 
This  should  be  done  before  Sullivan 
considered  any  overtures  of  peace.* 
Peabody  says : 

"  It  must  be  owned  that  orders  like  these  come 
strangely  from  the  pen  of  Washington.  The  most 
tender  mercies  of  war  are  sufficiently  cruel,  when 
softened  by  all  the  mitigations  which  have  resulted 
from  the  improved  sentiment  and  feeling  of 
modem  times.  These  mitigations  are  not  unlike 
the  rules  of  chivalry,  whicli  make  it  dishonorable 
to  strike  at  particular  portions  of  the  body,  while 
each  combatant  was  at  perfect  liberty  to  murder 
his  opponent  by  hard  blows  on  all  the  rest.  But 
to  ravage  flourishing  settlements  with  fire,  to 
destroy  them  so  eiTectually  that,  as  in  ancient 
times,  the  plough  might  pass  over  the  places  w^ere 
they  stood,  and  that  not  a  trace  of  sustaining 
vegetation  might  remain  in  the  fields  whitening  to 
the  harvest,  can  hardly  be  thought  of  without 
emotions  of  pain  and  horror;  they  are  the  dark 
calamities  of  war,  from  which  the  heart  turns 
shuddering  away. 

"  But  we  are  not  to  forget  that  they  were 
designed  to  fall  upon  a  foe,  whose  path  was  always 
to  be  traced  in  blood;  against  whose  fury  neither 
the  helplessness  of  infancy,  nor  feeble  age,  nor  the 
defenceless  state  of  woman,  could  afford  the  least 
protection.  We  have  already  mentioned  their 
atrocities  at  Wyoming  and  Cherry  Valley;  these 
had  awakened  a  deep  and  universal  conviction, 
that  the  only  security  against  such  enemies  was 
to  be  found  in  driving  them  completely  from  the 
haunts,  where  urged  on  by  British  agents,  or  by 
loyalists  more  savage  and  relentless  than  them- 
selves, they  came  forth  to  the  work  of  death. 
They  obeyed  the  impulses  of  their  wild  education, 
which  converted  cruelty  and  revenge  into  virtues; 
and  the  responsibility  of  the  measures  adopted 


•  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  149;  Ford's  ed.  of  Jeflferson's 
Writings,  vol.  ii.,  p.  25&  et  seq. 

fDunn,  Indiana,  p.  150.     See  also  Henry's  in- 
structions for  governing  the  territory,  in  Henry, 
Life  of  Patrick  Uenry^  vol.  iii.,  p.  209  et  seq. 
Vol.  Ill  — 10 


*See  the  instructions  in  Sparks'  ed.  of  Wash- 
ington's Writings,  vol.  v.,  p.  2ft4 ;  also  Sullivan's 
letter  of  April  10,  1779,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  264-268. 
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against  tbem  must  certainly  rest  upon  those  by 
whom  they  were  stimulated  to  aggression,  with  a 
full  knowledge  of  the  consequences  that  must  fol- 
low. It  is  enough  to  show  how  strong  must  have 
been  the  sense  entertained  of  the  necessity  of  such 
measures,  at  the  time,  wlien  we  see  them  planned 
and  ordained  by  Washington ;  the  last  man  to  de- 
vise or  desire  anything  which  bore  in  his  view  the 
aspect  of  wanton  cruelty."* 

Marshall  says: 

"The  devastation  of  the  country  has  been 
spoken  of  with  some  degree  of  disapprobation; 
but  this  sentiment  is  the  result  rather  of  an 
amiable  disposition  in  the  human  mind  to  condemn 
whatever  may  have  the  appearance  of  tending  to 
aggravate  the  miseries  of  war,  than  of  reflection. 
Circumstances  existed,  which  reconciled  to  hu- 
manity this  seeming  departure  from  it.  Great 
Britain  possessed  advantages,  which  insured  a  con- 
trolling influence  over  the  Indians,  and  kept  them 
in  almost  continual  war  with  the  United  States. 
Their  habitual  ferocity  seemed  to  have  derived 
increased  virulence  from  the  malignity  of  the 
white  men,  who  had  taken  refuge  among  them; 
and  there  was  real  foundation  for  the  opinion,  that 
an  annual  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  Wyoming 
could  be  prevented  only  by  disabling  the  savages 
froA  perpetrating  them.  No  means  in  the  power 
of  the  United  States  promised  so  certainly  to 
effect  this  desirable  object,  as  the  removal  of 
neighbors,  whose  hostility  could  be  diminished 
only  by  terror,  and  whose  resentments  were  to  be 
assuaged  only  by  fear."  t 

On  August  11,  1779,  SuUivan's 
army  reached  the  point  of  confluence 
of  the  Tioga  with  the  Susquehanna. 
On  the  22d  General  Clinton  arrived, 
and  the  united  forces  proceeded  upon 
their  work  of  devastation.  The  In- 
dians under  Brant  determined  to  re- 
sist the  American  troops  with  all 
their  force,  and  selected  for  a  battle 
ground  a  place  about  one  mile  in 
front  of  Newtown.  According  to  the 
estimates   of   General    Sullivan,   the 


*  Life  of  General  Sullivany  pp.  128-129. 

t  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  323. 


whole  Indian  force  numbered  1,500 
men,  though  the  Indians  themselves 
say  there  were  about  800.  About  200 
whites  were  also  with  them.  On  a 
piece  of  rising  ground  the  Indians 
had  constructed  a  breastwork  half  a 
mile  in  length,  the  right  flank  being 
covered  by  the  river,  which,  bending 
to  the  right  and  winding  round  the 
rear,  left  only  the  front  and  left  of 
the  breastwork  open  to  attack.  To 
the  left  was  a  high  ridge  nearly  paral- 
lel to  the  general  course  of  the  river, 
which  terminated  a  little  below  the 
breastwork.  Still  further  to  the  left 
and  in  the  same  direction  ran  another 
ridge  leading  to  the  rear  of  the 
American  army.  The  battle  ground 
was  thickly  covered  with  underbrush 
and  high  trees,  and  the  Indians  had 
so  constructed  their  breastwork  that 
this  underbrush  completely  concealed 
it  from  the  approaching  enemy.  Fur- 
thermore, the  road  ran  parallel  to  the 
breastwork  and  thus  the  whole  flank 
of  the  passing  enemy  would  be  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  those  within  the 
breastwork.  Beside  the  forces  in  the 
breastwork,  parties  of  Indians  were 
stationed  on  both  hills  so  as  to  fall  on 
Sullivan's  flanks  the  minute  the  ac- 
tion should  begin. 

This  arrangement  had  been  discov- 
ered by  Sullivan  on  August  29,  and 
before  beginning  the  general  action, 
Sullivan  ordered  his  men  to  drive  the 
outlying  parties  toward  the  breast- 
work, so  that  he  could  not  possibly  be. 
taken  in  the  rear.  When  the  main 
army  had  advanced.  Sullivan  directed 
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General  Poor  to  take  possession  of 
the  hill  leading  to  his  rear  and  then, 
turning  to  the  left,  to  strike  the 
breastwork  upon  the  rear.  Colonel 
Hand  with  the  artillery  was  to  attack 
the  breastwork  in  front.  These 
orders  were  promptly  and  effectively 
executed.  While  the  artillery  was 
battering  the  front  of  the  breastwork, 


American  army  lost  30  men  and  the 
Indian  loss  was  correspondingly 
light,  but  the  effect  upon  the  Indians 
was  considerable,  for  they  were  so  in- 
timidated that  all  resistance  was 
abandoned.  The  Americans  pene- 
trated into  the  very  heart  of  the 
country  laying  waste  in  every  direc- 
tion;   houses,    corn-fields,    gardens, 


Poor  began  a  sharp  attack  upon  the 
Indians  stationed  on  the  mountain. 
Though  the  defense  was  sustained  for 
some  time  with  much  intrepidity, 
Poor  finally  pushed  the  Indians  back 
and  gained  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
Now  perceiving  that  their  flank  was 
exposed  to  attack  and  that  they  were 
in  precarious  situation,  the  Indians 
abandoned  their  breastwork  and  pre- 
cipitately  fled.     In    the    attack    the 


orchards,  etc.,  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. Early  in  October,  having 
executed  his  orders,  Sullivan  re- 
turned to  Easton,  Pa.,  and  shortly 
afterward  was  rewarded  by  Congress 
with  a  vote  of  thanks.* 


*See  Cooke,  Sullivan^s  Indian  Expedition;  Con- 
over  (ed.),  Journals  of  the  Military  Expedition  of 
Major-Oeneral  John  Sullivan  against  the  Six 
Nations  of  Indians  in  1779  (1887);  the  account 
by  Rev.  D.  Craft,  in  Weller,  Centennial  Celebra- 
tion   of    General    Sullivan's    Campaign    (1880); 
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During  the  same  year  various  other 
expeditions  were  sent  against  the  In- 
dians. In  April  Colonel  Van  Schaick, 
with  55  men,  marched  from  Fort 
Schuyler  into  the  Onondaga  territory 
burning  their  settlements  and  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  pro- 
visions. In  addition,  12  Indians  were 
killed  and  34  prisoners  taken  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  man  to  the  Ameri- 
cans. While  Sullivan  was  engaged  in 
laying  waste  the  territory  of  the  Six 
Nations,  Colonel  Brodhead  was  en- 
gaged in  a  similar  task,  his  expedition 
starting  from  Pittsburg  and  going  up 


the  Alleghany.  He  advanced  about 
200  miles  up  the  river  and  destroyed 
a  number  of  villages  and  large 
quantities  of  grain  on  the  head 
branches  of  that  river.  As  in  New 
York,  the  Indians  were  unable  to 
withstand  the  attack  of  the  American 
troops,  and  after  a  slight  and  unsuc- 
cessful resistance,  abandoned  their 
villages  to  the  mercy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. These  expeditions  had  a  won- 
derful effect  upon  the  savage  mind, 
for  while  no  great  numbers  of  In- 
dians were  killed,  still  the  savages 
were  intimidated  and  their  incursions 
became  less  frequent. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

1778-1779. 


GENERAL  LANGUOR  :    DEPRESSED  CONDmON  OF  FINANCES. 

Party  dissensions  in  Ccngress  —  Washington's  letter  to  Harrison  expressing  apprehension  —  Effeet  of  French 
alliance  —  Washington's  intercourse  with  Congress  —  Relaxation  in  vigorous  preparations  for  war  —  Li- 
efficiency  of  American  army  —  Efforts  of  Washington  and  others  to  remedy  condition  of  affairs  —  Lust  for 
riches  among  contractors  —  Depression  of  the  currency  —  Revolt  of  the  Jersey  Brigade  —  Washington's 
address  to  the  latter  —  Issues  of  paper  money  —  Trouble  among  foreign  representatives  —  Money  bor- 
rowed in  foreign  countries  —  Quarrel  between  Lee,  Franklin  and  Deane  transferred  to  Congress  —  Paine's 
connection  with  the  dispute  —  The  accounts  of  Beaumarchais  —  Lee  and  Izard  recalled  —  Deane  discharged 
—  His  subsequent  career  —  Further  issues  of  money  —  Treasury  board  reorganized  —  Prices  of  com- 
modities rise  —  Riot  in  Philadelphia  —  Convention  at  Hartford  —  States  slow  in  remitting  quotas  —  States 
called  upon  for  specific  supplies  —  The  new  currency  —  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  condition  of 
army  —  Their  report. 

part  of  the  prominent  men  who  had 
been  connected  with  that  body  had 
long  since  resigned;  of  the  number 
left  only  a  few  continued  to  perform 
their  duties;  and  those  who  attended 

Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.   iii.,  pp.   307,       the    SeSsionS    were    of    Comparatively 

491  (ed.  1788);  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  WW*.     ^^^^  weight  and  influence.*     As  a 

ings,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  307,  460-463,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  9-17;       

Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  *  Irving,  Life  of  Waahington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  514- 

271-278;  Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  vol.  ii.  515. 


The  jealousies  and  party  dissen- 
sions prevailing  in  Congress  at  this 
time  were  a  source  of  great  anxiety 
to  Washington.    By  far  the  greater 
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general  thing,  not  more  than  30  mem- 
bers were  present  at  any  one  time  and 
frequently  some  of  the  States  were 
entirely  unrepresented.  Further- 
more, party  feuds  greatly  interfered 
with  the  work  of  Congress  and  had  a 
tendency  to  completely  disorganize 
every  department  connected  with  the 
government.  Washington  was  deeply 
concerned  at  this  condition  of  affairs, 
and  in  a  letter  to  Benjamin  Harrison 
of  Virginia,  dated  December  18, 1778, 
he  gives  expression  to  his  apprehen- 
sions as  follows : 

"It  appears  as  dear  to  me  as  ever  the  sun 
did  in  its  meridian  brightness  that  America  never 
stood  in  more  eminent  need  of  the  wise,  patriotic, 
and  spirited  exertions  of  her  sons  than  at  this 
period;  and,  if  it  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for 
general  lamentation,  my  misconception  of  the 
matter  impresses  it  too  strongly  upon  me,  that 
the  states,  separately,  are  too  much  engaged  in 
their  local  concerns,  and  have  too  many  of  their 
ablest  men  withdrawn  from  the  general  council, 
for  the  good  of  the  common  weal.  In  a  word,  I 
think  our  political  system  may  be  compared  to  the 
mechanism  of  a  clock,  and  that  we  should  derive 
a  lesson  from  it;  for  it  answers  no  good  purpose 
to  keep  the  smaller  wheels  in  order,  if  the  greater 
one,  which  is  the  support  and  prime  mover  of  the 
whole,  is  neglected. 

"  How  far  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  does  not  be- 
come me  to  pronounce;  but,  as  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  a  pious  wish  for  the  good  of  one's 
country,  I  shall  offer  it  as  mine,  that  each  state 
would  not  only  choose,  but  absolutely  compel  their 
ablest  men  to  attend  Congress;  and  that  they 
would  instruct  them  to  go  into  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation of  the  causes,  that  have  produced  so 
many  disagreeable  effects  in  the  army  and 
country;  in  a  word,  that  public  abuses  should  be 
corrected.  Without  this,  it  does  not,  in  my  judg- 
ment, require  the  spirit  of  divination  to  foretell 
the  consequences  of  the  present  administration; 
nor  to  how  little  purpose  the  states  individually 
are  framing  constitutions,  providing  laws,  and 
filling  offices  with  the  abilities  of  their  ablest 
men.  These,  if  the  great  whole  is  mismanaged, 
must  sink  in  the  general  wreck,  which  will  carry 
with  it  the  remorse  of  thinking  that  we  are  lost 


by  our  own  folly  and  negligence,  or  by  the  desire 
perhaps  of  living  in  ease  and'  tranquillity  dur- 
ing the  expected  accomplishment  of  so  great  a 
revolution,  in  the  effecting  of  which,  the  greatest 
abilities,  and  the  most  honest  men,  our  American 
world  affords,  ought  to  be  employed. 

**  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  my  dear  sir,  that  the 
states,  in  their  separate  capacities,  have  very  in- 
adequate ideas  of  the  present  danger.  Many  per* 
sons  removed  far  distant  from  the  scene  of  action, 
and  seeing  and  hearing  such  publications  only,  as 
flatter  their  wishes,  conceive  that  the  contest  is  at 
an  end,  and  that  to  regulate  the  government  and 
the  police  of  their  own  state  is  all  that  remains 
to  be  done;  but  it  is  devoutedly  to  be  wished 
that  a  sad  reverse  of  this  may  not  fall  upon  them 
like  a  thunderclap,  that  is  little  expected.  I  do 
not  mean  to  designate  particular  states.  I  wish 
to  cast  no  reflection  upon  any  one.  The  public 
believe  (and,  if  they  do  believe  it,  the  fact  might 
almost  as  well  be  so)  that  the  states  at  this 
time  are  badly  represented,  and  that  the  great 
and  important  concerns  of  the  nation  are  horribly 
conducted,  for  want  either  of  abilities  or  applica- 
tion in  the  members,  or  through  the  discord  and 
party  views  of  some  individuals.  That  they  should 
be  so,  is  to  be  lamented  more  at  this  time  than 
formerly,  as  we  are  far  advanced  in  the  dispute, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  drawing  to  a  happy 
period;  we  have  the  eyes  of  Europe  upon  us,  and 
as  I  am  persuaded  many  political  spies  to  watch, 
who  discover  our  situation,  and  give  information 
of  our  weaknesses  and  wants."  * 

While  the  French  alliance  had 
given  a  great  impetus  to  the  cause  of 
the  colonies,  still  it  had  considerable 
ill  effect  upon  the  community.  People 
considered  that,  as  the  French  king 
had  determined  to  lend  his  aid  in  se- 
curing to  America  independence  from 
Great  Britain,  it  was  unnecessary 
that  the  Americans  continue  their  ex- 
ertions. To  many  it  seemed  as  though 
it  were  only  necessary  to  allow  the 
French  to  fight  the  battles  for  the 
Americans,  and  when  the  war  had 
finally  been  won,  without  any  hard- 


*  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  286-287. 
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ship  or  sacrifice  upon  their  own  part, 
to  accept  the  independence  thus 
gained  as  a  matter  of  course  and  of 
right.  Consequently,  general  languor 
and  indifference  prevailed.  Thinking 
that  the  final  result  of  the  war  was 
now  a  foregone  conclusion  and  being 
very  nearly  exhausted  by  the  long 
protracted  struggle,  the  Americans 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  fight  and 
to  shrink  from  every  sacrifice.  Pub- 
lic and  private  enterprises  lagged ;  ac- 
cessions to  the  army  came  in  but 
slowly,  and  even  for  those  who  came 
in  it  was  difficult  to  provide  supplies. 
The  necessity  of  emitting  still  fur- 
ther and  greater  sums  of  paper 
money  had  led  to  a  number  of  deplor- 
able circumstances;  attempts  to  sus- 
tain the  currency  at  par  were  abor- 
tive, and  hard  currency  afterward  be- 
came so  valuable  that  it  was  worth 
ten,  fifteen  and  twenty  times  the  face 
value  of  the  colonial  bills.  The  Tories 
began  to  emit  forged  Continental  cur- 
rency, which  helped  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  paper  money.  Prices  soared 
far  beyond  the  ability  of  people  to 
pay,  and  a  wide  field  of  speculation 
opened  itself  to  contractors  and  spec- 
ulators, who  seized  the  opportunity  to 
acquire  sudden  riches  amidst  the  dis- 
tresses of  their  compatriots.  As  a 
result  of  this  depression,  probably 
none  suffered  more  than  the  army 
itself,  for  supplies  were  so  high  that 
Congress  could  not  issue  enough 
paper  money  to  buy  sufficient  quanti- 
ties and  could  obtain  but  little  coin 
money.    In  South  Carolina  a  pair  of 


shoes  cost  $700  in  paper  money,  while 
the  pay  of  the  officers  and  privates 
was  hardly  sufficient  to  provide  them 
even  the  barest  existence.  Speaking 
of  these  speculators,  Washington 
said,  **  I  would  to  God  that  some  one 
of  the  more  atrocious  in  each  state 
was  hung  in  gibbets  upon  a  gallows 
five  times  as  high  as  the  one  prepared 
for  Haman.  No  punishment  in  my 
opinion  is  too  severe  for  the  man  who 
can  build  his  greatness  upon  his 
country's  ruin.* 

During  1778  but  little  had  been 
accomplished  by  the  army  and  both 
the  Americans  and  French  had  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  attempts  to 
drive  the  British  from  the  continent. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  Brit- 
ish had  been  unable  to  make  any  ac- 
cession to  the  territory  under  their 
sway.  Therefore,  in  order  to  concert 
plans  for  the  coming  year,  Washing- 
ton visited  Philadelphia  to  hold  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  members 
of  Congress.  In  this  service  about 
five  weeks  was  spent,  during  which  it 
was  finally  concluded,  considering  the 
condition  of  the  army  and  the  general 
state  of  affairs,  to  act  chiefly  on  the 
defensive,  with  the  exception  of  pun- 
ishing inroads  upon  the  borders. 
Washington  exerted  the  whole  weight 
of  his  influence  to  offset  the  general 
impression  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
French  alliance  would  result  in  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  American  con- 
flict and  that  it  in  itself  would  relieve 


^  Lodge,  Oeorge  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  253. 
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the  generally  depressed  economic 
conditions.  He  corresponded  with 
members  of  Congress  and  the  gov- 
ernors of  the  various  States  and  other 
influential  citizens,  pointing  out  the 
fallacy  of  the  belief  that  peace  was 
near  and  showing  that  a  force  suffi- 
cient for  active  operations  should  be 
immediately  raised,  equipped  and 
well  supported.  He  said  also  that 
whatever  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  army  should  be  made  early  so 
that  the  recruits  could  all  be  assem- 
bled at  headquarters  by  January  1. 
Despite  his  urgent  requests,  it  was 
not  until  January  23,  1779,  that  Con- 
gress passed  resolutions  to  reenlist 
the  army,  and  not  until  March  9  were 
the  States  requested  to  furnish  their 
quotas.  The  military  establishment 
for  1780  did  not  receive  considera- 
tion until  some  time  later,  and  was 
not  agreed  upon  until  February  9; 
even  then  the  men  were  not  required 
to  reach  headquarters  until  April  1. 
Thus  when  the  American  army  should 
have  been  in  the  field  cooperating  with 
the  French,  nothing  had  been  done 
with  the  exception  of  granting  author- 
ity to  reenlist  and  recruit  the  army. 
This  delay  was  most  inopportune  and 
vexatious. 

The  winter  of  1778-1779  had  been 
particularly  severe.  In  New  York 
and  Staten  Island  the  British  suffered 
from  lack  of  fuel  and  other  supplies 
from  the  country,  for  Washington 
had  established  his  troops  in  that 
vicinity  so  as  to  cut  off  completely  the 
British  garrison  from  communication 


with  the  outside  world.  They  there- 
fore no  longer  enjoyed  the  security 
which  their  insular  position  hitherto 
offered.  Having  used  every  available 
piece  of  material  for  fuel  and  having 
entirely  consumed  the  supplies  al- 
ready in  the  city,  the  garrison  were 
compelled  to  make  frequent  expedi- 
tions into  the  country,  which  occa- 
sioned many  skirmishes,  though  with- 
out any  great  damage  to  either  side. 
The  army  under  Washington,  how- 
ever, was  too  weak  to  attack  the  Brit- 
ish army  even  in  its  present  pre- 
carious situation.  Had  he  been  prop- 
erly supported,  Washington  would 
have  seized  a  number  of  opportuni- 
ties to  effectively  assault  the  garrison, 
for  the  reenforcements  sent  to  the 
South  had  greatly  reduced  it  and  there 
was  no  possible  chance  of  success. 
But  Washington  was  now  numerically 
weaker  than  his  enemy  and  could  not 
consider  any  enterprise  of  a  haz- 
ardous or  risky  nature.  Further- 
more,  he  was  destitute  of  necessary 
supplies,  particularly  clothing,  and 
could  not  undertake  active  operations 
during  the  winter. 

In  addition  to  the  inactivity  of  the 
army,  affairs  in  general  were  in  a 
depressed  state.  While  at  first  the 
news  of  the  French  alliance  had  filled 
the  people  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm, the  protraction  of  the  struggle 
had  been  quite  beyond  expectations 
and  their  enthusiasm  speedily  began 
to  die  out  and  their  ardor  to  cool. 
After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and 
the  arrival  of  the  French  troops  in 
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America,  the  notion  was  entertained 
that  the  war  was  virtually  at  an  end 
and  that  the  French  would  finish  the 
quarrel  with  the  British  while  the 
Americans  stood  by  and,  in  case  of 
victory,  reap  all  the  benefits.  This 
considerably  alarmed  Washington 
and  those  who  had  the  sagacity  to  see 
the  outcome  of  this  tendency  toward 
relaxation,  and  they  used  every  en- 
deavor to  remedy  the  condition  of 
affairs.  They  issued  numbers  of  ex- 
hortations to  the  people,  pointing  out 
that  the  respect  of  the  allies  should 
not  be  forfeited  by  their  own  weaken- 
ing conduct,  that  peril  was  still  at 
hand,  and  that  they  must  continue 
their  exertions  if  they  wished  the  war 
to  terminate  successfully.  It  was  in 
vain,  however.  The  people  would  not 
be  aroused,  for  they  had  become  reck- 
less as  to  consequences,  and  were 
willing  to  risk  their  future  on  the  turn 
of  events,  provided  they  themselves 
were  not  compelled  to  undergo  any 
further  hardships. 

The  army  had  been  recruited  very 
slowly.  Large  numbers  of  the  veter- 
ans had  served  the  term  for  which 
they  had  enlisted  and  retired  to  their 
homes,  while  others  became  tired  of 
serving  a  government  from  whom 
they  received  only  paper  money  in 
payment  for  their  services,  and  de- 
serted. Congress  had  stipulated  that 
new  recruits  must  enlist  for  three 
years  or  until  the  end  of  the  war,  and 
on  this  basis  but  few  volunteers  could 
be  secured;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
short  time  volunteers  were  of  no  use 


in  the  army,  and  Washington  had  re- 
peatedly expressed  with  sorrow  his 
inability  to  put  any  faith  in  them. 
Conscription  was  considered  too  haz- 
ardous to  be  adopted  in  the  present 
state  of  the  public  mind.  Therefore, 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  army  and  for 
the  country  that  the  British  remained 
idle  during  this  period  and  did  not 
undertake  any  expeditions  of  great 
magnitude.* 

Lukewarmness  and  indifference, 
however,  were  not  the  only  influences 
with  which  the  patriots  were  called 
upon  to  contend,  for  among  a  certain 
class  of  people  a  lust  for  riches  had 
sprung  up  —  no  matter  how  these 
riches  were  obtained.  Large  numbers 
of  men  sought  to  acquire  private  for- 
tunes at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
nothing  mattered  to  them  so  they 
could  fatten  on  the  substance  of  the 
state.  While  the  patriots  were  exert- 
ing their  energies,  spending  their  pri- 
vate fortunes,  and  devoting  their  very 
lives  to  their  country,  these  specu- 
lators unblushingly  plundered  the 
public  and  divided  the  spoils.  All 
private  contracts  became  the  object  of 
their  usurious  influence  and  nefarious 
gains;  contracts  for  army  supplies 
were  padded  and  very  often  the  States 
were  mulcted  of  huge  sums  of  money 
for  which  they  received  absolutely 
nothing.  While  robbing  with  their 
hands,  these  plunderers  were  singing 
forth  their  own  praises  and  lauding 


*  Sec  Greene's  letters  to  Wasliington  in  S;^Qiks, 
Correspondence  cf  the  Revohtiicn^  vcl.  ii.,  pp.  :271- 
275,  371-374,  and  other  letters  in  the  some  volume. 
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themselves  as  being  the  only  ones 
animated  with  national  patriotism 
and  a  desire  for  f raedom.  Those  who 
refused  to  concur  in  their  plans  for 
debauching  the  public  credit  and 
plundering  the  continental  treasury 
were  denounced  as  Tories,  Loyalists, 
bought  by  England,  etc. 

The  great  poverty  of  the  country 
at  this  time  led  to  the  issuing  of  enor- 
mous sums  of  irredeemable  paper  cur- 
rency, which,  from  the  very  nature  of 
things,  soon  became  almost  worthless ; 
and  with  malignant  cruelty,  the  Brit- 
ish added  to  the  confusion  by  issuing 
quantities  of  counterfeit  paper.  The 
faith  in  contracts  was  dead  and  every- 
where violated,  and  the  government 
itself  was  a  party  to  the  pecuniary 
frauds  of  these  agents  and  servants. 
Innumerable  times  hardened  creditors 
had  taken  advantage  of  their  con- 
tracts which  had  been  made  when 
paper  and  coin  were  at  par,  and  de- 
manded at  the  present  time  the  ful- 
fillment of  these  contracts  in  coin. 
Others  compelled  creditors  to  take  de- 
preciated continental  bills,  which 
upon  their  face  were  equal  in  value  to 
coin,  in  payment  of  debts  contracted 
at  the  time  when  coin  was  current. 
The  contagion  soon  became  general, 
spreading  throughout  the  country, 
and  even  Washington  himself  experi- 
enced a  taste  of  such  fraudulent  trans- 
actions on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
he  had  given  aid  in  times  of  dire 
necessity.  The  country  suffered,  too, 
from  the  activities  of  certain  specula- 
tors, who  by  circulating  favorable  and 


unfavorable  news,  as  suited  their 
purposes,  reaped  huge  rewards  from 
the  temporary  rise  or  fall  in  the  cur- 
rency. At  first  but  a  few  were  suc- 
cessful, but  when  others  saw  fortunes 
being  made  from  this  kind  of  specu- 
lation, they  immediately  engaged  in 
the  nefarious  traffic  and  the  most 
estimable  and  upright  soon  sank  into 
indigence.  The  contagion  spread  to 
all  classes  of  persons  and  finally  the 
soldiers  became  infected,  refusing  to 
enlist  unless  an  enormous  bounty 
were  given  them.  No  one  would  con- 
tract to  furnish  supplies  to  the  gov- 
ernment, nor  manufacturers  to  supply 
the  contractors,  without  enormous 
profits.  Few  would  accept  public  office 
without  a  large  salary  and  illicit  per- 
quisites. Washington  summed  up 
the  state  of  affairs  in  a  few  short 
sentences  to  Harrison,  as  follows : 

"  If  I  were  to  be  called  upon  to  draw  a  picture 
of  the  times  and  of  men,  from  what  I  have  seen, 
heard,  and  in  part  know,  I  should  in  one  word 
say  that  idleness,  dissipation,  and  extravagance 
seem  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  most  of  them; 
that  speculation,  peculation,  and  an  insatiable 
thirst  for  riches  seem  to  have  got  the  better  of 
every  other  consideration,  and  almost  of  every 
order  of  men;  that  party  disputes  and  personal 
quarrels  are  the  great  business  of  the  day;  while 
the  momentous  concerns  of  an  empire,  a  great  and 
accumulating  debt,  ruined  finances,  depreciated 
money,  and  want  of  credit,  which,  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  the  want  of  everything,  are  but 
secondary  considerations  and  postponed  from  day 
to  day  and  week  to  week  as  if  our  affairs  wore 
the  most  promising  aspect."  * 

Undoubtedly  the  disorder  and  con- 
fusion in   the  finances   and  general 


•Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  516; 
Lod^c,  Ccorgc  Waahingtcn,  vol,  i.,  pp.  253-254. 
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affairs  greatly  affected  labor  condi- 
tions; the  ordinary  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  industry  were  abandoned 
for  the  more  alluring  chances  of  gain- 
ing fortunes  by  speculation  without 
any  appreciable  effort  * 

The  effect  of  this  general  disorder 
was  seen  directly  in  the  army,  for  so 
greatly  had  paper  money  depreciated 
that  the  pay  of  officers  and  privates 
was  unequal  to  their  support,t  which 
of  necessity  produced  great  discon- 
tent. In  May,  1779,  the  Jersey 
Brigade  had  been  ordered  to  march  to 
the  West,  but  General  Maxwell  re- 
plied to  this  order  by  stating  that  the 
officers  of  the  first  regiment  had  sent 
a  remonstrance  to  their  colonel,  ad- 
dressed to  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature, in  which  they  declared  that, 
unless  their  previous  complaints  re- 
garding pay  were  given  immediate  at- 
tention, they  were  to  be  considered  at 
the  end  of  three  days  as  having  re- 
signed their  commissions.  In  case  of 
such  a  contingency,  they  requested 
the  Legislature  to  appoint  officers  to 
take  their  places.  Knowing  the  jus- 
tice of  their  demands,  the  sufferings 
through  which  they  had  gone,  and  the 
sterling  patriotism  of  the  general 
rank  and  file,  Washington  was  heart- 
ily in  sympathy  with  them,  but  at  the 
same  time  foresaw  the  result  of  such 
action  on  their  part.     Therefore,  in 


•See  Botta,  History  of  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence, vol.  iii.,  pp.  76-91. 

fFor  a  brief  resume  of  this  subject  see  Ramsey, 
History  of  the  American  Resolution,  vol.  11.,  pp. 
12-22. 


the  capacity  of  friend  and  com- 
mander, he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Maxwell  to  be  laid  before  the  officers* 
in  which  he  made  a  forcible  appeal  to 
their  patriotism,  as  follows : 

"There  is  nothing  which  has  happened  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  that  has  given  me  so  much 
pain  as  the  remonstrance  you  mention  from  the 
officers  of  the  first  Jersey  regiment.  I  cannot  but 
consider  it  a  hasty  and  imprudent  step,  which, 
on  more  cool  consideration,  they  will  themselves 
condemn.  I  am  very  sensible  of  the  inconveniences 
under  which  the  officers  of  the  army  labor,  and  I 
hope  they  do  me  the  justice  to  believe,  that  my 
endeavors  to  procure  them  relief  are  incessant. 
There  is  more  difficulty,  however,  in  satisfying 
their  wishes,  than  perhaps  they  are  aware  of. 
Our  resources  have  been  hitherto  very  limited. 
The  situation  of  our  money  is  no  small  embarrass- 
ment, for  which,  though  there  are  remedies,  they 
cannot  be  the  work  of  a  moment.  Government 
is  not  insensible  of  the  merits  and  sacrifices  of 
the  officers,  nor  unwilling  to  make  a  compensa- 
tion ;  but  it  is  a  truth  of  which  a  very  little  obser- 
vation must  convince  us,  that  it  is  very  much 
straitened  in  the  means.  Great  allowances  ought 
to  be  made  on  this  account,  for  any  delay  and 
seeming  backwardness  which  may  appear. 

"Some  of  the  states,  indeed,  have  done  as  gen- 
erously as  was  in  their  power ;  and  if  others  have 
been  less  expeditious,  it  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
some  peculiar  cause,  which  a  little  time,  aided  by 
example,  will  remove.  Tlie  patience  and  perse- 
verance of  the  army  have  been,  under  every  dis- 
advantage, such  as  do  them  the  highest  honor  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  have  inspired  me  with  an 
unlimited  confidence  in  their  virtue,  which  has 
consoled  me  amidst  every  perplexity  and  reverse 
of  fortune,  to  which  our  affairs  in  a  struggle 
of  this  nature,  were  necessarily  exposed. 

"Xow  that  we  have  made  so  great  a  progress 
to  the  attainment  of  the  end  we  have  in  view,  so 
that  we  cannot  fail,  without  a  most  shameful 
desertion  of  our  own  interests,  any  thing  like  a 
change  of  conduct  would  imply  a  very  unhappy 
change  of  principles,  and  a  forgetfulness  as  well 
of  what  we  owe  to  ourselves  as  to  our  country. 
Did  I  suppose  it  pK)3sibIe  this  should  be  the  case, 
ev<»n  in  a  single  regiment  of  the  army,  I  should  be 
mortified   and   cliagrined   beyond   expression.        I 


'  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  520- 


521. 
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should  feel  it  as  a  wound  given  to  my  own 
honor,  which  I  consider  as  embarked  with  that 
of  the  army.  But  this  I  believe  to  be  impossible. 
Any  corps  that  was  about  to  set  an  example  of  the 
kind  would  weigh  well  the  consequences;  and  no 
officer  of  common  discernment  and  sensibility 
would  hazard  them.  If  they  should  stand 
alone  in  it,  independent  of  other  consequences, 
what  would  be  their  feelings  on  reflecting  that 
they  had  held  themselves  out  to  the  world  in  a 
point  of  light  inferior  to  the  rest  of  the  army? 
Or,  if  their  example  should  be  followed,  and  be- 
come general,  how  could  they  console  themselves 
for  having  been  the  foremost  in  bringing  ruin  and 
disgrace  upon  their  country?  They  would  re- 
member that  the  army  would  share  a  double  por- 
tion of  the  general  infamy  and  distress;  and  that 
the  character  of  an  American  officer  would  become 
as  despicable  as  it  is  now  glorious. 

"I  confess  the  appearances  in  the  present 
instance  are  disagreeable ;  but  I  am  convinced  they 
seem  to  mean  more  than  they  really  do.  The 
Jersey  officers  have  not  been  outdone  by  any 
others,  in  the  qualities  either  of  citizens  or 
soldiers;  and  I  am  confident  no  part  of  them 
would  seriously  intend  any  thing  that  would  be  a 
stain  on  their  former  reputation.  The  gentlemen 
cannot  be  in  earnest;  they  have  only  reasoned 
wrong  about  the  means  of  attaining  a  good  end, 
and,  on  consideration,  I  hope  and  flatter  myself 
they  will  renounce  what  must  appear  improper. 

"At  the  opening  of  a  campaign,  when  under 
marching  orders  for  an  important  service,  their 
own  honor,  duty  to  the  public,  and  to  themselves, 
and  a  regard  to  military  propriety,  will  not  suffer 
them  to  persist  in  a  measure  which  would  be  a 
violation  of  them  all.  It  will  even  wound  their 
delicacy  coolly  to  reflect,  that  they  have  hazarded 
a  step  which  has  an  air  of  dictating  terms  to 
their  country,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  neces- 
sity of  the  moment. 

"  The  declaration  they  have  made  to  the  state, 
at  80  critical  a  time,  that  *  unless  they  obtain  re- 
lief in  the  short  period  of  three  days,  they  must 
be  considered  out  of  the  service,'  has  very  much 
that  aspect;  and  the  seeming  relaxation  of  con- 
tinuing until  the  state  can  have  a  reasonable  time 
to  provide  other  officers,  will  be  thought  only  a 
superficial  veiL 

"I  am  now  to  request  that  you  will  con- 
vey my  sentiments  to  the  gentlemen  concerned, 
and  endeavor  to  make  them  sensible  of  their  error. 
The  service  for  which  the  regiment  was  intended, 
will  not  admit  of  delay.  It  must  at  all  events 
march  on  Monday  morning,  in  the  first  place  to 


this  camp,  and  further  directions  will  be  given 
when  it  arrives.  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  be  mis- 
taken in  expecting  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedi- 
ence." 

This  considerably  softened  the  atti- 
tude of  the  officers,  and  while  they  did 
not  recede  entirely  from  their  claims, 
they  continued  to  serve  in  the  army 
and  declared  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  **  their  unhappiness  that  any 
step  of  theirs  should  give  him  pain.'' 
They  said  that  their  conduct  was  jus- 
tifiable under  the  circumstances,  as 
they  were  in  extreme  want  and  re- 
peated memorials  to  their  Legislature 
had  produced  no  change.  They  added : 

"  We  have  lost  all  confidence  in  that  body.  Rea- 
son and  experience  forbid  that  we  should  have 
any.  Few  of  us  have  private  fortunes ;  many  have 
families  who  are  already  suffering  every  thing 
that  can  be  received  from  an  imgrateful  country. 
Are  we  then  to  suffer  all  the  inconveniences, 
fatigues,  and  dangers  of  a  military  life,  while  our 
wives  and  our  children  are  perishing  for  want  of 
common  necessaries  at  home ;  and  that  without  the 
distant  prospect  of  reward,  for  our  pay  is  now 
only  nominal?  We  are  sensible  that  your  Ex- 
cellency cannot  wish  or  desire  this  from  us. 

"  We  are  sorry  that  you  should  imagine  we 
meant  to  disobey  orders.  It  was,  and  still  is,  our 
determination  to  march  with  our  regiment,  and  to 
do  the  duty  of  officers  until  the  legislature  should 
have  a  reasonable  time  to  appoint  others;  but  no 
longer. 

"  We  beg  leave  to  assure  your  Excellency,  that 
we  have  the  highest  sense  of  your  ability  and 
virtues ;  that  executing  your  orders  has  ever  given 
us  pleasure ;  that  we  love  the  service,  and  we  love 
our  country;  but  when  that  country  is  so  lost  to 
virtue  and  to  justice  as  to  forget  to  support  its 
servants,  it  then  becomes  their  duty  to  retire 
from  its  service." 

While  Washington  realized  the  jus- 
tice of  their  complaints,  he  also  knew 
that  to  comply  with  their  demands 
was  impossible,  and  in  this  embar- 
rassing situation  he  deemed  it  best  to 
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take  no  other  notice  of  their  letter 
than  to  declare  to  the  officers  through 
General  Maxwell,  '*  that  while  they 
continued  to  do  their  duty,  he  should 
only  regret  the  part  they  had  taken/' 
A  short  time  afterward  the  Jersey 
Legislature   made   partial  provision 
for  their  troops,  who  thereupon  con- 
tinued to  serve  without  further  com- 
plaint,   Washington  knew  by  experi- 
ence the  ill  consequences  likely  to  re- 
sult from  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Jersey  Brigade,  and  he  therefore 
urged  upon  Congress  that  some  gen- 
eral and  adequate  provision  be  made 
for    the    army    officers,    observing, 
**  that  the  distresses  in  some  corps 
are  so  great,  that  officers  have  so- 
licited even  to  be  supplied  with  cloth- 
ing destined  for  the  common  soldiery, 
coarse  and  unsuitable  as  it  was.     I 
had  not  power  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest.   The  patience  of  men  animated 
by  a  sense  of  duty  and  honor,  will 
support  them  to  a  certain  point,  be- 
yond which  it  will  not  go.    I  doubt  not 
Congress  will  be  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  an  extreme  in  this  respect,  and 
will  pardon  my  anxiety  to  obviate  it.*' 
Congress,     however,     was     greatly 
divided    upon    this    matter;     some 
agreed  with  Washington  that  a  per- 
manent army  should  be  established, 
well  equipped,  well  supplied  and  well 
supported ;  while  others  feared  that  a 
permanent  army  would  infringe  upon 
their  future  liberties  and  emphatic- 
ally stated  their  preference  for  en- 
listments for  short  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding a  year.    Others   favored   a 


State  system,  and  the  occasional  call- 
ing upon  the  States  for  quotas  for  the 
Continental  army.  In  the  considera- 
tion of  military  affairs,  sometimes 
one  party  predominated  and  some- 
times the  other,  the  consequence  of 
which  was  that  Washington  at  no 
time  received  the  undivided  support 
of  Congress. 

Meanwhile  the  finances  continued 
to  be  a  source  of  anxiety  and  much 
trouble.  Bills  of  credit  constituted 
the  main  resource  of  Congress  and  as 
their  value  depreciated,  the  issues 
became  larger  and  larger.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  1778,  $23,500,000 
had  been  issued,  but  this  being  in- 
sufficient, $5,000,000  were  authorized 
in  July,  $15,000,000  in  September, 
and  $10,000,000  each  in  November 
and  December,  thus  bringing  the  total 
for  the  year  up  to  $63,500,000  and  the 
total  outstanding  up  to  nearly 
$100,000,000.  ''  Several  millions  of 
these  bills  had  been  exchanged  for 
certificates  of  loan  bearing  interest; 
but  the  bills  thus  borrowed  had 
been  immediately  paid  out  again, 
and  the  certificates  of  war,  serving 
themselves  to  a  certain  extent  as 
a  currency,  helped  also  to  increase 
the  depreciation,  which,  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  amounted 
in  the  North  to  six,  in  the  South 
to  eight  for  one.'**  The  States 
had  been  called  upon  also  to  raise 
$15,000,000  of  paper  dollars  by  taxa- 
tion,  and   in   December,  1778,  were 


♦  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  264. 
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again  called  upon  to  raise  $6,000,000 
annually  for  eighteen  years,  beginning 
with  1780  *  This  sum  was  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  pay  the  interest  of  all 
loans  made  to  the  United  States  pre- 
vious to  that  year,  and  the  balance,  as 
well  as  the  $15,000,000  previously 
called  for,  was  to  be  cancelled.  Dur- 
ing 1778  the  total  expenditures 
amounted  to  $67,000,000  (worth  in 
specie  about  $24,000,000)  which  was 
nearly  the  same  amount  as  had  been 
expended  during  the  previous  year. 

Trouble  now  arose  among  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Congress  in  France. 
In  the  latter  part  of  1777  John  Adams 
had  been  sent  to  France  to  take  the 
place  of  Deane  who  was  recalled  to 
give  an  account  of  his  conduct,  t 
When  Adams  arrived  at  Paris,  he 
found  Deane  and  Franklin  on  one  side 
and  Arthur  Lee  on  the  other  engaged 
in  a  violent  quarrel,  which  even  the 
recall  of  Deane  did  not  terminate.  J 


•Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  294. 

t  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  voL  ii.,  pp.  249-251 ; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  27$  et  aeq,,  voL 
iii.,  pp.  94-120,  vol.  vii.,  p.  6  et  seq, 

t  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  123.  "He 
[Franklin]  said  there  had  been  disputes  be- 
tween Mr.  Deane  and  Mr.  Lee;  that  Mr.  Lee 
was  a  man  of  an  anxious,  uneasy  tem3>er, 
which  made  it  disagreeable  to  do  business 
with  him;  that  he  seemed  to  be  one  of  those 
men,  of  whpm  he  had  known  many  in  hi9  day, 
who  went  on  through  life  quarrelling  with 
one  person  or  another  till  they  commonly  ended 
with  the  loss  of  their  reason.  He  said,  Mr.  Izard 
was  there  too,  and  joined  in  close  friendship  with 
Mr.  Lee ;  that  Mr.  Izard  was  a  man  of  violent  and 
ungoverned  passions;  that  each  of  these  had  a 
number  of  Americans  about  him,  who  were  always 
exciting  disputes,  and  propagating  stories  that 
made  the  service  very  disagreeable ;  that  Mr.  Izard 
•  *  *  instead  of  minding  his  own  business  ♦  ♦  • 


Congress,  therefore,  on  September 
14,  1778,  appointed  Franklin  sole 
commissioner  to  France,  Arthur  Lee 
still  remaining  commissioner  to 
Spain,  though  not  allowed  to  enter 
that        country.  Adams        had 

avoided  participation  in  the  quarrel 
as  much  as  possible,  but  in  the  new 
arrangement  of  commissionerships  no 
notice  seems  to  have  been  taken  of 
him  and  he  soon  hastened  home  in- 
tending to  return  to  his  law  practice 
'*  to  make  writs,  draw  deeds,  and  be 
happy."*  With  all  their  dissensions, 
however,  the  commissioners  had  suc- 
ceeded in  borrowing  3,000,000  livres 
(about  $500,000)  from  the  court  of 
Spain,  but  this  sum  proved  very  in- 
suflScient  out  of  which  to  pay  for  arms 
and  stores  and  for  the  equipment  of 
cruisers  and  to  meet  the  bills  for  in- 
terest drawn  upon  them  by  Con- 
gress.t 

The  quarrel  between  the  commis- 
sioners was  now  transferred  to 
America.  Arthur  Lee  had  written 
home  letters  full  of  insinuations 
against  both  his  colleagues,  but  more 

spent  his  time  in  consultations  with  Mr.  Lee,  and 
in  interfering  with  the  business  of  the  commission 
to  this  court;  that  they  had  made  strong  objec- 
tions to  the  treaty,  and  opposed  several  articles 
of  it;  that  neither  Mr.  Lee  nor  Mr.  Izard  was 
liked  by  the  French;  that  Mr.  William  Lee,  his 
brother,  ♦  ♦  ♦  called  upon  the  ministers  at  Paris 
for  considerable  sums  of  money,  and  by  his  con- 
nection with  Lee  and  Izard  and  their  party,  in- 
creased the  uneasiness,  &c.,  &c.,  &c."  See  also  pp. 
138,  159-161,  175-176;  vol.  vii.,  pp.  14-15. 

•John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  280  et  seq,, 
289-290,  vol.  iii.,  p.  219,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  82-83,  87. 

tHildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  265-266;  Morse,  Life 
of  Franklin,  pp.  261  et  seq.,  291  et  seq.;  Hale, 
Franklin  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  228  et  seq. 
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particularly  against  Deane,  through 
whose  hands  almost  all  the  receipts 
and  expenditures  of  the  commission- 
ers had  passed.  Similar  insinuations 
were  made  against  Deane  by  Ralph 
Izard  and  by  William  Carmichael, 
the  former  secretary  of  the  conamis- 
sioners,  the  latter  claiming  that 
Deane  had  appropriated  the  public 
money  to  his  private  use.*  Car- 
michael and  Deane  were  now  ex- 
amined at  the  bar  of  Congress  the 
latter  later  making  a  written  report. 
The  adherents  of  Deane,  led  by 
Robert  Morris,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
and  other  members  of  Congress  well 
acquainted  with  mercantile  matters, 
now  opened  an  acrimonious  debate 
with  the  Lee  adherents,  headed  by 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  brother  of 
Arthur  Lee,  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs,  t 
Deane  published  an  **  Address  to  the 
People  of  the  United  States  ''  in  the 
Philadelphia  Gazette  in  which,  beside 
attacking  the  Lees,  he  claimed  the 
credit  for  securing  the  supplies  ob- 
tained through  Beaumarchais.  t 
Thomas  Paine,  at  this  time  secretary 
to  the  Committee  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
then  entered  the  lists  in  behalf  of 
Arthur  Lee,  in  a  reply  in  the  Phila- 


•Charges  of  incompetence  were  made  also 
against  Franklin.  See  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin, 
p.  287  et  seq.  For  excerpts  from  some  of  his 
letters  see  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  11.,  pp. 
254  et  seq.f  354,  also  chap.  x. 

tSee  Oberholtzer,  Life  of  Robert  Morris,  p.  62 
€t  aeq.;  W.  G.  Summer,  Robert  Morris,  p.  29  et 
acq.;  Roosevelt,  Oouvemeur  Morris,  pp.  93-94. 

X  See  Adams'  letter  to  Vergennes  regarding  this, 
in  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  vli.,  pp.  79-80. 


delphia  Packet  of  January  2,  1779, 
claiming  that  the  arrangement  with 
Beaumarchais  had  been  made  by 
Arthur  Lee  while  in  London;  and 
that  those  supplies,  while  furnished 
by  a  mercantile  house,  really  came 
from  the  French  court.  Paine 's  pub- 
lication angered  Gerard,  the  French 
ambassador,  as  it  involved  France  in 
a  charge  of  double  dealing  with  Eng- 
land, and  in  consequence  Paine  re- 
signed his  oflSce.  Congress  denied 
that  the  French  court  had  made  any 
presents  of  money  or  supplies  pre- 
vious to  the  late  treaty  of  alliance.* 

It  subsequently  developed,  how- 
ever, that  the  French  court  had  fur- 
nished Beaumarchaia  1,000,000  livres, 
but  that  the  shipments  made  by  Beau- 
marchais amounted  to  a  much  larger 
sum,  being,  according  to  his  account, 
over  $1,000,000.  The  proceeds  of  cer- 
tain cargoes  of  tobacco  were  credited 
against  this,  but  a  heavy  balance  still 
remained  and  he  sent  an  agent  to 
Philadelphia  to  solicit  payment.  Con- 
gress soon  afterward  gave  him  bills 
of  exchange,  payable  three  years 
after  sight,  drawn  on  Franklin,  for 
nearly  $500,000  and  by  him  accepted 
and  paid  when  due  out  of  the  funds 
loaned  by  the  French  court.  The  ac- 
counts of  Beaumarchais  were  evi- 
dently kept  in  a  careless  manner,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  charges  against 
Deane,  but  it  likewise  might  have 
been  made  with  equal  justice  against 
Lee  and  Franklin. 


•  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  35&-d59; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  283. 
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The  warmth  of  the  discussion  in- 
fluenced Congress  to  recall  Izard  and 
William  Lee.  Deane  was  finally  dis- 
charged from  his  attendance  on  Con- 
gress and  returned  to  France  for  the 
settlement  of  his  accounts,  under 
which  he  claimed  that  Congress  owed 
him  a  large  balance.  Congress,  how- 
ever, did  not  appoint  any  one  to  settle 
the  accounts  of  their  agents;  and  as 
this  claim  constituted  Deane 's  sole 
support,  its  nonpayment  reduced  him 
to  poverty.  **  No  proof  appears  that 
he  had  been  dishonest,  or  had  em- 
ployed the  public  money  in  specula- 
tions of  his  own,  as  his  enemies  al- 
leged; but  he  had  occupied  the  un- 
fortunate position  of  having  large 
sums  of  public  money  pass  through 
his  hands  before  any  proper  system 
of  vouchers  and  accountability  had 
been  established,  and  he  fell  before 
the  same  spirit  of  malignant  accusa- 
tion which  presently  assaulted  Wads- 
worth,  Greene,  Morris,  and  even 
Franklin  himself,  but  which  they  had 
better  means  of  warding  off.  Some 
letters  from  Deane  to  his  friends  in 
America,  intercepted  and  published  a 
year  or  two  afterward,  in  which  he 
expressed  the  wish  and  hope  for  an 
accommodation  with  Great  Britain 
ruined  him  forever,  and  extinguished 
the  least  desire  to  do  him  justice.*** 


While  distracted  by  these  disputes, 
Congress  was  still  wrestling  with  the 
financial  problem.  Though  there 
were  now  $100,000,000  of  Continental 
money  in  circulation.  Congress,  at  the 
beginning  of  1779,  authorized  $50- 
000,000  more,  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  being  pledged  to  redeem  these 
on  or  before  January,  1797,  under  the 
futile  scheme  already  mentioned  of 
having  the  States  contribute  $6,- 
000,000  annually  for  eighteen  years. 
The  channels  of  circulation  were  al- 
ready full  and  this  issue  met  with 
little  success,  being  considered  a  poor 
investment.  But  the  issues  did  not 
stop  here.  In  February  $10,000,000 
more  were  authorized  with  $20,- 
000,000  loan-office  certificates:  in 
April  $5,000,000  of  bills  of  credit 
were  issued;  and  in  May  and  June 
$20,000,000  additional.  rThis  rapid 
issue  caused  the  depreciation  to  reach 
twenty  for  one ;  and  in  May  Congress 
requested   the    States   to   pay   $45,- 


•Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  270.  See  also  Foster, 
Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  p.  35  ei  aeq,  Mr. 
Elkanah  Watson,  writing  in  1781,  says:  "  On  my 
return  from  Brussels,  I  called  upon  the  once  cele- 
brated Silas  Deane,  at  Ghent.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  first  Congress,  a  sensible  and  intriguing 
man,  and  our  early  secret  agent  at  the  court  of 


France.  He  had  lost  his  high  standing  both  in 
France  and  America.  I  found  him  a  voluntary 
exile,  misanthropic  in  his  feelings,  intent  on  get- 
ting money,  and  deadly  hostile  to  his  native  land. 
His  language  was  so  strong  and  decided  on  the 
subject  of  American  affairs,  and  evinced  so  much 
hostility  to  his  native  land,  that  I  felt  constrained, 
upon  my  return  to  Paris,  to  announce  to  Dr. 
Franklin  my  conviction  that  Mr.  Deane  must  be 
regarded  an  enemy  alike  to  France  and  America. 
He  observed  to  me,  that  similar  reports  had 
reached  him  before,  but  that  he  had  been  unwill- 
ing to  admit  the  truth."  In  a  note,  Mr.  Watson 
quotes  from  a  letter  of  John  Trumbull,  the  author 
of  McFingal,  some  remarks  in  vindication  of  Mr. 
Deane,  and  calculated  to  explain,  at  least,  in  part, 
the  reasons  which  led  to  many  of  his  acts. —  See 
Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolutiony  pp.  130-131. 
See  also  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the 
United  States, 
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000,000  more  of  the  bills  in  addition 
to  the  $15,C<X),000  already  called  for.* 

In  the  summer  of  1779  the  Treasury- 
Board  was  reorganized,  but  this  did 
not  prevent  the  rapid  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  bills  of  credit.  They  now 
passed  at  the  rate  of  twenty  for  one, 
but  were  stiU  a  lawful  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts.  This  situation  af- 
forded many  a  dishonest  debtor  an 
opportunity  to  pay  his  debts  at  a  very 
cheap  rate,  a  species  of  legalized 
robbery  which  caused  much  suffcr- 
ing.f  The  public  clamor  against  this 
state  of  affairs  became  louder  and 
louder,  and  in  order  to  quiet  it,  Con- 
gress on  September  1,  1779,  resolved 
that  the  issue  should  not  exceed 
$200,000,000.  The  bills  already  out 
amounted  to  $160,000,0004  The  loans 
prior  to  August  1,  1778,  the  interest 
of  which  was  payable  in  bills  on 
France,  were  $7,500,000;  and  the 
loans  contracted  since,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest upon  which  was  to  increase  as 
the  issues  were  increased,  amounted 
to  more  than  $26,000,000.  The  debt 
abroad  was  estimated  at  $4,000,000. 
The  States  had  paid  in  but  $3,000,000 
of  the  $6,000,000  in  paper  money  al- 
ready issued.  II 

Prices  of  commodities  also  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  finally  became  so 
high§  that  they  occasioned  a  riot  at 

•  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  271 ;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p. 
430. 

t  Bullock,  Monetary  History  of  the  United 
States,  pp.  65,  69;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  292. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  440, 

II  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  296. 

S  Regarding  this  see  Kalb's  letters  quoted  in 
Kiapp'a  Life  of  Kalh,  pp.  183-184.     On  December 


the  very  doors  of  Congress.  In  Penn- 
sylvania party  spirit  was  still  very 
violent,  the  constitutional  party,  who 
were  in  power,  favoring  the  regula- 
tion of  trade  by  law  and  the  enact- 
ment of  strong  measures  against  on- 
grossing,  while  the  leaders  of  the 
opposition  took  the  other  side.  A 
committee  of  Philadelphia  citizens 
had  undertaken  to  regulate  the  prices 
of  ham,  salt,  flour,  sugar,  coffee,  etc., 
after  the  example  of  Boston  and 
other  places,  but  Robert  Morris  and 
some  of  the  leading  merchants  re- 
fused to  conform.  James  Wilson  be- 
came particularly  obnoxious  and  he 
was  denounced  as  a  defender  of 
Tories,  for  which  it  was  proposed  to 
banish  him  and  some  of  his  friends. 
These  friends,  among  whom  were 
George  Clymer  and  MifiBin  and  prob- 
ably Morris,*  assembled  at  Wilson's 
house  and  were  there  attacked  by  a 
mob  with  small  arms  and  cannon.  One 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house  was  killed 
and  two  wounded,  but  before  any  fur- 
ther damage  could  be  done.  President 
Joseph  Reed  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
peared with  a  few  cavalry  and  dis- 
persed the  mob.  Prosecutions  were 
begun  on  both  sides,  but  before  the 
proceedings  had  gone  far  the  Assem- 
bly passed  an  act  of  oblivion,  t 

It  was  useless  to  deny  the  great 
depreciation  and  a  convention  of  the 

8,  1779,  Madison  wrote:  "Corn  is  already  at  £20, 
and  rising.  Tobacco  is  also  rising.  Pork  will 
probably  command  any  price.  Imported  goods 
exceed  everything  else  many  hundred  per  cent."— 
M-adi8on*3  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  32. 

•  Sumner,  Robert  Morris,  p.  36. 

t  Hildreth.  vol.  iii.,  pp.  297-298. 
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five  Eastern  States,  held  at  Hartford 
October  20, 1779,  proposed  that  prices 
be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  twenty 
for  one,  at  the  same  time  advising 
that  a  convention  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
for  the  general  adoption  of  this 
scheme.*  Congress,  however,  while 
approving  the  plan,  urged  the  States 
to  put  the  regulation  into  force  at 
once,  without  waiting  for  a  conven- 
tion. 

The  remainder  of  the  $200,000,000 
of  Continental  bills  was  issued  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  at  which  time  the 
depreciation  stood  at  thirty  for  one, 
but  the  clamor  was  now  stopped. 
Washington  doubted  that  the  stop- 
page of  money  issues  was  expedient, 
for  he  saw  no  other  means  of  feeding 
the  army,  and  soon  afterward  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  secure  further 
issues. 

The  States  were  exceedingly  slow 
in  remitting  the  amounts  allotted  to 
them,  and  to  meet  pressing  necessities 
Congress  sold  long-date  bills  of  ex- 
change on  Jay  and  Laurens,  which 
were  to  be  met  by  the  proceeds  of 
loans  to  be  obtained  in  Holland  and 
Spain.  Those  bills  were  sold  for 
paper  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  for 
one,  it  being  required  that  the  pur- 
chaser lend  an  additional  amount 
equal  to  the  purchase  money. 

The  expenditures  for  the  year 
reached  a  total  of  $160,000,000,  of 
which  $100,000,000  were  new  issues 
and  $60,000,000  the  proceeds  of  loans, 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  446. 
Vol.  Ill  —  1 1 


taxes,  and  bills  sold;  but  the  specie 
value  of  the  whole  did  not  equal 
$10,000,000.  The  only  resources  to 
which  Congress  could  look  forward 
for  the  ensuing  year  were  the  unpaid 
balance  of  the  $65,000,000  of  paper 
already  called  for  and  a  further  call 
from  the  States,  except  Georgia,  for 
$15,000,000  monthly,  the  payments  of 
which  were  to  begin  in  I^ebruary, 
1780. 

In  January,  1780,  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  had  reached  forty  for 
one,  and  the  hope  of  regulating  prices 
at  a  convention  at  Philadelphia  was 
destroyed.  The  army  commissaries 
had  no  money  with  which  to  obtain 
food,  and  credit  would  not  be  ex- 
tended them ;  consequently,  Washing- 
ton adopted  the  harsh  expedient  of 
levying  contributions  on  the  country 
surrounding  his  camp,  each  county 
being  called  upon  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  the  necessities,  in  pay- 
ment for  which  the  commissaries  gave 
certificates.  A  plan  was  then  formu- 
lated of  calling  upon  the  States  for 
*  *  specific  supplies  ' '  —  pork,  beef, 
salt,  flour,  com,  rice,  hay,  tobacco, 
rum,  etc.  —  the  States  being  credited 
at  fixed  prices  for  the  supplies  fur- 
nished. For  immediate  use  in  place 
of  certificates,  the  commissaries  were 
given  drafts  on  the  State  treasuries 
for  the  portions  of  their  unpaid 
quotas  of  the  requisitions  heretofore 
made.* 


•  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  301-302 ;  Washington's 
Writings  (Ford's  ed.),  vol.  vi.,  p.  281.  See  also 
Oberholtzer,  Life  of  Rolert  Morris,  p.  61  et  seq. 
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Congress  now  advised  the  States  to 
repeal  all  laws  which  made  the  old 
bills  legal  tender,  at  the  same  time 
offering  to  receive  gold  and  silver  at 
the  rate  of  forty  for  one  in  charge  of 
the  impaid  State  quotas.  A  scheme 
was  adopted  which,  it  was  hoped, 
would  give  the  Federal  treasury  a 
moderate  supply,  and  also  draw  in 
and  cancel  the  outstanding  bills  of 
credit.  **As  the  bills  came  in,  in  pay- 
ment of  the  fifteen  millions  already 
called  for,  they  were  to  be  cancelled; 
but,  for  every  twenty  dollars  so  can- 
celled, one  dollar  was  to  be  issued  in 
*  new  tenor,  ^  bearing  interest  at  five 
per  cent.,  and  redeemable  in  specie 
within  six  years ;  these  new  bills  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  confederacy,  but  to 
be  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  in- 
dividual states  in  proportion  to  their 
payments  of  the  old  tenor ;  each  state 
to  provide  for  redeeming  its  own 
issues  at  the  rate  of  a  sixth  part 
yearly,  and  to  receive  for  its  own  use 
six-tenths  of  the  new  issue,  the  other 
four-tenths  to  belong  to  Congress. 
This  process,  if  fully  carried  out, 
would  substitute  for  the  outstanding 
two  hundred  millions  of  old  bills,  ten 
millions  in  *  new  tenor,'  of  which  six 
would  go  to  the  states  paying  in  the 
bills,  and  four  to  the  federal  treasury. 
While  a  better,  and,  it  was  hoped,  a 
stable  currency  would  thus  be  pro- 
vided in  place  of  the  old  tenor,  the 
states  would  be  furnished  with  means 
to  purchase  *  the  specifics  '  demanded 
by  Congress.  The  federal  treasury, 
also,  would  be  moderately  supplied, 


without  the  necessity  of  imposing  new 
taxes.''* 

Those  who  held  conmaissary  certifi- 
cates for  supplies  furnished  to  the 
army  now  complained  because  they 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  Continen- 
tal taxes  while  the  certificates  were 
still  unpaid.  Congress  therefore  re- 
solved that  these  commissary  cer- 
tificates might  be  used  at  their  nom- 
inal value  for  paying  all  Continental 
taxes.  Congress  endeavored  also  to 
satisfy  the  complaining  element  in  the 
army  by  passing  a  resolution  in  April, 
1780,  that  the  deficiency  of  pay  occa- 
sioned by  the  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency would  be  made  up  to  the  troops 
as  soon  as  the  condition  of  the 
finances  would  allow,  but  this  resolu- 
tion gave  no  immediate  relief. 

Shortly  afterward,  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  investigate  the  condition 
of  the  army  and  in  May  it  reported 
that  **  the  army  was  five  months  un- 
paid; that  it  seldom  had  more  than 
six  days'  provisions  in  advance,  and 
was  on  several  occasions,  for  sundry 
successive  days,  without  meat;  that 
the  army  was  destitute  of  forage ;  that 
the  medical  department  had  neither 
sugar,  tea,  chocolate,  wine,  nor 
spirits;  and  that  every  department 
was  without  money  or  even  th^ 
shadow  of  credit,  "f  Under  these 
trying  conditions  the  campaign  in  the 
South  was  begun. 


•  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  302 ;  Bancroft,  toI.  v.,  pp. 
442-443. 

t  See  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  304. 
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CHAPTEE    XXV. 

1779. 

TOPERATIONS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

British  under  Campbell  land  at  Savannah  —  AmericanB  defeated  and  Savannah  captured  —  Moderation  of 
Colonel  Campbdl  —  General  Lincoln  arrives  at  Charleston  —  Plundering  of  the  Tories  —  Campbell  com- 
pelled to  retreat  from  Augusta — General  Ashe  defeated  by  Prevost — The  latter 's  irruption  into  South  Caro- 
lina—  Lincoln  pursues  Prevost  —  Prevost  retreats  from  Charleston  —  Battle  of  Stono  Ferry  —  American 
army  goes  into  summer  encampment  —  Desertion  of  the  soldiers  —  General  Matthews  in  Virginia  —  French 
fleet  arrives  at  Savannah  —  French  and  American  forces  defeated  in  attack  upon  Savannah  —  Count  Pulaski 
killed  —  Enterprise  of  Colonel  John  White. 


As  their  operations  in  the  North 
had  resulted  in  little  less  than  failure, 
the  British  determined  to  transfer  the 
scene  of  operations  to  the  South.  As 
Georgia  was  now  one  of  the  weakest 
States  in  the  Union  and  at  the  same 
time  abounding  in  provisions  of  all 
kinds,  it  was  decided  to  begin  the 
southern  campaign  from  Savannah. 
Toward  the  close  of  November,  1778, 
Colonel  Archibald  Campbell  sailed 
from  New  York,  and  after  a  voyage 
of  three  weeks,  landed  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Savannah  Eiver.  From  the 
landing  place  a  narrow  causeway,  600 
yards  in  length,  with  a  ditch  on  each 
side,  led  through  a  swamp,  and  here  a 
small  party  of  Americans  attempted 
to  dispute  the  passage  of  the  British, 
but  unsuccessfully.  Between  the 
morass  and  the  city.  General  Robert 
Howe,  to  whom  the  defence  of 
Georgia  had  been  committed,  placed 
himself  with  a  force  of  about  800 
Americans  and  prepared  to  make  a 
resolute  defence.  Having  knowledge 
of   the    situation    of   the   American 


troops,  a  negro  carried  the  informa- 
tion to  Campbell  and  apprized  him  of 
a  by-path  by  which  he  could  gain  the 
rear  of  the  American  encampment 
and  attack  the  American  detachment 
simultaneously  from  both  sides. 
Campbell  thereupon  .sent  a  force 
against  the  Americans,  and  in  the 
conflict  100  of  the  latter  were  killed 
and  wounded  and  between  400  and 
500  made  prisoners.*  Thus  within  a 
few  hours  after  landing,  the  British 
had  possessed  themselves  of  the  fort 
and  of  the  stores  it  contained,  to- 
gether with  the  shipping  Ja  the  river 
and  a  large  quantity  of  provisions.  In 
addition,  they  were  in  possession  of 
the  capital  of  Georgia.  Such  of  the 
American  forces  as  escaped  fled  up 


•  Fiske,  American  ReiX)lutiony  toI.  ii.,  pp.  166- 
167;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
460;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  68  ef 
seq.;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  p.  251  ei  seq.;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  625- 
526;  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  326-329;  Sullivan's  letter  of  January  6,  1779, 
to  Washington,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  244-247;  Lowell,  He»- 
sians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  239-240. 
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the  Savannah  River  and  crossed  into 
South  Carolina.* 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  Savannah, 
the  fort  at  Sunbury,  commajided  by 
Lientenant-colonel  Lachlan  Mc- 
intosh, surrendered  to  the  British,  f 
Troops  had  also  been  rushed  to  the 
British  from  St.  Augustine,  and  in 
command  of  the  combined  forces  from 
these  places  and  from  New  York  was 
placed  General  Augustine  Prevost. 
Some  time  prior  to  his  arrival,  a 
proclamation  had  been  issued  re- 
questing the  inhabitants  to  submit  to 
British  authority  with  promises  of 
protection,  provided  they  would  arm 
to  support  the  British  cause.  In  his 
treatment  of  the  inhabitants.  Colonel 
Campbell  displayed  great  modera 
tion,  and  by  his  humane  methods 
probably  accomplished  more  in  a 
short  time  toward  reestablishing 
British  authority  in  that  vicinity  than 
all  the  other  officers  who  had  preceded 
him.  He  not  only  subdued  all  at- 
tempts at  opposition,  but  for  a  time 
completely  obliterated  every  trace  of 
republican  government,  paving  the 
way  for  the  revival  of  royal  au- 
thority. In  fact,  Georgia  was  the  only 
State  in  the  Union  in  which,  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  a  legislative  body  was 
convened  under  the  authority  of  the 
crown. 


•Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  229-230. 

tMcCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  324,  336;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  pp.  626-627. 


In  command  of  the  American  forces 
in  the  Southern  department  was  Gen- 
eral Benjamin  Lincoln,  who  toward 
the  close  of  1778,  arrived  at  Charles- 
ton and  began  vigorous  preparations 
to  resist  British  encroachments.  The 
troops  in  the  Southern  department 
were  not  only  badly  disciplined  but 
miserably  furnished,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  Lincoln  could  place  an 
army  in  the  field  which  was  capable 
of  making  any  strenuous  resistance  to 
the  British.  In  compliance  with  the 
recommendation  of  Congress,  North 
Carolina  had  raised  2,000  men,  who 
were  sent  under  command  of  Gen- 
erals John  Ashe  and  Griffith  Euther- 
f  ord  to  join  Lincoln.*  Upon  receiving 
word  of  Howe^s  defeat  at  Savannah, 
Lincoln  established  his  headquarters 
at  Purrysburg  on  the  Savannah;  his 
forces  at  this  time  numbered  between 
2,500  and  3,000  men,  many  of  whom 
were  new  levies  and  militia.  The 
British  army  under  Prevost  was 
somewhat  larger  and  greatly  superior 
in  equipment  and  training.  Never- 
theless, Prevost  found  that  it  was  no 
easy  task  to  advance  into  South  Caro- 
lina, for  the  Savannah  River  lay  be- 
tween the  two  armies.  For  about  100 
miles  from  its  mouth  this  river  flowed 
through  a  marshy  country,  and  at  no 
place  was  there  any  solid  ground  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  that  made  a 
crossing  possible.  There  were  only 
a  few  narrow  causeways  through  the 


•McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  314,  330-332;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Rev- 
olution, vol.  ii.,  p.  552. 
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marsh  where  it  could  he  passed,  and 
on  many  occasions  even  these  could 
not  he  crossed  hy  an  army.  Thus, 
hoth  the  American  and  British  gen- 
erals were  unahle  to  attack  each 
other  or  to  cross  the  river  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  isolated  posts. 
General  Prevost  did,  however,  send 
out  detachments  along  the  coast; 
among  these  being  a  detachment  of 
200  men  under  Major  Gardiner,  who 
were  sent  to  take  possession  of  the 
Island  of  Port  Royal.  But  early  in 
February,  Gardiner  was  attacked  by 
General  Moultrie  and  compelled  to 
retreat  with  severe  loss.  For  the 
present,  therefore.  General  Prevost 
decided  to  make  no  further  attempts 
on  South  Carolina.* 

The  British  confined  their  opera- 
tions to  Georgia  and  endeavored  to 
recruit  their  army  from  the  Tories  of 
South  Carolina.  About  700  of  these 
banded  together  under  command  of 
Colonel  Boyd  and  marched  along  the 
western  frontier  of  South  Carolina, 
intending  to  join  the  British  at 
Augusta,  Ga.  Their  whole  jour- 
ney was  marked  by  plunder  and 
outrage,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  through  which  they  passed 
were  thoroughly  aroused.  The  Whig 
militia  of  the  district  of  Ninety  Six 
assembled  under  Colonel  Andrew 
Pickens  to  prevent  further  outrage 
on  the  part  of  the  Tories,  but  leaving 

•Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  464; 
McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  pp. 
d39--340;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  653. 


a  guard  at  the  Cherokee  fort  to  pre- 
vent the  Tories  from  crossing  the 
Savannah,  Pickens  departed  upon 
some  other  service,  and  during  the 
absence  the  Tories  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  river.  With  300  men, 
however,  Pickens  immediately  set  out 
in  pursuit,  and  on  February  14  the 
two  forces  met.  After  an  engagement 
lasting  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  the  Tories  gave  way  and  were 
utterly  routed  —  their  loss  being  40 
killed,  including  Colonel  Boyd,  while 
Pickens  lost  only  9  killed  and  several 
wounded.  Those  Tories  who  escaped 
quickly  dispersed  all  over  the  coun- 
try, some  going  to  North  Carolina 
and  others  returning  home,  where 
they  threw  themselves  upon  the 
mercy  of  their  State  government. 
Being  citizens  of  South  Carolina  they 
were  tried  in  the  regular  manner  and 
70  condemned  to  death,  but  only  five 
of  the  principals  were  executed  and 
the  others  were  pardoned.* 

General  Lincoln  fixed  his  encamp- 
ments at  Black  Swamp,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  Augusta  on  the  north  side. 
In  order  to  strengthen  the  last  and  to 
take  advantage  of  any  opportunity 
which  might  offer  for  crossing  the 
river  and  limiting  the  British  opera- 
tions to  the  sea-coast  of  Georgia,  Lin- 
coln sent  General  Ashe  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  country.    On  February 


•McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  337-338;  Lossipg,  Field-Book  of  the  RevolU' 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  605-506;  Stedman,  American 
War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108;  Ramsay,  American  Revolu" 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  p.  16. 
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10  Ashe  set  out  with  about  1,500 
North  Carolina  militia  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  Georgia  Continentals, 
arriving  three  days  later  at  the  camp 
of  General  Andrew  Williamson,  oppo- 
site Augusta.  Upon  the  approach 
of  the  American  forces,  Colonel 
Campbell  hastily  retreated  from 
Augusta  and  early  the  next  morning 
placed  fourteen  miles  between  his 
army  and  the  enemy.  Undoubtedly 
Campbell  ^-s  great  haste  was  due  to 
either  one  of  two  facts,  that  he  had 
received  false  intelligence  regarding 
the  strength  of  Ashe's  force,  or  had 
learned  of  the  arrival  of  a  large  body 
of  Continentals  at  Charleston.  This 
intelligence  was  credited  by  Campbell, 
who  saw  that,  if  he  did  not  make  a  , 
hasty  retreat,  escape  would  be  cut  off. 
Ascertaining  that  Campbell  had  aban- 
doned Augusta,  Lincoln  on  February 
16  instructed  Ashe  that,  were  the 
enemy  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
country,  he  should  follow  them  down 
as  fast  as  possible  and  prevent  a 
junction  with  the  British  forces  below. 
He  was  ordered  to  attack  the  small 
British  force  before  it  could  join  the 
other,  and  thus  be  in  a  position  to  de- 
cisevely  defeat  him.  On  the  22d  Lin- 
coln sent  Ashe  the  following  word :  **I 
think  that  Briar  Creek  will  be  a  good 
stand  for  you  until  some  plan  of  co- 
operation be  digested,  for  which  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  you  arrive  there,  I 
will  meet  you  at  the  Two  Sisters,  you 
appointing  the  time.''  With  1,200 
troops  and  200  light  horse,  Ashe 
crossed   the   Savannah,  and  on  the 


morning  of  the  27th  arrived  at  the 
lower  bridge  on  Briar  Creek;  Ashe 
now  having  gone  to  meet  Lincoln, 
General  Brian  and  Colonel  Samuel 
Elbert  placed  the  troops  in  camp.* 

On  March  2  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy  were  reported  as  having  been 
seen,  and  on  the  following  day  the 
commanders  were  informed  that  one 
of  the  soldiers  had  been  shot ;  but  little 
or  no  notice  was  taken  of  these 
occurrences.  Nor  was  anything  done 
toward  repairing  the  bridge  which 
Campbell  had  destroyed  on  his  march 
downward,  though  it  was  reported 
that  the  repairs  would  take  but  a  few 
hours.  Within  an  hour  after  the  re- 
port was  made  regarding  the  shooting 
of  this  soldier,  word  was  sent  from 
the  outposts  that  500  British  regulars 
were  at  the  ferry.  Soon  after  four 
o'clock,  a  few  of  the  American  horse 
returned  from  skirmishing  with  the 
enemy  and  orders  were  given  that  the 
troops  be  formed  into  platoons  from 
the  right  and  composed  into  a  colunm. 
Shortly  after  this  the  British  light 
infantry  appeared.  While  the  small 
body  of  British  regulars  was  making 
a  feint  in  front.  Lieutenant-colonel 
Prevost,  after  a  circuitous  march  of 
about  50  miles,  came  unexpectedly  on 
Ashe's  rear  with  about  900  troops,  in- 
cluding some  horse.f  Upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  British  light  infantry, 


*  On  these  moTements  see  Lossing,  FieUUBoch 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  606-507. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolutiotiy  pp.  464- 
465.  LoBsing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
ii.,  p.  507,  says  Prevost  had  1,800  men. 
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Ashe  said  to  Elbert,  the  commander 
of  the  continentals,  **  Sir,  yon  had 
better  advance  and  engage  them.^' 
The  Continentals,  though  not  more 
than  100  rank  and  file,  advanced  thirty- 
yards  in  front  of  the  enemy  and  began 
a  sharp  fire  upon  them ;  this  continu- 
ing for  about  fifteen  minutes.  Ashe 
and  the  North  Carolina  militia,  how- 
ever, remained  about  one  hundred 
yards  in  the  rear  entirely  inactive, 
and  instead  of  supporting  the  ad- 
vance party  were  so  panic  stricken 
that  they  fled  in  confusion  without 
even  discharging  their  muskets.  The 
Georgia  regulars,  therefore,  finding 
themselves  deserted  and  being  almost 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  abandoned 
the  conflict  and  used  their  utmost  en- 
deavors to  escape.  Elbert  exerted  all 
his  influence  to  rally  them,  but  it  was 
in  vain.  He  and  the  survivors  of  his 
brave  corps  were  made  prisoners. 
The  American  loss  was  150  killed  and 
227  captured.  None  had  any  chance 
of  escaping  except  by  crossing  the 
river,  in  attempting  which  many  were 
drowned;  of  those  who  reached  safety, 
a  large  number  returned  home  and 
never  afterward  rejoined  the  Ameri- 
can army,  the  number  that  did  so 
being  not  more  than  450.*  Thus  the 
British  secured  possession  of  Georgia, 
establishing  communication  with 
the  Indians  and  the  Tories  of 
North    and    South    Carolina.f      Sir 


•  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  343-345;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  607-508. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  368-369. 


James  Wright  was  then  reestablished 
in  his  former  oflSce  as  royal  gov- 
ernor.* 

The  people  of  South  Carolina  were 
determined  not  to  abandon  the  strug- 
gle without  a  supreme  effort  in  behalf 
of  their  liberty.  John  Eutledge  was 
elected  govemorf  and  endeavored  to 
send  reinforcements  to  the  army  and 
to  place  the  State  in  a  condition  to 
defend  itself  against  British  invasion. 
A  reinforcement  of  1,000  men  was 
sent  to  join  Lincoln,  who  on  April  23 
marched  up  the  Savannah  with  the 
main  body  of  his  army.  This  move- 
ment was  made  chiefly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  Georgia  Legis- 
lature, which  was  to  assemble  at  Au- 
gusta on  May  1.  At  this  time  the 
river  was  in  full  flood,  the  marshes 
and  swamps  along  its  banks  were 
completely  inundated ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved that  a  small  body  of  troops 
would  be  able  to  defend  the  country 
against  an  invading  army.  General 
Lincoln,  therefore,  left  only  200  Con- 
tinentals and  800  militia  under  Colo- 
nel Mcintosh,  the  whole  commanded 
by  General  Moultrie,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  distinguished  him- 
self at  Sullivan's  Island  in  1776.  It 
was  supposed  that  if  the  British 
should  invade  the  territory,  the  mi- 
litia would  probably  take  tiie  field  in 
defending  their  homes.  General  Pre- 
vost,  however,  pursued   a   different 

♦  S^  B.  F.  Stevens,  Facsimiles  of  M88.  in 
European  Archives  relating  to  America,  i775- 
1783,  nos.  1270,  1274. 

t  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
chap.  xiii. 
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course  than  that  which  the  Americans 
expected.  Instead  of  marching  up  the 
river  and  attacking  Lincoln  in  the  in- 
terior, Prevost  endeavored  to  compel 
the  return  of  Lincoln  from  his  expe- 
dition by  making  an  irruption  into 
South  Carolina.*  On  April  29,  after 
Lincoln  had  gone  a  long  distance  on 
his  way  toward  Augusta,  General 
Prevost,  with  2,500  troops  and  a  con- 
siderable force  of  Indians,  suddenly 
passed  the  river  near  Purrysburg, 
compelling  Mcintosh,  who  was  there 
stationed  with  a  small  force,  to  re- 
treat to  General  Moultrie  at  Black 
Swamp.f  Prevost  made  a  rapid 
march  into  the  interior  and  compelled 
Moultrie  to  retire  hastily  before  him, 
destroying  the  bridges  on  his  way. 
The  militia  showed  little  courage  in 
the  field  and  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  defend  the  passes  in  the  face 
of  large  numbers.  Moreover,  many 
of  those  under  Moultrie's  conmiand 
deserted,  and  the  State  government 
was  not  as  successful  in  recruiting  the 
militia  as  had  been  expected;  conse- 
quently, Moultrie's  force  was  rapidly 
diminished. 

Immediately  after  the  British  had 
passed  the  river,  Lincoln  was  in- 
formed of  the  movement;  but  as  he 
was  then  nearly  opposite  Augusta,  he 
considered  Prevost 's  movement  as  a 
feint  to  recall  him  from  the  upper 


parts  of  the  river.*  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  continue  in  his  project, 
and,  instead  of  being  recalled  himself, 
compelled  the  British  general  to  re- 
turn to  the  defense  of  Augusta.  Dis- 
patching a  body  of  300  light  troops 
to  Moultrie's  assistance  and  crossing 
the  river  at  Augusta,  he  continued 
upon  his  way  on  the  south  side  toward 
Savannah.  Meanwhile,  the  British 
had  suffered  little  opposition,  as 
Moultrie's  force  was  insufficient  to 
make  a  successful  resistance.  More 
over,  the  troops  were  in  a  state  of 
panic  because  of  the  plundering  tac- 
tics of  the  British,  who  seemed  deter- 
mined to  desolate  the  country  in  a 
most  uncivilized  manner.f  The  citi- 
zens of  Charleston  made  every  prepa- 
ration to  defend  the  city:  the  houses 
in  the  suburbs  were  destroyed;  can- 
non were  mounted  at  intervals  along 
the  peninsula  between  Ashley  and 
Cooper  rivers;  and  3,000  troops  were 
assembled  to  repel  the  threatened 
attack.:!: 

On  May  11  a  detachment  of  Pre- 
vost's  army  crossed  the  ferry  at  Ash- 
ley Eiver  and  appeared  before 
Charleston.il  Lincoln  in  the  mean- 
time had  sent  word  that  he  was  re- 


*  This  evidently  was  Prevost'g  original  inten- 
tion, but  as  the  way  to  Charleston  was  open  he 
detennined  to  pursue  it.  See  Stedman's  Ameri- 
can  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  110. 

t  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  352. 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  553. 

t  See  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  392-^95;  Ramsay,  Revolution  in  South 
Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  30-34. 

t  Moultrie  in  his  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  429,  esti- 
mates the  force  at  3,180  but  McCrady  says  that 
Rutledge's  estimate  of  2,500  is  nearer  the  truth. — 
South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  363-364. 

II  Tossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  11., 
pp.  553-554. 
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turning  toward  Charleston,  and  Gov- 
ernor Rutledge,  knowing  this,  desired 
to  gain  time.  He  therefore  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  British  and 
used  every  obstructive  tactic  with 
which  he  was  acquainted.  The  com- 
missioners from  the  American  garri- 
son were  instructed  to  **  propose 
neutrality  during  the  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and  that 
the  question  whether  the  state  belong 
to  Great  Britain  or  remain  one  of  the 
United  States,  be  determined  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  these 
powers.*'*  Prevost  refused  to  con- 
sider such  a  proposal  and  insisted 
that,  as  they  were  in  arms,  the  people 
of  the  city  must  surrender  as  pris- 
oners of  war.f  Rutledge  refused  to 
surrender  on  such  terms,  and  it  was 
expected  that  an  assault  would  be 
made  immediately.  But  as  Prevost 
had  learned  that  Lincoln  was  rapidly 
approaching,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  retreat,  as  he  had  no  hope  of  cap- 
turing the  city  by  assault. J 

Li  his  retreat,  however,  Prevost  did 
not  take  the  direct  route  by  which  he 
had  advanced,  for  Lincoln  was  near 
at  hand  with  his  army  and  in  Charles- 
ton there  was  a  considerable  garrison. 
Instead,  after  passing  Ashley  Ferry, 
he  turned  to  the  left  and  proceeded 


•McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  36^370;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  p.  433; 
Ramsay,  Revolution  in  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii., 
p.  27;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
267;  Moore,  Diary  of  the  American  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  162. 

t  McCrady,  pp.  373-375. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  il., 
p.  556. 


to  the  coast,  which,  because  of  its 
numerous  islands,  afforded  him  tne 
easiest  and  safest  means  by  which  he 
could  transport  his  baggage  to  Sa- 
vannah. As  the  British  possessed 
great  naval  superiority  over  the 
Americans,  pursuit  of  Prevost  was 
practically  out  of  the  question,  for 
the  British  naval  forces  in  the  vicinity 
were  able  to  give  Prevost  all  the  pro- 
tection necessary.  Having  reached 
the  coast,  Prevost  first  went  to  St. 
James  Island  and  then  to  St.  John, 
where  he  awaited  the  arrival  of  pro- 
visions sometime  previously  sent 
from  New  York.  In  spite  of  all  diflS- 
culties.  General  Lincoln  arrived  at 
Dorchester  from  Charleston  before 
Prevost  had  passed  the  Ashley  Ferry, 
and  upon  learning  the  direction  taken 
by  the  latter,  immediately  set  off  in 
pursuit.  He  soon  came  within  reach- 
ing distance  of  the  British  and  placed 
his  army  in  encampment,  the  two 
armies  then  being  about  thirty  miles 
from  Charleston.*  The  opposing 
forces  remained  in  their  respective 
positions  until  June  20,  when  a  de- 
tachment of  about  1,200  Americans 
attacked  700  British  and  Hessians  at 
Stono  Ferry.  For  over  an  hour  the 
contest  raged  and  probably  would 
have  resulted  in  victory  for  the 
Americans,  if  the  force  under  Moultrie 
had  succeeded  in  passing  over  to 
James  Island  in  time  so  as  to  attack 
the  British  from  a  different  point. 
But  Lincoln  decided  that  it  was  best 


•  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  382. 
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to  retire  and  draw  off  his  forces  in 
good  order.*  The  British  loss  was  23 
killed  and  103  wounded  ;t  the  Ameri- 
can loss  was  146,  including  24  officers 
killed  and  wounded,  beside  155  miss- 
ing.t  Three  days  after  the  battle,  the 
British  evacuated  Stono  Ferry  and 
Si  John  Island,  continuing  their 
march  until  they  reached  Beaufort 
on  the  island  of  Port  Royal,  where  a 
garrison  was  left  by  General  Prevost 
under  the  command  of  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Maitland.II 

The  heat  had  now  become  so  in- 
tense that  active  operations  were  im- 
possible, for  the  summer  clinaate  of 
the  South  acted  in  a  similar  manner 
as  the  winter  cold  of  the  North.  The 
chief  duties  of  the  commanders  dur- 
ing this  hot  season  were  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  fevers  in  the  army  and 
to  keep  their  soldiers  in  condition  for 
the  next  campaign,  which  would  prob- 
ably open  in  October.  The  American 
militia  dispersed,  leaving  Lincoln 
with  only  about  800  men  which  he 
placed  in  encampment  at  Sheldon, 
near  Beaufort.§  The  operations  car- 
ried  on  by  the  British  at  the  coast 
alarmed  Washington,  and,  weak  as 
his  own  army  was,  he  sent  a  detach- 
ment, consisting  of  Bland  *s  cavalry 


•  Ibid,  pp.  385-389 ;  Lee,  Memoirs  of  the  War, 
pp.  130-131;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.^pp. 
115-118;  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  495-498; 
Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  241. 

t  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.   118. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  555. 

II  Thid. 

I  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  395-396. 


regiment  and  the  troops  under  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel William  Washington* 
with  some  new  levies,  to  Lincoln's 
aid. 

The  principal  result  of  the  irrup- 
tion of  Prevost  into  South  Carolina 
was  the  pecuniary  loss  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  province,  for  it  did  no 
credit  to  the  British  army  nor  in  any 
w^y  served  the  British  cause.  Plun- 
der and  devastation  marked  every 
stage  of  the  march  of  the  British 
army;  houses  were  entered  and 
robbed  of  plate,  money,  jewels,  etc., 
and  oftentimes  what  the  soldiers 
could  not  carry  away  was  destroyed.* 
Large  numbers  of  slaves,  allured  by 
promises  of  freedom,  deserted  their 
homes  and  repaired  to  the  British 
army.  In  the  hope  of  gaining  the 
favor  of  the  British,  some  disclosed 
the  places  where  the  valuables  of 
their  masters  had  been  concealed. 
For  these  services  the  negroes  did  not 
obtain  the  expected  reward;  many 
were  shipped  to  and  sold  in  the  West 
Indies,  while  hundreds  died  of  camp 
fever.  Others,  overtaken  by  sickness 
and  disease,  were  ordered  from  the 
British  camp  and  went  to  the  woods, 
where  they  perished  miserably,  being 
afraid  to  return  to  their  masters  for 
proper  treatment.  In  this  way  it  is 
calculated  that  South  Carolina  lost 
about  4,000  slaves.  In  order  to  save 
as  much  as  possible  of  their  property, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  professed 
their  attachment  to  the  royal  cause,  f 


•Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  371. 

t  Grordon,    American    Revolution,   vol,    iii.,    pp. 
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During  1779-1780  there  were  few 
operations  of  any  note  by  either  the 
British  or  American  armies;  the  lat- 
ter remained  chiefly  on  the  defensive, 
while  the  British  devoted  themselves 
principally  to  punitive  expeditions 
and  enterprises,  with  the  hope  of  dis- 
tressing the  people  and  ruining  them 
so  that  they  would  abandon  the 
American  cause.  The  territory  sur- 
rounding Chesapeake  Bay  suffered 
greatly  from  these  depredations.  In 
1779  General  George  Collyer  (or  Col- 
lier), who  had  superseded  Admiral 
Gambler  as  commander  of  the  British 
naval  forces  in  America,  concerted  a 
plan  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton  for  in- 
terrupting the  commerce  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  destroying  the  maga- 
zines along  the  coast.  In  accordance 
with  this  plan,  1,800  men  under  Gen- 
eral Matthews  were  sent  out  under 
convoy;  the  whole  fleet  started  from 
Sandy  Hook  May  5,  1779,  and  three 
days  later  reached  the  Chesapeake. 
The  fleet  anchored  in  Hampton 
Boads,  and  on  the  10th  entered  the 
Elizabeth  Eiver.  The  American 
forces  in  that  vicinity  were  unable  to 
offer  effective  resistance  to  this  over- 
whelming force,  and  fled,  allowing 
the  British  troops  to  land 
unopposed.*  General  Matthews  es- 
tablished his  headquarters  at  Ports- 
nK)uth,  from  which  point  he  sent  out 

253-260  (ed.  1788) ;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  103-120. 

•See  Henry's  letters  of  May  11  and  12  to  the 
President  of  Congress  quoted  in  Tyler,  Life  of 
Patrick  Henry,  pp.  236-237;  Henry,  Life  of  Pat- 
rick Henry,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  239-240. 


small  parties  to  Norfolk,  Suflfolk, 
Kemp^s  Landing,  and  Gosport,  where 
it  is  claimed  that  they  destroyed  or 
carried  oflf  large  quantities  of  mili- 
tary stores  and  sank  or  abandoned 
more  than  130  ships,  some  of  which 
were  heavily  laden.*  The  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  public  and  individuals 
were  enormous,  without  being  of  any 
real  advantage  to  the  British.  Jeflfer- 
son  says  they  were  **  unjustifiable  by 
the  usage  of  civilized  nations.**  t 
After  having  accomplished  the  object 
of  this  expedition.  General  Matthews 
returned  north  to  New  York. J 

Meanwhile,  in  November,  1778, 
d*Estaing  had  sailed  for  the  West 
Indies  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
and  capturing  the  British  Islands. 
Dominica  had  already  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  but  to  offset  this 
the  British  had  captured  St.  Vin- 
cent's and  Grenada  and  spread  great 
alarm  throughout  the  West  Indies. 
The  fleets  of  the  two  nations  soon  en- 
gaged in  a  warm  but  indecisive  com- 
bat after  which  d'Estaing  prepared 
to  return  home  ;||  but  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  Governor  Rutledge,  General 
Lincoln  and  the  French  Consul,  he 

•  See  Henry's  letter  of  May  21,  quoted  in  Tyler, 
Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  238;  Henry,  vol.  iii., 
p.  241;  also  May  19,  vol.  ii.,  p.  30;  and  the 
British  aceount,  in  Virginia  Historical  Magamne, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  ISl. 

t  Ford's  ed,  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
242. 

t  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  260 
(ed.  1788) ;  Stedman,  American  War,  voL  ii.,  pp. 
136-139. 

I  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  voL  iii.,  pp. 
286-293  (ed.  1788) ;  Stedman,  American  War,  voL 
ii.,  pp.  91-101. 
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set  sail  for  Savannah,  where  on  Sep- 
tember 1,  1779,  he  arrived  with 
twenty-two  ships  of  the  line  and  a 
number  of  smaller  vessels.  Upon  his 
arrival,  the  Experiment,  a  50  gun 
ship,  and  several  other  British  ships 
were  captured.*  Upon  learning  of  the 
arrival  of  d^Estaing,  General  Lincoln, 
with  about  1,000  men,  marched  to 
Zubly^s  Ferry  on  the  Savannah,  but 
had  great  difficulty  in  crossing  the 
river  and  its  marshes.  On  the  even- 
ing of  September  13,  however,  he 
reached  the  southern  bank  and  en- 
camped on  the  heights  of  Ebenezer, 
about  twenty-three  miles  from  Sa- 
vannah. At  this  place  Colonel  Mcin- 
tosh with  his  detachment  reinforced 
him,  and  shortly  afterward  Pulaski's 
legion  arrived.  On  the  same  day  that 
Lincoln  passed  Zubly's  ferry,  d'Es- 
taing  landed  3,000  men  at  Beaulieu, 
and  on  September  16  the  two  armies 
united  before  Savannah,  f  At  Savan- 
nah was  General  Prevost  in  command 
of  the  British  troops  in  the  Southern 
provinces,  and,  apprehending  no 
danger  from  the  Americans,  he 
had  detached  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  troops  to  establish  outposts  in 
Georgia;  a  strong  detachment  was 
left  also  under  Colonel  Maitland  at 
Beaufort,  on  the  island  of  Port  Boyal, 
South  Carolina.    On  the  appearance 


of  the  French  fleet,  however,  Prevost 
called  in  his  outposts.^  So  slow  were 
the  movements  of  the  French  and 
Americans  that,  before  the  former 
had  landed  or  the  latter  had  crossed 
the  river,  all  the  British  detachments 
in  Georgia  had  assembled  at  Savan- 
nah, thus  bringing  the  number  of  the 
British  troops  up  to  nearly  2,500.t 

Upon  his  arrival  before  the  city, 
d'Estaing  summoned  Prevost  to  sur- 
render, but  being  anxious  to  gain 
time,  the  British  general,  under  some 
pretext,  persuaded  the  French  com- 
mander to  suspend  hostilities  for 
twenty-four  hours.  During  this  time 
he  pushed  forward  the  work  of 
[  strengthening  his  defences  with  all 
possible  speed,  and  before  the  twenty- 
four  hours  had  elapsed.  Colonel  Mait- 
land with  his  detachment  had  arrived 
from  Beaufort  Thereupon  the  Brit- 
ish general  announced  his  intention  to 
defend  the  city  to  the  last  extremity.  J 
The  French  and  American  generals 
determined  to  lay  siege  to  the  town 
and  began  their  preparations  with 
that  end  in  view.  Several  days  were 
consumed  in  bringing  up  heavy  ar- 
tillery and  stores  from  the  fleet  and 
ground  was  broken  before  the  town 
on  September  23,  1773.    By  October 


•  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  121-123; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  257. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  628-529. 


•  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128. 

t  Lee,  Memcira  of  the  War,  p.  137 ;  Stedman, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  127;  Moultrie's  Memoire,  vol.  IL,  p. 
41. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  478- 
479 ;  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  403-407;  Losaing,  Field-Book  of  the  RovoUi- 
tion,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  629-530. 
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1  the  lines  had  been  advanced  to 
within  300  yards  of  the  British 
works;  for  several  days  the  various 
batteries,  mounting  33  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  and  9  mortars,  bombarded  the 
fortifications,  and  a  floating  battery 
of  16  guns  constantly  played  upon 


to  expel  the  British  entirely  from  the 
province.  During  his  absence  in 
America,  the  French  West  Indies 
were  exposed  to  danger  from  the 
British  fleet ;  the  worst  season  of  the 
year  was  now  setting  in;  a  superior 
British  fleet  might  at  any  time  put  in 


them  from  the  river,  but  little  im- 
pression was  made  by  this  bombard- 
ment.* 

The  situation  of  the  allied  armies 
was  now  almost  desperate,  d'Estaing 
had  already  spent  more  time  in  the 
siege  than  he  supposed  it  would  take 


'  McCrady,  pp.  408-409. 


an  appearance;  and  in  view  of  all 
these  facts  his  officers  remonstrated 
against  longer  remaining  at  Savan- 
nah. Had  the  besiegers  continued 
their  present  tactics  a  few  days 
longer,  undoubtedly  they  would  have 
captured  the  city,  but  d'Estaing  felt 
that  he  could  not  spare  this  time,  and 
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consequently  it  became  necessary 
either  to  abandon  the  siege  or  to 
storm  the  works.  The  besiegers  de- 
termined upon  the  latter  alternative. 
On  the  morning  of  October  9  a  heavy 
bombardment  was  begun  against  the 
town,  and  3,500  French  and  950 
Americans,  led  by  d'Estaing  and 
Lincoln,  advanced  in  three  columns  to 
the  assault.*  Meanwhile  the  garrison 
had  not  been  idle,  but  had  consider- 
ably strengthened  the  fortifications 
and  had  skiUfully  placed  their  bat- 
teries. As  a  result,  when  the  French 
land  Americans  advanced  to  the  as- 
sault, they  met  with  a  warm  recep- 
tion. The  batteries  opened  upon  them 
with  a  well  directed  and  destructive 
fire,  but  they  resolutely  advanced  and 
finally  succeeded  in  mounting  the 
parapet.  Both  the  French  and  Ameri- 
cans planted  a  standard  on  a  redoubt, 
but  when  they  attempted  to  force 
their  way  inside  the  works  the 
slaughter  was  terrible.f  In  addition, 
while  the  opposition  in  front  was 
great,  their  flanks  were  galled  by  the 
fire  of  the  batteries.  At  the  head  of 
200  troops  Pulaski  galloped  between 
the  batteries  toward  the  town  so  as  to 
take  the  garrison  in  the  rear,  but  he 
was  killed  and  his  squadron  dis- 
persed. For  nearly  an  hour  the 
French  and  Americans  stood  the 
terrific  fire  from  the  British,  but  were 


finally  compelled  to  retreat.  The 
French  lost  in  killed  and  wounded 
about  640  men  and  the  Americans 
450,  while  the  British  loss  was  com- 
paratively small.* 

No  hope  of  taking  the  town  now 
remained,  and  on  October  18  after 
d'Estaing  had  removed  the  heavy 
artillery,  both  armies  abandoned  the 
siege.  d'Estaing  marched  away 
slowly,  so  as  to  protect  General  Lin- 
coln's retreat  and  to  secure  him  from 
pursuit  from  the  garrison.  The 
Americans  recrossed  the  Savannah  at 
Zubly's  Ferry  and  took  a  position  in 
South  Carolina.  The  French  imme- 
diately embarked,  but  hardly  were 
they  aboard  when  a  violent  storm  * 
dispersed  the  fleet.  While  the  results 
of  this  expedition  were  exceedingly 
discouraging,  yet  the  French  fleet 
rendered  material  aid  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  by  disconcerting  the  plans 
of  the  British.  Even  this  under  the 
present  conditions  was  of  great  serv- 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  480; 
McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  pp. 
409-414. 

t  Among  the  killed  was  Sergeant  Jasper,  the 
hero  of  Moultrie  —  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of 
Marionf  pp.  75-79. 


•  Georgia  Historical  Society  Collections,  vol.  v., 
pt.  i.;  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  The  Influence  of  Sea 
Power. upon  History,  pp.  374-375;  Fisher, -fiftrti^- 
gle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  257- 
260;  Stevens,  Facsimiles,  no.  2010;  Bancroft,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  372-374;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution, pp.  481-482;  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of 
Marion,  chap.  viii.  Estimates  of  the  losses  vary 
greatly.  The  above  figures  are  from  Moultrie's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  41;  Lossing  {Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  622)  gives  practically 
the  same  figures  —  637  and  467.  Lee  {Memoirs 
of  the  War,  p.  142)  states  the  American  loss  to 
have  been  240;  Stedman  {American  War,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  131)  says  264;  Ramsay  {Revolution  in 
South  Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  p.  45)  says  257;  and 
McCrady  {South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  p. 
417)   says  250  Americans  and  337  French. 
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ice  to  the  American  army.  Neverthe- 
less the  Americans  had  anticipated 
snch  brilliant  results  from  the  co- 
operation of  the  French  fleet  that  the 
failure  of  the  expedition  threw  a  deep 
gloom  over  the  Southern  provinces 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  cause  of  in- 
dependence were  more  desperate  at 
the  present  time  than  at  any  former 
period  of  the  war.  General  Lincohi 
asked  for  help  and  Congress  took 
every  step  in  its  power  to  give  the 
succor  so  imperatively  needed,  but 
the  paper  money  had  now  become  so 
depreciated  that  only  the  most  ardent 
patriots  would  take  it,  and  conse- 
quently it  was  almost  impossible  to 
furnish  supplies  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  army.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  successes  of  the  British  had  raised 
high  the  hopes  of  the  Tories. 

While  the  siege  of  Savannah  was 
in  progress,  Colonel  John  White  of 
the    Georgia   line    executed    an    in- 


genious enterprise  of  partisan  war- 
fare. Before  the  French  fleet  arrived, 
a  British  captain  with  111  men  had 
taken  post  near  the  Ogeeche  River, 
about  twenty-five  miles  from  Savan- 
nah. At  this  place  .were  also  five 
British  vessels,  four  of  which  were 
armed  —  the  largest  with  14  guns  and 
the  smallest  with  4.  Late  on  the  night 
of  September  30,  White  with  six  fol- 
lowers, including  a  servant,  kindled  a 
number  of  fires  in  different  places,  so 
as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  large 
encampment.  He  then  went  forward 
to  the  British  encampment,  with  a 
supposed  summons  from  the  Ameri- 
can commander  to  the  British  to  sur- 
render. Believing  that  a  superior 
force  was  in  the  neighborhood,  the 
British  officer  deemed  it  wise  to  sub- 
mit without  making  any  defence.  By 
this  ruse  all  were  taken  prisoners  and 
conducted  to  the  American  post  at 
Sunbury,  twenty-five  miles  distant* 
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At  this  time  the  American  army 
was  in  sore  straits,  for  both  clothing 
and  food  were  deficient.  During  1779 
and  1780,  crops  had  been  poor;  the 
labors  of  the  farmers  had  been  in- 


terrupted by  calls  to  military  duties 
and  the  depredations  of  various  de- 
tachments   of    the    army.     Further- 


•  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  179-180. 
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more,  those  farmers  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  good  crops  were 
loathe  to  part  with  them  for  the  con- 
tinental paper  money  then  in  circula- 
tion, because  of  its  great  depreciation 
in  value  as  compared  with  coin. 
Finally,  however,  the  necessities  of 
the  army  became  so  urgent  that 
Washington  called  upon  the  magis- 
trates of  the  adjacent  counties  for 
specified  quantities  of  provisions,  to 
be  delivered  to  the  army  within  a  cer- 
tain time.  He  also  was  compelled  to 
send  out  detachments  of  troops  to 
take  provisions  from  the  farmers 
and  citizens  by  force,  but  at  length 
this  expedient  failed,  for  there  were 
no  more  supplies  in  the  country  ad- 
jacent to  the  quarters  of  the  army. 
Beside  this,  the  morals  and  discipline 
of  the  army  were  endangered  and  the 
affections  of  the  people  were  much 
alienated  by  these  impressments. 
Prior  to  this  time  the  inhabitants  had 
leaned  toward  the  American  cause, 
chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  experienced  much  better  treat- 
ment from  the  Americans  than  from 
the  British.  They  had  looked  up  to 
Washington  as  their  protector,  and  to 
a  great  extent  had  willingly  supplied 
him  with  the  provisions  he  needed. 
But  when  Continental  money  began 
to  depreciate  so  rapidly,  the  in- 
habitants lost  their  ardor  for  the 
cau-se  and  would  not  send  supplies, 
unless  reimbursed  in  coin.  Washing- 
ton was  now  confronted  with  the 
alternatives  either  of  disbanding  his 
troops    or    of    supporting   them    by 


force;  he  was  between  the  two  prob- 
lems of  supplying  the  army  and  at  the 
same  time  protecting  the  property  of 
the  inhabitants ;  and  to  supply  the  one 
without  offending  the  other  seemed 
almost  an  impossibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  Washington  experienced  much 
difficulty  in  maintaining  discipline 
among  the  soldiers  and  in  restraining 
them  when  dispatched  for  provisions 
from  plundering  the  houses  of  the  in- 
habitants. To  preserve  order  and 
subordination  in  an  army  like  that 
under  Washington,  even  if  well  fed, 
promptly  paid,  and  properly  clothed, 
would  have  been  a  task  of  no  little 
difficulty;  but  when  they  were  desti- 
tute not  only  of  the  comforts,  but  also  . 
of  the  necessities  of  life,  the  task  be- 
came doubly  difficult,  and  required 
capabilities  which  are  rarely  found  in 
any  one  man.  Nevertheless,  Wash- 
ington displayed  the  firmness  and 
ability  necessary  in  this  crisis  and 
not  only  retained  the  services  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  army,  but  also  kept 
the  good  will  of  the  major  portion  of 
the  inhabitants. 

In  June,  1779,  the  army  was 
cheered  by  the  news  that  after  much 
hesitation  Spain  had  joined  France  in 
the  war  against  Great  Britain.  In  its 
attempt  to  settle  the  various  ques- 
tions arising  in  connection  with  this 
new  alliance,  Congress  found  great 
difficulty,  for  both  France  and  Spain 
seemed  bent  upon  obtaining  conces- 
sions which  the  Americans  were  un- 
willing to  give.  Because  of  her  as- 
sistance,   the    French    minister    at- 
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tempted  to  obtain  for  Spain  the  con- 
cession of  the  Floridas  and  exclusive 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi, 
while  for  France  he  sought  the  New- 
foundland fisheries.  The  debates  in 
Congress  regarding  these  matters 
were  long  and  often  angry,  for  the 
terms  offered  by  the  French  court 
were  unreasonable  and  conflicted  with 
the  interests  of  the  various  States. 
That  which  one  State  or  one  section 
was  willing  to  concede  as  being  of  no 
importance,  the  other  considered 
vital.  The  South  would  not  listen  to 
anything  but  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  while  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  particularly  Massachu- 
setts, refused  to  consider  any  terms 
which  surrendered  the  right  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  Eventually, 
however,  a  compromise  was  reached 
by  which  Florida  was  given  to  Spain, 
but  no  decision  was  reached  upon 
other  matters.  Upon  one  point  all 
were  decided  —  that  the  war  should 
be  maintained  until  independence  had 
been  established.* 

Meanwhile,  because  of  deficiency  of 
provisions  and  equipment,  Washing- 
ton could  not  undertake  anything  of  a 
decisive  character.  The  army  num- 
bered only  about  13,000  troops,  while 
the  British  numbered  between  16,000 
and  17,000  and  were  strongly  fortified 
in    New    York    and    Rhode    Island. 


•  See  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  73-87;  Bancroft,  vol. 
v.,  pp.  32(V-327;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  131-135;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American 
Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  248  et  acq.,  262,  and 
authorities  cited. 

Vou  III  —  12 


Moreover,  a  British  fleet  supported 
the  British  army  and  gave  them  every 
means  for  concentrating  their  forces 
at  a  given  point  before  the  American 
army  could  march  to  meet  them.  This 
was  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
the  movements  of  the  two  armies  in 
the  Highlands  of  New  York.  At 
various  times  divisions  of  both 
armies  were  posted  on  each  side  of 
the  Hudson;  the  British  could  cross 
directly  over  th^  river  and  unite  their 
forces  in  any  particular  enterprise, 
while  the  Americans  could  not  safely 
cross  unless  they  made  a  wide  circuit 
to  avoid  the  British  shipping. 

Washington  considered  the  preser- 
vation of  West  Point  and  its  depend- 
encies of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
to  make  their  security  certain  he  was 
compelled  to  refuse  applications  of 
neighboring  States  for  troops  to  de- 
fend local  points.  He  realized  that 
if  his  force  were  subdivided  into 
small  detachments,  the  enemy  could 
easily  cut  these  detachments  off  and 
destroy  his  entire  army,  piece  by 
piece.  On  June  1,  1779,  Clinton  ad- 
vanced up  the  Hudson  for  the  pur- 
pose of  attacking  the  American  works 
at  Stony  Point,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  and  Verplanck's  point  op- 
posite. The  Americans  had  not  yet 
completed  the  fortifications  at  West 
Point,  and  upon  the  British  advance 
were  compelled  to  abandon  them. 
As  a  result.  Fort  Lafayette  on  Ver- 
planck's  Point  became  untenable,  and 
after  it  had  been  completely  invested 
by  Clinton,  the  garrison  surrendered 
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as  prisoners  of  war.  The  British  then 
made  preparations  for  completing  the 
fortifications  on  both  sides  and 
placing  them  in  a  strong  state  of  de- 
fence.* Clinton  thereupon  returned 
to  New  York  and  prepared  to  send 
out  predatory  expeditions  against  the 
maritime  towns  of  Connecticut,  as  had 
been  done  in  Virginia. 

In  command  of  the  ships  of  war  and 
transports  sent  out  with  this  expedi- 
tion was  Sir  George  Collyer,  while 
the  land  forces,  consisting  of  2,600 
troops,  were  under  the  command  of 
Governor  Tryon,  assisted  by  General 
Garth.  On  July  4  these  commanders 
issued  an  address  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Connecticut,  inviting  them  to  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  to  the  mother 
country,  and  promising  protection  to 
person  and  property  for  all  who 
should  remain  peaceably  in  their 
residences,  but  with  the  exception  of 
the  civil  and  military  officers  of  the 
government;  but  those  who  failed  to 
heed  the  warning  were  threatened 
with  condign  punishment.  The  Eng- 
lish troops  were  immediately  landed 
and  the  work  of  devastation  began, 
so  that  the  people  had  no  time  to  con- 
sider the  terms  even  had  they  wished 


•Bancroft,  vol  v.,  p.  329;  Stedman,  American 
War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  140;  Gordon,  American  Revolu- 
tion, yo\,  iii.,  p.  261;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  626-528;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol  vii.,  pp.  465-170,  479-480;  the  let- 
ters of  St.  Clair,  McDougall  and  Malcolm  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  307-308;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  743-744;  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  pp. 
170-171. 


before  a  force  was  employed  to  com- 
pel their  obedience.* 

On  July  5  the  troops  under  Tryon 
were  landed  at  East  Haven,  and  those 
under  Garth  at  West  Haven.  The 
troops  under  Garth  then  marched 
toward  New  Haven,  where  they  ar- 
rived about  noon  after  having  been 
harassed  on  the  way  by  the  militia 
and  the  inhabitants  who  joined  them. 
Immediately  upon  entering  the  town, 
the  troops  began  to  plunder  the 
houses  promiscuously ;  the  Whigs  and 
Tories  suffered  alike,  all  having  their 
money,  plate,  jewelry,  etc.,  and  even 
much  of  their  furniture  carried  off 
and  wantonly  destroyed.  News  of 
these  outrages  spread  rapidly  and  the 
militia  collected  so  quickly  that  the 
commanders  deemed  it  wise  to  re- 
treat. Furthermore,  the  British  sol- 
diers had  become  disorderly  through 
liquor  and  were  in  a  state  of  insubor- 
dination. The  next  morning  the 
troops  suddenly  retreated  without 
putting  into  effect  the  intended  design 
of  burning  the  town,  though  after 
they  had  secured  their  own  safety 
they  did  burn  some  stores  on  the  long 
wharf.  At  East  Haven  the  troops 
under  Tryon  burned  a  number  of 
houses  and  killed  many  of  the  cattle 
in  the  adjoining  fields,  but  by  the 
afternoon  the  militia  had  collected  in 
such  large  numbers  that  Tryon  re- 
treated on  board  the  transport  and  in 
the  evening  sailed  for  Fairfield.t  On 
Wednesday     afternoon     the     troops 

•  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  469. 
t  Johnston,  Connecticut,  p.  308. 
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landed  at  the  latter  place,  and  Gov- 
ernor Tryon  immediately  sent  an  ad- 
dress to  the  militia,  under  conmiand 
of  Colonel  Whiting,  allowing  an  hour 
in  which  to  answer,  and  threatening 
that  if  the  town  did  not  surrender  it 
would  be  burned.  Colonel  Whiting 
answered:  **  The  flames  have  now 
preceded  their  answer  to  your  flag, 
and  they  will  persist  to  oppose  to  the 
utmost,  that  power  which  is  exerted 
against  injured  innocence.'^  During 
the  night  of  July  7  and  8  the  British 
troops  plundered  the  town  and  finally 
laid  it  in  ashes,  the  devastation  cov- 
ering a  tract  of  two  miles  square, 
reaching  as  far  as  Green-farms, 
though  not  to  Greenfield.  The  British 
troops  then  retreated  to  their  ship- 
ping and  crossed  the  Sound  to  the 
shore  of  Long  Island  whence  they 
later  sailed  to  Norwalk  which  suffered 
a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Fairfield.  At 
Norwalk  80  dwelling  houses,  22 
stores,  17  shops,  4  mills,  2  houses  of 
public  worship,  87  bams  and  5  vessels 
were  burned,  as  were  82  dwelling 
houses,  15  stores,  15  shops,  2  houses 
of  public  worship  and  55  barns  at 
Fairfield.  At  Green-farms  15  dwell- 
ing houses,  several  stores,  1  house  of 
worship  and  11  bams  were  burned. 
At  New  Haven  the  stores  were  de- 
stroyed and  a  number  of  houses  at 
East  Haven.* 


While  the  British  were  engaged  in 
this  work  of  devastation,  Washington 
laid  plans  for  the  capture  of  Stony 
Point,  determining  to  take  it  by  as- 
sault. The  conduct  of  the  expedition 
was  entrusted  to  *'  Mad  Anthony  ** 
Wayne.*  A  detachment  of  1,200  light 
infantry  was  placed  under  his  com- 
mand and,  after  marching  fourteen 
miles,  he  reached  the  vicinity  of  the 
fort  toward  midnight  July  16.  He 
immediately  began  preparations  for 
the  assault  and  ordered  that  every 
man  should  advance  silently  with  un- 
loaded musket  and  fixed  bayonet.  He 
demanded  strict  obedience  to  his  in- 
structions, as  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  silence  be  maintained  to 
make  the  expedition  a  success.  A 
soldier  disobeyed  the  conamand  and 
began  to  load  his  musket  and  though 
the  order  was  repeated,  he  persisted 
in  loading,  whereupon  he  was  inmie- 
diately  run  through  by  an  officer  with 
his  sword.  Discipline  and  obedience 
to  orders  were  indispensable  to  the 
success  of  the  expedition,  for  had  the 
British  been  warned,  undoubtedly  the 
result  would  have  been  far  different,  t 

The  right  column  was  composed  of 
150  volunteers  under  Lieutenant- 
colonel  Louis  de  Fleury,  while  the  left 
colunm  was  composed  of  100  volun- 
teers under  Major  John  Stuart  (or 


•Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
265-268  (ed.  1788) ;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  142;  Johnston,  Connecticut,  pp.  308-309; 
Connecticut  State  Records,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  423-426; 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  329-330;  Carrington,  Bat- 
tles of  the  Revolution,  pp.  469-471;   the  letters 


in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  314-316;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  i.,  pp.  422-427. 

*  For  the  manner  in  which  this  name  was  given 
him,  see  StilU,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line, 
p.  207  et  seq. 
'     t  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  193   (Abbatt's  ed.). 
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Stewart) ;  preceding  each  column 
was  a  forlorn  hope  of  20  picked  men 
under  command  of  Lieutenants 
James  Gibbons  and  George  Knox, 
these  being  sent  forward  to  remove 
any  obstructions  that  migM  be  in  the 
way.*  Shortly  after  twelve  o'clock 
the  American  troops  advanced  to  the 
assault  and,  in  the  face  of  a  tremen- 
dous and  incessant  musketry  fire  and 
grape-shot  from  the  cannon,  forced 
their  way  over  the  ramparts.  Both 
columns  met  in   the   centre   of   the 


enemy's  works  at  about  the  same 
time.  Colonel  Fleury  was  the  first 
to  enter  the  fort  and  with  his 
own  hand  struck  the  British  stand- 
ard.f  Major  Thomas  Posey  was  the 
first  to  give  the  watchword  **  The  fort 
is  ours.''  The  American  loss  was  15 
killed  and  83  wounded;  the  British 
loss  was  20  killed,  74  wounded,  and  58 


missing,  while  472  were  captured 
(some  say  543).  Among  the  number 
captured  were  the  commander  of  the 
fort.  Colonel  Henry  Johnston,  and 
several  other  officers;  the  stores  cap- 
tured were  valued  at  $158,640.  Two 
flags  and  two  standards  were  taken, 
the  former  belonging  to  the  garrison, 
the  latter  to  the  seventeenth  regiment. 
Out  of  the  forlorn  hope  sent  forward 
under  Lieutenant  Gibbon,  17  were 
killed  or  wounded.* 

In  his  report  of  the  assault  General 
Wayne  speaks  very  highly  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  officers  and  troops,  es- 
pecially mentioning  Colonels  Fleury 
and  Butler  and  Major  Stuart.  In  the 
action  Lieutenant-colonel  Hay  was 
wounded  in  the  thigh  and  General 
Wayne  himself  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  head  but,  with  the  sup- 
port of  his  aides,  continued  the  march 
with  the  troops  and  entered  the  fort 
at  the  same  time.  In  his  letter  to 
Congress  Washington  speaks  very 
highly  of  the  conduct  of  officers  and 
men  and  particularly  mentions  Lieu- 
tenants Gibbon  and  Knox,  who  com- 
manded the  forlorn  hope,  as  having 
conducted   themselves   with   conspic- 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  473 ; 
Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  p.  190 
et  seq. 

t  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  pp.  17&-179. 


•  See  H.  P.  Johnston,  The  Storming  of  Stony 
Point  (1900) ;  the  account  by  Henry  B.  Dawson; 
Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp.  182- 
196,  208-210,  396-416;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  p.  473;  Jones,  New  York  in  the  Rev- 
olution, vol.  i.,  pp.  311-313;  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  144-148;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  268  (ed.  1788); 
Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  144-146; 
Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vii.,  pp. 
487-490,  492-500;  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  vi.,  appendix,  p.  537  et  seq. 
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nous  bravery.  With  regard  to  Gen- 
eral Wayne  Washington  said  **  that 
his  conduct  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  arduous  enterprise,  merits  the 
warmest  approbation  of  Congress ;  he 
improved  on  the  plan  reconmaended 
by  me,  and  executed  it  in  a  manner 
that  does  signal  honor  to  his  judg- 
ment and  to  his  bravery.  In  a  critical 
moment  of  the  assault  he  received  a 
flesh  wound  in  the  head,  with  a  musket 
ball,  but  continued  leading  on  his  men 
with  unshaken  fimmess.'*  *  As  a  re- 
ward for  their  bravery.  Congress  pre- 
sented a  gold  medal  to  General 
Wayne,  and  silver  medals  to  Colonel 
Fleury  and  Major  Stuart.  Lieuten- 
ants Gibbon  and  Eaiox  were  brevetted 
captains,  and  in  accordance  with 
Washington's  desires.  Congress  di- 
rected that  the  value  of  the  military 
stores  captured  be  distributed  among 
the  soldieBS.t 

Washington  had  planned  to  make 
an  attack  on  Fort  Lafayette  at  the 
same  time,  and  directed  that  two 
brigades  under  General  McDougall  be 
held  in  readiness  to  make  the  assault 
as  soon  as  information  was  received 
that  General  Wayne  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  his  attack  upon  Stony 
Point.  McDougall,  however,  did  not 
advance  in  time,  and  the  British  gar- 
rison at  Fort  Lafayette  had  received 
suflScient  warning  to  prepare  them- 

*  StiU^,  Wayne  and  the  Pennaylvania  Line,  p. 
198. 

iJowmdU  of  Congrese,  vol.  v.,  pp.  226-227; 
Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  172-174;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  748- 
759;  Stille,  pp.  198  et  »eg.,  416-418. 


selves  for  resistance.  Wayne  turned 
the  artillery  of  Stony  Point  upon  the 
British  ships  which  lay  in  the  river 
and  compelled  them  to  drop  down  a 
considerable  distance.*  He  fired  also 
on  Verplanck's  Point,  but  owing  to 
the  great  distance  his  shot  had  little 
effect  upon  the  works.  As  McDougall 
had  lost  the  critical  moment  of  as- 
saulting Fort  Lafayette,  the  plan  of 
operation  against  it  was  considerably 
changed.  General  Robert  Howe  was 
placed  in  command  of  McDougall  ^s 
forces  and  was  provided  with  cannon 
to  make  a  breach  in  the  fortifications ; 
but  before  he  was  able  to  act,  it  was 
found  expedient  to  retreat.t 

When  Clinton  received  word  of  the 
capture  of  Stony  Point,  he  abandoned 
his  design  against  New  London  and 
the  other  Connecticut  towns,  recalled 
his  transports  and  troops,  and  sent  a 
large  body  to  the  assistance  of  the 
garrison  at  Fort  Lafayette.  He  him- 
self soon  followed  with  a  larger  force, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
draw  Washington  into  a  general 
battle  for  the  possession  of  Stony 
Point.  However,  the  failure  of  the 
expedition  against  Fort  Lafayette 
made  the  possession  of  Stony  Point 
of  little  importance,  and  after  the 
Americans  had  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations, the  place  was  evacuated.  The 
British  thereupon  took  possession,  re- 


•  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  240-241;  the  letters  in  Sparks,  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  319-322, 
325-328;  Hpath's  Memoirs,  pp.  194-196  (Abbatt's 
ed.). 
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built  the  fortifications  and  placed  a 
strong  garrison  there.*  After  he 
found  that  Washington  could  not  be 
drawn  from  his  encampment,  Clinton 
returned  to  New  York. 

Meanwhile,  the  British  had  con- 
ducted an  expedition  into  Maine  sim- 
ilar to  that  in  Connecticut.  In  June, 
1779,  Colonel  Francis  Maclean,  in 
command  of  a  dtetafchment  from  Hali- 
fax, determined  to  establish  a  post  ou 
the  Penobscot,  in  the  easternmost  part 
of  what  was  then  Massachusetts.  The 
Boston  people  immediately  planned 
to  repel  the  invaders  and  equipped  a 
considerable  fleet.  General  Lovell 
was  placed  in  command  of  about  1,000 
militia  and  sent  to  the  scene  of  action, 
the  American  fleet  arriving  at  Penob- 
scot Bay  July  25.  Because  of  the  op- 
position of  some  British  war  vessels 
and  the  rugged  nature  of  the  coast, 
three  days  were  spent  in  effecting  a 
landing.  Thus  Maclean  had  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  his  fortifications. 
Lovell  established  a  battery  within 
750  yards  of  the  works  and  for  sev- 
eral days  maintained  a  brisk  cannon- 
ade. Lovell  only  awaited  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  to  make  an  assault ; 
but  before  these  reinforcements  ar- 
rived, he  was  informed,  August  13, 
that  General  George  Collyer  with  a 
large  naval  force  had  entered  the  bay. 
Lovell  was  therefore  compelled  to  em- 
bark his  troops  and  cannon  and  de- 
part from  the  vicinity.  The  British 
at  once  pursued,  and  during  the  flight 


the  Warren,  a  32  gun  frigate,  and  14 
other  smaller  vessels  were  either 
blown  up  or  taken.  Confusion  pre- 
vailed among  the  Americans  and 
finally  the  troops  were  landed  in  an 
uncultivated  part  of  the  country  and 
the  transports  burned.  The  troops 
were  then  compelled  to  find  their  way 
through  miles  of  unbroken  forests  to 
a  settled  country  and  on  the  march 
large  numbers  perished.  After  this 
expedition,  Collyer  returned  to  New 
York,  where  he  resigned  command  of 
the  fleet,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Admiral  Arbuthnot,  who  in  the  mean- 
time had  arrived  from  England  with 
ships  of  war,  reinforcements,  sup- 
plies, etc.* 

As  an  offset  to  this  exploit.  Major 
Henry  Lee  performed  a  most  daring 
feat  when  he  surprised  the  British 
post  at  Paulus  Hook,  in  full  view  of 
the  British  garrison  at  New  York. 
Washington  favored  the  project,f  and 
Lee  energetically  entered  upon  the 
enterprise.  With  300  men,  he  set  out 
on  August  18  and  during  the  night 
made  the  attack.  He  was  completely 
successful  and  captured  160  prison- 
ers, including  several  officers.  Fear- 
ing an  attack  from  the  garrison  at 
New  York,  Lee  decided  not  to  spend 
the  time  necessary  to  destroy  the  bar- 
racks   and    artillery,    but    retreated 


•  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. 


•  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  166  et  acq,;  Col- 
lections of  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  vol.  vii., 
pp.  121-126;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  306  (ed.  1788)  ;  Stedman,  American  War, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  147-151;  Jones,  Xew  York  in  the  Rev- 
olution, vol.  i.,  pp.  296-299. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii.,  p.  W5. 
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while  there  was  opportunity.*  For 
this  exploit,  Congress  awarded  Lee  a 
gold  medal. 

Washington  had  hoped  that 
d^Estaing  would  render  great  assist- 
ance in  a  combined  attack  upon  New 
York,  but  when  the  operations  at  the 
South  proved  abortive,  all  expecta- 
tions of  aid  in  the  northern  campaign 
were  abandoned  and  toward  the  close 
of  December  Washington  placed  the 
army  in  winter  quarters.  These 
quarters  were  chosen  for  convenience 
of  wood,  water,  and  provisions  and 
also  to  best  protect  the  country.  The 
army  was  divided  into  two  divisions, 
the  northern  being  placed  under  com- 
mand of  General  Heath  and  stationed 
with  a  view  to  the  security  of  West 
Point  and  the  surrounding  territory. 
The  other  division  was  encamped  at 
Morristown,  New  Jersey.f     In  this 


*Carringioni  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  475; 
Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  27,  33-34 ;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  227-229. 

t  That  the  reader  may  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
'every  day  routine  of  life  at  camp  and  an  idea 
of  the  manner  in  which  Washington  lived,  we 
quote  a  letter  from  Washington  to  Dr.  John  Coch- 
ran, surgeon-general  and  physician  to  the  army, 
in  which  the  grave  and  dignified  commander-in- 
chief  evinces  that  he  could  he  playful  even  while 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  country  were  pressing 
heavily  upon  his  attention.  The  letter  is  dated, 
West  Point,  August  16,  1779.  "Dear  Doctor:— 
I  have  asked  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Livingston 
to  dine  with  me  tomorrow,  hut  am  I  not  in  honor 
bound  to  apprize  them  of  their  fare?  As  I  hate 
deception,  even  where  the  imagination  only  is 
concerned,  I  wilL  It  is  needless  to  premise,  that 
my  table  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  ladies.  Of 
this  they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday.  To  say  how 
it  is  usually  covered,  is  rather  more  essential,  and 
this  shall  be  the  purport  of  my  letter.  Since 
our  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  had  a 


situation,  which  was  well  calculated 
to  protect  the  country  south  of  New 
York,  Washington,  with  the  principal 
division  of  the  army,  took  his  station 
for  the  winter.* 

During  the  winter  Washington  was 
unable  to  undertake  any  important 
enterprise,  but  a  number  of  small  ex- 
peditions were  sent  out  to  harass  and 
annoy  the  British.  On  January  14, 
1780,  Lord  Stirling  was  placed  in 
command  of  an  expedition  to  attack 


ham,  sometimes  a  shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the 
head  of  the  table,  a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the 
foot,  and  a  dish  of  beans,  or  greens,  almost  im- 
perceptible, decorates  the  centre.  When  the  cook 
has  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure,  which  I  presume  will 
be  the  case  tomorrow,  we  have  two  beef-steak 
pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space,  and 
reducing  the  distance  between  dish  and  dish  to 
about  six  feet,  which,  without  them,  would  be 
nearly  twelve  feet  apart.  Of  late  he  has  had  the 
surprising  sagacity  to  discover,  that  apples  will 
make  pies,  and  it  is  a  question,  if,  in  the  violence 
of  his  efforts,  we  do  not  get  one  of  apples,  instead 
of  having  both  of  beef-steaks.  If  the  ladies  can 
put  up  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  submit 
to  partake  of  it  on  plates  once  tin,  but  now  iron, 
(not  become  so  by  labor  of  scouring,)  I  shall  be 
happy  to  see  them." — Sparks,  JUfe  of  Washington, 
pp.  302-306;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iii., 
p.  649. 

•  "  The  operations  of  the  enemy,  this  campaign," 
said  Washington,  writing  to  Lafayette,  in  France, 
"have  been  confined  to  this  establishment  of 
works  of  defence,  taking  a  post  at  King's  Ferry, 
and  burning  the  defenceless  towns  of  New  Haven, 
Fairfield,  and  Norwalk,  on  the  Sound,  within 
reach  of  their  shipping,  where  little  else  was, 
or  could  be  opposed  to  them,  than  the  cries  of 
distressed  women  and  children ;  but  these  were  of- 
fered  in  vain.  Since  these  notable  exploits,  they 
have  never  stepped  out  of  their  works,  or  beyond 
their  lines.  How  a  conduct  of  this  kind  is  to  effect 
the  conquest  of  America,  the  wisdom  of  a  North, 
a  Germaine,  or  a  Sandwich,  can  best  decide.  It 
is  too  deep  and  refined  for  the  comprehension  of 
common  understandings,  and  the  general  run  of 
politicians." 
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the  British  post  on  Staten  Island. 
The  British  received  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  Americans,  however, 
and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  main 
British  army  at  New  York  requesting 
aid.  After  a  few  minor  skirmishes, 
the  Americans,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
success,  and  fearing  that  the  arrival 
of  reinforcements  from  New  York 
would  prove  their  undoing,  soon  be- 
gan to  retreat.  This  was  effected 
without  any  serious  loss,  but  because 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the 
fact  that  the  soldiers  were  poorly 
clad,  large  numbers  suffered  severely 
from  the  cold  and  frost.* 

Much  discontent  prevailed  among 
the  troops  because  the  paper  money 
was  daily  depreciating  and  because  of 
continued  privations.  The  officers  of 
the  Jersey  line  complained  in  strong 
terms  to  the  Legislature  of  their 
State  of  the  deplorable  conditions  to 
which  they  were  reduced,  saying  that 
**  unless  a  speedy  and  ample  remedy 
was  provided,  the  total  dissolution  of 
their  line  was  inevitable.*^  Only  the 
influence  of  Washington  prevented 
the  officers  from  resigning  in  numbers 
and  the  troops  from  breaking  out  into 
mutinous  and  seditious  conduct.  The 
British  had  been  apprized  of  the 
temperament    of    the    soldiers,    and 


•  Jones,  2few  York  in  the  Revolution^  vol.  i., 
pp.  318,  320-323;  Lamb,  City  of  "New  York,  vol.  ii., 
p.  232 ;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  233, 
239;  Ford*a  ed.  of  Waehington's  Writings,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  156-166,  180-181,  183,  187,  213,  219; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  67;  Gor- 
don, AmericQ/n  Revolutiony  vol*  ilL^  p.  361  (ed. 
1788). 


thinking  it  likely  that  large  numbers 
could  be  led  to  desert,  General  Eaiyp- 
hausen,  early  in  June,  1780,  went  from 
Staten  Island  to  Elizabethtown,  New 
Jersey  with  a  body  of  5,000  men. 
After  committing  several  outrages  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  Knyi>- 
hausen  stopped  at  Connecticut 
Farms,  where,  besides  destroying  the 
village,  he  barbarously  murdered 
Mrs.  James  Caldwell,  the  wife  of  the 
Presbyterian  minister  of  that  place. 
This  thoroughly  aroused  the  in- 
habitants of  the  section,  and  the 
British  soon  found  it  expedient  to  re- 
treat.* Greene  was  in  command  in 
the  vicinity  with  Maxwell's  and 
Stark's  brigades,  Lee's  corps  of  light 
horse  and  the  militia.f  Several  sharp 
skirmishes  Between  Greene's  force 
and  the  troops  under  Kjiyphausen  en- 
sued, particularly  one  at  Springfield, 
and  fearing  that  Greene  might  re- 
ceive reinforcements  from  the  main 
army,  Knyphausen  retreated  to 
Staten  Island.^  The  object  of  this  ex- 
pedition is  not  quite  clear.  It  is  not 
material  whether  it  was  intended  to 

•Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  424;  Thacher,  Military 
Journal,  p.  194;  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  voL 
ii.,  pp.  298-240. 

tF.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  pp.  139-140; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  64  et  seq. 

t  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  257- 
260;  Thacher,  pp.  196-197;  Carrington,  Battles  of 
the  Revolution,  pp.  499-502;  Fisher,  Struggle  for 
American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  279-280;  Sted- 
man,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  240;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  322  et 
seq.;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
368-374  (ed.  1788).  See  also  the  letters  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  5- 
7;  and  in  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writing%f 
vol.  vii.,  p.  506  et  seq. 
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divert  Washington's  attention  while 
a  stronger  force  made  an  attack  on 
the  Highlands,  or  whether  the  object 
was  to  fall  upon  the  stores  at  Morris- 
town.  In  either  contingency,  Wash- 
ington was  prepared  and  was  con- 
stantly watching  Clinton's  move- 
ments.  The  first  few  months  of  the 
year  were  passed  in  these  desultory 
operations,  but  Washington  was  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  attempting 
anything  beyond  defensive  measures, 
because  both  Congress  and  the  States 
were  so  tardy  in  furnishing  supplies, 
etc.,  the  government  was  weak  and  in- 
efficient, and  money  had  depreciated 
to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Toward  the  end  of  April,  Lafayette 
arrived  at  Boston  from  France,  bring- 
ing news  that  the  latter  would  shortly 
send  large  reinforcements  in  troops 
and  great  quantities  of  supplies.*  For 
a  time  this  served  to  arouse  the 
Americans  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  they  had  fallen.    Requisitions 

*  The  enthusiasm  and  importunity  of  Lafayette 
in  behalf  of  his  adopted  country  were  so  great  that 
the  French  prime  minister,  Count  de  Maurepas, 
said  one  day,  rather  sarcastically,  in  council :  "  It 
is  fortunate  for  the  king,  that  Lafayette  does  not 
take  it  into  his  head  to  strip  Versailles  of  its  fur- 
niture, to  send  to  his  dear  Americans;  as  his 
majesty  would  be  unable  to  refuse  it."  Not  con- 
tent with  these  public  succors,  he  generously  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  his  private  fortune,  in  pro- 
viding swords  and  appointments  for  the  corps 
placed  under  his  command.  Sparks,  Life  of  Wash' 
ington,  p.  309,  note.  His  instructions  from  the 
French  court  may  be  found  in  Sparks'  ed.  of 
Washington's  Writing,  vol.  vii.,  p.  496.  On  his 
services  in  behalf  of  America  at  the  French  court 
see  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  chaps, 
xvii.-xviii.  On  the  aid  of  France  in  general,  see 
James  B.  Perkins,  France  in  the  America/n  Revo- 
hiiion   (1911). 


from  the  various  States  for  men  and 
money  were  urged  with  still  greater 
earnestness ;  *  Washington  also  was 
busily  engaged  writing  to  the  public 
officials  requesting  that  they  put  forth 
greater  exertions  to  remedy  the  con- 
dition of  affairs  and  urging  upon  them 
to  act  in  concert  with  the  allies  when 
they  arrived.  The  States,  however, 
executed  the  resolutions  of  Congress 
very  slowly  and  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  requests  began  to  bear 
fruit.  Washington  had  seen  that  the 
predominance  of  State  systems  over 
the  national  system  must  in  the  end 
work  injury  to  the  cause,  and  in  writ- 
ing of  the  matter  to  Congress  he  said : 

"Unless  Congress  speaks  in  a  more  decisive 
tone;  unless  they  are  vested  with  powers  by  the 
several  states  competent  to  the  great  purposes  of 
the  war,  or  assume  them  as  matter  of  right,  and 
they  and  the  states  respectively,  act  with  jnore 
energy  than  hitherto  they  have  done;  our  cause 
is  lost.  We  can  no  longer  drudge  on  in  the  old 
way.  By  ill-timing  the  adoption  of  measures;  by 
delays  in  the  execution  of  them,  or  by  unwarrant- 
able jealousies,  we  incur  enormous  expenses  and 
derive  no  benefit.  One  state  will  comply  with  a 
requisition  from  Congress;  another  neglects  to  do 
it;  a  third  executes  it  by  halves;  and  all  differ 
in  the  manner,  the  matter,  or  so  much  in  point 
of  time,  that  we  are  always  working  up  hill ;  and 
while  such  a  system  as  the  present  one,  or  rather 
want  of  one,  prevails,  we  shall  ever  be  unable  to 
apply  our  strength  or  resources  to  any  advantage. 
This,  my  dear  sir,  is  plain  language  to  a  member 
of  Congress;  but  it  is  the  language  of  truth  and 
friendship.  It  is  the  result  of  long  thinking, 
close  application,  and  strict  observation.  I  see 
one  head  gradually  changing  into  thirteen;  I  see 
one  army  branching  into  thirteen,  and,  instead  of 
looking  up  to  Congress,  as  the  supreme  controlling 
power  of  the  United  States,  considering  themselves 
as  dependent  on  their  respective  states.  In  a  word, 
I   see  the  power  of  Congress  declining  too  fast 


^Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  50-61. 
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for  the  consequenoe  and  respect  which  are  due  to 
them,  as  the  great  representative  body  of  America, 
and  am  fearful  of  its  consequences.** 

While  the  States  themselves  were 
slow  in  furnishing  their  quotas  of 
troops  and  money,  some  relief  was 
obtained  from  private  sources.  The 
citizens  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom 
were  Eobert  Morris,  Clymer  and 
others,  formed  an  association  to  pro- 
cure a  supply  of  necessary  articles 
for  the  suffering  soldiers.  Within  a 
few  days  $300,000'  were  subscribed, 
and  in  this  way  relief  was  afforded  to 
the  army,  though  really  not  enough  to 
greatly  alleviate  their  sufferings. 
There  was  still  a  great  deficiency,  es- 
pecially in  articles  of  clothing,  and 
Washington  expressed  his  sorrow 
that  the  troops  and  oflScers  would  be 
compelled  to  meet  the  French  forces 
in  this  destitute  condition.  The  sum- 
mer was  now  far  advanced,  and  yet 
Washington  was  uncertain  as  to  the 
number  of  troops  upon  which  he  could 
rely  for  active  operations.  He  there- 
fore wrote  to  Congress  as  follows: 

"  The  season  is  come  when  we  have  every  reason 
to  expect  the  arrival  of  the  fleet;  and  yet  for  want 
of  this  point  of  primary  consequence,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  form  a  system  of  co-operation. 
I  have  no  basis  to  act  upon,  and  of  course,  were 
this  generous  succor  of  our  ally  now  to  arrive, 
I  should  find  myself  in  the  most  awkward,  embar- 
rassing, and  painful  situation.  The  general  and 
the  admiral,  as  soon  as  they  approach  our  coast, 
will  require  of  me  a  plan  of  the  measures  to  be 
pursued,  and  there  ought  of  right  to  be  one  pre- 
pared; but  circumstanced  as  I  am,  I  cannot  even 
give  them  conjectures.  From  these  considerations, 
I  yesterday  suggested  to  the  committee*  the  in- 

•  A  Ck>mmittee  of  Congress,  General  Schuyler  be- 
ing one  of  the  members,  spent  some  two  or  three 
months  in  camp  at  this  date,  to  take  measures  for 


dispensable  necessity  of  their  writing  again  to  the 
states,  urging  them  to  give  immediate  and  precise 
information  of  the  measures  they  have  taken,  and 
of  the  result.  The  interest  of  the  states,  the  honor 
and  reputation  of  our  councils,  the  justice  and 
gratitude  due  to  our  allies;  all  require  that  I 
should,  without  delay,  be  enabled  to  ascertain  and 
inform  them,  what  we  can  or  cannot  undertake. 
There  is  a  point  which  ought  now  to  be  determined, 
on  the  success  of  which  all  our  future  operations 
may  depend;  on  which,  for  want  of  knowing  our 
prospecte,  I  can  make  no  decision.  For  fear  of 
involving  the  fleet  and  army  of  our  allies  in  cir- 
cumstances which  would  expose  them,  if  not  sec- 
onded by  us,  to  material  inconvenience  and  hazard, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  sustain  it,  and  delay  may 
be  fatal  to  our  hopes." 

On  July  10,  1780,  the  French  fleet, 
consisting  of  six  ships  of  the  line  and 
five  frigates,  entered  Newport  Har- 
bor. The  fleet  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Charles  Louis  d'Arsac, 
Chevalier  de  Temay,  and  the  army 
under  the  command  of  Jean  Baptiste 
Donatien  de  Vimeure,  Comte  de 
Eochambeau.*  The  entire  force  of 
French  soldiers,  about  6,000,  was 
placed  under  Washington's  supreme 
direction,  and  was  to  act  as  an 
auxiliary  and  to  yield  precedence  to 
the  Americans,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  of  jealousy  or  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  either.  The 
disaster  at  Savannah  had  suggested 
the  wisdom  of  this  measure.f  With 
the  combined  force  Washington  now 
desired  to  make  an  attack  upon  New 


securing  the  aid  and  relief  so  urgently  needed. 
Schuyler  devoted  much  time  to  finding  and  for- 
warding provisions  to  the  army  and  was  often 
obliged  to  pledge  his  private  credit  in  order  to 
obtain  the  supplies.  See  Tuckerman,  Life  of 
Schuyler,  p.  244. 

•  His  instructions  will  be  found  in  Sparks*  ed. 
of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vii.,  p.  493. 

t  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  257. 
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York,  and  accordingly  a  plan  was 
drawn  up  and  submitted  by  Lafayette 
to  the  French  commander.  The 
French  troops  were  to  join  the 
American  army  early  in  August  at 
Morrisania  and  undoubtedly  would 
have  done  so  had  not  the  British 
naval  force  at  New  York  been  rein- 
forced by  a  fleet  under  Admiral 
Graves.  This  deprived  the  French 
fleet  of  its  superiority  over  the 
British,  which  was  essential  to  the 
consummation  of  Washington's 
plan.*  Because  of  their  superiority, 
the  British  determined  to  attack  the 
French  at  Newport,  and,  with  8,000  of 
his  best  men  to  cooperate  with  the 
fleet,  Clinton  embarked  for  Rhode 
Island.  Fearing  that  Washington 
might  attack  New  York  during  his 
absence,  Clinton  proceeded  no  further 
than  Huntington  Bay,  Long  Island, 
and  then  hastily  returned  to  the  city,  f 
The  fleet,  however,  succeeded  in 
blockading  the  French  vessels  so  that 
they  were  unable  to  aid  the  Ameri- 
cans. It  was  hoped  that  another  fleet, 
then  in  the  West  Indies  under  com- 
mand of  Count  de  Guichen,  would  soon 
arrive  and  enable  the  French  to  un- 


*  For  details  of  the  plan  see  Tower,  Marqui$ 
de  LaFayeite,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  113-128;  Fisher,  Strug- 
gle for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  286- 
291.  See  also  Heath's  and  Rochambeau's  letters  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  35-37. 

t  Carrington,  Battlee  of  the  Revolution,  p.  503 ; 
Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
364-376;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  227  et  seq.  ( Abbatt's 
ed.) ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  d55--656;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  129-137, 


dertake  the  expedition  originally 
planned  for  attacking  New  York. 
When  the  expectations  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  at  the  highest  pitch  and 
when  everything  was  in  readiness  to 
put  the  plans  into  execution,  word 
was  received  that  de  Guichen  had  de- 
parted for  France.*  Nevertheless, 
Washington  adhered  to  his  purpose 
of  attacking  New  York.  He  cor- 
responded with  the  French  command- 
ers, and  on  September  21  conferred 
in  person  with  them  at  Hartford.f 
But  shortly  afterward  Admiral  Sir 
George  Eodney  arrived  with  a  fleet  of 
11  ships  of  the  line,  which  compelled 
the  allies  to  abandon  all  their  plans 
for  the  season.  With  infinite  regret, 
Washington  beheld  the  succession  of 
abortive  projects  throughout  the 
campaign  of  1780,  for  he  had  great 
expectations  of  being  able  to  termi- 
nate the  war  this  year  with  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  French.  In  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend  he  writes  as  follows : 

"We  are  now  drawing  to  a  close  an  inactive 
campaign,  the  beginning  of  which  appeared  preg- 
nant with  events  of  a  very  favorable  complexion. 
I  hoped,  but  I  hoped  in  vain,  that  a  prospect  was 
opening,  which  would  enable  me  to  fix  a  period 
to  my  military  pursuits,  and  restore  me  to  domes- 
tic life.  The  favorable  disposition  of  Spain;  the 
promised  succor  from  France;  the  combined  force 
in  the  West  Indies;  the  declaration  of  Russia  (ac- 
ceded to  by  other  powers  of  Europe,  humiliating 
.to  the  naval  pride  and  power  of  Great  Britain), 
the  superiority  of  France  and  Spain  by  sea,  in 
Europe;   the  Irish  claims,  and  English  disturb- 


*  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  292. 

t  Sparks,  lAfe  of  Washington,  p.  312.  On  the 
correspondence  and  negotiations  between  Lafay- 
ette, Washington,  and  the  French  generals  see 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  138-163. 
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ances;  formed  in  the  aggregate  an  opinion  in  my 
breast,  which  is  not  very  susceptible  of  peaceful 
dreams,  that  the  hour  of  deliverance  was  not  far 
distant:  for  that,  however  unwilling  Great  Britain 
might  be  to  yield  the  point,  it  /would  not  be  in  her 
power  to  continue  the  contest.  But,  alas!  these 
prospects,  flattering  as  they  were,  have  proved  de- 
lusory; and  I  see  nothing  before  us,  but  accumu- 
lating distress.  We  have  been  half  of  our  time 
without  provisions,  and  are  likely  to  continue  so. 
We  have  no  magazines,  nor  money  to  form  them. 
We  have  lived  upon  expedients,  until  we  can  live 
no  longer.  In  a  word,  the  history  of  the  war  is 
a  history  of  false  hopes  and  temporary  devices, 
instead  of  system  and  economy.  It  is  in  vain, 
however,  to  look  back ;  nor  is  it  our  business  to  do 
so.  Our  case  is  not  desperate,  if  virtue  exists 
in  the  people,  and  there  is  wisdom  among  our 
rulers.  But,  to  suppose  that  this  great  revolu- 
tion can  be  accomplished  by  a  temporary  army; 
that  this  army  will  be  subsisted  by  state  supplies ; 
and  that  taxation  alone  is  adequate  to  our  wants, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  absurd.''  * 

During  the  remainder  of  the  cam- 
paign but  few  operations  were  car- 
ried on,  and  those  of  no  moment.  On 
November  21,  1780,  being  informed 
that  the  British  had  a  large  magazine 
at  Coram,  Long  Island,  which  was 
protected  only  by  a  small  garrison  at 
Fort  George,  on  South  Haven,  Major 
Tallmadge  crossed  the  sound  with 
about  100  men,  surprised  the  fort, 
and  made  the  garrison  of  50  troops 
prisoners  and  then  burned  the  maga^ 
zines  at  Coram.  He  recrossed  the 
sound  and  returned  to  his  starting 
point  without  losing  a  single  man.f 
To  offset  this  expedition.  Major 
Carleton  in  the  latter  part  of  October 


made  a  sudden  irruption  into  the 
northern  part  of  New  York  at  the 
head  of  1,000  Europeans,  Indians 
and  Loyalists  and  captured  Forts 
Anne  and  George,  making  the  gar- 
risons prisoners.  Sir  John  John- 
son, too,  at  the  head  of  a  smaller 
body  of  troops,  lay  waste  a  large  sec- 
tion of  the  Mohawk  Valley.  A  num- 
ber of  skirmishes  were  fought,  as  a 
result  of  which  Johnson  was  com- 
pelled to  retreat.*  Madison  says: 
'*  The  inroads  of  the  enem7  on  the 
frontier  of  New  York  have  been  dis- 
tressing and  wasteful  almost  beyond 
their  own  example.  They  have  totally 
laid  in  ashes  a  fine  settlement  called 
Schoharie,  which  was  capable.  Gen- 
eral Washington  says,  of  yielding  no 
less  than  80,000  bushels  of  grain  for 
public  consumption.  Such  a  loss  is 
inestimable,  and  is  the  more  to  be  re- 
gretted because  both  local  circum- 
stances and  the  energy  of  that  gov- 
ernment left  little  doubt  that  it  would 
have  been  applied  to  t)ublic  use.''t 

The  winter  was  now  approaching 
and  both  armies  were  placed  in  win- 
ter quarters.  The  French  army  re- 
mained at  Newport,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  legion  of  Duke  de  Lauzun, 
which  was  stationed  at  Lebanon,  in 
Connecticut.  J  Washington  stationed 
the  Pennsylvania  line  near  Morris- 


*  See  also  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  383-400,  405-407,  410-412,  415,  417, 
419,  421-423,  432-437,  468,  476-479,  505,  vol.  ix., 
pp.  13,  17,  45-48,  53-62,  73,  79-80,  110,  116,  137, 
139-142,  165. 

tThacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  237;  Heath's 
Memoirs,  p.  245    (Abbatt's  ed.). 


♦See  Governor  Clinton's  letter  of  October  30  to 
Washington,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Rev- 
olution, vol.  iii.,  pp.  130-135;  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  279  et  seq,;  Roberts, 
"Sew  York,  vol.  ii.,  p,  430  et  seq. 

t Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  37. 

t  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  176. 
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town;  the  Jersey  line  in  the  vicinity 
of  Pompton ;  the  New  England  troops 
on  both  sides  of  the  Hudson  in  the 
vicinity  of  West  Point;  while  the 
New  York  troops  were  ordered  to  re- 
main at  Albany,  whither  they  had 
been  sent  to  oppose  the  inroads  of 
Carleton  and  Johnson. 

Meanwhile  the  navy  had  been  <5on- 
ducting  itself  quite  creditably,  consid- 
ering its  size.  We  have  already 
spoken  about  the  exploits  of  Paul 
Jones,  and  during  the  year  of  1779 
he  made  his  name  still  more  famous. 
Jones  had  obtained  an  old  vessel  in 
France,  which  he  renamed  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard*  She  was  pierced 
for  40  guns  and  manned  by  about  375 
men*  Jones  formed  a  little  squadron 
by  adding  three  other  vessels,  the 
Alliance,  36  guns,  the  Pallas,  32  guns, 
and  the  Vengeance,  12  guns,  Jones 
acting  as  commodore  of  the  squad- 
ron. Toward  the  end  of  July,  1779, 
Jones  set  sail  from  TOrient  and 
steered  for  the  western  coast  of  Ire- 
land. He  swept  the  seas  in  all  direc- 
tions until,  on  September  19,  he  had 
come  off  the  Firth  of  Forth,  after 
which  he  directed  his  course  to  Flam- 
borough  Head,  England.f  On  the 
23d  he  fell  in  with  a  fleet  of  merchant- 


♦  See  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  i.,  p.  263 
et  seq. 

fManj  writers  state  that  Flamborough  Head 
is  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  but  even  a  casual 
glance  at  the  map  of  England  will  show  that  it 
is  on  the  coast  of  England,  just  north  of  the 
54th  parallel  of  north  latitude.  Even  Fisher,  in 
his  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii., 
p.  253,  a  book  published  in  1008,  makes  this  mis- 
take.   He  evidently  follows  the  old  accounts. 


men  from  the  Baltic  under  the  con- 
voy of  the  Serapis,  Captain  Eichard 
Pearson,  and  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough, Captain  Piercy.  Captain 
Pearson  had  received  intelligence 
that  Jones  was  in  the  vicinity,  and 
when  the  headmost  of  the  fleet 
sighted  Jones*  squadron,  all  the  ves- 
sels crowded  on  sail  to  escape,  while 
the  Serapis  made  haste  to  place  her- 
self between  Jones  and  the  merchant- 
men. By  four  o^clock  of  the  23d  Cap- 
tain Pearson  was  able  to  make  out 
that  Jones'  fleet  consisted  of  three 
large  ships  and  a  brig.  He  ordered 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough  to  join 
him  as  soon  as  possible,  and  a  little 
after  seven  the  battle  commenced. 
For  a  long  time  the  fight  was  vigor- 
ously maintained  by  both  sides,  each 
vessel  using  every  means  to  gain  an 
advantage.  The  Serapis  was  handled 
much  more  easily  than  the  Bon- 
homme  Richard,  and  Captain  Pear- 
son was  able  to  obtain  advantages  in 
spite  of  every  effort  of  Jones  to  pre- 
vent it.  Not  only  was  the  Serapis  su- 
perior in  sailing  qualities,  but  also 
in  armament,  carrying  44  guns  in 
two  tiers,  the  lower  of  which  were  18 
pounders.  Jones  determined  to  lay 
his  ship  athwart  the  hawse  of  the 
other,  and  though  he  did  not  entirely 
succeed  in  his  object,  yet  as  the  bow- 
sprit of  the  Serapis  ran  between  his 
poop  and  mizzen-mast,  the  two  ves- 
sels were  lashed  together.  They 
were  now  so  close  that  the  muzzles  of 
the  guns  of  the  one  touched  the  sides 
of  the  opposite  vessel  and  in  this 
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position  the  fight  was  maintained  for 
two  hours  — from  8:30  to  10:30. 
Before  it  commenced,  however,  the 
Bonhomme  Richard  had  sprung 
a  leak.  Her  tier  of  12  pounders  were 
rendered  useless,  while  her  six  18 
pounders  were  practically  of  no  serv- 
ice, they  being  fired  but  eight  times 
altogether. 

During  the  succeeding  action  Jones 
used  only  three  9  pounders,  the  fire 
from  which  was  ably  seconded  by 
that  of  his  men  in  the  round  tops; 
large  quantities  of  combustibles  were 
also  thrown  from  places  of  vantage 
into  the  hold  of  the  Serapis,  so  that 
during  the  action  she  was  afire  nearly 
a  dozen  times  in  different  parts. 
About  9 :30  a  powder  box  aboard  the 
Serapis  was  accidentally  set  afire, 
the  flames  communicating  from  one 
powder  box  to  another  all  the  way  aft 
and  blowing  up  all  the  gunners,  sail- 
ors and  officers  abaft  the  mainmast. 
In  addition,  the  guns  were  also  ren- 
dered useless  for  the  remainder  of 
the  action.  At  times  both  ships  were 
afire  together  and  the  spectacle  was 
dreadful.  Meanwhile  the  Alliance 
sailed  round  and  round  both  ships, 
raking  the  Serapis  fore  and  aft  and 
killing  many  of  her  men  on  the 
quarter  and  main  decks.  About  10 
o'clock  she  again  opened  fire,  but  this 
time  the  Serapis  and  Bonhomme 
Richard  were  so  close  together  that 


the  fire  was  not  only  poured  into  the 
former  but  also  into  the  latter,  11  of 
whose  men  beside  an  officer  were 
killed.  Perceiving  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  continue  the  contest.  Captain 
Pearson  struck  his  flag;  not,  how- 
ever, until  he  had  secured  to  his  con- 
voy the  opportunity  of  saving  them- 
selves. The  loss  of  both  sides  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  heavy.  The 
Bonhomme  Richard  was  a  complete 
wreck  after  the  battle  and  had  nearly 
seven  feet  of  water  in  her  hold.  The 
minute  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
pumps  could  make  no  headway  the 
wounded  were  removed  and  only  the 
first  lieutenant  of  the  Pallas  with 
some  men  were  left  on  board  to  work 
at  the  pumps.  On  September  25  the 
water  rose  up  to  the  lower  deck  and 
she  finally  went  down.  The  Countess 
of  Scarborough,  after  a  two  hour  fight, 
had  also  been  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Pallas.  With  these  prizes, 
Jones  now  made  for  Holland  and  on 
October  3  anchored  off  the  Texel.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  prizes  taken  by 
the  Bonhomme  Richard  during  her 
cruise  were  valued  at  more  than 
£40,000.* 

•  For  a  more  elaborate  and  carefully  digested 
account  of  this  renowned  battle,  see  Cooper, 
Naval  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  98-114;  Fiske,  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  120-129;  Stedman, 
American  War,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  163-166;  and  lives  of 
Jones  by  J.  S.  C.  Abbott,  Buell,  J.  P.  Frothingham, 
Hutchins  Hapgood,  J.  0.  Kaler,  A.  S.  McKenzie, 
Henri  Marion,  M.  E.  SeawelL 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

1780. 

cunton  and  cornwallib  in  the  south:  gates  defeated  at  camden: 

king's  mountain. 

CHnton  embarks  for  the  South  —  Charleston  put  in  a  state  of  defense  —  Governor  Rutledge  invested  with  dicta- 
torial authority  —  The  siege  and  the  capture  of  Charleston  —  Expeditions  planned  by  Clinton  —  Colonel 
Buford  defeated  by  Tarieton  at  Waxhaws  —  Clinton's  proclamation  —  Activity  of  the  Americans — 
Tyranny  of  the  British  —  Partisan  warfare  —  Sumter  and  Marion  —  Gates  placed  in  command  of  the  southern 
army  —  Defeated  at  battle  of  Camden  —  Sumter  defeated  —  Greene  supersedes  Gates  —  Comwallis  orders 
rebels  to  be  punished  —  Injustice  of  the  proceedings  —  Feiguson  defeated  at  King's  Mountain  —  Defeat  of 
British  detachment  —  Patriotism  of  the  women. 


As  Count  d'Estaing  had  departed 
with  his  fleet,  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
made  preparations  to  begin  opera- 
tions once  again  in  the  South. 
Toward  the  close  of  December,  1779, 
leaving  General  Knyphausen  in  com- 
mand at  New  York,  he  embarked  for 
Savannah  with  about  7,500  troops,  a 
corps  of  cavalry  and  large  quantities 
of  military  stores  and  provisions.* 
On  the  voyage  a  severe  storm  arose 
and  the  fleet  was  dispersed;  one  of 
the  ships  foundered,  another  was 
captured  by  the  Americans,  and,  in 
addition,  nearly  all  the  horses  per- 
ished.t  On  the  last  day  of  January, 
1780,  the  fleet  arrived  at  Tybee, 
Georgia.  Clinton  had  hoped  to  at- 
tack Charleston  before  the  inhabit- 
ants were  aware  of  his  purpose  and 
had  had  time  to  properly  defend  it, 
but  the  necessity  for  repairing  the 
ships  on  the  coast  of  Georgia  delayed 


the  expedition  sufl&ciently  to  afford 
the  Carolinians  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide against  the  threatened  invasion. 
General  Lincoln  and  Governor  Eut- 
ledge  used  their  utmost  endeavors  to 
place  the  city  in  a  state  of  defence, 
but  the  regular  troops  were  few  and 
the  militia  were  poorly  equipped; 
beside  which  there  was  a  small-pox 
epidemic  in  the  city,  because  of  which 
the  militia  were  unwilling  to  serve.* 
Funds  were  also  deficient  and  Con- 
gress failed  to  send  suitable  rein- 
forcements,t  so  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  fully  provide  against 
the  British  advance.  Nevertheless, 
everything  possible  was  done;  sev- 
eral hundred  negroes  were  set  at 
work,  under  the  direction  of  French 
engineers,  to  extend  the  fortifica- 
tions, rendering  them  more  formida- 
ble ;t  and  had  Lincoln  received  the 


*  Fortescue,  British  Army,  vol.  iii.,  p.  306 ;  Car- 
rington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  493-494. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
iwl.  ii.,  p.  263. 


•McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  p. 
^0." 
tLossing.  Field-Book  c 

tlhid,  vol.  il.,  p.  657. 


430. 

t  Lossing.  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  567. 
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promised  reinforcements  and  had  he 
not  been  compelled  to  defend  the  city 
with  less  than  3,000  troops,  undoubt- 
edly he  would  have  been  able  to  resist 
the  British  attack  successfully.* 

On  February  11  Clinton  landed 
about  thirty  miles  south  of  Charles- 
ton,t  and  probably  had  he  made  an 
inmiediate  advance  upon  the  city  he 
would  have  been  able  to  reduce  it 
with  little  trouble,  but  remembering 
his  repulse  in  1776,  he  determined 
upon  slow  and  sure  progress.  He 
proceeded  by  way  of  St.  John  and 
St.  James  islands,  sending  part  of 
the  fleet  to  blockade  the  harbor.  He 
also  requested  a  reinforcement  of 
3,000  men  from  New  York,  directed 
General  Prevost  to  join  him  with 
1,100  men  from  Savannah,t  and 
neglected  nothing  that  would  con- 
tribute to  ultimate  success.  With  all 
his  reinforcements,  Clinton  had  an 
army  of  about  13,000  men.|| 

In  order  to  cope  properly  with  the 
situation.  Governor  Rutledge  had 
been  invested  with  dictatorial  au- 
thority and  empowered  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  make  a  proper  de- 
fence, with  the  exception  of  taking 
away  the  life  of  a  citizen,  save  by  due 


*  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  427-429,  607-510;  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Crit- 
ical History,  vol.  vi.,  p.  525. 

t  McCrady,  p.  431;  Lincoln's  and  Laurens*  let- 
ters to  Washington,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  401-403,  413-415. 

t  Ramsay,  The  Revolution^  vol.  ii.,  p.  55; 
Gordon,  American'  Revolution^  vol.  iii.,  p.  353. 

II  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  357; 
Johnson,  lAfe  of  Greene,  voL  i.,  p.  274. 


process  of  law.*  This  power  was  to 
continue  in  force  until  ten  days  after 
the  next  session  of  the  Legislature 
began.  Eutledge  exerted  himself  in 
every  way  to  meet  the  emergency,  but 
was  only  partially  successful. 

While  the  Americans  were  thus 
preparing  to  defend  Charleston, 
Clinton  was  constructing  forts  and 
magazines  at  the  proper  places,  being 
particularly  careful  to  secure  com- 
munication between  these  forts  and 
the  sea.t  In  order  to  provide  himself 
with  cavalry,  he  dispatched  Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Banastre  Tarleton  into 
the  neighboring  country  to  secure 
horses.  Partly  by  threat  of  confisca- 
tion and  partly  by  the  use  of  money, 
Tarleton  obtained  a  considerable 
number  of  horses  on  Port  Royal 
Island,  on  which  the  dragoons  were 
mounted.J  Thus,  toward  the  latter 
end  of  March,  1780,  preparations 
were  far  enough  advanced  to  begin 
the  siege  of  Charleston,  for  at  the 
time  only  the  Ashley  River  separated 
the  British  army  from  the  city.  On 
the  night  of  April  1,  Clinton  began 
the  construction  of  siege  works  about 
1,000  yards  from  the  American  for- 
tifications, ||  which  had  been  con- 
structed under  the  direction  of  a 
French    engineer    named    Laumoy. 


•Ramsay,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48. 

t  See  Lincoln's  letter  in  Sparks,  Correspondence 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  418-420. 

ij:  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  447. 

II  McCrady,  p.  456 ;  Lincoln's  and  Laurens'  let- 
ters of  April  0  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  433-436. 
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On  AprU  7  General  William  Wood- 
ford arrived  in  the  city,  bringing  re- 
inforcements of  700  Continental 
troops,*  so  that  the  garrison 
amounted  to  2,000  regulars  and  1,000 
North  Carolina  militia,  in  addition  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city.  Governor 
Rutledge  had  made  strenuous  efforts 
to  raise  the  militia  of  the  province, 
but  had  met  with  little  success,  not 
more  than  200  repairing  to  the 
American  standard. 

On  April  9  Admiral  Arbuthnot 
took  his  fleet  past  Fort  Moultrie  and 
anchored  just  within  reach  of  the 
guns  at  Charleston.t  While  passing, 
the  fort  maintained  a  heavy  fire 
againist  the  fleet,  which  did  some  dam- 
age to  the  ships  themselves  beside 
killing  and  wounding  29  men.J  After 
Clinton  had  finished  his  first  parallel, 
he  established  batteries  at  distances 
ranging  from  600  to  1,100  yards  from 
the  American  works,  and  then  jointly 
with  the  admiral  demanded  that  Gen- 
eral Lincoln  surrender  the  city.  The 
latter  replied  as  follows:  *'  Sixty 
days  have  passed  since  it  has  been 
known  that  your  intentions  against 
this  town  were  hostile,  in  which  time 
has  been  afforded  to  abandon  it ;  but 
duty  and  inclination  point  to  the  pro- 


•Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution^  p.  495. 
See  also  Woodford^s  letter  in  Sparks,  Correspond- 
ence, vol.  ii.,  pp.  430-433;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  568. 

tI-«ossiiig,  p.  558. 

JMcCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  459-461;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, vol.  ii.,  p.  266;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the 
Revolution,  p.  247. 
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priety  of  supporting  it  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity.''* The  only  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the 
country  were  two  regiments  of  cav- 
alry under  command  of  Colonel 
William  Washington  and  General 
Isaac  Huger,  who  were  stationed  at 
Monk's  Corner.  To  surprise  this  de- 
tachment and  to  cut  off  absolutely  all 
communication  with  the  country, 
Clinton,  on  April  14,  sent  a  body  of 
troops  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
James  Webster,  accompanied  by  Pat- 
rick Ferguson  and  Tarleton.  The 
British  had  captured  a  negro  and 
compelled  him  to  lead  the  troops  by 
a  roundabout  way  so  as  to  surprise 
the  Americans.  In  this  manner  the 
British  had  approached  near  to  the 
American  camp  before  their  presence 
became  known,  and  it  was  only  after 
great  diflSculty  and  through  the  aid 
of  darkness  that  Huger  and  Wash- 
ington escaped.  The  British  cap- 
tured 400  horses,  of  which  they  stood 
in  great  need,  together  with  consider- 
able quantities  of  arms,  clothing, 
stores,  etc.,  and  100  officers  and  men.  f 
The  defeat  of  this  detachment  left 
the  city  entirely  beleaguered,  and  the 


*The  complete  text  of  Clinton's  summons  and 
Lincoln's  answer  is  given  in  McCrady,  p.  462.  See 
also  Ramsay,  The  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  399. 

fCarrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  496; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
5&9.  Tarleton,  in  his  History  of  the  Campaigns 
of  1780-81  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  North 
America,  p.  16,  claims  to  have  captured  400  horses, 
but  Stedman  (American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  183)  says 
they  captured  42  wagons,  102  wagon  horses  and  83 
dragoon  horses. 
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British  were  now  free  to  overrun  the 
surrounding  territory. 

On  April  21,  considering  an  evacu- 
ation of  the  city  next  to  impossible, 
Lincoln  offered  to  capitulate  on  cer- 
tains terms,  which  were  rejected  by 
Clinton.*  On  May  7  Clinton  cap- 
tured Fort  Moultrie  and  the  city  was 
now  completely  invested.f  All  hope 
of  assistance  had  long  ago  been  aban- 
doned. The  city  was  in  no  condition 
to  withstand  a  long  siege,  as  the 
troops  were  insufficient  to  man  the 
lines  adequately,  numbers  of  the 
guns  were  dismounted,  ammunition 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  bread  and 
meat  and  other  food  supplies  were 
almost  entirely  consumed.  The  siege 
works  had  also  been  pushed  very 
near  to  the  defences,  and  it  was 
feared  that  an  assault  would  be  made 
at  any  moment.  Under  the  -circum- 
stances,  Lincoln  did  not  feel  that  he 
should  be  entirely  accountable  for 
the  city  and  he  summoned  a  council 
of  war,  which  recommended  a  capitu- 
lation. It  was  then  proposed  to  Clin- 
ton that  the  town  and  garrison  be 
surrendered  with  the  condition  that 
the  militia  and  armed  citizens  should 
not  be  considered  prisoners  of  war, 
but  should  be  allowed  to  return  to 
their  homes  and  not  be  molested. 
These  terms  were  refused  and  hos- 


tilities were  renewed.*  As  it  was 
seen  that  the  British  were  about  to 
make  an  assault  upon  the  city,  the  citi- 
zens demanded  that  Lincoln  sur- 
render rather  than  allow  the  city  to  be 
laid  in  ashes.  Considering  the  case 
hopeless,  Lincoln  offered  to  surrender 
on  the  terms  formerly  proposed  by 
Clintonf  and  this  offer  was  accepted, 
the  capitulation  being  signed  May  12. 
According  to  the  terms,  the  town 
and  fortifications,  together  with  the 
shipping,  artillery  and  all  other  pub- 
lic stores,  were  to  be  surrendered  in 
their  present  condition;  the  entire 
garrison,  together  with  all  citizens 
who  had  borne  arms,  were  to  be  pris- 
oners of  war;  the  garrison  were  to 
march  out  of  the  city  and  lay  down 
their  arms  in  front  of  the  works,  but 
their  colors  were  not  to  be  uncased 
nor  could  their  drums  beat  a  British 
march;  the  Continental  troops  and 
sailors  were  to  be  sent  to  some  other 
place  where  they  were  to  be  main- 
tained until  exchanged;  the  militia 
were  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  their 
homes  on  parole ;  the  officers  were  to 
retain  their  side  arms,  baggage  and 
servants,  and  permission  was  given 
them  to  sell  their  horses,  provided 
they  were  not  taken  out  of  Charles- 
ton; so  long  as  the  militia  and  citi- 


•The  terms  offered  by  Lincoln  are  given  in  fuU 
in  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  pp. 
479-480;  for  the  discussions  in  council  regarding 
capitulation,  see  ibid,  pp.  472-478. 

t  Bancroft,  voh  v.,  p.  377;  McCrady,  pp.  482- 
403. 


♦McCrady,  pp.  496-600,  where  the  terms  de- 
manded by  Lincoln  are  given  in  full.  See  also 
Moultrie's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  86-96;  Ramsay, 
The  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  400-403. 

t  Moultrie's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  p.  97;  Ramsay, 
The  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  463.  See  also  Dupor- 
tail's  letter  to  Washington  in  Sparks,  Corres- 
pondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  460-453. 
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zens  kept  their  parole,  neither  their 
persons  nor  property  would  in  any 
way  be  molested;  and  General  Lin- 
coln was  permitted  to  send  a  ship  to 
Philadelphia  with  his  dispatches. 
Thus,  after  a  siege  of  more  than  a 
month,  Charleston  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.  It  is  estimated  that 
more  than  5,000  men  under  arms 
were  captured,  including  seven  gen- 
eral oflScers,  ten  continental  regi- 
ments and  three  battalions  of  artil- 
lery *  In  addition,  400  pieces  of 
artillery  of  every  description  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  British,  f  to- 
gether with  large  quantities  of  pow- 
der, cannon  balls,  etc.,t  and  a  number 
of  American  frigates  and  two  French 
vessels. 

Clinton  now  proceeded  to  institute 
such  civil  and  military  measures  as 
he  considered  necessary  to  re- 
establish order.  Shortly  after  these 
measures  had  been  adopted,  he  pre- 
pared to  place  the  rest  of  the  province 
under  British  authority.  He  accord- 
ingly planned  three  expeditions,  one 
of  which  was  to  march  toward  the 
Savannah  Eiver,  Georgia,  another 
was  'to  march  against  Ninety-six  be- 
yond the  Saluda,  and  the  third  was  to 
scour  the  country  between  the  Cooper 
and  Santee  rivers.  The  first  two 
were  sent  out  with  the  principal  ob- 


•Tarleton  in  his  Campaigns^  p.  43  says  6,000. 
See  also  the  various  estimates  in  McCrady,  South 
Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  507-^10;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolutionf  vol.  ii.,  pp.  559-561. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  497. 

:( Moultrie's  Memoira,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  106-107. 


ject  of  raising  the  Loyalists,  while  the 
last  was  to  disperse  a  body  of  Ameri- 
cans under  Colonel  Abraham  Buf  ord, 
then  marching  as  rapidily  as  possible 
toward  North  Carolina.  All  three 
expeditions  were  completely  success- 
ful. The  inhabitants  flocked  from  all 
quarters  to  resume  their  allegiance  to 
British  authority  and  to  offer  their 
services  in  the  British  cause.  Even 
a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Charles- 
ton, deceived  by  the  proclamations  of 
the  British  general,  expressed  a  de- 
sire to  join  the  British  troops.  Lord 
Comwallis,  after  having  swept  the 
two  banks  of  the  Cooper  and  passed 
the  Santee,  secured  possession  of 
Georgetown.  Tarleton  offered  to 
take  command  of  the  expedition  to 
capture  Colonel  Buford.  The  latter 
had  continued  his  rapid  retreat  and  it 
seemed  almost  impossible  that  he 
could  be  overtaken,  but  having  under 
his  command  a  corps  of  cavalry  with 
about  100  light  infantry  mounted  on 
horses,  Tarleton  made  such  rapid 
progress  that  he  arrived  at  Camden 
on  May  28,  but  a  day  behind  Buford. 
At  Camden  Tarleton  learned  that 
Buford  had  departed  only  the  preced- 
ing day  and  that  he  was  making  an 
especial  effort  to  join  another  body 
of  troops  on  the  march  from  North 
Carolina.  Eealizing  his  inability  to 
cope  with  the  combined  forces,  Tarle- 
ton determined  to  strike  Buford  be- 
fore the  conjunction  of  the  two.  Not- 
withstanding the  fatigue  of  men  and 
horses  and  in  spite  of  the  extreme 
heat,  he  redoubled  his  pace,  and  after 
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a  march  of  105  miles  in  54  hours  came 
up  with  Buford  at  Waxhaws.*  There 
Tarleton  demanded  that  Buford  sur- 
render, hut  the  latter  answered  that 
he  was  prepared  to  defend  himself  to 
the  last  extremity.!  Buford  there- 
upon drew  up  his  forces  in  hattle 
array,  his  troops  consisting  of  400 
Virginia  regulars  with  a  small  de- 
tachment of  horse.  While  his  troops 
were  placed  in  a  single  line,  the  ar- 
tillery and  haggage  were  ordered  to 
proceed  to  the  rear  without  halting 
and  with  all  possible  despatch.  The 
troops  were  directed  to  withhold  their 
fire  until  the  British  cavalry  had  ap- 
proached within  twenty  yards.^: 
Tarleton  immediately  charged  and 
after  a  slight  resistance  the  Ameri- 
cans gave  way.  The  British  began  a 
vigorous  pursuit  and  the  carnage  was 
dreadful,  many  of  those  who  threw 
down  their  arms  and  offered  to  sur- 
render being  murdered  without 
mercy.  Thus  **  Tarleton 's  quarter  *' 
became  synonymous  among  the 
American  forces  with  barbarous  war- 
fare. Tarleton  reported  the  Ameri- 
can loss  as  113  killed,  150  wounded 
and  53  prisoners,  and  the  British  loss 
was  5  killed  and  15  wounded.  11    The 


*  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  p.  32. 

t  See  James,  Life  of  Marion,  pp.  39,  183. 

t  Tarkton's  Campaigns,  pp.  29-30. 

II  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
497-498;  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  515-523 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Rev- 
olution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  458.  Lee  (Memoirs  of  the  War, 
p.  165)  says  that  most  of  the  American  wounded 
died.  See  also  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  360  (ed.  1788) ;  Stedman,  American  War, 
voL  ii.,  p.  193. 


British  captured  all  the  stores  and 
artillery,  and  shortly  afterward  re- 
turned to  Camden  where  Comwallis 
highly  praised  Tarleton  for  his  work.* 
Meanwhile  the  inhabitants  had  ex- 
pressed much  devotion,  either  feigned 
or  real,  to  the  royal  cause,  and  not 
content  with  themselves  joining  the 
victorious  British  army,  many  of  the 
inhabitants  dragged  in  a^  number  of 
American  prisoners.  Clinton  there- 
fore supposed  the  whole  country  to 
be  in  a  state  of  submission  and  in- 
stituted measures  for  setting  up  a 
complete  civil  administration  for  the 
State.  On  June  3  he  issued  a  procla- 
mation stating  that  all  the  in- 
habitants  must  take  an  active  part  in 
making  secure  the  royal  government 
and  in  delivering  the  country  from 
the  anarchy  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed. He  also  discharged  from 
their  parole  the  militia  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  had  been  taken  at  Charles- 
ton ^nd  Fort  Moultrie,  restoring  to 
those  who  were  liberated  all  their 
rights  and  duties  as  citizens.  He 
then  declared  that  all  who  refused  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  should  be 
treated  as  enemies  and  rebels,  t  This 
proclamation  was  both  unjust  and  im- 
politic, as  it  proceeded  On  the  sup- 
position that  the  people  were  subdued 
rebels,  restored  by  an  act  of  clemency 
to    the    privileges    and    duties     of 


*  Ramsay,  The  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  111. 

t  Ramsay,  The  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  441;  Mc- 
Crady, South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  p.  653 
et  seq.;  Tarleton,  Campaigns,  p.  73. 
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citizens,  wLile  on  the  other  hand,  it 
ignored  the  fact  that  for  several 
years  past  independent  authority  had 
been  established,  and  that  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  they  were 
traitors  or  rebels  depended  npon  the 
final  issue  of  the  war  and  not  on  the 
issue  of  a  single  battle.  Many  of  the 
colonists  had  submitted  in  the  hope 
that  they  iwuld  be  released  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government 
and  would  be  allowed  to  attend  to 
their  private  aflfairs  in  a  state  of 
tranquillity.  The  proclamation,  how- 
ever, dissipated  this  delusion,  for 
neutrality  and  peace  were  denied 
them;  it  being  required,  if  they  did 
not  place  themselves  under  the 
standards  of  their  country,  that  they 
should  serve  as  British  subjects  in 
the  royal  militia.  As  a  result,  much 
resentment  was  aroused  against  the 
British,  and  those  whose  aflfections 
the  British  desired  to  gain  were  in- 
stead alienated  and  practically  driven 
into  the  patriot  ranks.  They  pre- 
ferred to  take  the  chance  of  gaining 
liberty  rather  than  to  submit  to  the 
British  and  then  to  violate  the 
allegiance  and  parole  which  Clinton 
had  imposed  upon  them. 

Supposing  that  he  had  now  estab- 
lished perfect  order  in  the  South, 
Clinton  left  Lord  Comwallis  with 
about  4,000  men  in  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  and  on  June 
5    embarked    for    New    York.*      As 


•  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  661. 


he  had  learned  that  the  French  were 
about  to  send  reinforcements  to 
America,  he  deemed  it  wise  to  take 
the  larger  part  of  the  army  back  with 
him  to  New  York.  For  more  than  a 
month  after  his  departure  an  un- 
usual state  of  peace  and  quiet  pre- 
vailed. Thinking  that  both  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  were  now  com- 
pletely reannexed  to  the  British  em- 
pire, Comwallis  determined  to  carry 
the  war  into  North  Carolina  and  to 
go  through  the  same  process  in  that 
State.  He  was  delayed  in  carrying 
his  purpose  into  immediate  execution 
because  of  the  great  heat,  the  im- 
possibility of  subsisting  his  army  in 
the  field  before  the  crops  had  been 
harvested,  the  want  of  magazines,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  he  did  not  waste  his 
time  in  idleness  but  distributed  his 
troops  throughout  South  Carolina 
and  Georgia  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
favor  the  enlistment  of  all  young  men 
who  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  join 
the  British  army.  He  ordered  com- 
panies of  royal  militia  to  be  formed 
and  maintained,  and  opened  corre- 
spondence with  such  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  North  Carolina  as  were 
friendly  to  the  British  cause.  He  in- 
formed them  of  the  reasons  for  his 
delay  in  dispatching  an  expedition 
into  their  State  and  advised  them  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  British  army 
before  attempting  an  uprising 
against  the  Continental  forces.  De- 
spite his  admonitions  the  militia  of 
North  Carolina  were  too  eager  to 
show  their  zeal  for  the  British  cause 
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and  several  premature  insurrections 
broke  out  which  the  State  authorities 
vigorously  suppressed.  One  party  of 
Loyalists,  however,  numbering  about 
800  men,  under  conmaand  of  Colonel 
Bryan,  succeeded  in  marching  down 
the  Yadkin  to  the  British  post  at 
Cheraws  and  subsequently  reached 
Camden. 

While  Comwallis  was  thus  follow- 
ing out  the  plan  of  campaign  as  laid 
down  by  his  superiors,  the  Americans 
were  not  idle.  Governor  Rutledge 
had  continued  actively  at  work,  he 
alone  keeping  alive  in  his  person  a 
spark  of  the  revolutionary  power.* 
A  large  body  of  North  Carolina  mi- 
litia was  ordered  to  take  the  field  and 
a  detachment  from  the  main  army 
was  directed  by  Congress  to  march  to 
the  South.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
American  efforts  that  many  of  those 
who  had  previously  adopted  an  apa- 
thetic attitude  now  determined  to  use 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  repel  the 
invaders.  A  strong  spirit  of  revenge 
was  aroused  by  the  haughty  attitude 
and  insolent  tyranny  of  the  British 
officers  and  Tory  militia.  The  follow- 
ing picture  of  the  internal  condition 
of  affairs  at  this  date  is  drawn  up  by 
a  well-known  historian : 

**  With  dispositions  as  fell  and  vindictiTe  as  all 
the  sanguinary  passions  could  render  them, 
neighbor  was  reciprocally  arrayed  against  neigh- 
bor, brother  against  brother,  and  even  father 
against  son.  Neither  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
the  enclosures  of  dwelling-houses,  the  depths  of 
forests,  nor  the  entanglements  of  the  swamps  and 
morasses    of    the    country,    was    security    to    be 


found.  Places  of  secrecy  and  retreat,  being 
known  alike  to  both  parties,  afforded  no  asylum; 
but  were  oftentimes  marked  with  the  most 
shocking  barbarities.  The  murderer  in  his 
ambush,  and  the  warriors  in  their  ambuscade,  be- 
ing thus  in  the  daily  perpetration  of  deeds  of  vio- 
lence and  blood,  travelling  became  almost  as 
dangerous  as  battle.  Strangers,  of  whom  nothing 
was  known,  and  who  appeared  to  be  quietly  pur- 
suing their  journey,  were  oftentimes  shot  down, 
or  otherwise  assassinated,  in  the  public  road. 
Whole  districts  of  country  resembled  our  frontier 
settlements  during  the  prevalence  of  an  Indian 
war.  Even  when  engaged  in  their  common  con- 
cerns, the  inhabitants  wore  arms,  prepared  alike 
for  attack  or  defence.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
period  was  marked  with  another  source  of  slaugh- 
ter, which  added  not  a  little  to  its  fatal  character. 
Participating  in  the  murderous  spirit  of  the  times, 
slaves,  that  were  in  many  places  numerous  and 
powerful,  rose  against  their  masters,  armed  with 
"whatever  weapon  of  destruction  accident  or  secret 
preparation  might  supply.  In  these  scenes  of 
horror,  the  knife,  the  hatchet,  and  the  poisoned 
cup  were  indiscriminately  employed.  S(Hne  whole 
families  were  strangled  by  their  slaves,  while,  by 
the  same  hand*,  others  were  consumed  amid'  the 
blaze  of  their  dwellings  in  the  dead  of  the  night. 
These  dispositions  in  the  population  generally,  in- 
flamed by  the  ardor,  and  urged  by  force,  of  south- 
ern passions,  were  sublimed  to  a  pitch,  to  which 
the  more  temperate  people  of  the  north  were 
strangers."  * 

In  consequence  of  the  turt)ulent  con- 
ditions, partisan  warfare  came  much 
into  vogue.  Among  the  first  of  many 
such  partisan  leaders  to  take  the  field 
was  Colonel  Thomas  Sumter,  Col- 
lecting a  force  that  soon  amounted  to 
600  men,  Sumter,  on  July  12,  1780, 
routed  a  detachment  of  the  royal 
army  at  Williamson's  Plantation. t 
In  the  beginning  these  bodies  of 
troops   were   very   poorly  equipped 


♦  McCrady,  pp.  533-635. 


•Caldwell,  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General 
Greene,  pp.  102-103. 

t  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution^ 
pp.  592-600;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu* 
tion,  Tol.  ii.,  p.  453. 
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and  at  times  were  compelled  to  use 
agricultural  implements  for  weapons 
of  war.  Their  resources  were  meagre 
and  they  trusted  to  chance  for  their 
means  of  subsistence.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  been  known  to 
charge  an  opposing  force  with  about 
three  rounds  of  ammunition  apiece, 
but  their  success  in  their  skirmishes 
with  the  British  soon  provided  them 
with  muskets  and  cartridges  and 
eventually  they  became  fairly  well 
equipped.  Sumter  now  determined 
to  advance  against  some  of  the 
stronger  British  outposts,  making  his 
first  attempt  at  Rocky  Mount,  where, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat.* 
He  then  attacked  the  British  post  at 
Hanging  Rock  and  annihilated  a  Brit- 
ish regiment  stationed  there,  f  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Andrew  Jackson, 
then  an  orphan  boy  of  13,  made  his 
first  appearance  in  history.} 

Another  of  these  partisan  warriors 
was  Francis  Marion,  whose  activity 
and  ability  in  carrying  on  these  cam- 
paigns was  of  great  service  in  the 
American  cause. ||    Both  Marion  (the 

•Leasing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol 
ii.,  pp.  453-454. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  383;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  pp.  508-609;  McCrady,  South 
Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  621-631 ;  Lossing, 
pp.  456-457. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  185. 

II  It  is  of  Marion  that  the  interesting  story  is 
toW,  of  his  being  visited  by  a  young  English  of- 
ficer on  official  business,  and  his  impressing  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Englishman  by  what  he  saw,  that 
men  who  could  eat  sweet  potatoes  and  drink 
water,  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  were  not  to  be 
conquered.  Sirams,  Life  of  General  Marion,  pp. 
176-180;  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  pp. 
18^1«7. 


Swamp  Fox)  and  Sumter  (the  Game- 
cock) were  perfectly  familiar  with 
every  part  of  the  neighborhood  and 
were  able  to  dart  in  upon  the  British 
detachments  and  elude  all  pursuit  by 
fleeing  to  the  forests  where  they  re- 
mained until  ready  to  make  another 
fell  sweep  upon  some  isolated  post.* 
This  method  of  fighting  not  only 
greatly  weakened  the  British  forces 
and  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the 
British  generals,  but  also  emboldened 
the  Americans  and  strengthened 
their  belief  in  themselves  and  in  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  the  contest.  Be- 
side Marion  and  Sumter,  Baron  De 
Kalb  had  been  sent  from  Maryland 
to  Carolina  with  a  few  regular  troops, 
but  because  of  the  extreme  heat  and 
the  difficulty  of  securing  supplies 
progress  toward  the  South  had  been 
slow.f  On  the  way  toward  Carolina 
De  Kalb  was  reinforced  by  a  body  of 
Virginia  militia  and  the  troops  of 
North  Carolina  under  General  Rich- 
ard Caswell.  The  three  forces  of 
Americans  therefore  kept  Cornwallis 
extremely  busy,  and  he  soon  found 
that  he  could  not  rest  on  past  laurels 
but  must  set  seriously  to  the  work  of 
attempting  to  subdue  the  country. 

Meanwhile  General  Gates  had  as- 
sumed command  of  the  southern 
army.    Washington  had  desired  that 


*  For  an  account  of  these  partisan  leaders  see 
McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  chap. 
xxvi. 

fKapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  pp.  196-202;  McCrady, 
South  American  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  656-667; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  205. 
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General  Greene  be  appointed  to  the 
supreme  command,  but  the  reputa- 
tion of  General  Gates  gained  during 
Burgoyne  *s  invasion  completely  over- 
shadowed the  work  done  by  other 
oflScers,  and  on  June  13  Congress  ap- 
pointed him  commander-in-chief  of 
the  southern  forces.*  It  was  confi- 
dently expected  that  he  would  add 
greater  fame  to  his  already  illustri- 
ous name,  but  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, as  well  as  for  the  country,  his 
**  northern  laurels  '*  turned  to 
'*  southern  willows."  On  July  25 
Gates  joined  the  army  at  Deep  River 
and  resolved  to  inaugurate  a  cam- 
paign for  the  destruction  of  the  Brit- 
ish army.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the 
South,  De  Kalb  had  been  willing  to 
accept  the  suggestions  of  those  well 
acquainted  with  the  territory  as  to 
the  best  roads,  the  sections  in  which 
forage  and  provisions  were  most 
likely  to  be  obtained,  etc.  He  had, 
therefore,  resolved  to  turn  out  of  the 
direct  road  to  Camden  so  as  to  con- 
duct his  little  force  through  a  more 
plentiful  country  and  also  to  estab- 
lish magazines  and  hospitals  at  ad- 
vantageous points,  t  Gates,  however, 
considered  himself  above  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  natives,  and  thinking  his 
reputation  would  over-shadow  any 
shortcomings  in  military  strategy, 
determined  to  push  toward  the  Brit- 


ish encampment  by  a  straight  road, 
although  this  road  lay  through  a  bar- 
ren country  which  afforded  only  a 
scanty  subsistence  even  to  the  inhab- 
itants. This  he  did  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  subordinate  oflBcers.*  On  July 
27  he  set  the  army  in  motion  and  had 
not  proceeded  far  before  he  began  to 
experience  the  privations  which  De 
Kalb  had  been  so  desirous  to  avoid. 
What  cattle  were  accidentally  found 
in  the  woods  were  lean  and  thin,  and 
even  the  supply  of  such  animals  was 
very  limited.t  Meal  and  grain  were 
scarce,  and  the  soldiers  were  finally 
compelled  to  use  unripe  corn  and 
peaches  instead  of  bread.  This  food, 
together  with  the  intense  heat  and 
unhealthy  climate,  soon  produced  dis- 
ease and  threatened  the  health  and 
final  destruction  of  the  entire  army.^ 
After  more  than  two  weeks  of  trial 
and  hardships.  Gates  finally  'brought 
the  army  out  of  this  inhospitable 
region,  and  arrived  at  Clermont,  or 
Rugely's  Mills,  on  the  13th  of  Au- 
gust. At  this  time  the  American 
army  consisted  of  about  4,000  men.|| 


•Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  p.  300;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  v.,  p.  384;  Johnson,  General  Washing- 
ton, pp.  241-242. 

fLossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  462-463. 


•  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  p.  207  et  aeq,;  Carrlng- 
ton,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  509;  Horry  and 
Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  118.  See  also  A  Nar- 
rative of  the  Campaign  of  1780  by  Colonel  0.  H. 
Williams,  printed  as  an  appendix  to  Johnston, 
Sketches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Na» 
thagiael  Greene,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  485-507,  and  in  W.  G. 
Simms,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  359-383. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  188- 
189. 

t  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  pp.  118- 
120;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  464. 

II  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  pp.  211-220. 
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When  Gates  reached  the  frontiers 
of  the  State,  he  issued  a  proclamation 
requesting  the  patriotic  citizens  **  to 
join  heartily  in  rescuing  themselves 
and  their  country  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  a  government  imposed  upon 
them  hy  the  ruffian  hand  of  con- 
quest.'* He  promised  pardon  to  all 
those  who  had  heen  compelled  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  British, 
with  the  exception  of  those  who  had 
committed  depredations  upon  the 
persons  or  property  of  American 
citizens.*  This  proclamation  had  a 
wonderful  effect,  for  large  numbers 
joined  the  American  forces,  and  even 
whole  companies  of  militia  who  had 
been  taken  into  the  British  service 
deserted  to  the  American  army. 
When  Francis,  Lord  Rawdon,  com- 
mander of  the  British  forces  on  the 
Carolina  frontiers,  learned  of  the 
American  advance,  he  notified  Corn- 
wallis,  who  shortly  afterwafd  joined 
him  at  Camden.f  Cornwallis  now 
thought  it  necessary  to  retreat  or  to 
strike  a  decisive  blow,  for  the  whole 
country  seemed  to  be  rising,  and 
Camden  could  not  well  be  defended 
against  an  attacking  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  retreat  to  Charleston 
would  be  a  signal  for  the  States  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  rise 
against  British  authority,  and  if  such 
a  retreat  were  made,  the  whole  ^  of 


these  two  provinces,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Charleston  and  Savannah, 
must  be  abandoned.*  The  conse- 
quences of  such  a  movement  would  be 
nearly  as  fatal  as  a  defeat. 

Cornwallis  was  informed  that  the 
American  army  amounted  to  7,000 
men,  a  number  considerably  in  excess 
of  its  actual  strength.t  Nevertheless, 
he  determined  to  risk  battle,  and  dur- 
ing the  night  of  August  15,  at  the 
very  hour  when  Gates  was  proceed- 
ing from  Rugely's  Mills  about  13 
miles  distant,  began  the  march 
toward  the  American  camp.J  At 
about  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of 
August  16,11  the  advance  posts  of  the 
two  armies  unexpectedly  met  in  the 
woods  and  skirmishing  immediately 
began.  At  the  first  discharge  some 
of  the  American  cavalry  were 
wounded,  whereupon  the  party  fell 
back  in  disorder,  broke  the  Maryland 
regiment  at  the  head  of  the  advanc- 
ing column,  and  threw  the  whole  army 
into  confusion.  From  this  condition 
the  militia  seems  not  to  have  recov- 
ered, judging  from  their  actions  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  battle.  During  the 
preliminary  skirmishes  a  niunber  of 


♦Carrington,  p.  610;  Ramsay,  Revolution  of 
South  Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  145,  449-451;  Tarle- 
ton,  Campaigns,  p.  9S, 

tMcCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  665-666;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  In- 
dependence, vol.  ii.,  pp.  296-297. 


♦Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  pp.  224r-225. 

t  Gates  himself  thought  his  army  larger  than 
it  really  was,  for  at  this  time,  instead  of  having 
7,000  men,  he  had  only  3,052  fit  for  duty.  But 
though  he  was  informed  of  the  true  conditions,  he 
determined  to  risk  battle.  See  Kapp,  Life  of 
Kalh,  p.  222  et  aeq. 

%  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol  ii., 
pp.  464-465;  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  p.  226. 

II  Kapp,  p.  226.  Some  say  2:30  A.  M.  (Tarle- 
ton,  Campaigns,  p.  131),  others  midnight  (John- 
son, Life  of  Oreene,  Appendix,  p.  494). 
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prisoners  were  taken  by  each  army, 
from  whom  the  generals  obtained 
more  definite  information  regarding 
the  forces  opposing  them.*  From 
this  information  Cornwallis  per- 
ceived that  the  advantage  was  on  his 
side  and  that  undoubtedly  his  dis- 
ciplined troops  would  quickly  rout 
the  raw  and  unseasoned  militia  under 
Gates.  Cornwallis  divided  his  army 
into  two  colunms,  placing  the  right 
under  conmiand  of  Colonel  Webster 
and  the  left  under  Lord  Eawdon. 
The  right  of  the  American  army  con- 
sisted of  the  second  Maryland  bri- 
gade and  the  Delaware  troops  under 
General  Mordecai  Gist,  and  under  the 
supreme  command  of  De  Kalb;  the 
center  was  held  by  the  North  Caro- 
lina militia  under  Eichard  Caswell; 
while  the  left  was  composed  of  the 
Virginia  militia  together  with  the 
light  infantry  under  Edward  Stevens. 
The  first  Maryland  brigade  under 
Smallwood,  was  formed  in  reserve. 
Gates  took  no  particular  position  but 
stationed  himself  where  he  could  be 
most  usefuLt 

At  dawn  the  British  right  wing 
under  Webster  was  ordered  to  begin 
the  attack  on  the  American  left.  The 
opposing  volunteer  militia  poured  a 
desultory  musketry  fire  against  the 
British  columns,  but  the  firing  soon 
ceased  when  the  British  soldiers  with 
a  shout  charged  the  American  line. 


The  militia  immediately  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled,  many  of  them 
without  even  having  discharged  their 
muskets.  The  efforts  of  the  officers 
to  restrain  the  flight  were  unavail- 
ing.* The  North  Carolina  militia  in 
the  centre  imitated  the  example  of 
the  Virginia  troops,t  so  that  hardly  a 
shot  was  sent  against  the  British  by 
either  division.  Few  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  their  precipitate  fliight  carried 
off  their  arms.  The  British  set  out 
in  pursuit  and  eagerly  cut  down  the 
fugitives.  Gates,  with  the  general 
officers  of  the  militia,  made  several 
attempts  to  turn  this  headlong  flight, 
but  in  vain,  and  the  farther  the  fugi- 
tives fled  the  more  dispersed  they 
became.  Seeing  that  the  fortune  of 
the  day  was  against  the  Americans, 
Gates  also  fled,  as  the  conmionest 
coward  in  the  army,  not  stopping 
until  he  reached  Charlotteville,  over 
sixty  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.^ 
**  It  was  conamon  talk  in  those  days 
that  he  killed   three  horses  in  his 

flighi^MI 

Meanwhile  Baron  De  Kalb,  aban- 
doned by  the  militia  and  forsaken  by 
the  supreme  commander,  was  com- 
pelled to  bear  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
British    attack.      Nevertheless,    the 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
613-515. 

f  Loseing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  466;  Kapp,  Life  of  Kdlh,  pp.  229-230. 


•  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalb,  pp.  231-232. 

tMcCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  677. 

tCarrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
516-617;  MicCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revo* 
lution,  pp.  678-680;  David  Schenck,  North  Caro- 
lina in  1780-1781,  pp.  95-96;  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  466-467. 

y  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  124. 
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Continental  troops  stood  their  ground 
and  defended  themselves  with  great 
bravery.    At  the  same  time  Webster 


time  the  outcome  of  the  battle  was 
doubtful.  The  reserve  covered  the 
left  of  De  Kalb^s  division,  but  the 


broke  the  left  wing,  Lord  Rawdon 
attacked  the  right  wing.  De  Kalb, 
however,  unlike  Gates,  made  an 
obstinate    resistance    and    for    some 


flight  of  the  militia  had  completely 
exposed  the  right.  Consequently, 
after  dispatching  a  body  of  cavalry  in 
pursuit  of  the  retreating  fugitives, 
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Webster  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Continental  troops  under  De  Kalb, 
attacking  them  in  front  and  flank.  A 
severe  contest  ensued,  the  Americans 
fighting  desperately  to  beat  off  the 
British  attack ;  but  finally  Comwallis 
hurled  his  whole  force  against  De 
Kalb  and  the  line  gave  way  and  began 
to  retreat  in  some  confusion.  To 
save  as  many  of  his  army  as  possible, 
De  Kalb  endeavored  to  cover  the  re- 
treat by  making  a  desperate  charge 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry.  The 
effort  resulted  in  some  benefit  to  the 
army  as  a  whole,  but  this  benefit  was 
gained  at  the  expense  of  De  Kalb's 
life,  who  .  fell  pierced  with  eleven 
wounds.  His  aide  endeavored  to 
shield  the  general,  and  in  explaining 
to  the  attacking  force  De  Kalb^s  rank 
and  nationality,  was  severely 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner  with 
him.  The  British  treated  De  Kalb 
with  every  kindness  and  attention, 
but  medical  assistance  was  of  little 
avail,  he  expiring  within  a  few 
hours.*  In  recognition  of  his  services, 
Congress  afterward  ordered  the  erec- 
tion of  a  monument  to  his  memory. 


•Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  pp.  124- 
126;  Kapp,  Life  of  Kalh,  p.  232  et  seq.;  Smith, 
Memoir  of  Baron  De  Kalh;  Losslng,  Field-Booh 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  467-468;  Hildreth, 
▼ol.  iii.,  pp.  314-315;  Fortesque,  British  Army, 
▼ol.  iii.,  pp.  316-319;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  384- 
989;  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  206-206; 
Fitke,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  190-193 ; 
Tarleton,  Cam(paign8,  pp.  104-109,  131-135;  Gor- 
don, American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  391,  429- 
447;  Stedman,  American  War,  pp.  204-211; 
Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  16-31; 
Wheeler,  History  of  North  Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
154. 


The  American  loss  amounted  to  800 
or  900  killed  and  wounded  and  about 
1,200  prisoners,  while  the  British  loss 
was  less  than  100  killed  and  250 
wounded.  In  addition,  all  the  bag- 
gage and  artillery  of  the  American 
army  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British.* 

The  rout  of  the  American  army 
was  complete,  and  the  only  force 
which  was  not  dispersed  was  that 
under  Sumter.  The  latter  had  over- 
taken a  convoy  on  the  Wateree  and 
had  made  200  prisoners,  but  when  he 
heard  of  the  disaster  at  Camden,  he 
retreated  with  all  possible  speed. 
After  retreating  for  many  miles,  he 
supposed  that  he  was  out  of  the  dan- 
ger zone  and  halted  to  rest  his  troops 
who  were  worn  out  with  constant 
marching  and  loss  of  sleep.  Hardly 
had  he  halted,  when  Tarleton  pressed 
in  upon  him  and  so  completely  sur- 
prised the  American  detachment  that 
he  recovered  the  stores  and  prisoners 
and  killed  or  captured  between  300 
and  400  of  the  Americans.  Sumter, 
however,  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  by-paths  of  the  woods  in  the  vi- 
cinity and  was  able  to  make  his 
escape.t 

After  the  retreat  Gates  gathered 


*  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  618 ; 
Tarleton^s  Campaigns,  p.  133. 

t  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  667-668,  681-683;  Tarleton's  Campaigns,  pp. 
112-116,  134,  148  et  seq.:  I>ee,  Memoirs  of  the 
War,  pp.  187-189;  Ramsay,  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
p.  163;  Wheeler,  History  of  North  Carolina,  p. 
195;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
447  (ed.  1788)  ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  RevO' 
lution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  464. 
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together  the  scattered  remnants  of 
the  army  and  finally  made  his  way  to 
Hillsborough,  where  he  exerted  every 
effort  to  recover  from  the  terrible 
blow  which  had  befallen  him.*  In 
November  he  advanced  toward  Salis- 
bury, and  soon  after,  to  Charlotte. 
But  in  the  meantime,  on  October  5, 
Congress  had  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  his  conduct  of  the  campaign,  and 
though  this  investigation  was  not 
pressed,  Gates  did  not  continue  in 
command  of  the  army  much  longer. 
Washington  was  requested  to  pro- 
pose the  name  of  Gates'  successor, 
and  he  named  General  Greene,  whose 
nomination  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress on  October  SO.f  Greene  reached 
the  headquarters  of  the  army  in  the 
South  on  December  2.  Gates  there- 
upon left  the  army,  never  again  to 
resume  active  service.  He  undoubt- 
edly suffered  keenly  from  the  dis- 
grace of  defeat,  and  his  fall  was  all 
the  more  himailiating  because  of  the 
excellent  reputation  he  had  pre- 
viously gained  in  the  North.  Shortly 
after  leaving  the  army,  his  son  died 
and  he  set  out  for  the  North,  where 
he  soon  sank  into  oblivion  and  was 
forgotten  by  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

Fortunately  for  the  Americans, 
Cornwallis  did  not  follow  up  the  vic- 
tory with  his  usual  activity,  for  his 


•  See  hia  letter  to  Washington,  in  tSparke,  Car- 
reapondence  of  the  Revolutiony  vol.  iii.,  pp.  66-67. 

t  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene^  pp.  160,  166  ei 
eeq,;  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol,  vii.,  pp.  187,  257 ;  Gordon,  American  Revolih 
tion,  vol.  iii.,  p.  469  (ed.  1786). 


army  had  been  considerably  reduced 
by  sickness  and  by  the  sword.  Nor 
had  he  brought  with  him  suflScient 
supplies  to  maintain  the  army  while 
conducting  a  pursuit,  and  he  did  not 
deem  it  expedient  to  leave  South 
Carolina  until  he  had  completely  ex- 
tinguished every  manifestation  of  re- 
sistance to  British  authority.  In 
order  to  accomplish  the  subjugation 
of  the  State  in  the  most  thorough 
manner,  he  resorted  to  several  harsh 
measures.  He  considered  the  State 
as  a  conquered  province  which  was 
reduced  to  unconditional  surrender 
and  to  allegiance  to  its  former  sover- 
eign. According  to  his  theory,  the 
citizens  were  still  British  subjects, 
liable  to  all  their  privileges,  duties 
and  penalties  in  case  of  an  infraction 
of  the  law.  He  seemed  to  forget  that 
many  of  the  citizens  were  prisoners 
of  war  on  parole,  that  without  their 
consent  they  had  been  discharged 
from  their  parole,  and  that  it  was 
only  by  proclamation  that  they  had 
been  declared  British  subjects.  Sup- 
posing that  the  whole  province  was 
now  prostrate  at  his  feet,  Cornwallis 
sent  the  following  message  to  the 
British  commander  at  Ninety  Six, 
and  similar  messages  to  the  com- 
manders of  other  posts : 

"  I  have  given  orders  that  all  the  inhabitants  of 
this  province  who  have  subscribed,  and  have  taken 
part  in  the  revolt  should  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  rigour;  and  also  those  who  will  not  turn 
out  that  they  may  be  imprisoned,  and  their  whole 
property  taken  from  them  or  destroyed,  I  have 
likewise  ordered  that  compensation  should  be 
made  out  of  their  estates  to  the  persons  who  have 
been  injured  or  oppressed  by  them.     I  have  Of* 
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dered  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  every 
militiaman  who  has  borne  arms  with  us  and 
afterwards  joined  the  enemy  shall  be  immediately 
banged.  I  desire  you  will  take  the  most  rigor- 
ous measures  to  punish  the  rebels  in  the  district 
in  which  you  command,  and  that  you  obey  in  the 
strictest  manner  the  directions  I  have  given  in 
this  letter  relative  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country."  • 

The  oflScers  and  soldiers  to  whom 
the  execution  of  these  orders  was 
committed  possessed  little  humanity 
and  little  prudence,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  calamitous.  The  orders 
were  executed  exactly  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  given;  numbers  of 
people  were  put  to  death,  many  others 
were  imprisoned  and  thousands  of 
dollars  worth  of  property  destroyed 
or  confisoated.f  As  a  result  of  these 
operations,  the  people  were  thorough- 
ly aroused  and  longed  for  revenge. 
Cornwallis'  conduct  toward  the 
principal  citizens  of  Charleston  was 
extremely  disgraceful.  Without  cause 
or  excuse,  they  were  seized  during  the 
night,  placed  on  board  a  guard  ship, 
and  soon  after  sent  to  St.  Augustine, 
despite  their  earnest  remonstrances 
that  such  action  was  contrary  to  all 
the  rules  of  war  and  entirely  unnec- 
essary in  the  present  circumstances.^: 

Comwallis  left  Camden  September 
8,  and  arrived  at  Charleston,  North 


•See  Bancroft,  voL  v.,  pp.  391-392;  Ramsay, 
Revolution,  p.  137;  Stedman,  American  War,  voL 
ii.,  p.  214. 

t  Ramsay,  Revolution  of  South  Carolina,  vol. 
iL,  p.  158. 

IMcCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
p.  714  et  seq.  See  also  the  letters  of  Nash  and 
Rutledge,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  iii.,  pp.  179-181,  187-189. 


Carolina,  toward  the  end  of  the  month 
taking  possession  of  the  latter  place 
after  a  slight  resistance  on  the  part 
of  some  volunteer  cavalry  under  com- 
mand of  Colonel  William  E.  Davie.* 
He  then  advanced  towttrd  Salisbury 
and  ordered  the  militia  to  cross  the 
Yadkin,  but  his  victorious  career  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  an  unexpected 
disaster.  Comwallis  had  endeavored 
to  form  a  British  militia  out  of  the 
well-affected  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try, and  for  this  purpose  had  dis- 
patched Major  Patrick  Ferguson  of 
the  Seventy-first  regiment  with  a 
small  detachment  toward  Ninety-Six. 
Ferguson  was  to  train  the  Loyalists 
who  joined  the  British  army  and  to 
induce  others  to  join.  Comwallis 
expected  much  from  Ferguson's 
operations,  for  he  was  well  known 
as  an  officer  of  much  merit  and  as 
one  who  executed  his  assignments 
with  zeal  and  energy.  The  first 
part  of  the  program  was  carried  out 
with  complete  success;  Ferguson 
collected  a  large  number  of  Loyalists 
and  had  created  great  havoc  among 
the  backwoods  settlements,  which 
were  as  a  rule  friendly  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause.  At  this  time  Colonel 
Elijah  Clarke  was  retreating  from 
the  vicinity  of  Augusta,  Ga.,t  and, 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
ii.,  p.  418  et  eeq. 

t  For  details  of  which  see  McCrady,  p.  734  et 
seq.  See  also  McCall,  History  of  Georgia,  voL  ii., 
pp.  322-327,  and  Tarleton,  Campaigns,  p.  192, 
for  some  of  the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Eng* 
lish. 
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thinkmg  that  he  might  cut  off  and 
destroy  this  detachment,  Ferguson 
determined  to  stay  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  western  mountains  longer  than  he 
would  have  tarried  under  other  cir- 
cumstances. This  delay  was  his  un- 
doing; the  mountaineers  of  the 
Wateree  and  Holston  settlements  had 
learned  of  Ferguson's  approach  and 
his  work  of  devastation  and  deter- 
mined upon  reprisal.  From  all  parts 
they  came  together  under  various 
leaders,  including  Isaac  Shelby  and 
John  Sevier,  and  set  out  in  quest  of 
the  enemy.  They  were  all  mounted, 
and  as  each  man  had  only  a  blanket, 
knapsack  and  rifle,  there  was  no  en- 
cumbrance such  as  baggage  to  hinder 
their  march.  Consequently,  they 
were  able  to  hunt  down  the  British 
detachment  by  the  same  methods  they 
would  have  used  in  hunting  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  forest  or  the  savages  of 
the  border.*  Their  numbers  ren- 
dered them  formidable,  and  so  rapid 
was  their  march  that  Ferguson  would 
probably  have  been  unable  to  escape 
even  if  he  had  received  warning  of 
their  intentions.  Early  in  October 
the  mountaineers  reached  Gilbert- 
town —  their  forces  numbering  near- 
ly 3,000  men.t 

Ferguson   had   heard   of   the   ap- 


•  Draper,  King*8  Mountain  and  lis  Heroes,  pp. 
174-175,  630,  563-564.      ' 

t  For  the  details  of  the  organization  of  this 
force  see  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revo- 
lution, pp.  755-764  and  authorities  cited;  Roose- 
velt, Winning  of  the  West,  voL  ii.,  chap,  ix.,  pp. 
241-294;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, vol.  ii.,  p.  343  et  seq. 


proach  of  this  force  and  attempted  to 
escape,  but  the  mountaineers,  select- 
ing about  1,400  of  their  best  riflemen, 
set  out  in  pursuit  on  their  swiftest 
horses  and  finally  compelled  Fergu- 
son to  halt.  Sensible  that  he  would 
ultimately  be  overtaken,  Ferguson 
deemed  it  best  to  select  his  battle 
ground  with  the  greatest  possible 
care  before  the  American  force  could 
come  up.  He  therefore  chose  King^s 
Mountain  on  the  border  line  between 
North  and  South  Carolina  as  the  place 
where  'he  should  make  his  stand, 
challenging  **  all  the  rebels  outside  of 
hell  ^*  to  dislodge  him,*  and  declaring 
that  **  God  Almighty  could  not  drive 
him  from  iff  The  American  forces 
arrived  on  the  scene  of  action  October 
7.  By  this  time,  owing  to  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  pursuit,  the  Americans  had 
dwindled  to  a  little  over  900  men ;  in 
nominal  command  was  Colonel  Wil- 
liam Campbell,  but  there  was  little 
subordination  or  order  in  the  attack, 
each  man  being  instructed  to  shift 
for  himself  and  to  fight  as  only  the 
frontiersmen  knew  how.  Upon  ar- 
riving at  King's  Mountain,  the 
American  troops  were  divided  so  as 
to  attack  Ferguson  from  several 
different  quarters,  separate  divisions 
being  led  by  Benjamin  Cleveland, 
James  Williams,  Charles  McDowell, 
Shelby  and  Sevier.  Before  the  at- 
tack was  begun,  Cleveland  addressed 


•Van  Tyne,  American  Revolution,  p.  302; 
Fiake,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  246. 

t  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  p. 
782. 
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the  men  as  follows:  '*  My  brave  fel- 
lows, we  have  beat  the  Tories  and  we 
can  beat  them.  *  *  *  When  engaged 
you  are  not  to  wait  for  the  word  of 
command  from  me.  I  will  show  you 
by  my  example  how  to  fight;  I  can 
undejtake  no  more.  Every  man  must 
consider  himself  as  an  oflScer  and  act 
from  his  own  judgment.  *  *  *  If  we 
are  repulsed,  let  us  make  a  point  to 
return  and  renew  the  fight.  *  *  *  If 
any  of  you  are  afraid,  such  have  leave 
to  retire,  and  they  are  requested  im- 
mediately to  take  themselves  off."* 

The  attack  was  immediately  begun, 
the  Americans  climbing  the  rocky 
sides  of  the  mountain  and  placing 
themselves  behind  rocks  and  trees, 
and  pouring  in  a  galling  fire  upon  the 
solid  British  ranks.  Several  times 
the  British  made  a  bayonet  charge  to 
drive  the  Americans  back,  but  as 
often  the  latter  returned  to  the  con- 
flict and  in  turn  compelled  the  Brit- 
ish to  give  way.f  For  nearly  an  hour 
the  contest  raged  with  great  fury; 
the  advantage  being  now  on  one  side 
and  now  the  other.  Finally,  however, 
Ferguson  was  mortally  wounded  in 
an  attempt  to  cut  his  way  through 
the  American  lines,  and  soon  after 
the  officer  who  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand saw  that  it  was  useless  to  con- 
tinue  the   fight  and   thereupon   sur- 


•  Ramsay,  Revolution  of  South  Carolina,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  182-183;  Draper,  King's  Mountain  and  Its 
Heroes,  pp.  24-8-249. 

t  McCrady,  South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution, 
pp.  794-7»7. 

Vol.  Ill  — 14 


rendered.*  The  American  loss  was 
28  killed  and  62  wounded ;  the  British 
loss  was  reported  at  206  killed,  127 
wounded  and  261  prisoners  (all 
Tories),  and  of  the  regulars,  17 
killed,  35  wounded  and  70  captured.f 
^0  great  was  the  anger  of  the  moun- 
taineers against  the  Tories  that  nine 
of  the  most  obnoxious  were  hanged 
on  the  spot,  and  undoubtedly  more 
would  have  suffered  the  same  fate 
had  not  Sevier  and  Shelby  inter- 
posed.   After  the  victory  the  moun- 


taineers returned  to  their  homes  as 
quickly  and  quietly  as  they  had  come, 
without  waiting  for  or  expecting  the 
congratulations  and  acclamations  of 
their  country.^ 


•McCrady,  p.  79«  et  seq,;  Ramsay,  Anndla  of 
Tennessee,  pp.  238-239. 

tCarrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  621, 
McCrady,  however  (p.  803),  following  Allaire's 
Diary  in  Draper,  King's  Mountain  and  Its 
Heroes,  app.,  p.  510,  places  the  British  loss  at 
119  killed,  129  wounded,  and  664  prisoners — a 
total  of  906. 

t  For  full  details  see  Lyman  C.  Draper,  King's 
Mountain  and  Its  Heroes  (1881),  where  the  orig- 
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This  blow  was  a  very  severe  one  to 
Cornwallis,  for  it  completely  discon- 
certed his  plans  and  prevented  his 
progress  northward.  On  October  14, 
when  he  learned  of  the  annihilation 
of  Ferguson's  force,  Cornwallis  left 
Charlotte  and  began  to  retreat  to- 
ward South  Carolina.  In  this  move- 
ment the  army  suffered  severely,  for 
it  rained  almost  incessantly,  the  sol- 
diers had  no  tents,  and  the  roads 
were  almost  impassable.  Being  in- 
ured to  the  climate,  the  Loyalists  who 
had  joined  the  royal  army  were  ex- 
tremely useful  at  this  juncture,  but 
because  of  harsh*  treatment,  abusive 
language  and  even  blows,  a  large  num- 
ber deserted  the  army.*  Finally 
Cornwallis  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Catawba,  and  on  October  29  reached 
Wynnsborough  (or  Winnsboro).t 

Meanwhile,  having  considerably  au- 
gumented  his  forces,  Sumter  con- 
tinued to  harass  the  British  in  all 
quarters.  He  was  a  veritable  will-o- 
the-wisp,  flying*  from  position  to  posi- 
tion before  the  British  could  gather 
suflBcient  troops  to  pursue  him.  He 
intercepted  their  convoys,  cut  off 
various  detachments  and  in  number- 


inal  evidence  has  been  exhaustively  collected ;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  v.,  pp.  39'5-401;  M.  A.  Moore,  TJie 
Life  of  General  Edward  Tracey,  toith  a  list  of 
Battles  and  Skirmishes  in  South  Carolina  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  (1859);  Ramsay,  Revo- 
lution of  South  Carolina,  vol.  ii.,  p.  &12  et  seq,; 
McCrady,  chap.  xxxv. ;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  Amer- 
ican Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  342-365;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  424- 
429. 

•  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  225. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  401 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  429. 


less  ways  kept  the  army  in  constant 
alarm.  Marion,  too,  continued  to 
harass  Tarleton  and  so  successfully 
eluded  the  latter  that  he  exclaimed 
''Come,  my  boys  I  let  us  go  back,  and 
we  will  soon  find  the  game-cock 
[Sumter] ;  but  as  for  this  d— d  old 
fox  [Marion]  the  devil  himself  could 
not  catch  him.*'*.  On  November  12 
Sumter  was  attacked  by  Major  James 
Wemyss  at  Broad  Eiver,  but  he  suc- 
cessfully repelled  the  assault. 
Wemyss  was  wounded  and  taken 
prisoner,  buit  notwithstanding  he 
had  committed  many  acts  of  van- 
dalism, he  was  protected  from  the 
fury  of  the  militia.f  On  the  20th 
Sumter  was  again  attacked  at  Black- 
stock  Hill  by  Tarleton,  but  the  latter 
also  was  defeated  with  great  loss. 
In  this  conflict  Sumter  was  wounded 
and  for  some  months  compelled  to  re- 
main  quiet.:]:     Thus   the  Americans 


*  On  Marion's  operations  against  Tarkton  see 
Tarleton,  Campaigns,  p.  171  et  seq,;  Stedman, 
American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  227  et  seq.;  McCrady, 
South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  p.  815  et  seq.; 
James,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  60  ef  seq.;  Horry  and 
Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  p.  137  et  seq.;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  663 
ei  seq, 

t  Tarleton,  Campaigns,  p.  173  et  seq,;  McCall, 
History  of  Georgia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  340  et  seq,;  James, 
Life  of  Marion,  p.  73;  Johnson,  Life  of  Greene, 
vol.  i.,  p.  317;  Ramsay,  Revolution  of  South  Caro- 
lina, vol.  ii.,  p.  189;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  445-446;  McCrady,  pp. 
821-824;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Inde- 
pendence, vol.  ii.,  pp.  369-370. 

t  McCall,  History  of  Georgia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  343  ei 
seq.;  Lee,  Memoirs  of  the  War,  p.  205  ei  seq,; 
Tarleton,  Campaigns,  p.  175  et  seq,;  Moore,  Life 
of  Lacey,  p.  22  et  seq.;  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
402-403;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.    521-522;    McCrady,    pp.    824-830;    Draper, 
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were  gradually  winning  back  all  the 
ground  lost  by  Gates  in  his  defeat  at 
Camden^  and  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions from  this  time  the  British  were 
continually  defeated  until  the  final 
surrender  of  Comwallis  at  York- 
town.* 


King's  Mountain  and  Its  Heroes,  pp.  37^377; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
446-447;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii., 
p.  471  (ed.  1778) ;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol. 
ii.,  p^.  228-236. 

*  During  the  year,  34  battles  had  been  fought 
in  South  Carolina  (not  including  the  affairs  at 
Rugley'B  Mills,  December  4,  Hanunond's  Store, 
December  20,  and  Williams'  Plantation,  De- 
cember ai,  which  properly  belong  to  Greene's 
Campaign  of  1781).  Several  engagements  had 
also  taken  place  in  North  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
In  the  34  battles  the  Americans  lost  1,967  killed 
and  wounded  and  7,227  prisoners  —  a  total  of 
9,194,  against  a  British  loss  of  1,816  killed  and 
wounded  and  1,317  prisoners  —  a  total  of  3,133. 
The  chief  American  losses  were  at  Charleston, 
where  over  6,000  were  surrendered  and  at  Camden 
where  over  1,200  were  captured,  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  these  two  battles  being  over  1,100. 
These  losses  occurred  principally  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  when  Continental  troops  comprised 
the  American  armies,  and  during  the  same  tiuM 
the  British  had  only  suffered  a  total  loss  of  about 
650.  After  the  partisan  leaders  assumed  com- 
mand, the  conditions  were  exactly  reversed,  the 
British  losing  a  total  of  about  2,500  men,  whereas 
the  American  forces  suffered  a  loss  of  only  a  few 
over  800. —  See  the  statistical  tables  in  McCrady, 
South  Carolina  in  the  Revolution,  pp.  849-854. 


But  while  the  men  were  doing  the 
actual  fighting,  we  must  not  forget 
the  part  played  in  this  memorable 
contest  by  the  female  element  of  the 
population.  The  mothers,  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  patriots  gloried  in 
being  called  **  rebel  ladies.'*  They 
visited  the  prison-ships  in  their 
efforts  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  the 
soldiers,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  they  were  zealously  em- 
ployed in  providing  clothing  for  the 
soldiers.  At  Philadelphia  a  society 
was  formed  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Martha  Washington,  wife  of  the 
commander-in-chief.  Among  other 
members  were  Mrs.  Joseph  Eeed  and 
Mrs.  Sarah  Bache,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Franklin.  These  women 
subscribed  considerable  sums  of 
money  to  the  public  cause,  and  when 
their  means  were  exhausted  made  a 
house  to  house  canvass  to  collect  as 
large  a  sum  as  possible  from  the  in- 
habitants. Societies  were  formed  to 
prepare  lint  and  other  necessities  for 
the  hospital  service,  and  everything 
possible  was  done  to  offset  the  ill- 
effects  of  the  delinquencies  of  Con- 
gress in  this  respect. 
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AENOLD  IN  COMMAND  AT  PHILADELPHIA, 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

1780. 

TREASON  OP  BENEDICT  ABNOLD. 

Arnold's  marriage  and  extravagances  —  The  injustice  of  Arnold's  treatment  by  Congress  —  His  court-martial 
and  Washington's  sentence — He  resolves  to  avenge  himself  by  surrendering  West  Point  to  the  British — Con- 
ference between  him  and  Andr6  —  Andr6's  capture  —  Washington  goes  to  West  Point  —  Arnold  learns  of 
Andre's  capture,  and  flees  —  Washington's  measures  to  defeat  Clinton's  designs  —  Court-martial  of  Andr6  — 
Correspondence  between  Clinton  and  Washington  —  Execution  of  Andr6  —  Appendix  to  Chapter  XXVIIL — 
Sergeant  Champe's  adventure. 

may  help  to  explain,  cannot  fully,  ex- 
tenuate the  later,* 

Up  to  this  time,  Arnold  had  pos- 
sessed the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
the  entire  country,  and  particularly 
of  the  army.  His  daring  and  im- 
petuous valor  had  made  him  greatly 
beloved  among  oflScers  and  men,  and 
he  had  achieved  remarkable  military 
glory  by  his  expedition  to  Canada, 
the  subsequent  battle  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  particularly  his  desperate 
charge  at  Behmus*  Heights,  in  which 
he  received  a  wound.  Being  rendered 
incapable  of  active  service  for  some 
time,  Arnold  had  been  appointed  com- 
mander of  the  troops  at  Philadelphia, 
probably  one  of  the  most  injudicious 
selections  possible.f  At  Philadel- 
phia, because  of  his  commanding 
position,  Arnold  soon  became  one  of 
the  leading  men ;  but  instead  of  con- 


While  Washington  and  the  other 
patriots  were  experiencing  all  man- 
ner of  diflSculty  in  carrying  on  the 
war,  the  whole  country  was  startled 
by  the  news  of  an  act  of  treachery 
which,  had  it  not  been  discovered  in 
time,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
cause  of  independence.  This  was  the 
attempt  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  turn 
over  the  fortifications  at  West  Point 
to  the  British,  in  compensation  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  British  gold 
and  rank  in  the  British  army. 
Despite  his  great  services  in  the 
early  part  of  the  war,  therefore, 
Arnold's  name  must  forever  be  held 
up  as  an  inglorious  example  of  a  man 
whose  pride  and  personal  ambition 
outran  all  prudence  and  stifled  all  love 
of  country  —  a  man,  who,  when  his 
pride  was  hurt  and  his  ambition 
crossed,  connived,  at  a  mode  of  re- 
venge so  detestible  that  all  his  previ- 
ous record,  brilliant  as  it  was,  could 
never  atone  for  it.  Yet,  for  the  sake 
of  historical  accuracy,  the  two  differ- 
ent chapters  in  Arnold's  biography 
should  be  studied  separately  —  the 
more  so  as  the  earlier  one,  though  it 


•  In  connection  with  Arnold,  the  reader  should 
carefully  and  discriminately  consult  Sparks,  Life 
and  Treason  of  Benedict  Arnold^  being  vol.  iii., 
of  the  Library  of  American  Biography,  as  Mr. 
Sparks  is  one  of  Arnold's  severest  critics.  See 
also  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  voL 
vii.,  pp.  620-552. 

t  Johnson,  QeneroX  Washington,  p.  219. 
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ducting  himself  as  became  an  officer 
and  a  thorough  gentleman,  he  soon 
began  to  act  arrogantly  even  to  those 
who  were  his  superiors.  That  he 
might  maintain  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion he  occupied  with  a  greater  de- 
gree of  display  than  was  actually  nec- 
essary, he  expended  more  than  his 
income  and  gradually  became  in- 
volved in  debt.  He  had  established 
himself  in  the  house  formerly  occu- 
pied by  Penn,  and  had  furnished  it  in 
a  most  sumptuous  manner.  There 
his  entertainments  quickly  gathered 
around  him  a  number  of  society 
people  of  Philadelphia,  among  whom 
were  Margaret  (Peggy)  Shippen, 
daughter  of  Edward  Shippen,  a 
prominent  merchant  of  the  city.  The 
two  soon  fell  in  love  and  shortly 
afterward  became  engaged  and  were 
married.*  Arnold's  entire  mode  of 
living  changed  from  the  time  he  en- 
tered Philadelphia,  and  even  a  large 
fortime,  would  have  been  sadly  de- 
pleted by  the  banquets,  balls,  con- 
certs, etc.,  which  were  given  by  him.f 
As  his  salary  as  an  officer  and  the 
emoluments  of  his  office  did  not  suffice 
to  pay  for  these,  he  was  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  debt,  and  was  accused  of 
having  engaged  in  commercial  and 
other  enterprises  that  would  not  bear 
too  close  scrutiny.  He  was  of  a 
speculative  nature,  but  though  un- 
fortunate at  the  table,  could  not  resist 


the  temptation  to  play.  As  a  result 
debts  accumulated  and  he  was  con- 
stantly harassed  by  creditors.  It  was 
reported  that  he  had  engaged  in  prac- 
tices highly  discreditable  to  him  both 
as  a  man  and  an  officer,*  and  shortly 


*  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  227-23'l ;  Johnson, 
Oeorge  Washington,  pp.  221-223. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Wdshington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  12; 
Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  239-240. 


•  "  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  Arnold  was  a 
finished  scoundrel  from  early  manhood  to  his 
grave;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he  had  any  real  and 
true-hearted  attachment  to  the  Whig  cause.  He 
fought  as  a  mere  adventurer,  and  took  sides  from 
a  calculation  of  personal  gain,  and  chances  of 
plunder  and  advancement." — Sabine,  American 
Loyalists,  p.  131.  This  quotation  is  given  to  show 
how  fax  some  writers  will  go  in  their  efforts  to 
blacken  a  character  to  suit  their  own  purposes. 
So  far  from  gaining  by  his  attachment  to  the 
Whig  cause,  Arnold  had  lost  a  great  part  of  his 
personal  fortune  in  aiding  that  cause.  He  had 
expended  large  sums  of  his  own  money  to  main- 
tain his  army  in  Canada  and  elsewhere,  and  when 
he  desired  a  settlement  from  Congress  he  was  met 
with  Insinuations  of  fraud,  deceit,  peculation,  etc., 
the  sting  of  which  even  the  exoneration  of  a  court 
of  inquiry  could  not  palliate.  Arnold  had  also 
contributed  generously  to  the  support  and  educa- 
tion of  General  Warren's  children  and  in  innumer- 
able ways  had  displayed  a  whole-souled  love  for 
the  cause  in  which  he  had  taken  up  arms.  Up 
to  this  time  Arnold  had  performed  greater  services 
than  any  other  single  individual  save  Washington; 
it  was  Arnold  who  prevented  Carleton  from 
triumphantly  marching  through  New  York ;  it  was 
Arnold  who  repulsed  the  British  in  Connecticut;  it 
was  Arnold  who  drove  St.  Leger  from  the  Mohawk, 
thus  saving  the  New  York  frontier;  and  finally 
it  was  Arnold  who  by  his  impetuous  daring  and 
superior  generalship  won  the  battle  at  Saratoga 
which  caused  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  pre- 
vented the  division  of  the  confederation  which 
would  have  occurred  had  Clinton  and  Burgoyne 
joined  forces.  But  for  all  these  services,  loss  of 
fortune,  and  his  wounds,  how  had  he  been  treated 
by  Congress?  In  addition  to  the  accusation  of 
fraud  mentioned  above.  Congress  had  refused  to 
promote  him  but  had  raised  several  of  his  juniors 
over  his  head;  had  refused  to  send  him  reinforce- 
ments when  they  were  most  needed;  had  almost 
refused  him  permission  to  go  to  fields  where  he 
could  reap  more  laurels;  and  finally,  when  com- 
pelled to  recognize  his  services,  had  done  so  in  so 
grudging  a  way  that  the  promotion  was  not  less 
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afterward  he  was  assailed  with  a 
series  of  charges  by  the  Pennsylvania 
authorities,  headed  by  President 
Joseph  Reed.*  Most  of  the  charges 
were  frivolous  but  two  were  serious 
—  that  he  courted  the  Loyalists  at 
the  expense  of  the  patriots  and  that 
he  had  used  his  position  for  his  per- 
sonal profit.  A  committee  of  Con- 
gress which  examined  the  charges 
acquitted  him  absolutely,  except  on 


bitter  than  would  have  been  a  reduction  in  rank. 
This  was  in  great  part  due  to  his  friendship  for 
Schuyler  and  also  to  his  habit  of  giving  an  im- 
partial and  fearless  opinion  regarding  matters  on 
which  Congress  had  desired  his  opinion.  Schuyler 
had  been  the  object  for  the  hatred  of  the  New 
England  members  of  Congress,  then  all  powerful, 
and  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  superseded  by  the 
intriguing  Gates,  then  high  in  favor.  Arnold's 
friendship  for  Schuyler  therefore  gained  him  the 
animosity  of  Gates,  who  did  all  possible  to  prevent 
his  securing  any  further  glory,  even  depriving  him 
of  command,  and  when  the  first  battle  had  been 
won  failing  to  mention  his  name  in  reports  to 
Congress.  Arnold  had  a  sensitive  nature  and  felt 
these  disgraces  keenly,  so  much  so  that  he  several 
timee  resigned  but  was  persuaded  by  Washing- 
ton to  remain  in  the  army.  But  even  Washington 
himself  could  not  secure  for  Arnold  the  recognition 
he  thought  due  him,  and  it  was  only  at  Washing- 
ton's earnest  solicitation  that  Congress  finally 
restored  Arnold  to  a  "violated  right."  The  in- 
justice of  the  whole  thing,  combined  with  the 
precarious  condition  of  his  financial  affairs  and 
the  fact  that  he  was  in  close  personal  relajtions 
with  a  large  number  of  the  Loyalist  element  of 
the  population  who  constantly  urged  him  to  desert 
the  cause,  preyed  upon  Arnold's  mind  until  he  lost 
sight  of  the  cause  of  liberty  and  became  self- 
centered,  a  condition  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
his  disgrace  before  the  whole  world.  Washington 
was  practically  in  the  same  position  as  Arnold 
but  could  view  circumstances  from  an  impersonal 
standpoint,  whereas  Arnold  lacked  the  moral  fibre 
to  successfully  stand  the  supreme  test — and  he 
fell,  a  fall  for  which  as  already  intimated  no  valid 
excuse  can  possibly  be  offered. 

♦The  charges  are  given  in  full  in  Arnold,  Life 
of  Arnold,  pp.  243-245. 


two  foolish  counts,  and  advised  that 
these  be  ignored.  Arnold  seemed 
satisfied  and  then  resigned  his  com- 
mand, but  Beed  protested  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  more  evidence 
and  the  whole  affair  was  then 
referred  to  a  court-martial.  Month 
after  month  was  spent  by  Arnold 
in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  speedy 
trial,  but  with  equal  pertinacity  Reed 
delayed  his  '*  evidence  **  until  more 
than  a  year  had  passed  from  the 
time  of  the  first  indictment.  In 
rendering  its  verdict  January  26, 
1780,  the  court  returned  practically 
the  same  verdict  as  before,  but 
in  addition  sentenced  him  to  be 
publicly  reprimanded  by  Washing- 
ton.* Accordingly,  with  great  deli- 
cacy and  yet  with  great  firmness, 
Washington  discharged  this  un- 
pleasant  duty.f      He    said:     **  Our 


•Irving  says:  "We  have  considered  [the  par- 
ticulars of  this  trial  attentively]  discharging  from 
our  minds,  as  much  as  possible,  all  impressions 
produced  by  Arnold**  subsequent  history,  and  we 
are  surprised  to  And,  after  the  hostility  manifested 
against  him  by  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
their  extraordinary  measures  to  [pre] possess  the 
public  mind  against  him,  how  venial  are  the  tres- 
passes of  which  he  stood  convicted.  *  *  •  In  re- 
gard to  both  charges  nothing  fraudulent  on  the 
part  of  Arnold  was  found,  but  the  transactiona 
involved  in  the  first  were  pronounced  irregular 
and  contrary  to  one  of  the  articles  of  war,  and  in 
the  second  imprudent  and  reprehensible  consider- 
ing the  high  station  occupied  by  the  general  at 
the  time."— Z/i/e  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  22. 
See  also  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  238  et  aeq., 
257-268. 

t  See  the  Proceedings  of  a  General  Court-Martial 
for  the  Trial  of  Major-Oeneral  Arnold;  Arnold, 
Life  of  Arnold,  p.  246  et  «cg.;  Sparks' ed.  of  Wash- 
ington's Writings,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  514-^30;  Fiske, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210  et  seq.; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence^  vol 
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profession  is  the  chastest  of  all ;  even 
the  shadow  of  a  fault  tarnishes  the 
lustre  of  our  finest  achievments. 
The  least  inadvertence  may  rob  us  of 
the  public  favor,  so  hard  to  be  ac- 
quired. I  reprimand  you  for  having 
forgotten  that  in  proportion  as  you 
had  rendered  yourself  formidable  to 
our  enemies,  you  should  have  been 
guarded  and  temperate  in  your  de- 
portment towards  your  fellow- 
citizens.  Exhibit  anew  those  noble 
qualities  which  have  placed  you  on 
the  list  of  our  most  valued  com- 
manders. I  will  myself  furnish  you, 
as  far  as  it  may  be  in  ipy  power,  with 
opportunities  of  gaining  the  esteem 
of  your  country.''  * 

But  it  was  too  late :  the  public  dis- 
grace imposed  on  Arnold  after  all  his 
magnificent  services,  his  wounds,  and 
his  losses,  filled  him  with  a  determina- 
tion to  revenge  himself.  He  actually 
seems  to  have  persuaded  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  should  be  playing 


ii.,-  pp.  302-304.  See  also  the  letters  regarding 
this  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  275-278,  290-^92. 

•  Irving,  Life  of  Waahingtonf  vol.  iv.,  p.  23. 
See  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  !., 
p.  711,  note  4;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  261. 
Arnold  says:  "The  most  unqualified  language  of 
condemnation  has  generally  been  used  against  him 
[Arnold]  and  the  decision  of  the  court-martial  by 
which  he  was  tried  has  been  cited  as  establishing 
his  guilt.  So  far  from  this,  the  judgment  of  the 
court,  though  in  form  guilty  on  two  charges,  was 
substantially  an  acquittal.  The  so-called  repri- 
mand of  Washington  was  an  eulogy,  such  as  has 
rarely  been  bestowed  on  a  public  officer,  and  its 
warm  commendation  and  generous  sympathy  — 
following  the  severe  charges  so  widely  circulated 
—  was  intended  to,  and  did,  express  Washington's 
confidence  and  respect." —  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  237- 
2a8  (Copyright  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.) 


the  part  of  a  real  patriot  by  ending 
the  war  at  a  single  blow,  restoring 
peace  and  prosperity,  and  giving  the 
colonies  a  much  better  government 
than  they  had  now  or  had  had  before 
the  war.  He  thought  the  British 
offers  meant  the  practical  granting 
of  independence,  and  that  once  this 
were  done  the  whole  country  would 
rise  up  to  thank  and  honor  him.*  He 
therefore  grasped  the  first  oppor- 
tunity which  presented  itself.  He 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the 
British,  which  at  first  seems  to  have 
been  of  an  innocent  nature,  but  which 
grew  apace,  from  innocence  into  guilt 
and  treason.  Arnold  knew  that  he 
could  secure  a  good  price  for  his 
treason,  and  as  he  required  ready 
money  to  isilence  his  most  urgent 
creditors,  determined  to  secure  as 
much  from  the  British  as  possible. 
He  then  gave  form  to  his  guilty  in- 
tentions in  letters  to  Colonel  Beverly 
Robinson,  by  whom  they  were  im- 
mediately communicated  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.f  This  correspondence  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  year  before  the 
compact  was  finally  made,  the  letters 
to  Major  John  Andre,  adjutant-gen- 
eral of  the  British  army,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Arnold,  being  signed  with 
the  fictitious  names  of  Gustavus  and 
John  Anderson.^  In  addition  to  a 
large    sum   of  money,   Arnold   was 


*  Regarding  Arnold's  feelings  at  this  iAme,  see 
Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  267  et  seq, 

t  Regarding  these  letters  see  Arnold,  Life  of 
Arnold,  pp.  271-281. 

Uohnson,   General  Washington,  p.  225. 
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promised  rank  in  the  British  army 
equal  to  that  which  he  enjoyed  in  the 
American  army,  he  on  his  part  agree- 
ing to  render  the  British  some  signal 
service.  As  he  knew  that  West  Point 
was  the  key  to  the  whole  American 
position,  Arnold  determined  to  secure 
command  of  the  fortifications  and 
army  at  that  place.  He  then  pre- 
tended an  aversion  to  longer  resi- 
dence in  Philadelphia  and  a  desire  to 
resume  active  service  in  the  army, 
and  finally  persuaded  Washington  to 
give  him  command  of  West  Point  to- 
gether with  all  forces  in  that  vicin- 
ity *  In  the  early  part  of  August,  he 
arrived  at  West  Point;  and  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  watched  a  favor- 
able opportunity  for  the  consumma- 
tion of  his  treasonable  designs,  plan- 
ning not  only  to  deliver  the  fortress 
to  the  British,  but  also  to  scatter  the 
troops  under  his  command  so  that 
the  British  could  fall  upon  them  and 
easily  cut  them  off,  one  by  one. 

At  about  this  time  Washington  had 
gone  to  Hartford  to  confer  with  the 
French  ofiicers,t  and  the  absence  of 
the  conamander-in-chief  seemed  to 
afford  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
patting  into  execution  the  plans 
which  had  been  formulated.    Accord- 


•  Sparks,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  158  e#  seq.;  Arnold, 
Life  of  Arnold,  p.  284  et  seq.;  Sparks*  ed.  of 
Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vii.,  p.  139.  See  also 
his  letters  of  March  6,  1780,  in  Sparks,  Corre- 
spondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  409^11; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
712-713;  Johnson,  General  Washington,  p.  227. 

t  Lodge  says  that  Washington  went  to  meet 
Rochambeau  with  some  misgivings.  See  his 
George  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  274. 


ingly,  on  September  21,  the  sloop  of 
war  Vulture  sailed  up  the  river  and 
anchored  in  Haverstraw  Bay,  a  few 
miles  below  King's  Ferry.  In  this 
ship  came  Major  Andre,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  agreeing  upon  the  final 
arrangements  nece&sary  for  the 
capture  of  the  fortress.  About  mid- 
night Andre  landed  from  the  Vulture 
and  spent  the  whole  night  in  con- 
ference with  Arnold.  As  the  con- 
ference took  longer  that  was  at  first 
thought  necessary,  Arnold  urged 
Andre  to  go  to  the  house  of  Joshua 
H.  Smith,  and  Andre  reluctantly 
complied  with  his  request.*  In  the 
early  hours  of  the  morning,  Andre 
pasised  with  Arnold  through  the 
American  lines  at  Haverstraw  and 
spent  the  forenoon  in  completing  the 
details  of  the  plan  at  Smith's  house. f 
Arnold  gave  Andre  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  works  and  forces  at  West 
Point  and  also  a  pass  under  the  name 
of  Anderson,  so  that  he  could  safely 
recross  the  lines  if  challenged. 
Arnold  then  returned  to  his  head- 
quarters at  Hobinson's  house,  oppo- 
site West  Point.J 


•  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  119- 
122. 

t  It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  how  far  this  person 
was,  or  was  not,  an  accomplice  of  Arnold's  in  his 
traitorous  designs.  The  exact  extent  of  his  im- 
plicity  will  probably  never  be  clearly  ascertained. 
At  his  trial  by  court-martial  no  positive  evideqce 
was  adduced  on  which  he  could  be  convicted, 
and  after  a  few  months  of  imprisonnvent  he  was 
allowed  to  escape.  See  Thacher,  Military  Journal, 
pp.  228-229 ;  Leake,  Life  of  John  Lamb, 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  714-724;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  287-288^ 
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Andre  was  anxious  to  return  to 
the  Vulture  with  the  least  possible 
delay,  but  that  ship  had  been  fired 
upon  from  -shore  and  had  dropped 
down  the  river  some  distance,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  Andre  was  unable 
to  persuade  the  boatmen  to  carry  him 
the  greater  distance  necessary  to  put 
him  on  board  the  ship.  He  there- 
fore had  no  alternative  but  to  return 
to  the  British  lines  by  land.  He 
thereupon  changed  his  regimentals 
for  citizen's  dress  over  which  he 
threw  a  great  coat,  and  accompanied 
by  Smith,  set  out  a  little  before  sun- 
set upon  his  return  trip.  He  -crossed 
the  river  at  King's  Ferry  to  Ver- 
planck's  Point,  and  shortly  after 
dark  took  the  road  toward  New  York. 
On  the  outposts  the  two  men  were 
challenged  by  a  'Sentinel,  but  after 
close  scrutiny  Andre's  pass  secured 
his  release  with  an  apology.  He  was 
advised  to  remain  all  night  in  that 
vicinity  because  of  the  marauders  in- 
festing the  **  neutral  ground,"  and  it 
was  only  after  much  persuasion  on 
the  part  of  Smith  that  Andre  finally 
consented  to  do  so.  At  daybreak, 
after  a  night  of  great  restlessness 
and  uneasiness,  Andre  and  Smith 
again  started.  After  traveling  some 
distance,  the  two  men  separated  and 
Andre  continued  his  journey  toward 
New  York  alone.*  While  passing 
over  the  **  neutral  ground,"  a  tract 
some  30  miles  in  extent  along  the 


Hudson  between  the  American  and 
British  lines,  and  when  about  a  mile 
north  of  Tarrytown,  Andre  was  ac- 
costed  by  three  armed  men  who  de- 
manded to  know  his  destination. 
Supposing  himself  to  be  among 
friends,  Andre  said:  **  I  hope  you 
belong  to  our  party."  **  What 
party!"  one  of  the  men  asked.  **  The 
lower  party,"  answered  Andre.  As 
he  was  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
Andre  then  declared  himself  to  be  s 
British  officer  engaged  upon  pressing 
business,  but  perceiving  from  the 
countenances  of  the  three  men  that 
he  had  made  a  mistake,  he  showed 
Arnold's  pass  and  urged  them  not  to 
detain  him.*  The  three  men,  John 
Paulding,  Isaac  Van  Wart,  and  David 
Williams,  refused  his  request,  ordered 
him  to  dismount,  and  then  proceeded 
to  search  him.  In  his  stockings  were 
discovered  the  papers  which  Arnold 
had  given  him  detailing  the  works 
and  forces  at  West  Point,  etc.f 
Knowing  that  the  men  had  sufficient 
evidence  to  condemn  him  as  a  spy, 
Andre  offered  them  large  sums  of 
money  for  his  release,}  but  they  re- 
jected the  bribe  and  a  few  hours 
afterward  Andre  was  lodged  in  coui- 
finement  at  Newcastle, ,  the  nearest 
military  post,  under  command  of 
Lieutenant-colonel  John  Jameson.ll 


♦Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
Tol.  ii.,  pp.  30e-307;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  753-755. 


•  See  the  testimony  in  Sparks,  Life  and  Treaeon 
of  Arnold,  pp.  223-226;  Irving,  Life  of  WaeMng- 
ton,  vol.  iv.,  p.  126. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  !., 
p.  766. 

X  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  129. 

II  On  the  3d  of  November,  it  was  resolved, ''  That 
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When  Jameson  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  the  papers  found  upon 
Andre^  he  seems  to  hav^  lost  his 
senses  entirely.  With  the  absolute 
proof  of  Arnold's  treachery  in  his 
possession,  Jameson  was  so  devoid 
of  sagacity  as  to  write  a  short  note 
to  Arnold  telling  him  of  Andre  *b 
arrest  and  of  his  determination  to 


Congress  have  a  high  sense  of  the  virtuous  and 
patriotic  conduct  of  John  Paulding,  David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wart:  in  testimony 
whereof,  ordered,  that  each  of  them  receive 
annually,  $20Q  in  specie,  or  an  equivalent  in  the 
current  money  of  these  states,  during  life,  and 
that  the  Board  of  War  be  directed  to  procure  for 
each  of  them,  a  silver  medal,  on  one  side  of  which, 
shall  be  a  shield,  with  this  inscription,  '  Fidelity,* 
and  on  the  other,  the  following  motto,  'Vincit 
Amor  Patriae,'  and  forward  them  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who  is  requested  to  present  the 
same,  with  a  copy  of  this  resolution,  and  the 
thanks  of  Congress  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
eminent  service  they  have  rendered  their  country." 
See  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  vi.,  p.  164;  Thacher, 
Military  Journal,  p.  213*,  footnote;  Lossing,  pp. 
77^774.  Theie  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
whether  it  was  "  sterling  virtue  '*  or  the  hope  of 
a  larger  reward  from  Congress  than  Andr6  offered 
that  prompted  the  men  to  turn  Andr6  over  to 
the  nearest  patriot  officer.  Against  their  honesty 
it  is  argued  by  many  people  who  knew  the  cir- 
cumstances that  these  men  consulted  for  some 
time  before  refusing  the  bribe  and  then  rejected 
it  only  because  the  risk  was  too  great  and  they 
had  no  faith  in  its  being  paid.  Major  Tallmadge 
believed  that  the  men  would  hai^  allowed  Andr^ 
to  enter  Kew  York  if  they  had  had  the  faintest 
idea  that  the  money  would  be  paid  them,  but  they 
were  iv^raid,  if  they  sent  a  messenger  after  the 
money  with  a  note  from  Andr6  telling  their  place 
of  concealment,  that  a  British  detachment  would 
be  sent  to  capture  them  and  release  Andr6,  in 
which  case  they  would  be  losers.  On  the  various 
points  of  the  controversy,  see  Benson,  Vindication 
of  the  Captors  of  Andrd;  Abbatt,  Crisis  of  the 
Revolution,  p.  31 ;  Boynton,  History  of  West 
Point,  chap.  vii. ;  J.  J.  Boudinot,  Life  of  Boudinot, 
voL  i.,  pp.  192-203;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings^  vol.  vii.,  pp.  417-420,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  444- 
445,  449,  455. 


send  the  prisoner  to  West  Point.* 
Fortunately,  he  sent  the  papers  with 
another  note  to  meet  Washington 
who  was  then  supposed  to  be  on  the 
road  returning  from  Hartford,  In 
the  evening  Major  Benjamin  Tall- 
madge, second  in  command,  came  in 
from  White  Plains,  and  being  thor- 
oughly astonished  and  highly  indig- 
nant at  the  newB  of  the  treachery  of 
Arnold,  begged  Jameson  to  detain 
the  prisoner  at  the  post.  Finally 
Jameson  reluctantly  consented  to  do 
this,  though  he  still  persisted  in  send- 
ing his  letter  to  Arnold,  thus  giving 
him  fair  warning  that  his  treachery 
was  discovered  and  sufficient  time  to 
escape  capture.f 

Andre  now  realized  that  further 
attempts  to  conceal  his  true  position 
would  be  foolhardy,  for  he  knew  that 
the  papers  sent  to  Washington  would 
immediately  establish  his  position  as 
a  spy.  On  September  24,  therefore, 
he  wrote  a  note  to  Washington  re- 
vealing his  name  and  rank,  and  en- 
deavoring to  prove  that  he  was 
neither  an  imposter  nor  a  spy.  He 
asserted  that  he  had  come  on  the 
**  neutral  ground  '*  for  the  purpose 


•  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  214. 

t  Jameson  wrote  to  Washington  on  September 
27  as  follows:  "I  am  very  sorry  that  I  wrote  to 
General  Arnold.  I  did  not  think  of  a  British  ship 
being  up  the  river,  and  expected  that,  if  he  was 
the  man  he  has  since  turned  out  to  be,  he  would 
come  down  to  the  troops  in  this  quarter,  in  which 
case  I  should  have  secured  him.  I  mentioned  my 
intention  to  Major  Tallmadge,  and  some  others  of 
the  Field-Officers,  all  of  whom  were  clearly  of  the 
opinion  that  it  would  be  right,  until  I  could  hear 
from  your  Excellency." — See  Sparks,  Correspond* 
enoe  of  the  Revolutign^  voL  iii.,  p.  102* 
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of  consulting  with  another  party,  and 
that  he  had  unknowingly  gone  within 
the  American  lines.*  In  other  ways 
he  also  tried  to  prove  that  his  rank 
entitled  him  to  considerations  other 
than  those  usually  accorded  a  spy. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 24,  Washington  had  arrived 
at  Fishkill,  eighteen  miles  from 
Arnold's  quarters,  intending  to  go  to 
West  Point  that  evening.  One  of  the 
officers,  however,  urged  him  to  re- 
main over  night  at  Fishkill,  and  it 
was  not  until  early  on  the  morning 
of  the  25th  that  he  set  off  toward 
West  Point,  sending  word  ahead  that 
he  would  breakfast  with  Arnold  at 
Eobinson's  house.  When  nearly 
opposite  West  Point,  Washington 
drove  his  horse  from  the  main  road 
down  a  lane,  and  was  thereupon  re- 
minded by  Lafayette  that  this  road 
did  not  lead  to  Arnold's  house  and 
that  at  that  time  Mrs.  Arnold  was  un- 
doubtedly awaiting  them  for  break- 
fast. With  some  words  as  to  the  of- 
ficers being  in  love  with  Mrs.  Arnold, 
Washington  insisted  upon  riding  still 
further  to  examine  the  redoubts  on 
that  side  of  the  river,  and  sent  for- 
ward two  of  his  aides  to  Mrs.  Arnold 
to  explain  the  cause  of  delay.f 

When  Arnold  learned  that  Wash- 
ington and  his  suite  would  not  arrive 


*See  the  letter  in  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  757-758,  notes;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  132-133;  Arnold, 
Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  292-293. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  !., 
p.  726.  Another  version  is  given  in  Irving,  Life 
of  Wa9hmgton,  voL  iv.,  p.  137. 


for  some  tkne,  he  and  his  family,  to- 
gether with  the  aides,  sat  down  to 
breakfast.  While  at  the  table,  the 
messenger  from  Jameson  arrived  and 
presented  the  letter  to  Arnold,  giving 
him  the  first  information  of  Andrews 
capture.  **  Yet,'*  says  Irving,  *'  in 
this  awful  moment  he  gave  evidence 
of  that  quickness  of  mind  which  had 
won  laurels  for  him  when  in  the  path 
of  duty.*'*  With  a  self-control  that 
was  amazing,  Arnold  read  the  letter, 
and,  arising,  informed  the  company 
that  he  must  proceed  at  once  to  West 
Point.  He  then  went  to  his  wife's 
chamber,  and  calling  her  to  him  in- 
formed her  of  the  circumstances  and 
that  he  must  fly  for  his  life.  Leaving 
her  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor,  he  hastily 
rode  to  the  edge  of  the  river,  entered 
a  barge  which  was  waiting  there  for 
him,  and  urging  the  men  forward  by 
promises  of  reward,  he  soon  reached 
safety  aboard  the  VuUure.f  Thence 
he  was  conveyed  to  New  York,  and 
later  departed  for  Virginia. 

Shortly  afterward  Washington 
reached  headquarters  at  Robinson's 
house,  and  being  informed  that 
Arnold  had  crossed  the  river,  he  de- 
termined to  hurry  breakfast  and  to 
follow  Arnold  as  soon  as  possible. 
As  the  whole  party  crossed  the  river, 
Washington  remarked:  **  Gentlemen, 
I  am  glad  General  Arnold  has  gone 


*  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  138. 

t  Flake,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  225- 
226;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  235  (Abbatt's  ed.) ; 
LoBsing,  pp.  726-727;  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp. 
295-297. 
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before  us,  for  we  shall  now  have  a 
salute,  and  the  roaring  of  the  cannon 
will  have  a  fine  effect  among  these 
mountains."  *  The  boat  approached 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  but  the 
cannon  did  not  roar,  nor  was  there 
any  appearance  of  preparations  being 
made  to  receive  them,  whereupon 
Washington  exclaimed:  **  What,  do 
they  not  intend  to  salute  usT  *'  Upon 
landing  an  ofl5cer  arrived  from  the 
fortress  and  apologized  for  not  being 
in  condition  to  receive  so  distin- 
guished a  visitor.  At  this,  Washing- 
ton said:  **  How  is  this,  sir,  is  not 
General  Arnold  here!  *'  **  No,  sir," 
replied  the  officer,  **  he  has  not  been 
here  for  two  days  past,  nor  have  I 
heard  from  him  in  that  time.^f 
**  This  is  extraordinary,"  said  Wash- 
ington; '*  we  were  told  that  he  had 
crossed  the  river  and  that  we  should 
find  him  here.  However,  our  visit 
must  not  be  in  vain.  Since  we  have 
come,  although  unexpectedly,  we 
must  look  around  a  little  and  see  in 
what  state  things  are  with  you. ' '  He 
then  leisurely  examined  the  fortifica- 
tions, after  which  he  and  the  officers 
returned  to  Robinson  *s  house.:|: 

On  his  return,  Washington  was  met 
by  Hamilton  (who  had  stayed  behind) 
in  a  very  agitated  frame  of  mind. 
Hamilton  placed  in  Washington's 
hands  the  papers  which  had  just  ar- 


•  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  298. 

t  Ibid,  p.  298 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  139. 

t  LoBsing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
p.  727. 


rived  from  Jameson  together  with 
Andre's  letter.  Although  Washing- 
ton was  shocked  by  Arnold's  treach- 
ery, he  did  not  lose  self-command  for 
a  moment,  but  simply  said  to  Lafay- 
ette and  Knox :  *'  Whom  can  we  trust 
nowT"*  For  a  time  he  kept  the 
matter  quiet,  but  sent  Hamilton  down 
to  Verplanck's  Point  to  intercept 
Arnold ;  but  Hamilton  arrived  at  that 
place  too  late.f 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Arnold  was  fran- 
tic with  grief  and  excitement,  and  re- 
ceived the  sympathies  and  attention 
of  Washington  and  his  officers,  who 
considered  the  woman  innocent  of 
complicity  in  the  plot,  and  merely  as 
the  unfortunate  wife  of  a  traitor. 
Shortly  afterward  Arnold  wrote  a 
letter  to  Washington  requesting  that 
his  wife  and  child  be  protected,  as- 
serting that  Mrs.  Arnold  was  entirely 
innocent  of  any  knowledge  of  his 
treasonable  actions.!  In  this  letter 
he  also  boasted  that  love  of  country- 
had  prompted  his  conduct.     At  the 

•  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  196.  See  also  Lodge, 
Oeorge  WcLshington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  276-277. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  L, 
pp.  727-728. 

%  Mr.  Sparks  is  of  the  opinion  that  nothing  ever 
transpired  to  show  that  Mrs.  Arnold  was  aware 
of  her  husband's  plans  and  purposes.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Davis,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Aaron 
Burr  (vol.  i.,  p.  219),  very  positively  declares 
Mrs.  Arnold  was  not  only  a  participator  in  his 
crimes,  but  worse  than  that,  was  a  chief  tempter 
to  him,  to  sell  himself  and  his  country  for  gold. 
Parton  in  his  Life  of  Burr,  vol.  i.,  p.  126,  also  takes 
this  view,  but  it  seems  to  be  conclusively  refuted 
by  Sabine  in  his  Loyalists  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  i.,  pp.  172-178.  See  also  Arnold,  Life 
of  Arnold,  pp.  299-302,  316  et  seq,;  and  La- 
fayette's letter  to  Luzerne,  quoted  in  Tower, 
,  Marquis  de  LaPayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  164-168. 
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same  time  Washington  received  an- 
other letter  from  Beverly  Eobinson 
claiming  that  Andre  had  come  into 
the  American  lines  under  the  protec- 
tion of  a  flag,  had  been  given  a  pass 
by  the  commanding  oflScer  of  the 
American  forces,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  set  at  liberty  immediately.* 
Washington  at  once  took  measures  to 
prevent  the  successful  consummation 
of  Clinton's  designs,  and  while  he  did 
not  know  to  what  extent  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  British  had  turned  the 
affections  of  the  soldiers  from  the 
country,  yet  he  did  not  withdraw  his 
confidence  from  any,  but  treated  them 
all  a9  innocent  of  any  connection  with 
the  crime.  Wayne  and  the  troops 
under  him  were  ordered  to  proceed 
to  West  Point  as  a  further  precaution 
against  attack  by  the  British. t 

On  September  26  Andre,  in  the 
custody  of  Major  Tallmadge,  arrived 
at  Robinson's  house,  and  two  days 
later  was  sent  under  an  escort  of  cav- 
alry to  Stony  Point  and  thence  to 
Tappan.  Soliciting  Tallmadge 's  opin- 
ion as  to  the  probable  outcome  of  his 
capture,  Andre  was  not  very  greatly 
reassured.  According  to  Sparks,  the 
conversation  was  as  follows  (Sparks 
quoting  a  letter) : 

**  When  I  could  no  longer  evade  his  importunity, 
I  remarked  to  him  as  follows: — "I  had  a  much- 
beloved  class-mate  in  Yale  College,  by  the  name  of 
Nathan  Hale,  who  entered  the  army,  in  1775. 
Immediately   after    the    battle    of    Long   Island, 


•  Loseing,  p.  729 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Waahingion, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  142-143. 

t  Stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  p. 
233  ei  aeq. 


General  Washington  wanted  information  respect- 
ing the  strength,  position,  and  probable  movements 
of  the  enemy.  Captain  Hale  tendered  his  services, 
went  over  to  Brooklyn,  and  was  taken,  just  as  he 
was  passing  the  outposts  of  the  enemy  on  his 
return.'  Said  I,  with  emphasis,  *Do  you  re- 
member the  sequel  of  thi»  story  ?  *  '  Yes,'  said 
Andre,  '  he  was  hanged  as  a  spy.  But  you  surely 
do  not  consider  his  case  and  mine  alike? '  I  re- 
plied, 'Yes,  precisely  similar,  and  similar  will 
be  your  fate.'  He  endeavored  to  answer  my 
remarks,  but  it  was  manifest,  he  was  more 
troubled  in  spirit  than  I  had  ever  seen  him  be- 
fore." • 

The  next  day  Washington  ap- 
pointed a  court-martial  of  which 
General  Greene  was  president,  and  of 
which  Knox,  Stirling,  St.  Clair,  Eob- 
ert  Howe,  Samuel  H.  Parsons,  John 
Glover,  James  Clinton,  John  Patter- 
son, Edward  Hand,  John  Huntington, 
John  Stark,  John  Lawrence,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Steuben  were  members. 
When  Andre  was  brought  before  the 
court-martial  for  examination,  he 
candidly  avowed  the  extent  of  his 
participation  in  the  affair,  concealing 
nothing  that  concerned  himself,  but 
steadily  refusing  to  inculpate  others. 
He  acknowledged  everything  that 
was  necessary  to  convict  him  as  a 
spy,  and  the  court-martial  decided 
that  he  was  guilty  of  being  within  the 
American  lines  in  the  capacity  of  a 
spy,  and  therefore  ought  to  suffer  a 
spy "^5  death.t    Washington  then  com- 

•  Sparks,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  255-259.  See  also 
Irving,  lAfe  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  149-150. 

t  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  216-220;  Los- 
sing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
765-768;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  155  et 
seq,;  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  136-137.  Re- 
garding the  status  of  Andr^,  see  the  article  by 
Charles  J.  Biddle,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Pennsylvania 
^Historical  Society,  vol.  vi.    (1858);  Arnold,  Life 
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municated  the  result  to  Clinton,  at 
the  same  time  allowing  Andre  to 
write  a  letter  to  the  British  general 
regarding  his  personal  affairs.* 
Washington  also  indirectly  made 
efforts  to  effect  an  exchange  for 
Andre  in  the  hope  that  Clinton  would 
be  willing  to  give  up  Ajrnold  in 
Andre's  stead,  but  this  Clinton  re- 
fused to  do.t  Instead,  he  entered  into 
correspondence  with  Washington 
urging  that  by  every  consideration  of 
justice,  policy,  and  humanity,  Andre 
ought  not  to  be  hanged.  His  letters 
were  ineffectual,  however,  and  he 
therefore  sent  three  gentlemen  to 
confer  with  Washington  or  any  other 
oflScer  whom  the  latter  might  appoint. 
At  a  meeting  between  the  American 
oflScers  and  these  British  emissaries 
at  Dobb's  Ferry,  every  conceivable 
point  in  connection  with  Andre's 
conduct  was  discussed.  The  British 
advanced  every  reason  as  to  why 
Andre  should  not  be  considered  a  spy 
and  put  to  death  as  such.  The  con- 
ference ended  without  result,  how- 


of  Arnold,  p.  322  ei  seq.  See  also  H.  W.  Smith, 
Andriana  (1865);  Dawson,  Collection  (1866). 

•  Irving,  lAfe  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  155. 

t  The  romantic  adventures  of  Sergeant  John 
Champe  are  related  by  Major  Lee,  in  his  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  159-187.  See  ako  Thacher,  Military 
Journal,  pp.  369-386;  Lossing,  vol.  i.,  p.  774 
et  seq,  Mr.  Sparks  in  his  Life  of  Washingtof^  pp. 
317-318,  notes  that  there  is  an  important  error,  in 
its  being  supposed  that  Champe  was  employed  to 
bring  away  Arnold,  in  order  to  save  Andr§, 
whereas  Champe  did  not  go  into  New  York  till 
eighteen  days  after  Andre's  execution.  The  story 
of  the  sergeant's  exploits  ia  too  interesting,  how- 
ever, to  be  omitted.  See  Appendix  at  end  of 
present  chapter. 


ever,  and  the  verdict  of  the  court- 
martial  \^as  allowed  to  stand.* 

The  execution  was  to  take  place  at 
5  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  Octo- 
ber 1,  but  owing  to  the  length  of  the 
conference  between  the  American 
and  British  officers,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  postpone  it  until  12  o'clock 
October  2.  Andre  had  pleaded  to 
be  shot  as  a  soldier  instead  of  being 
hanged  as  a  spy;t  but  his  entreaties 
were  refused  as  being  inconsistent 
with  the  usages  of  war  and  the  estab- 
lished facts  in  connection  with  his 
case.t  He  was  therefore  hanged  and 
the  following  picture  of  the  scene  is 
given  by  Dr.  Thacher. || 

** October  2d. —  Major  Andre  is  no 
more  among  the  living.  I  have  just 
witnessed  his  exit.  It  was  a  tragical 
scene  of  the  deepest  interest.  During 
his  confinement  and  trial,  he  exhibited 
these  proud  and  elevated  sensibilities, 
which  designate  greatness  and  dig- 
nity of  mind.  Not  a  murmur,  or  a 
sigh,  ever  escaped  him,  and  the  civili- 
ties and  attentions  bestowed  on  him, 
were  politely  acknowledged.  Having 
left  a  mother  and  two  sisters  in  Eng- 


•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i., 
pp.  768-770;  Sparks,  lAfe  of  Arnold,  p.  276; 
Arnold,  lAfe  of  Arnold,  p.  305  ei  seq,;  Sparks'  ed. 
of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  viL,  pp.  638,  541; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  158-160. 

t  The  letter  is  given  by  Lossing,  p.  770,  note; 
by  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  309 ;  and  in  Sparks' 
ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vii.,  p.  643. 
HamHton  also  urged  that  Andre's  request  be 
granted.  See  Lodge's  ed.  of  Hamilton's  Works, 
vol.  viii.,  p.   18. 

%  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  162- 
165. 

B  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  222-223. 
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land|  lie  was  heard  to  mention  them 
in  terms  of  the  greatest  affection,  and 
in  his  letter  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he 
recommends  them  to  his  particular 
attention.* 

**  The  principal  guard  oflScer,  who 
was  constantly  in  the  room  with  the 
prisoner,  relates,  that  when  the  hour 
of  his  execution  was  announced  to 
him  in  the  morning,  he  received  it 
without  emotion,  and  while  all  pres- 
ent were  affected  with  silent  gloom, 
he  retained  a  firm  countenance,  with 
a  calmness  and  composure  of  mind. 
Observing  his  servant  enter  his  room 
in  tears,  he  exclaimed,  *  Leave  me, 
till  you  can  show  yourself  more 
manly.'  His  breakfast  being  sent  him 
from  the  table  of  General  Washing- 
ton, which  had  been  done  every  day 
of  his  confinement,  he  partook  of  it 
as  usual,  and  having  shaved  and 
dressed  himself  he  placed  his  hat  on 
the  table,  and  cheerfully  said  to  the 
guard  oflScers,  *  I  am  ready  at  any 
moment,  gentlemen,  to  wait  on  you.* 
The  fatal  hour  having  arrived,  a 
large  detachment  of  troops  was 
paraded,  and  an  immense  concourse 
of  people  assembled;  almost  all  our 
general  and  field  oflScers,  excepting 
his  Excellency  and  his  staff,  were 
present  on  horseback;  melancholy 
and  gloom  pervaded  all  ranks;  and 
the  scene  was  affectingly  aweful.  I 
was  so  near  during  the  solemn  march 
to  the  fatal  spot,  as  to  observe  every 


•See  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  313-314; 
Sparka'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writinga,  vol.  vii., 
p.  537. 


movement,  and  participate  in  every 
emotion  which  the  melancholy  scene 
was  calculated  to  produce.  Major 
Andre  walked  from  the  stone  house, 
in  which  he  had  been  confined,  between 
two  of  our  subaltern  officers,  arm  in 
arm;  the  eyes  of  the  immense  multi- 
tude were  fixed  on  him,  who,  rising 
superior  to  the  fears  of  death,  ap- 
peared as  if  conscious  of  the  dignified 
deportment  which  he  displayed.  He 
betrayed  no  want  of  fortitude,  but 
retained  a  complacent  smile  on  his 
countenance,  and  politely  bowed  to 
several  gentlemen  whom  he  knew, 
which  was  respectfully  returned.  It 
was  his  earnest  desire  to  be  shot,  as 
being  the  mode  of  death  most  con- 
formable to  the  feelings  of  a  military 
man,  and  he  had  indulged  the  hope 
that  his  request  would  be  granted. 
At  the  moment,  therefore,  when  sud- 
denly he  came  in  view  of  the  gallows, 
he  involuntarily  started  backward, 
and  made  a  pause.  *  Why  this  emo- 
tion, sir!  '  said  an  officer  by  his  side. 
Instantly  recovering  his  composure^ 
he  said,  *  I  am  reconciled  to  my  death, 
but  I  detest  the  mode. '  While  waiting 
and  standing  near  the  gallows,  I 
observed  some  degree  of  trepidation ; 
placing  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and 
rolling  it  over,  and  choking  in  hig 
throat,  as  if  attempting  to  swallow, 
So  soon,  however,  as  he  perceived 
that  things  were  in  readiness,  he 
stepped  quickly  into  the  waggon,  and 
at  this  moment  he  appeared  to  shrink, 
but  instantly  elevating  his  head,  with 
firmness,  he  said,  *  It  will  be  but  a 
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momentary  pang;'  and  taking  from 
his  pocket  two  white  handkerchiefs, 
the  provost-marshal,  with  one,  loosely 
pinioned  his  arms,  and  with  the  other, 
the  victim,  after  taking  off  his  hat 
and  stock,  bandaged  his  own  eyes 
with  perfect  firmness,  which  melted 
the  hearts  and  moistened  the  cheeks, 
not  only  of  his  servant,  but  of  the 
throng  of  spectators.  The  rope  being 
appended  to  the  gallows,  he  slipped 
the  noose  over  his  head,  and  adjusted 
it  to  his  neck,  without  the  assistance 
of  the  awkward  executioner.  Colonel 
Scammel  now  informed  him,  that  he 


had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  if  he 
desired  it ;  he  raised  his  handkerchief 
from  his  eyes,  and  said,  *  I  pray  you, 
to  bear  me  witness,  that  I  meet  my 
fate  like  a  brave  man.'  The  waggon 
being  now  removed  from  under  him, 
he  was  suspended,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired. It  proved,  indeed,  *  but  a 
momentary  pang.'  He  was  dressed 
in  his  royal  regimentals  and  boots, 
and  his  remains,  in  the  same  dress, 
were  placed  in  an  ordinary  cofl&n,  and 
interred  at  the  foot  of  the  gallows; 
and  the  spot  was  consecrated  by  the 
tears  of  thousands."* 


APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER   XXVIII. 

SEBGEANT   CHAMPE's  ADVENTURE. 


BT  MAJOR  LEE. 


Washington,  informed  that  others  of  the 
American  officers,  were,  like  Arnold,  traitors  to 
their  country,  resolved  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
whether  the  information  was  correct.  He  sent 
for  Major  Lee,  and  asked  him  to  name  a  man 
who  was  able  and  willing  to  proceed  to  New 
York,  under  the  guise  of  a  deserter,  and  ascer- 
tain the  truth  so  important  to  be  known,  for  the 
interest  of  the  country,  and  the  vindication  of 
the  character  of  the  army,  viz.,  whether  there 
were  other  Arnolds  among  the  officers,  or  whether 
he  alone  was  the  guilty  traitor.  Lee,  happily,  was 
possessed  of  the  very  man  in  his  corps,  and  after 
an  interview  with  the  gallant  sergeant,  and  over- 
coming his  scruples  against  so  unusual  a  duty, 
Champe  agreed  to  make  the  required  attempt. 
We  now  quote  from  Major  Lee. 

This  part  of  the  business  being  finished,  the 
major's  and  sergeant's  deliberations  were  turned 
to  the  manner  of  the  latter's  desertion ;  for  it  was 
well  known  to  both,  that  to  pass  the  numerous 
patrols  of  horse  and  foot  crossing  from  the 
stationary  guards,  was  itself  difficult,  which  was 
now  rendered  more  so,  by  parties  thrown  oc- 
casionally beyond  the  place  called  Liberty-pole, 
as  well  as  by  the  swarms  of  irregulars,  induced 


sometimes  to  venture  down  to  the  very  point  of 
Paulus  Hook,  with  the  hope  of  picking  up  booty. 


•See  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  319-324;  Bancroft, 
vol.  v.,  pp.  427-438;  Boynton,  History  of  West 
Point 

"In  no  instance,"  says  Washington,  in  a 
private  letter,  **  since  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  has  the  interposition  of  Providence  appeared 
more  remarkably  conspicuous,  than  in  the  rescue 
of  the  post  and  garrison  at  West  Point.  How 
far  Arnold  meant  to  involve  me  in  the  catas- 
trophe of  this  place,  does  not  appear  by  any  in- 
dubitable evidence,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think,  he  did  not  wish  to  hazard  the  more  im- 
portant object,  by  attempting  to  combine  two 
events,  the  lesser  of  which  might  have  marred 
the  greater.  A  combination  of  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances, and  unaccountable  deprivation  of 
presence  of  mind  in  a  man  of  the  first  abilities, 
and  the  virtue  of  three  militiamen,  threw  the 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  forces,  with  full 
proof  of  Arnold's  intention,  into  our  hands,  and, 
but  for  the  egregious  folly,  or  the  bewildered  con- 
ception, of  Lieutenant-colonel  Jameson,  who 
seemed   lost   in   astonishment,   and   not  to  have 
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Evidently  discernible  as  were  the  diflScuIties  in 
the  way,  no  relief  oould  be  administered  by  Major 
Lee,  lest  it  might  induce  a  belief,  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  desertion,  which  opinion  getting  to 
the  enemy,  would  involve  the  life  of  Ohampe.  The 
sergeant  was  left  to  his  own  resources,  and  to  hi« 
own  management,  with  the  declared  determina- 
tion, that  in  case  his  departure  should  be  dis- 
covered before  morning,  Lee  would  take  care  to 
delay  pursuit  as  long  as  was  practicable. 

Giving  to  the  sergeant  three  guineas,  and  pre- 
senting his  best  wishes,  he  recommended  him  to 
start  without  delay,  and  enjoined  him  to  commu- 
nicate his  arrival  in  New  York,  as  soon  thereafter 
as  might  be  practicable.  Ohampe,  pulling  out  his 
watch,  compared  it  with  the  major's,  reminding 
the  latter  of  the  importance  of  holding  back  pur- 
suit, which  he  was  convinced  would  take  place  in 
the  course  of  the  night,  and  which  might  be  fatal, 
as  he  knew  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  zigzag, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  patrols^  which  would  con- 
sume time.  It  was  now  nearly  eleven.  The  ser- 
geant returned  to  camp,  and  taking  his  cloak, 
valise,  and  orderly-book,  he  drew  his  horse  from 
the  picket,  and,  mounting  him,  put  himself  on 
fortune.  Lee,  charmed  with  his  expeditious  con- 
summation of  the  fiT«t  part  of  the  enterprise,  re- 
tired to  rest.  Useless  attempt!  the  past  scene 
could  not  be  obliterated;  and,  indeed,  had  that 
been  practicaible,  the  interruption  which  ensued, 
would  have  stopped  repose. 

Within  half  an  hour  Captain  Carnes,  c^cer  of 
the  day,  waited  on  the  major,  and  with  considera- 
ble emotion,  told  him  that  one  of  the  patrol  had 
fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  challenged, 
put  spur  to  his  horse,  and  escaped,  though  in- 
stantly pursued.  Lee,  complaining  of  the  inter- 
ruption, and  pretending  to  be  extremely  fatigued 
by  his  ride*  to  and  from  head-quarters,  answered 
as  if  he  did  not  understand  what  had  been  said, 
which  compelled  the  captain  to  repeat  it.  "  Who 
can   the  fellow  that  was  pursued  be?"  inquired 


known  what  he  was  doing,  I  should  undoubtedly 
have  gotten  Arnold.  Andr6  has  met  his  fate,  and 
with  that  fortitude  which  was  to  be  expected  from 
an  accomplished  man,  and  a  gallant  officer;  but  I 
mistake,  if  Arnold  is  suffering  at  this  time,  the 
torments  of  a  mental  hell.  He  wants  feeling. 
From  some  traits  of  his  character,  which  have 
lately  come  to  my  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have 
been  so  hackneyed  in  crime,  so  lost  to  all  sense 
of  honor  and  shame,  that  while  his  faculties  still 
enable  him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuits,  there 
will  be  no  time  for  remorse." — See  Thacher, 
Military  Journal,  p.  227. 
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the  major,  adding,  ''a  countryman,  probably.** 
"No,"  replied  the  captain;  "the  patrol  suffi- 
ciently distinguished  him,  to  know  that  he  was  a 
dragoon;  probably  one  from  the  army,  if  not  oer* 
tainly  one  of  our  own."  This  idea  was  ridiculed, 
from  its  improbability,  as  during  the  whole  war 
but  a  single  dragoon  had  deserted  from  the  legion. 
This  did  not  convince  Carnes,  so  much  stress  was 
it  now  the  fashion  to  lay  on  the  desertion  oi  Ar- 
nold, and  the  probable  effect  of  his  example.  The 
captain  withdrew  to  examine  the  squadron  of 
horse,  whom  he  had  ordered  to  assemble  in  pur- 
suance of  established  usage  on  similar  occasions. 
Very  quickly  he  returned,  stating  that  the  scoun- 
drel was  known,  and  was  no  less  a  person  than 
the  sergeant-major,  who  was  gone  off  with  his 
horse,  baggage,  arms,  and  orderly-book — eo  pre- 
siuned,  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be 
found.  Sensibly  affected  at  the  supposed  base- 
ness of  a  soldier  extremely  respected,  the  captain 
added,  that  he  had  ordered  a  party  to  make  ready 
for  pursuit,  and  begged  the  major's  written  orders. 

Occasionally  this  discourse  was  interrupted, 
and  every  idea  suggested,  which  the  ei^cellent 
character  of  the  sergeant  warranted,  to  induce  the 
suspicion,  that  he  had  not  deserted,  but  had  taken 
the  liberty  to  leave  the  camp,  with  a  view  to  per- 
sonal pleasure;  an  example,  said  Lee,  too  often 
set  by  the  officers  themselves,  destructive,  as  it 
was,  of  discipline,  opposed,  as  it  was,  to  ordera, 
and  disastrous,  as  it  might  prove,  to  the  corps,  in 
the  course  of  service. 

Some  little  delay  was  thus  interposed;  but  it 
being  now  announced,  that  the  pursuing  party  was 
ready,  Major  Lee  directed  a  change  in  the  officer, 
saying,  that  he  had  a  particular  service  in  view, 
which  he  had  determined  to  intrust  to  the  lieuten- 
ant ready  for  duty,  and  which  probably  must 
be  performed  in  the  morning.  He  therefore 
directed  him  to  siunmon  Cornet  Middleton  for  the 
present  command.  Lee  was  induced  thus  to  act, 
first,  to  add  to  the  delay,  and  next,  from  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  tenderness  of  Middleton's  disposition, 
which  he  hoped  would  lead  to  the  protection  of 
Champe,  should  he  be  taken.  Within  ten  min- 
utes, Middleton  appeared  to  receive  his  orders, 
which  were  delivered  to  him,  made  out  in  the  cus- 
tomary form,  and  signed  by  the  major.  "  Pursue, 
so  far  as  you  can  with  safety,  Slergeant  Champe, 
who  is  suspected  of  deserting  to  the  enemy,  and 
has  taken  the  road  leading  to  Paulus  Hook. 
Bring  him  alive  that  he  may  suffer  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  army;  but  kill  him,  if  he  resists,  or 
escapes  after  being  taken." 

Detaining  the  cornet  a  few  minutes  longer  in 
advising  him  what  course  to  pursue;  urging  him 
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to  take  care  of  the  horse  and  aoooutrementSi  if 
reoovered,  and  enjoining  him  to  be  on  hia  guard, 
lest  he  might,  by  has  eager  pursuit,  improvidently 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy;  the  major  dis- 
missed Middleton,  wishing  him  success.  A  shower 
of  rain  fell  soon  after  Champe's  departure,  which 
enabled  the  pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail 
of  hi»  horse;  knowing,  as  officer  and  trooper  did, 
the  make  of  their  shoes,  whose  impression  was  an 
unerring  guide.* 

When  Middleton  departed,  it  was  a  few  min- 
utes past  twelve,  so  that  Champe  had  only  the 
start  of  rather  more  than  an  hour;  by  no  meana 
so  long  as  was  desired.  Lee  became  very  un- 
happy, not  only  because  the  estimable  and  gallant 
Champe  might  be  injured,  but  lest  the  enterprise 
might  be  delayed ;  and  he  spent  a  sleepless  night. 
The  pursuing  party,  during  the  night,  was,  on 
their  part,  delayed  by  the  necessary  halts,  to  ex- 
amine occasionally  the  road,  as  the  impression  of 
the  horse's  shoes  directed  their  course;  tiiis  was 
unfortunately  too  evident,  no  other  horse  having 
passed  along  the  road  since  the  shower.  When 
tihe  day  broke,  Middleton  was  no  longer  forced  to 
halt  and  he  passed  on  with  rapidity.  Ascending 
an  eminence,  before  he  reached  the  Three  Pig- 
eons, some  miles  on  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Bergen,  as  the  pursuing  party  reached  its  summit, 
Champe  was  descried  not  more  than  half  a  mile 
in  front.  Resembling  an  Indian  in  his  vigilance, 
the  sergeant,  at  the  same  moment,  discovered  the 
party,  to  whose  object  he  was  no  stranger,  and, 
giving  spur  to  his  horse,  he  determined  to  outstrip 
his  pursuers.  Middleton,  at  the  same  instant,  put 
his  horses  to  the  top  of  their  speed ;  and  being,  as 
the  legion  all  were,  well  acquainted  with  the  coun- 
try, he  recollected  a  short  route  through  the 
woods,  to  the  bridge  below  Bergen,  which  di- 
verged from  the  great  road,  just  after  you  gain 
the  Three  Pigeons.  Reaching  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration, he  halted,  and  dividing  his  party,  directed 
a  sergeant,  with  a  few  dragoons,  to  take  the  near 
cut,  and  possess,  with  all  possible  dispatch,  the 
bridge,  while  he,  with  the  residue,  followed 
Champe;  not  doubting  but  that  Champe  must 
deliver  himself  up,  as  he  would  be  enclosed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  sergeant.  Champe  did  not 
forget  the  short  cut,  and  would  have  taken  it  him- 
self, but  he  knew  it  was  the  usual  route  o<f  our 
parties,  when  returning  in  the  day  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  enemy,   properly  preferring  ttie 


•  The  horses  being  all  shod  by  oar  own  farriers, 
the  shoes  were  made  In  the  same  form;  which,  with 
a  private  mark  annexed  to  the  fore  shoes,  and  known 
to  the  troopers,  pointed  out  the  trail  of  our  dragoons 
to  each  other,  which  was  often  very  useful. 


woods  to  the  road.  He  consequently  avoided  it; 
and,  persuaded  that  Middleton  would  avail  him- 
self of  it,  wisely  resolved  to  relinquish  his  inten- 
tion of  getting  to  Paulus  Hook,  and  to  seek 
refuge  from  two  British  galleys,  lying  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  Bergen. 

This  was  a  station  always  occupied  by  one  or 
two  galleys,  and  which  it  was  known  now  lay 
there.  Entering  the  village  of  Bergen,  Champe 
turned  to  his  right,  and  disguising  his  change  of 
course  as  much  as  he  could,  by  taking  the  beaten 
streets,  turning  as  they  turned,  he  passed  through 
the  village,  and  took  the  road  towards  Elizabeth- 
town  Point.  Middleton's  sergeant  gained  the 
bridge,  where  he  concealed  himself,  ready  to 
poimce  on  Champe,  when  he  came  up;  and,  Mid- 
dleton, pursuing  his  course  through  Bergen,  soon 
got  also  to  the  bridge,  when,  to  his  extreme  mor- 
tification, he  found  that  the  sergeant  had  slipped 
through  his  fingers.  Returning  up  tiie  road,  he 
inquired  of  the  villagers  of  Bergen,  whether  a 
dragoon  had  been  seen  that  morning  preceding  his 
party.  He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative,  but 
could  learn  nothing  satisfactory  as  to  the  route  he 
had  taken.  While  engaged  in  inquiries  himself, 
he  spread  his  party  through  the  village,  to  strike 
the  trail  of  Champe's  horse,  a  resort  always  re- 
curred to.  Some  of  his  dragoons  hit  it,  just  as 
the  sergeant,  leaving  the  village,  got  in  the  road 
to  the  point.  Pursuit  was  renewed  with  vigor, 
and  again  Champe  was  descried.  He  apprehend- 
ing the  event,  had  prepared  himself  for  it,  by  lash- 
ing his  valise,  containing  his  clothes  and  orderly- 
book,  on  his  shoulders,  and  holding  his  drawn 
sword  in  his  hand,  having  thrown  away  its  scab- 
bard. This  he  did,  to  save  what  was  indispen- 
sable to  him,  and  to  prevent  any  interruption  to 
his  swinuning,  from  the  scabbard,  should  Middle- 
ton,  as  he  presumed,  when  disappointed  at  the 
bridge,  take  the  measures  adopted  by  him.  The 
pursuit  was  rapid  and  close,  as  the  stop  occasioned 
by  the  sergeant's  preparations  for  swimming,  had 
brought  Middleton  within  two  or  three  hundred 
yards.  As  soon  as  Champe  got  abreast  of  the 
galleys,  he  dismounted,  and  running  through  the 
marsh  to  the  river,  plunged  into  it,  calling  on  the 
galleys  for  help.  This  was  readily  given;  they 
fired  on  our  horse,  and  sent  a  boat  to  meet 
Champe,  who  was  taken  in,  and  carried  on  board, 
and  conveyed  to  New  York,  with  a  letter  from 
the  captain  of  the  galley,  stating  the  past  scene 
all  of  which  he  had  seen. 

The  horse,  with  his  equipments,  the  sergeant's 
cloak,  and  sword  scabbard,  were  recovered;  the 
sword  itself,  being  held  by  Champe,  till  he  plunged 
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into  the  river,  waa  lost,  as  Middleton  found  it 
necessary  to  retire,  without  -searching  for  it. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  evening,  our  party 
returned;  and  the  soldiers,  seeing  the  horee,  well 
known  to  them,  in  our  possession,  made  the  air  re- 
sound with  exclamations,  that  the  scoundrel  was 
killed. 

Major  Lee,  called  by  this  heart-rendering  annun- 
ciation, from  his  tent,  saw  the  sergeant's  horse  led 
by  one  of  Middleton's  dragoons,  and  began  to  re- 
proach himself  with  the  blood  of  the  highly-priaed, 
faithful,  and  intrepid  Champe.  Stifling  his  agony, 
he  advanced  to  meet  Middleton,  and  became  some- 
what relieved,  as  soon  as  he  got  near  enough  to 
discern  the  countenance  of  his  officer  and  party. 
There  was  evidence  in  their  looks  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  he  was  quickly  relieved,  by  Middle ton'a 
information,  that  the  sergeant  had  effected  his  e»- 
cape,  with  the  loss  of  his  horse,  and  narrated  the 
particulars  just  recited. 

Lee's  joy  was  now  as  full  as,  the  moment  be- 
fore, his  torture  had  been  excruciating.  Never 
was  a  happier  conclusion.  The  sergeant  escaped 
unhurt,  carrying  with  him  to  the  enemy,  unde- 
niable testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion; 
cancelling  every  apprehension  before  entertained, 
lest  the  enemy  might  suspect  him  of  being  what 
he  really  was. 

Major  Lee  imparted  to  the  commander-in-chief 
the  occurrence,  who  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
hair  breadth  escape  of  Champe,  and  anticipated 
with  pleasure,  the  good  effect  sure  to  follow  the 
enemy's  knowledge  of  its  manner. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Champe's  departure, 
Lee  received  a  letter  from  him,  written  the  day 
before,  in  a  disguised  hand,  without  any  signature, 
and  stating  what  had  passed,  after  he  got  on 
board  the  galley,  where  he  was  kindly  received. 

He  was  carried  to  the  commandant  of  New 
York  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  presented  the  let- 
ter addressed  to  this  officer  from  the  captain  of 
the  galley.  Being  asked  to  what  corps  he  be- 
longed, and  a  few  other  common  questions,  he  was 
sent,  under  care  of  an  orderly-sergeant,  to  the  ad- 
jutant-general, who,  finding  that  he  was  sergeant- 
major  of  the  legion  of  horse,  heretofore  remark- 
able for  their  fidelity,  he  began  to  interrogate  him. 
He  waa  told  by  Champe,  that  such  waa  the  spirit 
of  defection  which  prevailed  among  the  American 
troops,  in  consequence  of  Arnold's  -example,  that, 
he  had  no  doubt,  if  the  temper  was  properly  cher- 
ished, Washington's  ranks  would  not  only  be 
greatly  thinned,  but  that  some  of  his  best  corps 
would  leave  him.  To  thia  conclusion,  the  sergeant 
said,  he  was  led  by  his  own  observations,  and  es- 
pecially by  his  knowledge  of  the  discontents  which 


agitated  the  corps  to  which  he  had  belonged. 
His  size,  place  of  birth,  his  form,  countenance, 
color  of  his  hair,  the  corps  in  which  he  had  served, ' 
with  other  remarks  in  conformity  to  the  British 
usage,  were  noted  in  a  large  folio  book.  After 
this  was  finished,  he  was  sent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  staff,  with  a  letter 
from  the  adjutant-general.  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
treated  him  very  kindly,  and  detained  him  more 
than  an  hour,  asking  him  many  questions,  all  lead- 
ing—  first,  to  know  to  what  extent  this  spirit  of 
defection  might  be  pushed  by  proper  incitements; 
what  were  the  most  operating  incitements; 
whether  any  general  officers  were  suspected  by 
Washington,  as  concerned  in  Arnold's  conspiracy, 
or  any  other  officers  of  note;  who  they  were,  and 
whether  the  troops  approved  or  censured  Wash- 
ington's suspicions;  whether  his  popularity  in  the 
army  was  sinking,  or  continued  stationary;  what 
was  Major  Andr6's  situation;  whether  any  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  manner  of  his  confinement; 
what  was  the  current  opinion  of  his  probable  fate, 
and  whether  it  was  thought  Washington  would 
treat  him  as  a  spy.  To  these  various  interroga- 
tions, some  of  which  were  perplexing,  Champe 
answered  warily;  exciting,  nevertheless,  hopes 
that  the  adoption  of  proper  measures  to  encourage 
desertion,  of  which  he  could  not  pretend  to  form 
an  opinion,  would  certainly  bring  off  hundreds  of 
the  American  soldiers,  including  some  of  the  best 
troops,  horse  as  well  as  foot.  Respecting  the 
fate  of  Andr6,  he  said  he  was  ignorant,  though 
there  appeared  to  be  a  general  wish  in  the  army 
that  his  life  should  not  be  taken;  and  that  he  be- 
lieved, it  would  depend  more  on  the  disposition 
of  Congress,  than  on  the  will  of  Washington. 

After  this  long  conversation  ended,  Sir  Henry 
presented  Champe  with  a  couple  of  guineas,  and 
recommended  him  to  wait  on  General  Arnold, 
who  was  engaged  in  raising  an  American  legion  In 
the  service  of  his  majesty.  He  directed  one  of 
his  aids  to  write  to  Arnold  by  Champe,  stating 
who  he  was,  and  what  he  had  said  about  the  dis- 
position in  the  army  to  follow  his  example,  which 
was  very  soon  done;  it  was  given  to  the  orderly 
attending  on  Champe,  to  be  presented,  with  the 
deserter,  to  General  Arnold.  Arnold  expressed 
much  satisfaction  on  hearing  from  Champe,  the 
manner  of  his  escape,  and  the  effect  of  Arnold's 
example;  and  concluded  his  numerous  inquiries, 
by  assigning  quarters  to  the  sergeant;  the  same 
as  were  occupied  by  liis  recruiting-sergeants. 

He  also  proposed  to  Champe  to  join  his  legion, 
telling  him  he  could  give  to  him  the  same  station 
he  had  held  in  the  rebel  service,  and  promising 
further  advancement  when  merited.     Expressing 
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his  wiah  to  retire  from  war,  and  his  conviction 
of  the  certainty  of  his  heing  hung  if  ever  taken 
'by  the  rebels,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  en- 
listment; assuring  the  general  that,  should  he 
change  his  mind,  he  would  certainly  accept  his 
<^er.  Hetiring  to  the  assigned  quarters,  Champe 
now  turned  his  attention  to  the  delivery  of  his 
letters,  which  he  could  not  effect  till  the  next 
night,  and  then  only  to  one  of  the  two  incogniti 
to  whom  he  was  recommended.  This  man  re- 
ceived the  sergeant  with  extreme  attention,  and, 
having  re<id  the  letter,  assured  Champe  that  he 
might  rely  on  his  faithful  co-operation  in  doing 
every  thing  in  his  power  consistently  with  his 
safety,  to  guard  which  required  the  utmost  pru- 
dence and  circumspection.  The  sole  object  in 
which  the  aid  of  this  individual  was  required,  re- 
garded the  general  and  others  of  our  army,  im- 
plicated in  the  information  sent  to  Washington 
by  him.  To  this  object  Champe  urged  his  atten- 
tion, assuring  him  of  the  solicitude  it  had  excited, 
and  telling  him  that  its  speedy  investigation  had 
induced  the  general  to  send  him  into  New  York. 
Promising  to  enter  on  it  with  zeal,  and  engaging 
to  send  out  Champe's  letters  to  Major  Lee,  he 
fixed  the  time  and  place  for  their  next  meeting, 
when  they  separated. 

Lee  made  known  to  the  general  what  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Champe,  and  received  in 
answer  directions  to  press  Champe  to  the  expe- 
ditious conclusion  of  his  mission,  as  the  fate  of 
Andrd  would  be  soon  decided,  when  little  or  no 
delay  could  be  admitted  in  executing  whatever 
sentence  the  court  might  decree.  The  same  mes- 
senger who  brought  Champe's  letter,  returned  with 
the  ordered  communication.  Five  days  had 
nearly  elapsed  after  reaching  New  York,  before 
Champe  saw  the  confidant  to  whom  only  the  at- 
tempt against  Arnold  waa  to  be  intrusted.  This 
person  entered  with  promptitude  into  the  design, 
promising  his  cordial  assistance.  To  procure  a 
proper  associate  to  Champe  was  the  first  object, 
and  this  he  promised  to  do  with  all  possible  dis- 
patch. Furnishing  a  conveyance  to  Lee,  he  again 
heard  from  Champe,  who  stated  what  I  have  re- 
lated, with  ^e  additional  intelligence  that  he  had 
that  morning,  the  last  of  September,  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  Arnold's  recruiting-sergeants, 
having  enlisted  the  day  before  with  Arnold;  and 
that  he  was  induced  to  take  this  afflicting  step, 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  uninterrupted  ingress 
and  egress  to  the  house  which  the  general  occu- 
pied, it  being  indispensable  to  a  speedy  conclusion 
of  the  difficult  enterprise  which  the  information 
he  had  just  received  had  so  forcibly  urged.  He 
added,  that  the  difficulties  in  his  way  were  nu- 


merous and  stubborn,  and  that  his  prospect  of 
success  was  by  no  means  cheering.  With  respect 
to  the  additional  treason,  he  asserted  tiiat  he  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  groundless; 
that  the  report  took  its  rise  in  the  enemy's  camp^ 
and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  clear  up  this  matter 
satisfactorily.  The  pleasure  which  the  first  part 
of  this  communication  afforded  was  damped  by 
the  tidings  it  imparted  respecting  Arnold,  as  on 
his  speedy  delivery  depended  Andre's  relief.  The 
interposition  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  save  his  much  beloved  aid-de- 
camp, still  continued;  and  it  was  expected  the 
examination  of  witnesses  and  the  defence  of  the 
prisoner  Vould  protract  the  decision  of  the  court 
of  inquiry,  now  assembled,  and  give  sufficient  time 
for  the  consummation  of  the  project  committed  to 
Champe.  A  complete  disappointment  took  place 
from  a  quarter  unforeseen  and  unexpected.  The 
honorable  and  accomplished  Andr^,  knowing  his 
guilt,  disdained  defence,  and  prevented  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses,  by  confessing  the  character 
in  which  he  stood.  On  the  next  day,  the  2d  of 
October,  the  court  again  assembled,  when  every 
doubt  that  could  possibly  arise  in  the  case  having 
been  removed  by  the  previous  confession,  Andr€ 
was  declared  to  be  a  spy,  and  condemned  to  suf- 
fer accordingly. 

The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  subsequent 
day  in  the  usual  form,  the  commander-in-chief 
deeming  it  improper  to  interpose  any  delay.  In 
this  decision  he  was  warranted  by  the  very  un- 
promising intelligence  received  from  Champ  —  by 
the  still  existing  implication  of  other  officers  in 
Arnold's  conspiracy  —  by  a  due  regard  to  public 
opinion  —  and  by  real  tenderness  to  the  con- 
demned. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  nation  could  have 
been  with  propriety  informed  of  the  cause  of  the 
delay,  and  without  such  information  it  must  have 
excited  in  both  alarm  and  suspicion.  Andr4 
himself  could  not  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
secret,  and  would  consequently  have  attributed 
the  unlooked-for  event  to  the  expostulation  and 
exertion  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  which  would  not 
fail  to  produce  in  his  breast  expectations  of  ulti- 
mate relief;  to  excite  which  would  have  been 
cruel,  as  the  realization  of  such  expectations  de- 
pended only  on  a  possible  but  improbable  contin- 
gency. The  fate  of  Andr6,  hastened  by  himself, 
deprived  the  enterprise  committed  to  Champe  of 
a  feature  which  had  been  highly  prized  by  its 
projector,  and  which  had  very  much  engaged  the 
heart  of  the  individual  chosen  to  execute  it. 

Washington  ordered  Major  Lee  to  communi- 
cate what  had  passed  to  the  sergeant,  with  direc- 
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tions  to  encourage  him  to  prosecute  with  unre- 
laxed  vigor  the  remaining  objects  of  his  instruc- 
tions, but  to  intermit  haste  in  the  execution  only 
so  far  as  was  compatible  with  final  success. 

This  was  accordingly  done,  by  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, in  the  manner  directed,  Champe  deplored 
the  sad  necessity  which  occurred,  and  candidly 
confessed  that  the  hope  of  enabling  Washington 
to  save  the  life  of  Andr6,  who  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  universal  commiseration  in  the  American 
camp,  greatly  contributed  to  remove  the  serious 
difficulties  which  opposed  his  acceding  to  the 
proposition  when  first  propounded.  Some  docu- 
ments accompanied  this  communication,  tending 
to  prove  the  innocence  of  the  accused  general; 
they  were  completely  satisfactory,  and  did  credit 
to  the  discrimination,  zeal  and  diligence  of  the 
sergeant.  Lee  inclosed  them  immediately  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  pleased  to  express 
the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  information, 
and  to  order  the  major  to  wait  on  him  the  next 
day;  when  the  whole  subject  was  re-examined, 
and  the  distrust  heretofore  entertained  of  the 
accused  was  forever  dismissed.  Nothing  now 
remained  to  be  done  but  the  seizure  and  safe  de- 
livery of  Arnold,  To  this  object  €hampe  gave 
his  undivided  attention;  and  on  the  19th  of  Octo- 
ber, Major  Lee  received  from  him  a  very  particu- 
lar account  of  the  progress  he  had  made,  with  the 
outlines  of  his  plan.  Tliis  was  without  delay  sub- 
mitted to  Washington;  with  a  request  for  a  few 
additional  guineas.  The  general's  letter,  written 
on  the  same  day,  20th  of  October,  evinces  his  at- 
tention to  the  minuti®  of  business,  as  well  as  his 
immutable  determination  to  possess  Arnold  alive, 
or  not  at  all.  This  was  his  original  injunction, 
which  he  never  omitted  to  enforce  on  every  proper 
occasion. 

Major  Lee  had  an  opportunity,  in  the  course  of 
the  week,  of  writing  to  Champe,  when  he  told 
him,  that  the  rewards  which  he  had  promised  to 
his  associates,  would  be  certainly  paid  on  the  de- 
livery of  Arnold;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  small 
sums  of  money  would  be  furnished  for  casual  ex- 
penses, it  being  deemed  improper  that  he  should 
appear  with  much,  lest  it  might  lead  to  suspicion 
and  detection.  That  five  guineas  were  now  sent, 
and  that  more  would  follow,  when  absolutely 
necessary. 

Ten  days  elapsed  before  Champe  brought  his 
measures  to  conclusion,  when  Lee  received  from 
him  his  final  communication,  appointing  the  third 
subsequent  night  for  a  party  of  dragoons  to  meet 
him  at  Hoboken,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Ar- 
nold to  the  officer.  Champe  had,  from  his  enlist- 
ment into  the  American  legion,  (Arnold's  corps,) 


every  opportunity  he  could  wish  to  attend  to  the 
habits  of  the  general.  He  discovered,  that  it  was 
his  custom,  to  return  home  about  Iwelve  every 
ni^t,  and  that  previous  to  going  to  bed,  he  al- 
ways visited  the  garden.  During  this  visit,  the 
conspirators  were  to  seize  him,  and,  being  pre- 
pared with  a  gag,  intended  to  have  applied  the 
same  instantly. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided, 
and  in  which  it  was  designed  to  seize  and  gag 
him,  Champe  had  taken  off  several  of  the  palings, 
and  replaced  them,  so  that  with  care,  and  with- 
out noise,  he  could  readily  open  his  way  to  the 
adjoining  alley.  Into  this  alley,  he  meant  to  have 
conveyed  his  prisoner,  aided  by  his  companion, 
one  of  two  associates,  who  had  been  introduced 
by  the  friend,  to  whom  Champe  had  been  origi- 
nally made  known  by  letter  from  the  commander- 
in-chief,  and  with  whose  aid  and  counsel,  he  had 
so  far  conducted  the  enterprise.  His  other  asso- 
ciate, was,  with  the  boat  prepared,  at  one  of  the 
wharves,  on  the  Hudson  river  to  receive  the 
party. 

Champe,  and  his  friend,  intended  to  have 
placed  themselves  each  under  Arnold's  shoulder 
and  to  have  thus  borne  him  through  the  most  un- 
frequented alleys  and  streets  to  the  boat;  repre- 
senting Arnold,  in  case  of  being  questioned,  as  a 
drunken  soldier,  whom  they  were  conveying  to 
the  guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat,  the  difficulties  would 
be  all  surmounted,  there  being  no  danger,  nor 
obstacle,  in  passing  to  the  Jersey  shore.  These 
particulars,  so  soon  as  known  to  Lee  were  com- 
municated to  the  commander  in-chief,  who  was 
highly  gratified  with  the  most-desired  intelligence. 
He  directed  Major  Lee  to  meet  Champe,  and  to 
take  care  that  Arnold  should  not  be  hurt.  The 
day  arrived,  and  Xee,  with  a  party  of  dragoons, 
left  camp  late  in  the  evening,  with  three  led  ao* 
coutred  horses;  one  for  Arnold,  one  for  the  ser- 
geant, and  the  third  for  his  associate,  never 
doubting  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from  the 
tenor  of  the  last-received  communications.  The 
party  reached  Hoboken  about  midnight,  where 
they  were  concealed  in  the  adjoining  wood  —  Lee, 
with  three  dragoons,  stationing  himself  near  the 
river  shore.  Hour  after  hour  passed  —  no  boat  ap- 
proached. At  length  the  day  broke,  and  the  major 
retired  to  his  party,  and,  with  his  led  horses, 
returned  to  camp,  when  he  proceeded  to  head- 
quarters, to  inform  the  general  of  the  much  la- 
mented disappointment,  as  mortifying  as  inex- 
plicable. Waahington  having  perused  Champe's 
plan  and  communication,  had  indulged  the  pre- 
sumption, that  at  length  the  object  of  his  keen 
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and  constant  pursuit,  was  sure  of  execution,  and 
did  not  dissemble  the  joy  such  conviction  pro- 
duced. He  was  chagrined  at  the  issue,  and  ap- 
prehended that  his  faithful  sergeant  must  have 
been  detected  in  the  last  scene  of  his  tedious  and 
difficult  enterprise. 

In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymous  let- 
ter from  Champe's  patron  and  friend,  informing 
him,  that  on  the  day  preceding  the  night  fixed  for 
the  execution  of  the  plot,  Arnold  had  removed 
his  quarters  to  another  part  of  the  town,  to  su- 
perintend the  embarkation  of  troops,  preparing, 
as  was  rumored,  for  an  expedition  to  be  directed 
by  himself;  and  that  the  American  legion,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  American  deserters,  had  been 
transferred  from  their  barracks  to  one  of  the 
transports;  it  being  apprehended,  that  if  left  on 
shore,  till  the  expedition  was  ready,  many  of  them 
might  desert.  Thus  it  happened,  that  John 
Champe,  instead  of  crossing  the  Hudson  that 
night,  was  safely  deposited  on  board  one  of  the 
fleet  of  transports,  whence  he  never  departed,  till 
the  troops  under  Arnold,  landed  in  Virginia!  nor 
was  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army,  till 
after  the  junction  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  at  Peters- 
burg, when  he  deserted,  and  proceeding  high  up 
into  Virginia,  he  passed  into  North  Carolina, 
near  the  Sama  towns,  and,  keeping  in  the  friendly 
districts  of  that  state,  safely  joined  the  army  soon 


after  it  had  passed  the  Congaree,  in  pursuit  of 
Lord  Rawdon. 

His  appearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among 
his  former  comrades,  which  was  not  a  little  in- 
creased when  they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he 
met  with  from  the  late  Major,  now  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lee.  His  whole  story  soon  became  known 
to  the  corps,  which  reproduced  the  love  and  re- 
spect of  both  officer  and  soldier,  heretofore  inva- 
riably entertained  for  the  sergeant,  heightened  by 
universal  admiration  of  his  late  daring  and  ar- 
duous attempt. 

Champe  was  introduced  to  General  Greene, 
who  very  cheerfully  complied  with  the  promises 
made  by  the  commander-in-chief,  so  far  as  in  his 
power;  and  having  provided  the  sergeant  with  a 
good  horse  and  money  for  his  journey,  sent  him 
to  General  Washington,  who  munificently  antici- 
pated every  desire  of  the  sergeant,  and  presented 
him  with  his  discharge  from  further  service,*  lest 
he  might  in  the  vicissitudes  of  war  fall  into  the 
enemy's  hands;  when,  if  recognized,  he  was  sure 
to  die  on  the  gibbet. 


*  When  General  Washington  was  called  by  President 
Adams  to  the  command  of  the  army  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  country  from  French  hostility,  he  sent  to 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lee,  to  inquire  for  Champe ;  being 
determined  to  bring  him  into  the  field  at  the  head 
of  a  company  of  infantry.  Lee  sent  to  Loudon  county, 
where  Champe  settled  after  his  discharge  from  the 
army;  when  he  learned  that  the  gallant  soldier  re- 
moved to  Kentucky,  where  he  soon  after  died. 
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FOREIGN  affairs:  FINANCIAL  DEPRESSION  CAUSES  MUTINY* 

Jay's  futile  efforts  to  obtain  aid  from  Spain  —  British  attack  neutral  commerce  —  The  Armed  Neutrality  — 
Adams  negotiates  treaty  with  Holland  —  Diplomatic  agents  unsuccessful  in  other  countries  —  Alarming 
condition  of  affairs  in  colonies  —  Notes  of  credit  worthless  —  States  requisitioned  for  more  money  —  The 
domestic  debt  and  interest  —  Money  continues  to  depreciate  —  Robert  Morris  appointed  superintendent  of 
finances  —  He  establishes  a  bank  ^  Loans  from  foreign  countries — Revolt  of  the  Pennsylvannia  Line— 
Wayne's  attempt  to  pacify  mutineers  —  Revolt  of  the  New  Jersey  Brigade.  Appendix  to  Chapter  XXIX  — 
Treaty  of  Armed  Neutrality. 


The  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of 
commerce  and  alliance  with  France 
was  followed  by  three  events  which 
had  an  important  influence  upon  the 
fortunes  of  the  colonies.  These 
events  were  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Great  Britain  by  Spain,  the 


armed  neutrality  of  the  nations  of 
northern  Europe,  and  the  treaty  con- 
cluded between  Holland  and  the 
United  States.  At  this  time,  Spain, 
though  not  as  powerful  as  she  had 
been  during  preceding  centuries,  was 
still  formidable,  and  her  possessions 
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in  America  made  it  important  that 
Continental  Congress  should  estab- 
lish frienpdly  relations  with  her. 
Franklin  had  early  made  efforts 
through  the  French  court  and  by  cor- 
respondence to  secure  united  action 
between  France  and  Spain,  and  to 
the  treaty  of  1778  a  secret  clause  was 
appended  providing  for  the  adhesion 
of  Spain  to  the  alliance.  In  1779 
John  Jay  was  appointed  United 
States  minister  at  Madrid,  but  for  two 
years  his  labors  had  been  fruitless.* 
So  anxious  had  been  Congress  to  se- 
cure an  alliance  with  Spain  that  Jay 
was  authorized  to  surrender  the  right 
of  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
to  renounce  aU  claims  or  designs 
upon  Spanish  territory  in  America, 
as  its  price.  Fortunately  for  the 
future  of  the  country,  Jay's  mission 
was  a  failure.  He  himself  said,  *  *  The 
cession  of  the  navigation  [of  the  Mis- 
sissippi] will  in  my  opinion  render  a 
future  war  with  Spain  unavoidable, 
and  I  shall  look  upon  my  subscribing 
to  the  one  as  fixing  the  certainty  of 
the  other."  However,  Spain  was  soon 
led  into  war  with  England,  and  the 
United  States  thereby  reaped  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  alliance  without  its 
necess«.ry  burdens.  The  declaration 
of  war  between  these  two  countries 
was  much  better  for  the  United  Stales 
than  if  the  treaty  had  been  concluded 
upon  the  terms  which  Jay  was  au- 
thorized to  offer. 
Nevertheless,  Spain  could  not  be 


•  See  Pellew,  John  Jay,  chap.  vi. 


induced  to  recognize  the  independ- 
ence of  the  American  colonies,  nor 
to  give  any  great  substantial  aid  in 
promoting  the  American  <5ause. 
Hence  all  the  efforts  of  the  French 
statesmen  to  secure  the  adhesion  of 
Spain  to  the  treaty  of  1778  were  of  no 
avail.  Count  de  Aranda,  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  wrote  to  his  government 
as  follows:  **  The  independence  of 
the  English  colonies  has  been  there 
recognized.  It  is  for  me  a  subject  of 
grief  and  fear.  France  has  but  few 
possessions  in  America ;  but  ehe  was 
bound  to  consider  that  Spain,  her 
most  intimate  ally,  had  many,  and 
that  she  now  stands  exposed  to  terri- 
ble reverses.  From  the  beginning, 
France  has  acted  against  her  true  in- 
terests in  encouraging  €ind  support- 
ing this  independence,  and  so  I  have 
often  declared  to  the  ministers  of  this 
nation.*' 

The  vast  DfBval  power  of  Great 
Britan  had  rendered  her  haughty  and 
overbearing,  and  she  not  only  claimed 
the  right  to  search  vessels  and  seize 
the  property  of  an  enemy  wherever 
found  at  sea,  but  also  exercised  this 
right  with  rigorous  severity.  She  did 
not  stop  at  capturing  the  vessels  of 
the  enemy,  but  also  boarded  neutral 
vessels  and  confiscated  whatever  of 
their  cargoes  was  supposed  to  be  the 
property  of  the  enemy.  The  neutral 
powers  had  become  sorely  vexed  at 
the  arrogant  attitude  of  the  British  in 
this  respect  and  complained  at  the  in- 
terference with  commerce  by  British 
ships  of  war.    This  was  particularly 
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the  case  with  the  Dutch,  whose  com- 
merce was  not  only  very  extensive 
but  also  profitable,  their  ships  carry- 
ing ship  timber  and  other  military 
stores  into  the  ports  of  France.  At 
first  Great  Britain  only  remonstrated; 
then  threatened,  and  finally  resorted 
to  force  by  attacking  a  convoy  bound 
for  the  Mediterranean,  which  insult 
provoked  the  Dutdi  and  finally  in- 
volved the  nation  in  a  war  with  the 
British.*  Ostensibly  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  their  neutral  commerce 
from  the'  belligerents  in  the  war  then 
being  carried  on  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies,  France  and 
Spain,  a  confederacy  was  entered  into 
in  1780  between  Eussia,  Denmark, 
Sweden  and  Holland,  known  as  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  which  was  the  idea 
of  Catharine  II.,  of  Russia.f  This 
confederation  defined  contraband 
goods,  declared  that  free  ships  made 
free  goods,  and  stipulated  also  for 
the  joint  protection  of  their  commerce 
by  armed  convoys,  etc.  It  was  re- 
solved that  neutral  ships  should 
enjoy  a  free  navigation,  even  from 
port  to  port,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the 
belligerent  powers;  that  all  effects 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the 
powers  at  war  should  be  regarded  as 
free  on  board  neutral  ships,  except 
such  goods  as  were  stipulated  to  be 
contraband;  and  that  no  port  should 


be  considered  as  in  a  state  of  blockade 
unless  there  should  be  a  sufficient 
force  before  it  to  render  such  a  block- 
ade absolutely  effectual.*  The  other 
European  powers  were  requested  to 
join  this  confederacy  and  France  and 
Spain  agreed  to  do  so  at  once. 
Portugal,  however,  declined  and  the 
United  Provinces  delayed  their 
answer.f  While  this  confederation 
outwardly  assumed  an  attitude  of 
neutrality  coupled  with  armed  en- 
forcement of  its  terms  against  the 
belligerents  without  favor,  it  was  in- 
tended and  accepted  as  an  act  un- 
friendly to  Great  Britain,  and 
indicated  to  her  that  she  was  without 
a  friend  among  the  powers  of  Europe, 
and  must  fight  her  battles  alone  and 
unaided. 

Meanwhile,  Henry  Laurens,  when 
on  his  way  to  Holland  to  solicit  a  loan 
for  the  United  States, J  was  cap- 
tured, ||  and  the  papers  taken  from 
him  disclosed  to  the  British  ministry 
that  Continental  Congress  was  ne- 
gotiating with  Holland  for  a  treaty. 
Toward  the  close  of  1780,  therefore, 
England  resolved  upon  a  war  with 
the  States-General.  § 

The  third  event,  probably  next  in 


•  On  the  diplomatic  events  leading  up  to  this 
and  on  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  armed 
neutrality  see  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  chaps,  xxii.- 
zxiii.;  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
138-156. 

t  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  p.  369, 


•  Freeman  Snow,  Treaties  and  Topics  in  Ameri- 
can Diplomacy y  pp.  7-11.  See  also  Appendix  at 
end  of  present  chapter. 

t  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  371-374. 

X  Stee  the  Secret  Jo^imals  of  Congress,  vol.  iL, 
pp.  282-318,  and  especially  for  October,  21-26-30, 
November  1,  6,  and  8,  1779,  and  June  20,  1780. 

H  Moore,  American  Diplomacy,  p  16. 

S  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  p.  3'34 ;  Fiske,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  155-157;  John  Adams, 
Wwhs,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  346-347,  348. 
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importance  to  the  French  alliance,  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  colonies 
was  the  treaty  with  Holland,  the 
negotiations  for  which  were  con- 
ducted by  John  Adams.*  As  before 
stated,  Henry  Laurens  was  captured 
by  the  British,  and  Adams,  then  in 
Paris,  was  substituted.  Before  his 
departure  for  Holland,  he  offended 
Vergennes  so  greatly  that  he  refused 
to  correspond  further  with  him,t 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Holland  he  en- 
tered upon  the  task  before  him  with 
the  zeal  and  devotion  which  were 
so  characteristic  of  him,  and  after 
two  years  of  effort  his  labors  were 
crowned  by  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce,  which  was  especially  valu- 
able as  recognizing  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  and  rendering 
more  easy  the  procuring  of  the 
greatly  needed  loans.:):  Mr.  Adams 
was  highly  elated  at  his  success  in 
Holland,  as  is  shown  by  his  dis- 
patches to  America,  and  he  ranked 
the  result  of  his  labors  as  **  the 
greatest  triumph  of  his  life.||  He 
said  also,  *'  I  think  the  treaty  is  con- 
formable to  the  principles  of  perfect 
reciprocity,     and     contains    nothing 


•  The  resolutions  and  commission  authorizing 
Adams  to  conduct  the  negotiations  in  Holland  in 
place  of  Laurens  are  in  Secret  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, vol.  ii.,  pp.  314-317. 

t  For  details  see  Foster,  A  Century  of  Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,  pp.  43-47;,  John  Adams,  Works, 
vol.  i.,  p.  315  et  seq.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  187,  190-191, 
vol.  vii.,  p.  243. 

JJohn  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  329  et  seq,, 
vol.  vii.,  passim, 

|[/6td,  vol.  i.,  p.  353.  See  also  voL  vii.,  pp. 
581-582,  687-591. 


that  can  possibly  be  hurtful  to 
America  or  offensive  to  our  allies,  or 
to  any  other  nation,  except  Great 
Britan,  to  whom  it  is  indeed,  without 
a  speedy  peace,  a  mortal  blow."  * 

The  other  diplomatic  agents  who 
had  been  sent  by  Congress  to  solicit 
recognition  from  European  powers 
were  not  so  successful.  Arthur  Lee 
had  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to 
enter  upon  negotiations  at  Madrid, 
but  had  been  turned  back  by  the  Span- 
nish  government,  and  the  treatment 
accorded  him  at  Berlin  was  no  more 
civil.  William  Lee,  who  had  been 
accredited  to  Vienna  and  Berlin,  had 
been  kept  away  from  both  places  and 
had  not  reached  a  point  nearer  either 
capital  than  Frankfort.  Ealph 
Izard,  who  was  appointed  to  Tus- 
cany, was  refused  permission  to  go 
to  Italy  and  remained  in  Paris.  At 
St.  Petersburg,  Francis  Dana  spent 
two  years  in  obscurity  and  experi- 
enced nothing  but  humiliation  and 
failure.t  Paris  seemed  to  be  the  only 
place  where  American  representa- 
tives were  welcome,  and  there  they 
all  congregated  to  await  a  more 
favorable  turn  of  events.  The  idle 
ministers  and  their  secretaries  were 
not  only  a  drain  upon  the  scanty 
treasury,  but  were  also  a  continued 
source  of  trouble  to  Franklin,  not 
only  because  of  disputes  among 
themselves  and  jealousy  of  him,  but 
also  because  of  actual  interference 


*Ihid,  vol.  vii.,  p.  648. 

t  Moore^  American  Diploma^,  p.  19  et  seq. 
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between  him  and  the  court.  The  two 
Lees  and  Izard  were  extremely 
envious  of  Franklin  and  lost  no 
opportunity  to  manifest  their  enmity, 
but  Franklin  had  too  much  serious 
work  on  his  hands  to  pay  attention  to 
the  disputes  among  his  countrymen 
and  in  every  way  ignored  their  in- 
sidious attacks  upon  him.  These 
attacks  and  insinuations  against  his 
usefulness  and  integrity  of  character 
did  little  harm  to  his  reputation  in 
America,  for  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  and  a  large 
majority  of  the  members  of  Congress 
had  the  utmost  faith  in  him,  and  sub- 
sequent events  proved  that  this  faith 
was  not  misplaced. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  enter 
into  the  details  of  the  struggle  which 
took  place  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  European  antagonists  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe.  Their  operations 
were  of  astounding  magnitude,  and 
victory  rested  first  with  one  and  then 
with  the  other.  Great  naval  battles 
were  fought  with  varied  success,  and 
large  fleets  of  merchantmen  were 
captured  alternately  by  the  English 
and  by  their  foes,  though  upon  the 
whole  the  English  were  the  most  suc- 
cessful. Several  of  the  West  India 
Islands  changed  hands  a  number  of 
times  during  the  war.  The  Span- 
iards captured  Pensacola  and  ex- 
tended their  authority  over  the  whole 
province  of  Florida,  but  neither 
France  nor  Great  Britain  lost  sight  of 
the  war  in  America.  In  addition  to 
the  force  under  Eochambeau,  France 


determined  to  dispatch  a  larger  fleet 
under  the  Count  de  Grasse,  which, 
after  completing  certain  operations 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  to  repair  to 
the  United  States  and  aid  Eocham- 
beau and  Washington  in  any  manner 
possible.  The  English  also  spared 
no  effort  to  increase  their  army  in 
the  colonies,  in  the  hope  that  she 
might  make  a  change  for  the  better, 
in  her  affairs  there  and  still  further 
extend  the  progress  of  the  British 
arms. 

At  this  time  the  position  of  affairs 
in  the  colonies  was  such  that  the 
friends  of  the  American  cause  were 
in  a  state  of  great  alarm.  While 
temporary  relief  had  been  afforded, 
no  permanent  system  of  supplying 
the  needs  of  the  army  had  been  es- 
tablished and  the  country  appeared 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  ruin.*    The  con- 


*  Madison  described  the  situation  in  a  letter  to 
his  father  as  follows :  "  Our  army  threatened  with 
an  immediate  alternative  of  disbanding  or  liv- 
ing  at  free  quarters;  the  public  treasury  empty; 
public-  credit  exhausted,  nay  the  private  credit 
of  purchasing  agents  employed,  I  am  told,  as  far 
as  it  can  bear ;  Congress  complaining  of  the  extor- 
tion of  the  people ;  the  people  of  the  improvidence 
of  Congress;  and  the  army  of  both;  our  affairs 
requiring  the  most  mature  and  systematic  mea- 
sures, and  the  urgency  of  the  occasion  admitting 
only  of  temporary  expedients,  and  these  expedients 
generating  new  difficulties;  Congress  recommend- 
ing plans  to  the  several  States  for  execution,  and 
the  states  separately  rejudging  the  expediency 
of  such  plans,  whereby  the  same  distrust  of  con- 
current exertions  that  has  dampened  the  ardour 
of  patriotic  individuals  must  produce  the  same 
effect  among  the  Sta'tes  themselves;  an  old  sys- 
tem of  finance  discarded  as  incompetent  to  our 
necessities,  an  untried  and  precarious  one  sub- 
stituted and  a  total  stagnation  in  prospect  be- 
tween the  end  of  the  former  and  the  operation  of 
the  latter.    These  are  the  outlines  of  the  picture 
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test  was  developing  into  a  straggle 
for  bare  existence.  The  enemy  in 
strong  force  was  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  country,  while  the  Continental 
government  was  almost  without  an 
army,  was  absolutely  devoid  of  money 
and,  as  Robert  Morris  said,  its  au- 
thority was  almost  *'  reduced  to  a 
metaphysical  idea.''*  Notes  of 
credit  were  worthless  and  Congress 
had  been  compelled  to  acknowledge 
this  fact,  their  bills  of  credit  being 
no  longer  a  legal  tender  or  receivable 
in  payment  of  taxes.  The  early 
issues  were  so  worthless  that  barber 
shops  were  papered  with  it.f  But 
the  darker  the  outlook,  the  greater 
were  the  exertions  of  the  patriots. 
Their  agents  abroad  were  instructed 
to  obtain  loans  from  France,  Spain 
and  Holland,  and  further  internal 
taxes  were  laid  and  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  by  whose 
authority  they  were  to  be  collected.  J 


of  our  public  Bituation." — See  GAillard  Hunt, 
Life  of  McKiison,  p.  32;  Gay,  Life  of  Madison^  p. 
21. 

*  Sumner,  Financier  and  Finances  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  286. 

t  Breck,  Historical  Sketch  of  Continental 
Paper  Money,  in  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  vol.  ill.,  p.  18. 

X  "About  this  time,  the  old  continental  money, 
by  common  consent,  ceased  to  have  currency.  Like 
an  aged  man,  expiring  by  the  decays  of  nature, 
without  a  sigh  or  a  groan,  it  fell  asleep  in  the 
hands  of  its  last  possessors.  By  the  scale  of 
depreciation,  the  war  was  carried  on  five  years, 
for  little  more  than  £1,000,000  sterling,  and  two 
hundred  millions  of  paper  dollars  were  made 
redeemable,  by  five  millions  of  silver  ones.  In 
other  countries,  such  measures  would  have  pro- 
duced popular  insurrections,  but  in  the  United 
States,  they  were  submitted  to  without  any 
tumults.     Public  faith  was  violated,  but  in  the 


**  Exclusive  of  these  sums  obtained 
abroad,  the  debts  contracted  by 
arrears  of  army  pay  and  commissary 
certificates  at  home,  and  such  specific 
supplies  as  had  been  received,  the  ex- 
penditures from  the  federal  treasury 
for  the  year  1780  amounted  to  $83,- 
000,000  in  old  tenor,  and  $900,000  in 
new;  the  whole  value  in  specie  at 
about  $3,000,000,  a  great  falling  off 
from  the  expenditures  even  the  last 
year,  and  an  indication  of  the  rap- 
idly declining  resources  of  Con- 
gress.*'* 

On  March  18, 1781,  Congress  called 
upon  the  States  for  an  additional 
$6,000,000,  in  quarterly  installments, 
the  payment  of  which  was  to  be  in 
money  of  specie  value  and  to  com- 
mence on  June  1.  This  was  in  addi- 
tion to  the  requisitions  of  last  year 
which  remained  to  a  great  extent  un- 
discharged.    The  domestic  debt  now 

opinion  of  most  men,  public  good  was  promoted. 
The  evils  consequent  on  depreciation  had  taken 
place  and  the  redemption  of  bills  of  credit,  at 
their  nominal  value,  as  originally  promised,  in- 
stead of  remedying  the  distress  of  the  sufferers, 
would,  in  many  cases,  have  increased  them,  by 
subjecting  their  small  remains  of  property,  to 
exorbitant  taxation.  The  money  had,  in  a  great 
measure,  got  out  of  the  hands  of  the  original 
proprietors,  and  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
others,  who  had  obtained  it  at  a  rate  of  value, 
not  exceeding  what  was  fixed  upon  it  by  the 
scale  of  depreciation.  Nothing  could  afford  a 
stronger  proof,  that  the  resistance  of  America 
to  Great  Britain,  was  grounded  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  than  these  events.  •  •  •  The  people 
saw  the  necessity  which  compelled  their  rulers  to 
act  in  the  manner  they  had  done,  and  being  well 
convinced  that  under  other  circumstances,  would 
scarcely  have  been  expiated  by  the  lives  and 
fortunes  of  their  authors." — Ramsay,  History  of 
the  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  519. 
•  Hildreth.  vol.  iii.  p.  331. 
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amounted  to  $24,000,000,  specie  value, 
to  which  about  $5,000,000,  due 
abroad,  were  to  be  added  the  amount 
being  estimated  under  the  scale  of 
depreciation  adopted  by  Congress, 
the  outstanding  old  tenor  having 
sunk  to  75  for  1.  Beside  this  annual 
interest  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000 
was  already  payable  on  the  liqui- 
dated portion  of  this  debt. 

Including  $500,000  of  outstanding 
commissary  certificates,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  requirements  for  the 
year  1781  would  be  $19,500,000, 
specie  value,  to  meet*  which  the 
treasury  oflBcials  counted  on  receiv- 
ing $9,000,000  from  the  unpaid  re- 
quisitions of  the  last  year,  and  three 
of  the  quarterly  installments  of  the 
$6,000,000  requisition  lately  made 
upon  the  States,  which  would  give 
$4,500,000.  Beside  this,  $3,200,000 
were  counted  upon  from  the  ex- 
change of  outstanding  *'  old  tenors  " 
for  bills  of  the  new  emission;  $500,- 
000  in  commissary  certificates  would 
be  produced  by  outstanding  paper 
money  requisitions ;  and  it  was  hoped 
that  the  proposed  import  duty  of  5 
per  cent,  would  yield  another  $500,- 
000.  But  the  estimated  income  did 
not  reach  the  amount  of  the  estimated 
expenditure,  and  when  the  time  came 
for  tlie  actual  transactions,  the 
greater  part  of  the  income  was  not 
realized.  The  **  old  tenor  ''  paper 
continued  to  depreciate,  carrying 
with  it  the  *'  new  tenor.''  In  May, 
1781,  besides  recommending  to  the 
States    that    they    repeal    any   laws 


making  paper  bills  of  any  sort  a  legal 
tender.  Congress  informed  the  States 
that  the  requisitions  called  for  must 
be  met  in  **  solid  coin  '*  or  its 
equivalent.  The  **  new  tenor  ''  hav- 
ing now  sunk  to  4  for  1,  it  was  not 
an  equivalent,  and  as  further  issues 
would  entail  heavy  loss  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Congress  advised  that  they 
be  stopped.  Thus  rejected  by  its 
creator,  the  paper  money,  of  which 
over  $100,000,000  in  ''  old  tenor  '' 
remained  outstanding,  declined  more 
rapidly  than  ever,  falling  to  100,  125, 
200,  500  and  finally  to  1,000  for  it, 
being  considered  so  valueless  that 
nobody  would  hold  it  for  a  day,  even 
the  soldiers  resolving  not  to  take 
it.  It  soon  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion.* 

The  management  of  financial 
affairs  by  means  of  a  committee  had 
now  proven  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  Con- 
gress therefore  determined  to  intro- 
duce a  thorough  reform.  It  was 
decided  to  place  one  man  at  the  head 
of  the  financial  department  who 
should  be  responsible  to  the  country 
for  the  proper  handling  of  its  affairs. 
As  there  was  a  great  disorder  and 
waste  in  the  finances,  it  was  felt  that 
the  country  could  not  secure  a  better 
person  to  make  the  desired  change 
than  Robert  Morris,  a  man  whose 
pure  morals,  ardent  patriotism  and 
vast  knowledge  of  financial  matters 
eminently    fitted    him    for    this    im- 


•  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  35»-361. 
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portant  station.  Accordingly,  on 
February  20,  1781,  Morris  was 
elected  superintendent  of  finances  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  States, 
with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts, 
which  abstained  from  voting.*  On 
May  14  Morris  was  installed  in  officef 
and  on  the  17th  laid  before  Congress 
a  plan  for  a  national  bank,}  con- 
cerning which  he  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  had  corresponded  freely. 
Morris  planned  to  capitalize  the  bank 
at  $400,000  in  gold  and  silver,  with 
power  to  increase  this  amount  if  nec- 
essary, its  notes  constituting  the 
currency  of  the  country  and  to  be 
accepted  as  specie  for  duties  and 
taxes  by  the  Nation  and  by  every 
State. II  Congress,  however,  had  not 
the  power  to  legalize  such  a  bank  and 
the  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
States.  The  vote  was  carried  by  New 
Hampshire,  New  Jersey  and  the  five 
southernmost  States,  while  Massa- 
chusetts voted  in  the  negative,  Penn- 
sylvania was  divided,  and  Madison 
alone  of  the  Virginia  members  op- 
posed it  as  being  beyond  the  powers 
of  the  Confederation.§  The  bank 
was  incorporated  as  the  **  President, 
Directors    and    Corporation    of    the 


•  JoumaU  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  p.  680;  Ober- 
holtzer,  Life  of  Robert  Morris,  pp.  66-73;  Sum- 
ner, Robert  Morris,  p.  53  et  seq, 

t  Though  he  did  not  take  the  oath  of  office 
as  Superintendent  of  Finance  until  June  27. 

XJowmals  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  p.  624;  Difh 
lotnatio  Correspondence,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  444-449; 
Oberholtzer,  p.  74. 

II  Oberholtzer,  p.  96  et  seq, 

f  Banoroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  26-^7. 


Bank  of  North  America."*  By  bor- 
rowing in  the  name  of  the  govern- 
ment through  this  bank,  and  pledging 
for  payment  the  taxes  as  yet  uncol- 
lected, Morris  was  enabled  to  antici- 
pate them  and  to  command  a  ready 
supply  of  money.  Though  the  gov- 
ernment credit  had  failed,  Morris 
used  his  own  private  credit  which 
was  considered  excellent.f  It  has 
been  reported  that  large  sums  of 
money  were  advanced  by  him  out  of 
his  own  personal  resources,  but  these 
legends  may  be  rejected  as  un- 
founded.:!: 

But  America  was  indebted  no  less 
to  her  foreign  representatives  than 
she  was  to  the  exertions  of  the  oflfi- 
cials  at  home.  Franklin,  who  in 
September,  1778,  had  been  appointed 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  France, 
obtained  from  Louis  XVI.  a  gift  of 
6,000,000  livres  (over  $1,100,000)  be- 
side a  loan  of  4,000,000  livres  (over 
$740,000).  Holland,  however,  refused 


•  Oberholtzer,  p.  lOS. 

t  Oberholtzer,  p.  167.  * 

t  Sumner,  Robert  Morris,  pp.  61-63.  For  other 
details  regarding  Morris  and  his  financial  opera- 
tiona,  see  W.  G.  Siimner,  The  Financier  and  the 
Finances  of  the  Revolution  (2  vols.,  New  York, 
1891);  Michael  Nourse,  Robert  Morris,  the 
Financier  in  Banker's  Magazine,  vol.  ix.,  (1860)  ; 
Charles  H.  Hart,  Robert  Morris,  the  Financier  of 
the  American  Revolution,  in  Pennsylvania  Magor 
zine,  vol.  i.;  Robert  Wain,  Jr.,  Robert  Morris, 
vol.  V.  of  Sanderson's  Lives  of  the  Signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  (Philadelphia, 
1823)  ;  Redwood  Fisher,  Revolutionary  Reminis- 
cences connected  loith  the  life  of  Robert  Morris; 
Lawrence  ^Lewis,  Jr.,  A  History  of  the  Bank  of 
North  America  (Philadelphia,  1882),  the  Letters 
to  Robert  Morris,  1775-1782,  in  Collections  of  the 
Veto  York  Historical  Society  for  1878. 
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to  loan  the  United  States  on  their 
own  credit,  but  the  French  monarch 
guaranteed  the  loan  to  the  States- 
General,  and  on  this  security  Con- 
gress obtained  10,000,000  livres 
(altput  $1,850,000)  from  Holland.* 
Spain  refused  to  advance  any  money 
unless  the  United  States  would  re- 
nounce the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi; but,  as  before  stated,  this 
proposition  was  peremptorily  re- 
jected. 

Before  the  beneficent  effect  of 
these  measures  was  felt,  an  event  had 
occurred  which  threatened  the  most 
serious  consequences.  On  January 
1,  1781,  about  1,300  soldiers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Line,  because  of  non- 
payment of  salaries,  etc,  paraded 
under  arms,  refused  to  obey  their 
oflficers  and  committed  a  number  of 
outrages,  t  They  had  enlisted  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  or  during  the 
war,  and  the  officers  contended  that, 
according  to  the  agreement,  the  sol- 
diers should  serve  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  no  matter  how  far  distant  that 
end  might  be;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  soldiers  maintained  that 
they  had  engaged  to  serve  three 
years  only,  or  during  the  war  if  it 


•  Sparks,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  468;  Parton, 
Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  ^p.  389-391;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
447-449;  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  chap.  xii.  See 
also  the  various  letters  of  Franklin,  Vergennes, 
and  others  in  Hale,  Franklin  in  France, 
especially  vol.  i.,  pp.  455-456,  vol.  ii.,  p.  29. 

t  Stee  Wayne's  letter  to  Washington,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
192-193;  Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  248^249  (Ab- 
batt's  ed.) 


should  terminate  before  the  three 
years  had  elapsed.*  Consequently, 
when  they  were  not  allowed  to  return 
home  at  the  end  of  their  terms,  they 
became  highly  disgruntled,  which 
condition  was  further  aggravated  by 
their  sufferings  from  extreme  want.f 
They  determined  to  obtain  a  redress 
of  grievances,  and,  having  seized  six 
field-pieces,  marched  off  toward 
Princeton,  intending  to  go  to  Phila- 
delphia to  lay  their  situation  before 
Congress.J  In  an  effort  to  bring  the 
mutineers  to  submission.  General 
Wayne  interposed  and  threatened  to 
shoot  the  most  audacious,  but  hardly 
had  he  cocked  his  pistol  when  several 
bayonets  were  at  his  breast,  the  men 
exclaiming,  **  We  respect  you.  Gen- 
eral ;  we  love  you,  but  you  are  a  'dead 
man  if  you  fire !  Do  not  mistake  us, 
we  are  not  going  to  the  enemy ;  on  the 
contrary,  were  they  to  come  out,  you 
should  see  us  fight  under  you  with  as 
much  resolution  and  alacrity  as  ever; 

*  Ii.  C.  Hatch,  The  Adminiatration  of  the 
American  Revolutionary  Army,  in  Harvard 
Historical  Studies,  vol.  x.,  pp.  125-127;  Thacher, 
Military  Journal,  pp.  240^241.  There  were  sev- 
eral other  causes  for  discontent  among  the  Penn- 
sylvajiia  troops,  for  details  of  which  see  Still6 
Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp.  166-181, 
215-218,  229-233. 

t  Wayne  said  in  a  letter:  "Poorly  clothed, 
badly  fed,  and  worse  paid,  some  of  them  not 
having  received  a  paper  dollar  for  near  twelve 
months;  exposed  to  winter's  piercing  cold,  to 
drifting  snows  and  chilling  blasts,  with  no  protec- 
tion but  old  worn-out  coats,  tattered  linen  overalls 
and  but  one  blanket  between  three  men.  ♦  ♦  • 
The  delicate  mind  and  eye  of  humanity  are  hurt, 
very  much  hurt,  at  their  visible  distress  and 
private  complainings." — See  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  224. 

t  Stills,  Wayne,  pp.  240-243. 
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but  we  wish  a  redress  of  grievances 
and  will  no  longer  be  trifled  with.'^  * 
Wayne,  however,  argued  the  matter 
with  the  mutineers  and  finally  in- 
duced them  to  put  their  demands  in 
writing.  The  demands  consisted  of  a 
request  that  all  who  had  served  three 
years  should  be  discharged,  an  imme- 
diate payment  of  all  arrears  due 
them,  and  that  future  pay  be  in  specie 
to  all  who  remained  in  the  service.f 
At  Princeton  the  mutineers  were  met 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  joined 
by  President  Joseph  Reed  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  a  satisfactory  compro- 
mise was  reached,  whereupon  the 
mutineers  gave  up  their  arms-t  The 
British  commander  had  hoped  to 
profit  by  this  revolt,  and  emissaries 
were  sent  among  the  discontented 
troops,  making  them  all  sorts  of  in- 
ducements to  join  the  British  army. 
These  offers  were  declined  with  in- 
dignation, as  the  troops  had  no  idea 
of  turning  traitors  to  their  country, 
merely  wishing  justice  at  the  hand 
of  Congress. II 

This  movement  had  caused  Wash- 
ington no  little  concern  and  anxiety. 


*  Quincy's  Memoir  of  Major  Show,  p.  85. 

t  Loesing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
i.,  pp.  312-313. 

t  See  the  Diarj^  of  the  Revolt  in  Pennaylvawia 
ArcMves,  series  ii.,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  0^1-674.  See 
also  Still6,  Wayne,  p.  243  et  aeq.;  and  the 
letters  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  RevolU' 
tion,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  194-199. 

II  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  336-338 ;  Heath's 
MemoirSy  pp.  249-250;  Thacher,  Military  Jour- 
nal,  pp.  242-243;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  pp.  536-538;  Sullivan's  and  Didc- 
inson's  letters  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  199,  205-207. 


He  was  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
grounds  for  discontent  were  plenty, 
and  was  disposed  to  be  as  lenient 
as  possible  with  men  who  had  been 
driven  to  an  extremity.  Neverthe- 
less, he  realized  the  significance  of 
the  example  of  the  Pennsylvania 
troops  in  inciting  similar  outbreaks, 
and  therefore  took  effectual  meas- 
ures to  quell  every  such  attempt.  He 
selected  a  body  of  troops  in  the  High- 
lands, in  whom  he  placed  complete 
reliance,  and  held  them  in  readiness 
to  march  at  a  moment's  notice. 
Hardly  had  the  organization  of  this 
force  been  completed,  when  on  Jan- 
uary 20  a  part  of  the  New  Jersey 
Brigade  rebelled  and  made  demands 
similar  to  those  to  which  Congress 
had  yielded  in  the  case  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania troops.  The  Jersey  soldiers 
marched  to  Chatham,  but  Washing- 
ton immediately  dispatched  General 
Robert  Howe  against  them  to  crush 
the  revolt  by  force,  unless  the  men 
should  unconditionally  surrender  and 
return  to  duty.  Washington's  orders 
were  promptly  executed,  and  having 
been  taken  by  surprise,  the  Jersey 
soldiers  immediately  yielded.  Two 
of  the  ringleaders  were  shot  and  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  was  thus  effectually 
subdued.* 


•Hildreth,  vol  iii.,  pp.  33^-339;  Sparks'  cd. 
of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  380-381, 
App.  no.  X.;  Thacher,  pp.  244-245.  On  these 
revolts  see  also  Gordon,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  16-22  (ed.  1788);  etill6,  Life  of 
Wayne,  pp.  239-262;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's 
Writings,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  87-98,  100-102,  117-119, 
121-123;    Bolton,    The    Private    Soldier    Under 
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TEEATY  OF  AEMED  NEUTRALITY. 


APPENDIX   TO    CHAPTER   XXIX. 

TRBATT  ON  ARMED  NEUTRALITY  BETWEEN  THE  EMPRESS  OP  RUSSIA  AND  THE  KINQ  OP 
DENMARK ;  ACCEDED  TO  BT  THE  KINQ  OP  SWEDEN.  AND  THE  8TATES-<3EN£RAL  OP  THE 
UNITED    PROVINCES. 


Article  I. — ^Their  respective  majesties  are 
fully  and  sincerely  determined  to  keep  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  present  belligerent 
powers,  and  preserve  the  most  exact  neutrality: 
they  solemnly  declare  their  firm  intention  to  be, 
that  their  respective  subjects  shall  strictly  ob- 
serve the  Laws  forbidding  all  contraband  trade 
with  the  powers  now  being,  or  that  may  here- 
after be,  concerned  in  the  present  disputes. 

Article  II. — ^To  prevent  all  equivocation  or 
misunderstanding  of  the  word  Contraband,  their 
imperial  and  royal  majesties  declare,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  said  word  i«  solely  restrained  to 
such  goods  and  commodities,  as  are  mentioned 
under  that  denomination,  in  the  treaties  subsist- 
ing between  their  said  majesties  and  either  of  the 
belligerent  powers.  Her  imperial  majesty  abid- 
ing principally  by  the  X.  and  XI.  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain;  the  con- 
ditions therein  mentioned,  which  are  founded  on 
the  Rights  of  Nations,  being  understood  to  ex- 
tend to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain;  as  there 
is  at  present  no  specific  treaty  .of  commerce  be- 
tween the  two  latter  and  the  former.  His  Dan- 
ish majesty,  on  his  part,  regulates  his  conduct 
in  this  particular,  by  the  first  article  of  his 
treaty  with  England,  and  by  the  26th  and  27th 
of  that  subsisting  between  his  said  majesty  and 
the  king  of  France,  extending  the  provisions 
made  in  the  latter  to  the  Catholic  king;  there 
being  no  treaty  ad  hoc,  between  Denmark  and 
Spain. 

Article  III. — ^And  whereas,  by  this  means,  the 
word  contraband,  conformable  to  the  treaties  now 
extant,  and  the  stipulations  made  between  the 
contracting  powers,  and  those  that  are  now  at 
war,  is  fully  explained;  especially  by  the  treaty 
between  Russia  and  England,  of  the  20th  of  June, 
1766;  between  the  latter  and  Denmark,  of  the 
11th  of  July,  1670;  and  between  their  Danish 
and  most  Christian  majesties,  of  August  23d, 
1642;  the  will  and  opinion  of  the  high  contract- 
ing powers  are,  that  all  other  trade  whatsoever 
shall  be  deemed,  and  remain  free  and  unre- 
strained. 


Washington,  pp.  65,  67,  70;  Reed,  Life  of  Joaeph 
Reed,  vol.  ii.,  p.  325;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  i.,  p.  314. 


By  the  declaration  delivered  to  the  belligerent 
powers,  their  contracting  majesties  have  already 
challenged  the  privileges  founded  on  Natural 
Right,  whence  spring  the  Freedom  of  Trade  and 
Navigation,  as  well  as  the  right  of  Neutral 
Powers:  and  being  fully  determined  not  to  de- 
pend in  future  merely  on  an  arbitrary  interpre- 
tation, devised  to  answer  some  private  advan- 
tages or  concerns,  they  mutually  covenanted  as 
f  olloweth : 

1st.  That  it  wiK  be  lawful  for  any  ship,  what- 
ever, to  sail  freely  from  one  port  to  another,  or 
along  the  coasts  of  the  powers  not  at  war. 

2nd.  That  all  merchandize  and  effects  belong- 
ing to  the  subjects  of  the  said  belligerent  powers, 
andf  shipped  on  neutral  bottoms,  shall  be  entirely 
free;  except  contraband  goods. 

9d.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  the 
blockade  of  any  place  or  port,  it  is  to  be  under- 
stood to  be  in  such  predicament  when  the  assail- 
ing power  has  taken  such  a  station,  as  to  expose 
to  imminent  danger,  any  ship  or  ships  that  would 
attempt  to  sail  in  or  out  of  the  said  ports. 

4th.  No  neutral  ship  shall  be  stopped,  with- 
out a  material  and  well-grounded  cause;  and  in 
such  cases,  justice  shall  be  done  to  them,  without 
loss  of  time;  and  besides  indemnifying,  each  and 
every  time,  the  party  aggrieved  or  thus  stopped 
without  sufilcient  cause,  full  satisfaction  shall  be 
given  to  the  high  contracting  powers,  for  the 
insult  offered  to  their  flag. 

Article  IV. —  In  order  to  protect  officially  the 
general  trade  of  their  respective  subjects,  on  the 
fundamental  principles  aforesaid,  her  imperial 
and  his  royal  majesty  have  thought  proper,  for 
effecting  such  purpose,  each  respectively  to  fit 
out  a  proportionate  rate  of  ships  of  war  and 
frigates.  The  squadron  of  each  of  the  contract- 
ing powers  shall  be  employed  in  escorting  con- 
voys, according  to  the  particular  circumstances 
of  the  navigators  and  traders  of  each  nation. 

Article  V. —  Should  any  of  the  merchantmen 
belonging  to  the  subjects  of  the  contracting 
powers,  sail  in  a  latitude  where  there  shall  be 
no  ships  of  war  of  their  own  nation,  and  thus  be 
deprived  of  the  protection;  in  such  case,  the  com- 
mander of  the  squadron  belonging  to  the  other 
friendly  power  shall,  at  the  request  of  said  mer* 
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chantmeii;  grant  them  flincerely,  and  bona  fide^ 
all  necessary  assistance.  The  ships  of  war  and 
frigates^  of  either  of  the  contracting  powers, 
shall  thus  protect  and  assist  the  merchantmen 
of  the  other:  provided  nevertheless,  that,  under 
the  sanction  of  such  required  assistance  and  pro- 
tection, no  contraband  shall  be  carried  on,  nor 
any  prohibited  trade,  contrary  to  the  Laws  of 
Neutrality. 

Article  VI. —  The  present  convention  cannot  be 
supposed  to  have  any  relative  effect;  that  is,  to 
extend  to  the  differences  that  may  have  arisen 
since  its  being  concluded,  unless  the  controversy 
should  spring  from  continual  vexations,  which 
might  tend  to  aggrieve  and  oppress  all  the 
European  nations. 

Article  VII. —  If,  notwithstanding  the  cautious 
and  friendly  care  of  the  contracting  powers,  and 
their  steady  adherence  to  an  exact  Neutrality, 
the  Russian  and  Danish  merchantmen  should 
happen  to  be  insulted,  plundered,  or  captured  by 
any  of  the  armed  ships  of  privateers,  belonging 
to  any  of  the  belligerent  powers:  in  such  case, 
the  ambassador  or  envoy  of  the  aggrieved  party, 
to  the  offending  court,  shall  claim  such  ship  or 
ships,  insisting  on  a  proper  satisfaction,  ♦  *  ♦ 
and  never  neglect  to  obtain  a  reparation  for  the 
insult  offered  to  the  flag  of  his  court.  The  min- 
ister of  the  other  contracting  power  shall  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  most  efficacious  and  vigorous 
manner,  defend  such  requisitions,  which  shall  be 
supported  by  both  parties  with  unanimity.  But 
in  case  of  any  refusal,  or  even  delay  in  redress- 
ing the  grievances  complained  of;  then  their 
majesties  will  retaliate  against  the  powers  that 
shall  thus  refuse  to  do  them  justice,  and  imme- 
diately agree  together  on  the  most  proper  means 
of  making  well-founded  reprisals. 

Article  VIII. —  In  case  either  of  the  contracting 
powers,  or  both  at  the  same  time,  should  be  in 
any  manner  aggrieved  or  attacked,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  convention,  or  for  any  rea- 
son relating  thereto;  it  is  agreed,  that  both 
powers  will  join,  act  in  concert  for  their  mutual 
defence,  and  unite  their  forces,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure to  themselves  an  adequate  and  perfect  sat- 
isfaction, both  in  regard  to  the  insult  put  upon 
their  respective  flags,  and  the  losses  suffered  by 
their  subjects. 

Article  IX. —  This  convention  shall  remain  in 
force  for  and  during  the  continuance  of  the  pres- 
ent war;  and  the  obligation  enforced  thereby, 
will  serve  as  the  ground-work  of  all  treaties  that 
may  be  set  on  foot  hereafter:  according  to  future 

Vol.  Ill  — 16 


occurrences,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  any 
fresh  maritime  wars  which  might  unluckily  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  Meanwhile,  all 
that  is  hereby  agreed  upon,  shall  be  deemed  as 
binding  and  permanent,  in  regard  both  to  mer- 
cantile and  naval  affairs;  and  shall  have  the 
force  of  Law,  in  determining  the  rights  of  Neu- 
tral Nations. 

Article  X. —  The  chief  aim  and  principal  object 
of  the  present  convention  being  to  secure  the 
Freedom  of  Trade  and  Navigation,  the  high  con- 
tracting powers  have  antecedently  agreed,  and  do 
engage  to  give  to  all  other  neutral  powers  free 
leave  to  accede  to  the  present  treaty,  and,  after 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  on  which 
it  rests,  share  equally  in  the  obligations  and  ad- 
vantages thereof. 

Article  XI. —  In  order  that  the  powers,  now  at 
war,  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  strength  and  nature 
of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  two 
courts  aforesaid,  the  high  contracting  parties 
shall  give  notice,  in  the  most  friendly  manner, 
to  the  belligerent  powers,  of  the  measures  by 
them  taken;  by  which,  far  from  meaning  any 
manner  of  hostility,  or  causing  any  loss  or  in- 
jury to  other  powers,  their  only  intention  Is  to 
protect  the  trade  and  navigation  of  their  re- 
spective subjects. 

Article  XII. —  This  convention  shall  be  ratified 
by  the  contracting  powers,  and  the  ratifications 
interchanged  between  the  parties  in  due  form, 
within  the  space  of  six  weeks,  from  the  day  of 
its  being  signed,  or  even  sooner,  if  possible.  In 
witness  whereof,  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  powers 
granted  us  for  the  purpose,  we  have  put  our 
hands  and  seals  to  the  present  treaty. 

Given  at  Copenhagen,  July  the  19th,  1780. 
CHARLES  lyOSTEN,  caUed  SOKEN. 
J.  SCHACK  RATLAU. 
A.  P.  COMTE  BERNSTORFF. 
0.  THOFT. 
H.  EIKSTBDT. 

Acceded  to,  and  signed  by  tbe  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  court  of  Sweden,  at  St.  Petersburg,  21fit 
of  July,  1780:  and  by  the  States-Grcneral  ac- 
cepted, November  20th,  1780;  and  signed  at  St. 
Petersburg  January  5th,  1781,  with  the  addition 
only  of  article  *  *  ♦ 

Article  XIII. —  If  the  respective  squadrons,  or 
ships  of  war,  should  meet  or  unite  to  enact  in 
conjunction,  the  command  in  chief  will  be  regu- 
lated according  to  what  is  only  commonly  prac- 
tised between  the  crown  heads  and  tbe  republic. 
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AENOLD  ARRIVES  IN  VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

1781. 

ARNOLD  IN  VIRGINIA:   CORNWALLIS  AND  RAWDON  IN  THE   CAROLINAS. 

AnM^d  goes  to  Virginia  —  Washington's  ineffectual  efforts  to  intercept  him  —  Arnold's  depredations  in  Virginia  — 
General  Phillips  sent  to  Virginia  —  Battle  of  Petersburg  —  Lafayette  placed  in  command  of  troops  in  Vir- 
ginia —  Condition  of  the  troops  —  Death  of  General  Phillips  —  General  Greene  takes  command  of  southern 
army  —  Army  divided  —  Morgan's  attack  on  Ninety-Six  —  Battle  of  Cowpens  —  Comwallis  pursues 
Morgan  —  The  race  between  Greene  and  Comwallis  —  Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House  —  Battle  of  Hob- 
kirk's  Hill  —  American  forces  attack  Orangeburgh,  Fort  Watson  and  Fort  Mott  —  Partisan  warfare  in 
Georgia  —  Greene's  attack  on  Ninety-Six  —  Army  placed  in  summer  quarters  —  Battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  — 
Close  of  the  war  in  South  Carolina. 

Meanwhile,  Arnold  had  been  sent 
by  the  British  commander  to  devas- 
tate the  Virginia  coast  and  Washing- 
ton was  anxious  to  intercept  him. 
Toward  the  middle  of  January,  1781, 
a  storm  overtook  the  British  fleet  off 
the  east  end  of  Long  Island  and  so 
much  damaged  it  as  to  render  the 
French  fleet  greatly  superior  on  the 
sea.  The  French  admiral,  Des- 
touches,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  upon  the  death 
of  DeTernay,  was  now  induced  to 
send  a  force  to  the  Chesapeake  to  act 
against  Arnold,  but  the  ships  re- 
turned without  accomplishing  any- 
thing save  the  capture  of  a  50-gun 
ship,  the  Romulus,  on  the  way  from 
Charleston  to  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Washington  himself  then  went  to 
Newport,  and  on  March  6,  in  confer- 
ence with  the  French  commanders, 
persuaded  them  to  send  the  whole 
fleet  to  the  Chesapeake  with  a  detach- 
ment of  troops  aboard.  Owing  to  un- 
foreseen circumstances,  however,  the 
fleet  did  not  depart  until  the  8th.* 

*  On  the  preparations  for  this  expedition  see 


Washington  now  entertained  great 
hope  of  apprehending  Arnold,  and 
ordered  Lafayette,  should  he  capture 
Arnold,  to  grant  him  no  terms  which 
would  save  him  from  the  conse- 
quences of  his  crime.*  But  the  delay 
in  the  departure  of  the  French  fleet 
frustrated  Washington's  designs,  for 
the  British  were  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity to  repair  the  damage  to  their 
fleet  and  immediately  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  the  French.  On  March  16  the 
two  fleets  met  off  the  coast  of  Vir- 
ginia and  an  indecisive  engagement 
occurred,  each  party  claiming  the  vic- 
tory. But  the  English  were  success- 
ful in  their  object,  for  they  diverted 
the  attention  of  the  French  and  com- 
pelled them  to  return  to  Newport 
without  in  any  way  molesting 
Amold.t 


Tower,  Marquis  de  LctPayette,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  219- 
227,  239. 

*  See  Washington's  letter  to  LaFayette,  Feb. 
20,  1781, —  Sparks*  ed. -of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  vii.,  pp.  417-419. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  451-453;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFay- 
ette, vol.  ii.,  pp.  241-242. 
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While  these  operations  were  taking 
place  at  the  North,  Arnold  had 
landed  at  Westover  on  the  James 
River,  January  4, 1781.  In  command 
of  the  American  troops  in  that  part 
of  the  State  was  Baron  Steuben,  but 
he  was  unable  to  do  more  than  re- 
move the  stores  from  Petersburg  to 
a  place  of  greater  security.  Imme- 
diately upon  landing,  Arnold 
marched  toward  Richmond,  quickly 
dispersing  a  few  regulars  who  tried 
to  oppose  his  advance.  Upon  learn- 
ing the  object  of  Arnold,  Steuben  put 
forth  every  exertion  to  save  the 
stores  at  Richmond  and  succeeded 
in  removing  the  greater  part  across 
the  river  and  to  "West  Ham»  at  the 
head  of  the  rapids.* 

There  was  little  opposition  to 
Arnold's  entrance  into  Richmond, 
With  500  men  he  halted  there  and 
sent  forward  a  detachment  under 
Lieutenant-colonel  J.  G.  Simcoe  to 
West  Ham,  where  a  foundry,  powder 
magazine,  a  boring  mill,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  provisions  and 
military  stores  were  destroyed.  Sim- 
coe then  returned  to  Richmond,  where 
the  public  property,  together  with 
large  quantities  of  rum,  salt,  and 
other  stores  were  destroyed.f  Hav- 
ing completed  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion at  Richmond,  Arnold  returned  to 


•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
ii.,  p.  228. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
549 ;  Jefferson's  letter  to  Washington  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  toI.  iii.,  pp. 
199-203;  Simcoe,  Military  Journal,  p.  161  et 
seq.;  Cooke,  Virginia,  pp.  456-457. 


Westover  January  7,  and  on  the  10th, 
after  some  skirmishing,  reembarked. 
He  then  sailed  down  the  river,  on  his 
way  destroying  the  stores  at  Smith- 
field  and  Mackay's  Mills.*  On  the 
20th  he  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  where 
it  was  his  intention  to  establish  a 
permanent  camp.  Arnold  states  his 
loss  during  the  entire  expedition  at 
7  men  killed  and  23  wounded,  t 

At  this  time  the  troops  under 
Baron  Steuben  were  in  no  condition 
to  take  the  offensive  against  Arnold. 
The  American  general  could  only 
post  his  troops  at  convenient  places 
to  prevent  incursions  of  the  British 
into  the  country,  and  to  prevent  the 
loyal  element  in  the  population  from 
carrying  provisions  to  the  British, 
While  Arnold  lay  at  Portsmouth, 
Washington  was  putting  forth  every 
effort  to  capture  him,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  plan  failed  through  the  in- 
ability of  the  French  to  render 
effective  aid.J  The  British  now  re- 
solved to  increase  Arnold  *s  force, 
and  about  the  middle  of  March  sent 
General  Phillips  (one  of  the  officers 
captured  with  Burgoyne)  from  New 
York,  in  command  of  2,000  picked 
men.  Phillips  arrived  at  Portsmouth 
on  the  26th,  and  being  the  senior  offi- 


•  See  Steuben's  letter  of  January  11,  1781,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
iii.,  pp.  203-206;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  237-238. 

t  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  342-343.  See 
also  J.  Austin  Stephens,  LaFayette's  Empeditioh 
Against  Arnold, 

tHildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  voL 
iii.,  pp.  339-341. 
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cer,   took  command  of   the   British 
troops  in  Virginia. 

Phillips  wasted  no  time  in  begin- 
ning offensive  operations.  He  first 
completed  the  fortifications  at  Ports- 
mouth, and  then,  on  April  18,  with 
2,500  men  sailed  np  the  James  Eiver 
in  order  to  destroy  everything  which 


entered  Williamsburg  without  opposi- 
tion. From  that  central  point  he 
dispatched  small  expeditions  through- 
out the  surrounding  country  to  de- 
stroy all  public  stores  and  property 
which  could  be  found.  Having  com- 
pleted this  work  of  devastation,  he 
reembarked  and  sailed  up  the  river  to 


Thb  Skirmish  at  Petersburg  April  as,  1781. 


I.  Yagers.  2.  Pcmr  pieces  of  artillery.  3.  British  light  Infantry.  4.  Queen's  Rangers,  s.  Riflemen.  6.  Ameri- 
cans. 7.  Second  position  of  Americans.  8.  Third  position  of  Ajnericans.  9.  Second  position  of  Queen's  Rangers, 
zo.  Third  position  of  Queen's  Rangers. 


might  have  escaped  the  ravages  of 
Arnold.  He  landed  at  Burwell's 
Ferry  and  thence  marched  to  Wil- 
liamsburg where  a  small  body  of 
militia  had  assembled  to  oppose  him ; 
but  the  latter  quickly  retreated  be- 
fore the  superior  force,  and  Phillips 


City  Point  where  he  landed  on  the 
24th.  On  the  25th,  after  attacking 
and  defeating  a  detachment  of  troops 
under  Major-general  Peter  Muhlen- 
burg,  he  marched  to  Petersburg, 
where  immense  quantities  of  tobacco 
and  other  stores  were  destroyed,  to- 
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gether  with  all  the  ships  then  lying 
in  the  river  *  In  opposition  to  the 
force  under  Phillips,  Baron  Steuben 
had  but  a  few  ill-equipped  troops  and 
consequently  was  unable  to  make  any 
effectual  resistance  to  this  ruthless 
work  of  devastation.  The  regular 
State  troops  had  been  sent  to  rein- 
force General  Greene,  and  the  militia 
did  not  exceed  2,000  men,  and  could 
scarcely  be  relied  upon  to  face  regu- 
lar troops.  To  have  hazarded  a  bat- 
tle against  the  trained  British  sol- 
diers would  have  been  to  court  de- 
feat, the  loss  of  all  arms  and  accou- 
trements, and  the  subsequent  dis- 
couragement of  the  whole  country. 
Steuben,  therefore,  could  only  sit 
idly  by  and  see  the  country  devas- 
tated without  being  able  to  prevent 
it  or  to  inflict  any  counter  damage. 
After  some  slight  skirmishing,  there- 
fore, he  retreated  toward  Richmond,  t 
Arnold  was  now  sent  to  Osborne,  a 
small  village  on  the  south  side  of  the 
James  River,  a  few  miles  below  Rich- 
mond; and  on  April  27  Phillips 
marched  to  Chesterfield  Court  House, 
which  had  been  appointed  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  new  Virginia 
levies.  At  this  place  he  destroyed  the 
barracks  and  such  of  the  public  stores 
as  had  not  been  removed.  In  addi- 
tion, he  destroyed  a  number  of  small 


*  See  Arnold's  report  to  Clinton  quoted  in 
full  in  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  pp.  344-345. 
8ee  also  Muhlenberg,  Life  of  Major-Oeneral 
Peter  MuJUenherg,  p.  248;  Tower,  Marquis  de 
LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  291-292;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  337-339. 
t  Kapp,  Life  of  Steuhen,  p.  426. 


armed  vessels  lying  in  the  river  half 
way  between  Osborne  and  Eichmond 
These  were  scuttled  and  set  afire, 
after  which  the  crews  escaped  and 
joined  the  State  militia.*  On  April 
30  Arnold  and  Phillips  marched  to 
Manchester,  opposite  Richmond,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  James  River, 
and  here  also  '  destroyed  much 
property.f 

At  about  this  time  Lafayette  ar- 
rived from  the  North  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  the  State.  He 
had  been  appointed  to  command  the 
troops  which  Washington  intended 
to  send  against  Arnold,  but  when  the 
naval  expedition  was  abandoned  by 
the  French  he  returned  to  the  head  of 
the  Elk  where  once  again  he  was 
ordered  by  Washington  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in  Virginia.:}:  The 
troops  under  Lafayette's  command 
had  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
Northern  States,  and  as  it  was  sup- 
posed the  campaign  would  be  of  short 
duration,  they  were  ill-equipped  for 
hard  fighting,  or  in  fact,  any  kind  of 
fighting  in  the  southern  climate. 
Furthermore,  when  the  troops  learned 
that  the  service  might  be  permanent, 
some  deserted;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority, inspired  by  the  example  of 

*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  339. 

t  See  Arnold's  report  in  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold, 
pp.  345-346;  Lossing,  p.  340;  Jefferson's  letter  of 
May  9,  1781,  in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson'8  Writings, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  32-34. 

t  See  the  two  letters  dated  April  8  and  18  in 
Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  612-513.  See  also  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFay- 
ette, vol.  ii.,  p.  247  et  seq. 
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Lafayette,  remained  with  the  army 
and  resolved  to  brave  every  danger.* 
Knowing  their  condition  and  realiz- 
ing the  hardships  of  a  campaign  in 
the  South,  Lafayette  sought  to  en- 
courage the  soldiers  by  purchasing 
shoes,  linen,  and  other  necessaries, 
using  his  personal  credit  to  secure 
the  money  with  which  to  pay  for 
these  supplies.  His  ardor  for  the 
American  cause  stimulated  all  to  fur- 
ther exertions,  and  the  ladies  at  Bal- 
timore organized  a  society  for  mak- 
ing clothes  suitable  for  summer  wear 
in  the  South.f  Lafayette  and  his 
troops  arrived  at  Richmond  the  night 
before  Phillips  entered  Manchester, 
but  instead  of  attempting  to  pass  the 
river  in  spite  of  Lafayette,  the  Brit- 
ish general  marched  back  to  Bermuda 
Hundred,  destroying  valuable  prop- 
erty on  the  way.J  He  then  embarked 
his  army  and  sailed  down  the  river 
as  far  as  Hog's  Island,  where  the 
van  of  his  fleet  arrived  on  May  5.|| 

Immediately  upon  his  arrival,  and 
after  he  had  discovered  the  retreat 
of  the  British,  Lafayette  sent  out 
small  parties  to  harass  them  and  to 
watch  their  movements,  while  he  him- 

•  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
586. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  606 ;  Tower,  Marquis  de 
LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  260  ei  aeq, 

%  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolutum,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  340. 

II  See  Jefferson's  letter  of  May  9,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
307-309;  Arnold's  report  in  Arnold  Life  of  Ar- 
nold, p.  346;  Simcoe's  Military  Journal,  p.  199 
et  seq.;  LaFayette's  reports  to  Greene,  etc.,  quoted 
in  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  293- 
296. 


self  established  headquarters  behind 
the  Chickahominy,  some  distance 
from  Eichmond.  On  May  7  General 
Phillips  received  instructions  from 
Cornwallis  to  march  toward  Peters- 
burg for  the  purpose  of  forming  a 
junction  with  the  British  troops  in 
that  province.*  Accordingly,  he  im- 
mediately returned  up  the  river, 
landed  one  division  at  Brandon,  and 
another  at  City  Point,  and  on  May  9 
the  two  divisions  met  at  Petersburg. 
So  sudden  and  unexpected  was  their 
arrival  that  some  of  Lafayette's  oflfi- 
cers,  who  had  been  sent  to  Peters- 
burg to  collect  boats  for  conveying 
Lafayette's  troops  across  the  river, 
were  taken  prisoners.!  In  the  mean- 
time General  Phillips  had  been  taken 
sick,  and  on  reaching  Petersburg  was 
in  no  condition  to  command  the 
troops.}  He  rapidly  declined,  and  on 
May  13  died,  the  command  of  the 
troops  then  devolving  on  Arnold  until 
the  arrival  of  a  superior  British 
oflficer.ll 

Meanwhile,  in  December,  1780, 
General  Greene  had  taken  command 
of  the  southern  army,  which  at  that 
time  consisted  of  about  2,300  effective 
men,  ill  trained,  without  arms,  am- 
munition, and  other  necessaries,  and 
totally  unfit  to  successfully  oppose 


•  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  voL  Ii.,  pp. 
305-306. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
691;  Arnold's  report  in  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold, 
p.  346;  Simcoe's  Military  Journal,  p.  204. 

t  Arnold,  p.  347. 

II  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  rp.  340-341. 
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the  march  of  the  superior  force  tinder 
Comwallis  *  Greene  fully  realized 
the  responsibility  of  his  position  and 
how  much  was  expected  of  him. 
Though  he  knew  the  danger  of  his 
situation  at  the  present  time,  he 
nevertheless  took  the  risk  of  dividing 
his  forces,  placing  one  division  under 
General  Morgan,  and  the  other  under 
General  Huger,  with  the  whole  sub- 
ordinate to  himself.  In  this  way  he 
could  more  closely  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  more  effec- 
tively harrass  him  at  every  turn; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  kept 
his  forces  intact,  he  could  no  more 
effectually  oppose  Comwallis.  t 
Under  Morgan  *s  general  supervision, 
therefore,  Greene  placed  320  infantry 
imder  Colonel  John  Eager  Howard, 
about  200  riflemen  under  Major  Trip- 
lett,  and  about  80  light  dragoons 
imder  Colonel  William  Washington.  J 
Morgan  was  then  dispatched  to  the 
south  of  the  Catawba  to  watch  and 
annoy  the  enemy  at  Wynnsborough 
and  Camden,  though  he  was  cautioned 
to  use  every  precaution  against  sur- 
prise. On  December  25,  1780,  Mor- 
gan took  a  position  toward  the  west- 
em  frontier  of  South  Carolina,  about 
fifty    miles    northwest    of    WynnB- 


*  See  his  letter  to  Washington  in  Sparka, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  toI.  iii.,  ppw 
165-168;  also  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Chreene,  p.  174 
et  seq, 

t  See  O.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  General  Chreene, 
pp.  108-116;  Graham,  Life  of  General  Morgan, 
pp.  258-26^. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
632;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  pp.   183-184 


borough  and  not  far  from  the  con- 
fluence of  .the  Pacolet  and  Broad 
rivers.* 

On  December  20  Greene  left  Char- 
lotte with  the  other  division  of  the 
army,  arriving  at  Hick's  Comer,  on 
the  east  sid-e  of  the  Peedee,  opposite 
the  Cheraw  Hills,  about  seventy 
miles  northeast  of  Wynnsborough,  on 
December  29.  He  had  marched  to 
that  place  with  the  hope  that  the 
troops  would  find  more  plentiful  sub- 
sistence; but  after  remaining  there 
for  some  time  he  found  that  his  bur- 
dens in  this  respect  were  not  much 
lightened,  as  the  destructive  warfare 
carried  on  between  the  Whiga  and 
Tories  of  that  section  had  completely 
laid  waste  the  whole  country.f  While 
in  this  position,  however,  he  did  not 
remain  inactive.  On  December  27  he 
detached  Colonel  Washington  with 
his  cavalry  and  about  200  militia,  who 
after  marching  40  miles,  surprised  e 
body  of  Tories  near  Ninety-Six. 
Exasperated  by  the  recent  outrages 
on  the  part  of  the  British,  the  Con- 
tinentals fell  on  the  Tories  with  un- 
controllable fury  and  slaughtered  the 
entire  party  without  losing  a  single 
man.:j:  As  a  result  of  this  expedition, 
Comwallis  was  unable  at  any  subse- 
quent time  to  persuade  a  large  body 


*  Loflsing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  toL 
ii.,  p.  431. 

t  See  Greene's  letter  to  Washington  in  Sparks^ 
Correapondenoe  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
189-192. 

t  Graham,  Life  of  Morgan,  p.  262;  G.  W. 
Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  vol.  iii.,  p.  135;  Carring- 
ton,  Battlee  of  the  Revolution,  p.  541. 
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of  Tories  to  take  the  field  against  the 
Americans.  At  about  this  time,  Colo- 
nel Andrew  Pickens  and  Major 
McCall,  with  260  mounted  troops,  ar- 
rived in  camp  from  the  Carolinas. 

Comwallis  had  determined  to 
await  reinforcements  under  General 
Leslie  before  he  began  offensive 
operations,  but  the  manoeuvers  of 
Morgan  in  the  vicinity  of  Ninety-Six 
had  alarmed  him.  On  January  1, 
without  awaiting  the  arrival  of  rein- 
forcements, he  sent  Tarleton  in  com- 
mand of  1,000  men  to  annihilate  Mor- 
gan's force,  no  doubt  being  enter- 
tained of  his  ability  to  accomplish 
this.*  When  Tarleton  arrived  at 
Ninety-Six  he  found  everything 
quiet,  as  the  Americans  had  retired 
after  some  slight  skirmishing.  He 
then  determined  to  march  against 
Morgan  in  the  hope  of  surprising  him 
or  at  least  of  driving  him  beyond  the 
Broad  River.  Cornwallis  approved 
of  the  design  and  resolved  to  aid 
Tarleton  by  ascending  the  left  bank 
of  the  Broad  River,  thus  menacing 
Morgan's  rear.  At  first  everything 
prospered  with  the  British.  Having 
passed  the  Ennoree  and  the  Tiger, 
Tarleton  pushed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Paoolet.  Morgan  retreated  be- 
fore Tarleton,  and  the  pursuit  was 
pressed  with  unabated  vigor.  Realiz- 
ing that  it  would  be  extremely  dan- 
gerous to  ford  the  river  with  an  en- 
terprising enemy  hanging  upon  his 
rear,    and    believing   that  his   men 


would  stand  against  the  British,  Mor- 
gan determined  to  face  about  and  en- 
gage Tarleton  in  battle.  In  order  to 
make  his  men  fight  more  desperately, 
he  placed  them  so  that  their  retreat 
was  cut  off,  thus  forcing  them  to  fight 
for  their  lives.  As  Morgan  said: 
**  When  men  are  forced  to  fight,  they 
will  sell  their  lives  dearly.''* 

Morgan  took  a  position  at  Cow- 
pens,  about  6  miles  from  the  Broad 
River,  feeling  certain  that  the  1,000 
men  under  him  would  defeat  the 
forces  under  Tarleton.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  January  17,  Morgan  formed 
his  troops  in  two  divisions ;  the  first, 
composed  of  militia  under  Colonel 
Pickens,  was  placed  in  front  of  a 
wood  and  in  view  of  the  enemy ;  while 
the  second,  composed  of  marksmen 
and  old  Continental  troops  under 
command  of  Colonel  Howard,  waa 
concealed  in  the  wood  itself.  Beyond 
the  second  division,  and  acting  as  a 
reserve,  was  the  cavalry  under  Colo- 
nel Washington,  t  Tarleton 's  army 
was  formed  in  two  divisions,  the  in- 
fantry composing  the  centre  of  each 
while  the  cavalry,  which  was  much 
superior  to  the  Americans,  was  on 
the  flanks.  Though  Tarleton 's  troops 
were  fatigued  by  their  long  march  in 


•  p.  v.  Qreene,  Life  of  Oreene,  p.  186  et  seq. 


•  See  Morgan's  letter  quoted  in  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  543;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
384. 

t  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  263- 
254;  Lossing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  toI. 
ii.,  pp.  433-434. 
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pursuit  of  Morgan,  still  they  were 
eager  for  battle.* 

When  the  action  commenced,  the 
British  rushed  impetuously  toward 
the  front  line  of  American  marks- 
men, which,  after  a  single  fire,  retired 
toward  the  militia  under  Pickens. 
The  British  then  furiously  attacked 
the  militia,  who  were  finally  com- 
pelled to  give  way  and  seek  shelter 
with  the  reserve  behind  the  hill. 
Tarleton  considered  the  battle  almost 
won,  and  his  troops  eagerly  pressed 
forward,  but  the  reserve  met  the 
onslaught  with  great  firnmess,  and  an 
obstinate  conflict  ensued.  Tarleton 
immediately  ordered  up  his  infantry 
and  cavalry  reserves  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  the  American  line. 
To  protect  the  right  flank,  Colonel 
Howard  at  this  time  ordered  a  retro- 
grade movement,  and  the  British, 
thinking  this  the  beginning  of  the 
/  American  retreat,  rushed  forward  to 
begin  the  rout.  On  reaching  the  top 
of  the  hill,  however,  Howard  ordered 
his  men  to  wheel  about  and  face  the 
enemy,  who  now  encountered  a  well- 
directed  and  deadly  fire.  The  British 
were  thrown  into  utter  confusion  by 
this  wholly  unexpected  and  destruc- 
tive fire,  and  observing  the  disorder 
in  their  ranks,  Howard  ordered  a 
bayonet  charge.  His  troops  promptly 
obeyed  and  the  British  line  was  soon 
broken,  t     About  the  same  time,  the 

•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  385. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
644;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
iL,  pp.  434-435. 


cavalry  under  Washington  had  routed 
the  cavalry  on  the  British  right, 
Washington  himself  charging  the 
enemy,  sword  in  hand.  The  struggle 
was  of  short  duration  and  resulted  in 
the  total  defeat  of  the  British.  Ee- 
membering  the  odious  nature  of 
**  Tarleton 's  quarter,'*  so  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  the  minds  of  many  of 
the  troops,  it  was  only  with  the  great- 
est  difficulty   that   the   officers   pre- 


vented the  troops  from  taking  ven- 
geance on  the  British  now  in  their 
power.*  Tarleton  and  a  portion  of 
his  force  escaped,f  but  more  than  200 

•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  386. 

t  It  was  to  this  redoubtable  colonel  that  Mrs. 
Ashe,  a  spirited  North  Carolina  lady,  made  a 
keen  reply,  when,  at  a  later  date,  Tarleton  said 
he  had  a  great  desire  to  see  Colonel  Washington. 
He  was  calling  with  Cornwallis,  at  the  time,  at 
Colonel  Ashe's  residence,  when  he  ventured  to 
gay  what  he  did.  "If  you  looked  behind  you, 
sir,  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  you  would  moat 
certainly  have  seen  him !  " 
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of  the  British  were  killed  and 
wounded,  and  about  600  captured. 
The  American  loss  was  12  killed  and 
61  wounded.*  This  victory  seriously 
crippled  Comwallis*  movements  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  campaign. 

Meanwhile  Cornwallis  had  been 
waiting  favorable  news  from  Tarle- 
ton  at  Turkey  Creek,  about  twenty- 
five  miles  distant  from  Cowpens.  At 
this  time  he  was  between  the  two 
Ajnerican  armies  under  Greene  and 
Morgan,  and  it  was  highly  important 
that  he  prevent  their  junction,  and 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  annihi- 
late one  or  the  other  that  he  might 
not  be  orushed  between  the  two.  He 
had  therefore  marched  up  the  Broad 
River  and  had  instructed  General 
Leslie  to  proceed  along  the  banks  of 
the  Catawba  so  as  to  keep  the  Ameri- 
cans in  a  state  of  uncertainty  con- 
cerning the  route  he  intended  to  pur- 
sue. The  unexpected  defeat  of  his 
detachment,  however,  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to  move  quickly  lest 
he  were  himself  caught  in  the  trap 
prepared  for  the  Americans.f  In  his 
present  position,  Cornwallis  was 
nearer  the  fords  of  the  Catawba  than 
Morgan,  and  he  hoped  that  by  mak- 


•  Fiske,  American  RevoluiUm,  voL  ii.,  pp.  254- 
256;  Hildreth,  voL  iii.,  pp.  ^41-343;  Tarleton, 
Th4f  Campaign  of  1180-81,  pp.  221-227,  255-268; 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  4S0-485;  Myers,  Cowpens 
Papers;  Lee'a  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  256-266;  F.  V. 
Greene,  pp.  l</(5-190;  Johnson,  Life  of  Greene,  voL 
i.,  pp.  368-387;  G.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  147 ;  Graham,  Life  of  Morgan,  pp.  290- 
312;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  voL  iv.,  p.  33 
(ed.  1788). 

t  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  p.  186. 


ing  a  forced  march  he  would  be  able 
to  overtake  Morgan  before  he  could 
pass  the  river.  He  therefore  joined 
his  forces  with  those  under  Leslie 
and  started  in  pursuit  of  Morgan, 
destroying  all  superfluous  baggage 
and  retaining  only  those  wagons 
which  were  necessary  to  transport 
provisions,  ammunition,  etc.*  Never- 
theless, his  exertions  were  in  vain, 
for  Morgan  was  not  to  be  thus  easily 
caught,  and  had  displayed  as  much 
prudence  and  sagacity  after  the  vic- 
tory as  he  had  before.  After  defeat- 
ing Tarleton,  Morgan  lost  no  time  in 
setting  his  army  in  motion.  Sending 
off  the  prisoners,  and  leaving  behind 
the  wounded,  he  crossed  the  Broad 
River  and  on  January  28  readied  the 
Catawba,  which  was  safely  passed 
the  next  day.  Hardly  had  the  last  of 
his  men  gained  the  opposite  bank 
when  the  van  of  the  British  army  ap- 
peared. As  the  night  was  now  ap- 
proaching, Cornwallis  was  obliged  to 
postpone  the  passing  until  the  next 
morning.  This  was  most  unfortunate 
for  him,  as  during  the  night  a  heavy 
rain  fell,  rendering  the  ford  impass- 
able, and  before  the  water  had  sub- 
sided suflSciently  for  him  to  cross 
three  days  had  passedf 

General  Greene  had  been  extremely 
anxious  as  to  Morgan's  fate,  and  had 
determined  to  ascertain  for  himself 
the   exact   conditions.     Leaving  his 


♦  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  486. 
t  See   Greene's   letter   in   Sparks,   Correspond' 
enoe  of  the  Revolution,  voL  iii.,  p.  225. 
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army  under  command  of  Huger*  to 
follow  him  with  all  possible  dispatch, 
he  set  out,  accompanied  by  but  a  few 
attendants,  to  join  Morgan.f  On 
January  30,  but  a  day  or  so  after 
Morgan  had  succeeded  in  eluding  the 
pursuit  of  Comwallis,  Greene  ar- 
rived at  Morgan  *s  camp  and  took  full 
charge  of  the  army.  At  this  time  the 
river  had  subsided  sufficiently  for 
Comwallis  to  attempt  the  passage, 
and  he  accordingly  did  so.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  body  of  militia  under 
General  Davidson,^  but  succeeded  in 
effecting  a  passage  of  the  river.  In 
the  skirmish  between  the  two  armies 
General  Davidson  was  mortally 
wounded.ll 


*  Greene  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  army  at  this  time  in  a  letter  to  General 
Sumter.  He  says:  "More  than  half  our  mem- 
bers are  in  a  manner  naked;  so  much  so  that  we 
cannot  put  them  on  the  least  kind  of  duty. 
Indeed  there  is  a  great  number  that  have  not 
a  rag  of  clothes  on  them  except  a  little  piece  of 
blanket,  in  the  Indian  form,  around  their 
waists." — Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
p.  647. 

t  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  193-194. 

ICarrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p. 
6^1  J  Gk>rdon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
39  (ed.  1788);  G.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  156;  Johnson,  Life  of  Greene,  vol,  i., 
p.  416;  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  328; 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
iii.,  p.  226 ;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  196- 
196. 

II  An  anecdote  illustrative  of  the  patriotism 
of  the  women  of  the  Revolution  deserves  to  be 
told  here.  General  Greene,  greatly  grieved  at 
the  loss  of  Davidson,  was  retreating  toward  Salis- 
bury. He  had  ridden  all  day  through  rain  and 
storm,  and,  wearied  and  exhausted,  his  garments 
soiled  with  mud  from  the  road,  he  alighted  at 
the  door  of  the  principal  hotel,  kept  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Steele.  In  reply  to  the  greeting  of 
Dr.    Heed,    who    anxiously    inquired    after    his 


The  race  between  the  retreating 
Americans  and  the  pursuing  British 
was  now  becoming  exciting.  So 
rapidly  did  General  Greene  march 
that  by  February  3  he  had  crossed 
the  Yadkin;  but  his  march  was  np 
more  rapid  than  that  of  the  British, 
for  many  times  the  British  van  was 
in  sight  of  the  American  rear,  and 
skirmishes  between  the  two  fre- 
quently occurred.  Not  far  from  the 
ford  at  the  Yadkin,  a  skirmish  took 
place  between  a  body  of  American 
riflemen  and  the  advance  guard  of 
the  British.  General  Greene  had  se- 
cured all  the  boats  on  the  south  side 
of  the  river  so  as  to  hamper  the  Brit- 
ish as  much  as  possible  in  their 
operations.  Again  Greene  was  fa- 
vored by  the  fates,  for  when  the  Brit- 
ish arrived  at  the  river,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents  and  the  river  suddenly 
rose  so  that  the  British  were  unable 
to  effect  the  passage  and  pursue  the 
flying  Americans.* 


health,  Greene  could  not  refrain  from  exclaiming 
that  he  was  "tired  out,  hungry,  and  penniless." 
The  good  landlady  overheard  the  remark,  and 
while  Greene  was  obtaining  refreshment,  she 
entered  the  room,  carefully  closed  the  door,  and 
producing  two  small  bags  of  specie,  the  earnings 
of  years,  and  particularly  valuable  at  that  day, 
she  urged  them  upon  the  desponding  general. 
"  Take  these,"  she  said,  "  you  need  them ;  I  can  do 
without  them."  We  may  well  believe  that  en- 
couragement like  this,  of  the  deep  hold  which 
our  country's  liberty  had  upon  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  was  appreciated  by  such  a  man  and  such 
a  patriot  as  Greene. 

♦  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  195-196; 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  486-4S7;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  394- 
395;  Greene's  letter  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  226. 
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Perceiving  that  his  attempt  to  an- 
nihilate Morgan's  force  was  com- 
pletely frustrated,  Cornwallis  furi- 
ously bombarded  the  American  en- 


small  cabin.  In  this  General  Greene 
had  taken  up  his  quarters,  and  while 
his  family  and  some  of  the  staff  were 
amusing  themselves  as  they  thought 


campment  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  **At  a  little  distance  down  the 
river,"  says  an  eye-witness,  **  and 
behind  a  pile  of  rocks,  was  situated  a 


proper,  he  was  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
paring his  dispatches.  At  this  time 
the  artillery  was  playing  furiously, 
but  seemed  to  attract  no  one's  atten- 
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tion.  At  length,  however,  whether 
from  intelligence  or  conjecture,  their 
rage  seemed  to  vent  itself  exclusively 
at  our  cabin;  and  the  balls  were 
heard  to  rebound  against  the  rocks, 
directly  in  the  rear  of  it.  Little  more 
than  its  roof  showed  above  them,  and 
at  this  the  firing  was  obviously  di- 
rected. Nor  were  they  long  before 
striking  it ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
clapboards  were  flying  from  it  in  all 
directions.  But  still  the  general 
wrote  on,  nor  seemed  to  notice  any- 
thing but  his  dispatches,  and  the  in- 
numerable applications  that  were 
made  to  him  from  various  quarters. 
His  pen  never  rested,  but  when  a  new 
visitor  arrived;  and  then  the  answer 
was  given  with  calmness  and  pre- 
cision, and  the  pen  was  inamediately 
resumed." 

As  the  river  continued  to  rise  and 
was  therefore  unfordable,  Cornwallis 
determined  io  march  up  the  south 
bank  of  the  Yadkin  for  about  twenty- 
five  miles  where  he  was  informed  that 
there  was  a  ford  suflSciently  shallow 
for  the  army  to  cross.  He  thus  hoped 
to  cross  the  river  in  time  to  attack 
General  Greene,  but  the  latter  bad 
continued  the  march  northward,  and 
on  February  7  effected  a  junction 
with  the  division  under  Huger  and 
Otho  Williams  near  Guildford  Court 
House.*  Unwilling  to  abandon  the 
pursuit,  Cornwallis  determined  .to 
force  Greene  into  a  fight  before  he 

*Lo88ing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revoluiion,  voL 
\U  pp.  394-395. 


could  receive  reinforcements.  He 
therefore  took  up  his  march  toward 
the  Dan,  that  he  might  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Americans  into  Vir- 
ginia. Morgan  was  now  suffering 
from  a  severe  attack  of  rheumatism, 
and  was  compelled  to  relinquish  the 
command  in  favor  of  Colonel  Wil- 
liams.* On  February  10  Greene  left 
Guildford  Court  House  on  his  march 
toward  the  Dan,  and  the  retreat  of 
the  Americans  and  pursuit  by  the 
British  was  almost  equally  rapid. 
The  British,  however,  were  com- 
pelled to  advance  with  great  circum- 
spection and  caution,  for  Greene  sent 
back  a  body  of  light  'troops  to  delay 
the  British  and  obstruct  their  pas- 
sage. On  one  occasion.  Colonel  Henry 
(**  Light  Horse  Harry  *')  Lee  furi- 
ously charged  the  advance  guard  of 
the  British  army,  killed  a  number  and 
took  several  prisoners.f  Greene 
therefore  succeeded  in  passing  the 
Dan  on  February  14  without  great 
difficulty,  also  taking  his  baggage  and 
stores  across  the  river  in  safety.  His 
army  had  marched  forty  miles  on 
that  day,  but  hardly  had  the  last  of 
the  troops  reached  the  northern  bank 
of  the  river  when  the  advance  guard 
of  the  British  army  appeared  on  the 


*  It  is  ordinarily  supposed  that  there  was  a 
serious  personal  difference  between  Greene  and 
Morgan,  previous  to  the  latter's  retiring  from 
active  duty.  Mr.  Graham  devotes  several  pages 
to  this  point,  and  controverts  the  general  im- 
pression. See  his  Life  of  General  Morgan,  pp. 
366-368. 

tLossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
ii.,  pp.  396-397. 
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other  side.*  During  this  race  of  more 
than  200  miles,  both  armies  had  suf- 
fered exceedingly,!  chiefly  from  want 
of  tents,  scarcity  of  provisions,  the 
heavy  rains,  bad  roads,  etc.  Having 
no  change  of  clothing,  the  Americans 
were  often  compelled  to  march  in 
their  wet  clothes  until  the  hot  sun 
evaporated  the  moisture.  They  were 
in  a  far  worse  condition  than  the 
British,  who  were  well  provided  in 
every  respect  and  also  comfortably 
housed.  Though  the  Americans  were 
barefoot  and  many  of  them  in  rags, 
they  endured  these  trials  with  most 
patient  fortitude.^ 

Because  of  his  failure  to  capture 
Morgan  *s  force,  Comwallis  was 
greatly  disappointed,  and  instead  of 
continuing  to  pursue  the  American 
army  he  determined  to  remain  in 
North  Carolina  and  to  collect  as 
large  a  body  of  Loyalists  as  was  pos- 
sible. He  therefore  went  to  Hills- 
borough, where  he  endeavored  to  per- 
suade the  inhabitants  to  espouse  the 
royal  cause,  but  his  efforts  did  not 


•  G.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  iii.,  chaj).  x. ; 
Johnson,  Life  of  Oreene,  vol.  i.,  pp.  408-413; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  397-400;  Gordon,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  43-46  (ed.  1788)  ;  Greene's  letter  of 
February  16,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  233-236;  F.  V.  Greene, 
Life  of  Greene,  pp.  200-202. 

t  General  Greene's  military  genius  was  strik- 
ingly displayed  in  the  conduct  of  his  celebrated 
retreat.  "You  may  be  assured,**  were  Washing- 
ton's words,  "  that  your  retreat  before  Cornwall iB 
is  highly  applauded  by  all  ranks,  and  reflects 
much  honor  on  your  military  abilities." — Ban- 
croft, vol.  v.,  p.  490. 

t  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  202-203. 


meet  with  the  anticipated  success.* 
Though  a  large  portion  of  the  inhab- 
itants foresaw  that  the  Americans 
would  ultimately  triumph  and  hesi- 
tated to  manifest  any  attachment  to 
the  British  cause,  Comwallis  secured 
considerable  numbers  of  Tory  re- 
cruits. He  sent  Tarleton  with  his 
legion  to  the  district  between  the 
Haw  and  Deep  rivers  to  encourage  a 
rising  of  the  Loyalists  in  that  section 
of  the  country,  t  Learning  that 
Tarleton  had  been  detached  from  the 
main  army,  General  Greene  sent 
Colonel  Lee  with  a  body  of  cavalry 
across  the  country  to  surprise  and 
attack  him.  Lee  aoon  overtook  a 
body  of  Tories  under  command  of 
Colonel  Pyle  marching  to  join  Com- 


*  Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  11.,  p.  257. 

t  The  conduct  of  the  British  not  only  irritated 
the  Whigs  but  disgusted  the  Tories.  In  a  letter 
to  Philip  Mazzei,  July  7,  178^1,  Madison  said: 
"No  description  can  give  you  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  barbarity  with  which  the  enemy  have  con- 
ducted the  war  in  the  southern  states.  Every 
outrage  which  humanity  could  suffer  has  been 
committed  by  them.  They  have  acted  more  like 
desperate  robbers  or  buccaneers  than  like  a 
nation  making  war  for  dominion.  Negroes, 
horses,  tobacco,  etc.,  not  the  standards  and  arms 
of  their  antagonists,  are  the  trophies  which  dis- 
play their  success.  Rapes,  murders,  and  the 
whole  catalogue  of  individual  cruelties,  not  pro- 
tection and  the  distribution  of  justice,  are  the 
acts  which  characterize  the  sphere  of  their 
usurped  jurisdiction.  The  advantage  we  derive 
from  such  proceedings  would,  if  it  were  purchased 
on  other  terms  than  the  distresses  of  our  citizens, 
fully  compensate  for  the  injury  accruing  to  the 
public.  They  are  a  daily  lesson  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  the  necessity  of  persever- 
ance in  the  contest;  and  wherever  the  pressure 
of  their  local  tyranny  is  removed,  the  subjects  of 
it  rise  up  as  one  man  to  avenge  their  wrongs  and 
prevent  a  repetition  of  them." — Madison's  Works 
(Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 
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wallis.  The  Tories,  supposing  Lee's 
cavalry  to  be  Tarleton's  troops,  im- 
mediately declared  their  attachment 
to  the  royal  cause,  crying  **  Long 
live  the  king!  '*  This  only  tended  to 
further  exasperate  the  American 
soldiers,  and  between  200  and  300  of 
the  Tories  were  killed  and  the  survi- 
vors taken  prisoners.*  A  similar 
occurrence  took  place  shortly  after- 
ward, when  Tarleton  also  met  a 
body  of  Tories,  and  thinking  them  to 
be  American  troops  and  without  as- 
certaining whether  they  were  friends 
or  enemies,  slaughtered  them  without 
mercy.  Before  Tarleton  had  time  to 
engage  in  battle  with  Lee,  he  was 
recalled  to  Hillsborough  by  Com- 
wallis.f 

Having  received  a  reinforcement 
of  Continentals  and  militia,  Greene's 
army   now  numbered   about  4,500.^ 


•Lee's  Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  302-812;  Johnson, 
lAfe  of  Oreene,  vol.  i.,  p.  463;  G.  W.  Greene,  Life 
of  Oreene^  vol.  iii.,  pp.  182-183;  F.  V.  Greene, 
Life  of  Oreene,  pp.  206-208;  Carrington,  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  p.  654;  Gordon,  American 
Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  48  (ed.  1788) ;  Tarleton 
Campaign,  pp.  230-233,  265;  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  384-387;  Greene's 
letter  of  February  28  to  Washington  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
244-247  and  Jefferson's  letter  in  ibid,  pp.  257- 
259. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  491;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life 
of  Oreene,  p.  208. 

t  An  interesting  letter  from  Abner  Nash,  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina  and  Member  of  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  to  General  Greene,  May  24, 
1781,  gives  an  account  of  the  deplorable  condition 
of  affairs  in  his  State  at  that  trying  period. 
Nash  writes; 

"All  my  endeavors  to  raise  the  militia  even  to 
obstruct  the  march  of  Lord  Cor nwa Ills  through 
this  State  proved  in  vain.  I  was  myself  in  their 
front  most  of  the  way,  but  able  to  effect  noth- 


As  his  army  was  numerically 
superior  to  the  British,  who  num- 
bered about  2,300,*  he  decided  to 
force  the  fighting,  and  with  that  pur- 
pose in  view  recrossed  the  Dan  into 
North  Carolina.  He  then  marched 
toward  Cornwallis,  who  had  taken 
post  at  Guildford  (or  Guilford) 
Court  House.  The  armies  met  on 
March  15.  For  a  few  moments  all 
proceeded  well ;  but  very  shortly  the 
North  Carolina  militia  became  panic 
stricken  and  fled  in  hopeless  con- 
fusion from  the  field.  Greene  says 
that  **  none  fired  more  than  twice  and 
very  few  more  than  once,  and  nearly 
one-half  not  at  all.^'t      The  Virgin- 


ing.  They  have  now  passed  over  Koanoke  into 
Virginia,  where  the  joined  enemy  are  greatly  an 
overmatch  for  the  Marquis  [Lafayette].  His 
force  is  not  only  small,  but  he  mentions  in  his 
letter  of  the  I5th  that  he  knows  nothing  of  the 
Pennsylvania  troops. 

"The  Virginia  Militia  are  for  the  present  fresh 
and  spirited,  and  I  hope  they  will  prove  of  great 
support  to  the  Marquis.  Our  militia,  especially 
of  the  lower  parts,  are  good  for  nothing.  I  con- 
gratulate you,  sir,  on  your  success  against  the 
enemy  to  the  southward,  their  being  compelled 
by  the  judicious  methods  you  took  to  abandon 
their  strong  posts  in  the  heart  of  the  country. 

"The  Marquis  is  very  public  spirited  and  dis- 
interested. He  wishes  me  to  have  much  more  at 
heart  the  reinforcing  you  than  himself.  Great 
numbers  have  taken  protection  on  parole  of  Lord 
Cornwallis  on  his  march  through  the  country,  and 
parties  of  robbers  commanded  by  officers  of  his 
commissioning,  are  ranging  through  the  country 
committing  murders,  robberies,  and  every  species 
of  enormity.  Could  you  permit  General  Sumner 
to  remain  a  while  to  assist  in  punishing  the  guilty 
and  in  recovering  Wilmington,  it  would  be  of 
the  greatest  consequence  to  this  poor,  distressed, 
and  wretched  country." 

♦  See  the  tables  in  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene, 
pp.  213,  215. 

t  See  his  letter  of  March  18,  in  Sparks,  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iiL,  p.  266. 
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ians,  however,  stood  their  ground  like  American  side.*  But  whatever  ad- 
veterans,  and  had  they  been  sus-  vantage  the  Americans  may  have  had 
tained    by    the    Maryland    regiment     in     the     beginning     by     reason     of 


with  equal  intrepidity,  probably  the  numbers,    was   lost   in    effectiveness 

victory   would   have    rested   on    the  when  the  battle  actually  began.    The 

See  also  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  218-  conflict    raged    for    about    two    hourS, 

219;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  vol.  •Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 

ii.,  p.  403.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  407-408. 
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and  was  furiously  contested,  some  of 
the  cannon  being  captured  and  re- 
captured several  times.  Finally 
Greene  was  compelled  to  retire 
from  the  field.  Retreating  in  good 
order,  he  reached  Speedwell  Iron 
Works,  about  ten  miles  distant,  the 
same  day.  The  American  loss  in  this 
battle  was  close  to  *  1,300  killed, 
wounded  and  missing.  The  British 
loss  was  more  severe,  one-third  of 
the  troops  having  fallen,  while  a 
nimiber  of  their  most  efficient  officers 
were  killed.* 

Comwallis  claimed  that  this  battle 
was  a  British  victory,  yet  no  perma- 
nent advantage  accrued  to  him,  for 
his  army  had  been  very  much  dimin- 
ished and  the  fear  of  it  throughout 
the  province  had  been  greatly 
lessened.  Furthermore,  Greene's 
army  was  gradually  increasing  by 
the  addition  of  volunteers,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  for  CornwaUis  to 
assume  the  offensive.  While  Com- 
wallis took  all  the  credit  of  the 
victory,  he  did  not  follow  it  up 
by  pursuing  the  retreating  foe.  On 
the  contrary,  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence in  that  part  of  the  country  were 
so  meagre  that  three  days  after  the 
battle  he  himself  began  to  retreat, 
leaving  a  number  of  wounded,  who 

•Bancroft,  vol.  y.,  pp.  491-49'5;  Fiske,  Ameri- 
oan  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  259-260;  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  556-565;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  vol.  i.,  pp.  339-358;  Johnson,  Life  of 
Oreene,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-26;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of 
Oreene,  pp.  216-229;  G.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  204-207;  Gordon,  American  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  iv.,  p.  54  (ed.  1788)  ;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  399-406; 
Vol.  Ill  — 17 


could  not  be  removed,  in  the  Quaker 
Meeting  House. 

The  position  of  affairs  was  now 
entirely  reversed.  Instead  of  being 
pursued,  Greene  became  the  pursuer. 
Though  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
field  of  action  a  few  days  before,  he 
set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  supposed 
victor  and  his  army,  and  for  a  time 
harassed  the  British  army  on  its 
march  to  Wilmington.  On  April  5 
Greene  changed  his  plans  and  moved 
toward  Camden,  where  the  British 
army  was  stationed  under  Lord 
Eawdon.*  On  the  morning  of  April 
20  he  came  in  sight  of  the  British 
works  at.  Logtown  and  encamped.f 
On  April  7  Comwallis  halted  at  Wil- 
mington and  was  undecided  as  to 
whether  he  should  proceed  to  the  re- 
lief of  Rawdon  or  continue  the  march 
into  Virginia.  He  decided  upon  the 
latter  course,  and,  having  refreshed 
his  troops,  set  out  on  April  25  and 
reached  Petersburg  a  month  later, 
there  taking  command  of  the  British 
forces  in  Virginia. 

At  this  time  the  British  held  sev- 
eral important  posts  in  the  South  — 
Charleston,  Ninety-Six,  Augusta,  and 
Camden,  where  Rawdon  then  was.    It 

Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  p.  346;  Tarle- 
ton,  Campaigns,  pp.  270-279;  Lowell,  Hessians  in 
the  Revolution,  pp.  267-270;  Jefferson's  letter  oi 
March  21,  1781,  to  the  President  of  Congress,  in 
Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
605-506. 

•  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol, 
ii.,  p.  407. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  424-426;  Lossing,  p.  471. 
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had  been  also  necessary  to  maintain 
garrisons  at  several  other  unimport- 
ant places,  for  the  inhabitants  were 
so  disaffected  that  the  British  were 
compelled  to  divide  their  forces  in 
order  to  maintain  communication 
between  the  various  posts  and  to 
secure  supplies  for  their  subsistence. 
The  disaffection  of  the  people  was 
still  more  noticeable  when  news  was 
received  of  the  defeat  of  Comwallis. 
Hundreds  of  the  inhabitants  flocked 
to  the  standards  of  Sumter  and 
Marion,  who  by  bold  and  prudent 
movements  continually  gained  ad- 
vantages over  the  royalists.  So 
numerous  and  so  powerful  did  these 
partisans  become  that  they  were 
able  to  hold  in  check  the  whole  of 
lower  Carolina,  while  Greene  with 
his  army  faced  Rawdon  in  the  high- 
lands. Finding  himself  in  a  danger- 
ous position,  Rawdon  called  in  the 
troops  from  the  surrounding  outposts 
and  prepared  to  make  the  best  de- 
fence possible. 

While  Rawdon  awaited  tKe  arrival 
of  reinforcements  under  Colonel 
Watson,  General  Greene  entrenched 
at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  about  a  mile  north 
of  Camden.  On  April  25  Rawdon  re- 
ceived information  from  a  deserter 
which  induced  him  to  venture  an 
attack  upon  Greene's  forces.  He 
therefore  marched  by  a  circuitous 
route  and  gained  the  American  left 
before  his  approach  was  discovered.* 
Thus  the  American  troops  were  sur- 


prised, but  before  the  British  could 
gain  material  advantage  Greene  had 
the  army  in  battle  array  and  eager 
for  fight.  He  quickly  perceived  that 
the  British  were  advancing  in  a  solid 
but  not  extended  column,  and  he 
therefore  ordered  a  simultaneous  at- 
tack on  both  flanks  and  in  front.  The 
engagement  soon  became  general  and 
was  furiously  fought  throughout. 
The  superior  discipline  of  the  British 
troops  prevailed,  however,  and 
Greene  was  compelled  to  order  a  re- 
treat, though  all  the  baggage  artil- 
lery, provisions,  etc.,  were  saved. 
The  British  loss  in  killed,  wounded 
and  missing  was  258,  and  the  Ameri- 
can 271.*  The  victory  at  Hobkirk's 
Hill  was  of  no  permanent  advantage 
to  the  British,  for  Rawdon,  lacking 
cavalry,  was  unable  to  pursue  Greene. 
Greene  retreated  only  about  twelve 
miles  to  Rugeley's  Mills,  and  from 
that  position  very  closely  watched 
Rawdon.  He  also  dispatched  troops 
to  Marion,  so  that  the  latter  might 
obstruct  the  progress  of  Watson  in 
every  way  possible.  Watson  reached 
Camden  on  May  7  and  Rawdon  there- 
upon determined  to  attack  Greene, 
but  after  a  careful  reconnaissance  of 
Greene's  position,  he  abandoned  this 


•p.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  239. 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  408-499 ;  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  570-574;  Lee's 
MemoirSf  vol.  ii.,  pp.  54-67 ;  Tarleton,  Campaigns, 
pp.  460-470;  G.  W.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  239-260;  Johnson,  Life  of  Chreene,  voL  ii., 
pp.  72-95;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  voL  iv., 
p.  81  (ed.  1788);  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene, 
pp.  239-241 ;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  pp.  472-474. 
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project.*  Rawdon  was  now  in  a 
critical  situation,  and  he  deemed  it 
wise  to  evacuate  Camden.  Accord- 
ingly, on  May  10,  having  burned  some 
houses,  mills,  and  stores,  he  began 


city,  several  of  the  British  posts  fell 
in  rapid  succession.  On  May  11 
Sumter  captured  Orangeburgh,  to- 
gether with  80  men  and  several  oflS- 
cers.*    On  April  23  Marion  and  Lee, 


to  retreat  toward  Charleston,  t   Inmie- 
diately  after  the   evacuation  of  the 


•Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  428-429 ;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene, 
p.  243 ;  Lossing,  pp.  474-475. 

t  See  Greene's  letter  of  May  14,  in  Sparks,  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ill.,  p.  310; 
Lossing,  p.  475. 


after  having   taken   Fort  Watson,f 
crossed    the    Santee    and    marched 


•  See  Greene's  letter  of  May  14,  in  Sparks,  Cor- 
respondence of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  310- 
311. 

t  For  details  see  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene, 
pp.  233-237;  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion, 
pp.  264-268;  Lossing,  Field  Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  11.,  pp.  472,  500-502. 
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against  Fort  Mott  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Congaree,  a  little  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Wateree.  On 
May  8  this  place  was  invested  by 
Marion  and  Lee,  and  so  vigorously 
was  the  siege  conducted  that  on  the 
12th  the  garrison,  consisting  of  140 
men,  capitulated.*  A  detachment  of 
Marion's  corps  then  attacked  and 
reduced  Georgetown,  on  the  Black 
River,  t  and  on  the  15th  Lee  cap- 
tured Fort  Granby,  a  post  at 
Friday's  Ferry  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Congaree,  which  at  the  time  was 
garrisoned  by  350  men.  J 

As  a  result  of  the  successes  of  the 
American  army,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  hitherto  favored  the  British 
cause,  now  openly  revolted  against 
British  authority.  In  this  critical 
emergency,  therefore,  Rawdon  re- 
treated to  Monk's  Corner  so  as  to  be 
better  able  to  cover  those  districts 
from  which  Charleston  secured  its 
supplies;  where  also  he  might  be 
secure  from  sudden  attack,  and  be 
ready  to  seize  any  favorable  oppor- 
tunity to  defeat  the  American  forces. 
Greene,  however,  did  not  deem  it 
expedient  to  pursue  Rawdon,  but  in- 
stead turned  his  attention  to  the 
western  parts  of  the  province  and  to 
the    upper    posts    in    Georgia.     He 


•Sparks,  p.  311;  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of 
Marion,  pp.  269-271;  Lossing,  pp.  479^81. 

t  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  pp.  238- 
239. 

t  Lee's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  68-87;  Bancroft, 
vol.  v.,  p.  600;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  In- 
dependence, vol.  ii.,  pp.  429-431 ;  Tarleton*s  Cam- 
paigns, pp.  473-479;  Lossing,  pp.  482-483. 


ordered  Pickens  to  assemble  the  mili- 
tia of  Ninety-Six,  and  after-  Fort 
Granby  had  surrendered,  sent  Lee  to 
join  him.*  In  1780,  when  the  British 
had  overrun  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina,  the  greater  part  of  the 
Americans  in  those  sections  re- 
treated across  the  moimtains  or  fled 
into  North  Carolina.  The  others 
submitted  to  the  victorious  British  in 
the  hope  that  they  would  be  allowed 
to  live  in  peace  and  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labors.  But,  to  their 
disgust,  they  were  treated  with  over- 
bearing insolence,  mercilessly  plun- 
dered and  even  forced  to  bear  arms 
against  their  countrymen.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  feeling  of  bitter  hostility  was 
engendered  against  the  British. 

When  the  British  army  marched 
northward,  this  spirit  soon  mani- 
fested itself.  In  September,  1780, 
Colonel  Elijah  Clarke,  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  these  discontented  persons, 
marched  against  the  British  garri- 
son at  Augusta  under  Colonel 
Thomas  Brown,  but  the  expedition 
was  abortive,  as  Lieutenant-colonel 
John  H.  Cruger,  who  commanded  at 
Ninety-Six,  marched  to  Brown  ^s  re- 
lief, thereby  compelling  Clarke  to  flee. 
Some  of  the  Americans  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Colonel  Brown  and  were 
severely  treated,  f  Nevertheless,  this 
first  failure  did  not  extinguish  the 
ardor  for  the  American  cause,  and 


*  Lo89in);,    Field- Book    of    the   Revolution,   vol. 
ii.,  p.  483. 

tLo88ing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii, 
pp.  609-510. 
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mnnerous  armed  parties  prowled 
about  the  vicinity,  keeping  the  garri- 
sons at  the  various  British  posts  in  a 
constant  state  of  fear  and  alarm. 
One  of  these  bands  under  Captain 
McCoy  infested  the  banks  of  the  Sa- 
vannah River  and  captured  the  sup- 
plies intended  for  the  garrison. 
Colonel  Brown  sent  a  body  of 
soldiers  against  McCoy,  but  jhese 
were  defeated.  Shortly  afterward, 
however,  Colonel  Brown  sent  a 
force  sufficient  to  completely  anni- 
hilate the  troops  under  McCoy,  and 
for  a  time  thereafter  the  band  was 
dispersed.  McCoy  was  afterward 
mortally  wounded  in  a  combat,  and 
his  son  was  captured  by  Brown  and 
hung.*  These  desultory  encounters 
were  followed  by  more  regular  move- 
ments. General  Pickens  arrived  in 
the  vicinity  and  took  charge  of  the 
troops  about  Augusta.  Soon  after 
the  fall  of  Fort  Granby,  Lee  marched 
towards  Pickens*  camp,  and  four 
days  later  joined  him.  Almost  imme- 
diately an  attack  was  made  on  Fort 
Golphin  or  Dreadnought,  at  Silver 
Bluff,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Sa- 
vannah. On  May  1  the  garrison  of 
70  men  at  that  place  surrendered  to 
Lee^s  troops,  under  command  of  Cap- 
tain John  Rudulph.t 

Pickens  and  Lee  now  made  a  joint 
attack    upon    Fort    Cornwallis,     at 


•Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of  Marion,  pp.  245- 
247;  McCall,  History  of  Oeorgia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  305; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  pp.  610, 
513. 

tLossing,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  484-486. 


Augusta,  where  Colonel  Brown  made 
a  most  obstinate  resistance.  The 
Americans  placed  their  batteries  in 
the  most  advantageous  position,  over- 
looking the  fort,  two  of  them  being 
within  thirty  yards  of  the  parapet; 
from  these  the  American  riflemen 
picked  off  every  soldier  in  the  gar- 
rison who  showed  himself,  thereby 
greatly  reducing  it.  On  June  5, 
after  undergoing  considerable  hard- 
ships, the  garrison  to  the  number  of 
300  capitulated.  During  the  siege, 
the  Americans  lost  about  40  men, 
killed  or  wounded.*  Because  of 
their  severe  treatnient  of  the  Ameri- 
cans prior  to  this  time,  the  British 
officers  at  Augusta  had  become  ex- 
ceedingly obnoxious  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  surrender  some  unknown 
person  shot  one  of  the  oflScers,  and 
it  was  only  with  the  greatest  effort 
that  Colonel  Brown  himself  was 
saved  from  a  similar  fate.  He  was 
sent  under  a  heavy  escort  to  Sa- 
vannah, f 

While  Lee  and  Pickens  were  re- 
ducing the  British  posts  in  Georgia, 
Greene  was  besieging  Ninety-Six, 
S.  C,  where  Colonel  Cruger  was  in 
command  with  550  men.  Rawdon 
had  sent  messengers  to  Cruger  with 
orders  directing  him  to  abandon  the 
post  and  to  retire  to  Augusta,  but  by 
some  misfortune  these  messengers 
did  not  reach  Cruger,  and  he  deter- 


♦  Ihid,  pp.  510-513. 

t  Lee,    Memoirs,    vol.    ii.,    pp.    88-118;    F.    V. 
Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  250-261. 
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mined  to  hold  out  at  Ninety-Six.* 
Greene  began  the  investment  of  the 
city  toward  the  latter  end  of  May. 
On  June  3,  after  his  approaches  had 
been  made  in  regular  order,  Greene 
summoned  the  garrison  to  surrender, 
which  was  refused.  Greene  then 
pushed  the  siege  with  vigor,  but  be- 
fore he  could  compel  the  capitulation 
of  the  garrison,  Rawdon  marched 
from  Charleston  with  2,000  men  to 
Cruger's  relief.  On  June  18  Greene 
ordered  an  assault,  but  failed  to  cap- 
ture the  fort.  On  the  20th,  there- 
fore, learning  that  reinforcements 
were  approaching  the  city,  Greene 
crossed  the  Saluda  and  began  his  re- 
treat. Rawdon  set  out  in  pursuit,  but 
did  not  follow  for  any  length  of 
time.f  When  Greene  perceived  that 
the  pursuit  was  abandoned  by  Raw- 
don, he  immediately  stopped  his  re- 
treat. Rawdon  then  evacuated 
Ninety-Six  and  drew  in  the  garri- 
sons from  the  surrounding  outposts. 
The  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  district 
considered  it  wise  to  follow  Raw- 
don's  army,  as  they  feared  the 
vengeance  of  the  Americans  should 
they  fall  into  their  hands.  Rawdon 
therefore  left  about  half  of  his  force 
under  Cruger  to  escort  the  Loyalists 


•  p.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  249 ;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution^  vol.  ii.,  p.  484. 

t  Johnson,  Life  of  Qreene,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139;  Q.  W. 
Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  301-319;  F. 
V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  251-259;  Tarleton, 
Campaigns,  pp.  479-502;  Lee'9  Memoirs^  vol.  ii., 
pp.  96-99,  119-131;  Gordon,  American  Revolution, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  92-96  (ed.  1788) ;  Lossing,  pp.  484- 
488. 


from  their  homes.*  After  a  few 
day's  stay  at  Ninety-Six,  the  British 
began  their  march  to  the  Congaree 
with  800  infantry  and  600  cavalry, 
expecting  to  be  there  joined  by  rein- 
forcements from  Charleston.  The 
reinforcements,  however,  had  been 
delayed  in  their  departure,  but  as  the 
messenger  had  been  ..intercepted, 
Rawdon  did  not  receive  word  of  this 
del  ay.  t 

It  was  evident  that  the  British 
commander  thought  that  Greene  had 
been  driven  out  of  South  Carolina, 
though  as  a  matter  of  fact  he  had 
simply  retreated  behind  Broad 
River;  and  when  he  heard  of  the 
division  of  the  British  forces,  he 
faced  about  and  returned  toward  the 
Congaree.  Shortly  after  Rawdon 
arrived  at  this  river,  Lee's  legion 
surprised  one  of  his  foraging  par- 
ties and  captured  about  40  prisoners. 
Consequently  Rawdon  was  convinced 
that  the  American  army  under 
Greene  could  not  be  far  distant,  and 
he  retreated  toward  Orangeburgh, 
where  he  arrived  in  safety  and  re- 
ceived the  expected  reinforcements 
from  Charleston.  Upon  his  arrival 
at  the  Congaree,  General  Greene  was 
joined  by  1,000  men  under  Marion 
and  Sumter,  and  on  July  11,  deeming 
his  force  suflSciently  strong  to  attack 
the  British,  marched  toward  Orange- 
burgh with  that  intention;  but  when 
he  arrived  at  that  post,  he  found  the 


•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  436-438. 

tF.  v.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  260. 
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British  so  strongly  entrenched  that 
he  considered  it  unwise  to  make  any 
attempt  at  this  time.*  While  there, 
he  was  informed  that  Colonel  Crnger 
had  evacuated  Ninety-Six  and  was 
marching  toward  Orangeburgh;  but 
as  Eawdon  commanded  the  only  ford 
across  the  river,  Greene  was  pre- 
vented from  attacking  Cruger.  He 
therefore  retreated  over  the  Con- 
garee  and  marched  to  the  high  hills 
of  the  Santee.f 

On  July  13  Greene  detached  Sum- 
ter, Marion,  and  Lee  with  a  body  of 
troops  to  attack  the  British  outpost 
at  Monk's  Comer  and  Dorchester. 
Lee  captured  a  considerable  quantity 
of  provisions  and  stores;  Sumter 
attacked  the  British  under  Colonel 
Coates  at  Biggin's  Church,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  retreat;  Colonel  Wade 
Hampton  captured  50  prisoners  within 
sight  of  the  British  entrenchments 
at  Charleston;  and  several  other 
similar  movements  were  made.:|:  The 
weather  was  now  becoming  ex- 
tremely warm,  and  it  was  impossible 
to  carry  on  further  operations. 
Greene  now  put  his  army  into  sum- 
mer quarters,  on  July  16  reaching  the 
high  hills  of  the  Santee,  where  he  re- 
mained until  August  22.    During  this 


•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  439. 

t  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
488-489,  667-568. 

t  See  Simme,  Eutaw;  a  Tale  of  the  Revolution, 
p.  310  et  aeq.;  also  Marshall,  Life  of  Washing- 
ion,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  13-15;  Lee's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  142-158;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  pp. 
261-262. 


period  of  inactivity  Eawdon  obtained 
leave  of  absence  and  embarked  for 
Europe;  but  before  his  departure  he 
committed  an  act  of  vindictive 
cruelty  which  has  left  an  indelible 
blot  upon  his  name.  He  had  cap- 
tured Colonel  Isaac  Hayne,  and 
executed  him  under  circumstances  of 
barbarous  cruelty.  This  aroused 
much  indignation  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  American  officers 
had  much  difficulty  in  restraining  the 
troops  under  them  from  retaliatory 
measures.*  After  Rawdon^s  de- 
parture, the  command  of  the  troops 
at  Orangeburgh  devolved  on  Colonel 
Stuart.t 

The  British  had  now  resumed  their 
stjition  on  the  south  side  of  the  Con- 
garee,  and  again  Greene  undertook 
to  force  them  from  their  position. 
Despite  the  fact  that  Greene's  troops 
were  in  wretched  condition,  the 
majority  miserably  clothed  and  some 
almost  naked,  he  made  a  rapid  march 
across  the  Congaree  and  Wateree, 
and  was  soon  afterward  joined  by 
General  Pickens  with  the  militia  of 
Ninety-Six,  and  by  General  Marion 
with  the  troops  under  his  command.^: 
Early  on  the  morning  of  September 
8,  as  all  the  American  forces  in  the 


•  For  a  full  account  of  the  whole  matter,  see 
Gordon,  History  of  the  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  202-205.  See  also  Thacher,  Military 
Journal,  pp.  285-288;  Horry  and  Weems,  Life  of 
Marion,  pp.  247-253. 

t  Lossiug,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  490-491. 

Xlbid,  p.  493;  Gordon,  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  242. 
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vicinity  had  now  been  brought  to- 
gether, Greene  proceeded  to  attack 
the  British  army  under  Colonel 
Stuart,  who  had  taken  post  at  Eutaw 
Springs,  about  sixty  miles  north  of 
Charleston.  The  two  armies  were 
nearly  equal  numerically,  each  con- 


colonel  Eichard  Campbell  and  Colo- 
nel 0.  H.  Williams,  and  consisted  of 
the  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and 
Maryland  Continental  troops.  The 
right  flank  was  covered  by  Colonel 
Lee  with  his  line,  while  Henderson 
witfi  the  State  troops  was  on  the  left. 


taining  about  2,000  men;  but  the 
American  army  consisted  for  the 
most  part  of  raw  levies  and  militia. 
Greene  formed  his  troops  in  two 
lines.  The  first,  under  command  of 
Marion,  Pickens  and  Colonel  de  Mal- 
medy,  consisted  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina and  South  Carolina  militia.  The 
second  was  under  command  of 
General  Jethro  Sumner,  Lieutenant- 


The  reserve  consisted  of  Washing- 
ton with  his  cavalry,  and  Captain 
Robert  Kirkwood  with  the  Delaware 
troops.* 

At  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
march  was  begun.  The  advance 
guard  had  not  proceeded  far  when 
two  parties  of  British  were  encoun- 


*Lo88ing,   Field  Booh   of   the  Revolution,  vol 
ii.,  p.  494. 
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tered  and  quickly  driven  back  to  the 
main  army.*  The  front  line  ad- 
vanced rapidly  after  thia  encounter, 
and  soon  the  action  became  general 
all  along  the  line.  The  Americans 
were  in  turn  obliged  to  retreat,  but 
were  well  supported  by  Sumner's 
North  Carolina  Continentals.  Dur- 
ing the  severest  part  of  the  engage- 
ment, Greene  ordered  the  Maryland 
and  Virginia  Continentals  under 
Campbell  and  Williams  to  charge 
with  trailed  arms.  This  was  done 
with  unsurpassed  courage,  in  the 
face  of  a  heavy  discharge  of  cannon 
balls,  and  the  movement  was  com- 
pletely successful.  Lee  succeeded  in 
turning  the  left  flank  of  the  British, 
and  at  the  same  time  attacked  them 
in  the  rear.  Henderson  had  been 
wounded  early  in  the  action,  and 
Wade  Hampton  assumed  conmiand. 
He  then  ordered  a  charge  against  the 
British  and  took  more  than  100  pris- 
oners, t  The  British  were  routed  in 
all  quarters.  Washington  now  brought 
up  the  reserve,  and  his  cavalry 
and  Kirkwood's  infantry  charged 
so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  that 
the  British  had  no  time  to  re- 
form their  lines  and  began  a  hasty 
retreat.  The  Americans  closely  pur- 
sued, but  on  their  retreat  a  consider- 
able number  of  British  occupied  a 
strong  brick  house,  and  there  re- 
sisted the  charge  of  the  Americans. 
The  latter  impetuously  attacked  the 
house,  but  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge 


them  Washington  was  wounded,  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.*  The  artillery  was 
now  placed  in  position  before  the 
house,  but  so  deadly  was  the  fire  from 
the  house  that  the  gunners  could  not 
properly  serve  their  guns,  and  Greene 
determined  to  abandon  the  attack,  t 
The  Americans  collected  their 
wounded  and  retired  to  the  ground 
they  had  occupied  in  the  morning. 
The  action  had  continued  for  four 
hours,  and  was  one  of  the  hottest  in 
which  Greene  had  been  engaged. 
During  the  evening  of  the  next  day. 
Colonel  Stuart  destroyed  a  large 
quantity  of  his  stores,  abandoned  the 
Eutaw,  and  moved  toward  Charles- 
ton, leaving  more  than  70  wounded 
and  1,000  stand  of  arms  on  the  field. 
The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  action 
was  severe;  more  than  500  were 
taken  prisoners,  including  the 
wounded  abandoned  upon  their  re- 
treat, while  the  killed  numbered  al- 
most as  many.  Several  of  the  officers 
were  paroled  on  the  field  of  battle; 
two  were  killed  and  16  wounded. 
The  American  loss  was  114  killed, 
300  wounded,  and  40  missing,  includ- 
ing 22  oflBcers  killed  and  mortally 
wounded,  and  39  others  slightly 
wounded.J      Among   the   killed   was 


•  Ihid,  p.  4^. 

tF.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  273. 


•Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  503. 

tLossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  496-497. 

tCarrington  gives  the  total  of  American  casu- 
alties as  408  and  the  British  as  693.  See  Battles 
of  the  Revolution,  p.  582.  Lossing,  p.  498,  makes 
the  British  loss  the  same  but  places  the  American 
loss  at  &55.    See  also  Johnson,  Life  of  Oreene,  vol. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  WAE  IN  SOUTH  CAKOLINA. 


Lieutenant-colonel  Campbell,  who 
received  a  mortal  wound  while  lead- 
ing the  charge  that  determined  the 
fate  of  the  battle  *  On  October  29 
Congress  voted  thanks  to  General 
Greene  and  the  army  under  him,  and 
presented  to  him  a  British  standard 
and  a  gold  medal.f 

The  British  now  became  so 
alarmed  that  they  burned  their 
stores  at  Dorchester  and  evacuated 
the  post  at  Monk's  Corner.  The 
Americans  also  left  the  scene  of 
action  and  retired  to  the  high  hills 
of  the  Santee.  While  the  British 
were  lying  at  Monk's  Corner,  more 
than  80  prisoners  were  taken  by  the 
Americana  within  sight  of  the  British 
encampment.  The  British  seemed  to 
have  lost  heart  at  the  recent  defeat 
and  upon  the  slightest  apprehension 
of  danger  displayed  the  same  dispo- 
sition to  retreat  as  had  been  pre- 
viously exhibited  by  the  raw  Ameri- 
can militia. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs  prac- 
tically closed  the  war  in  South  Caro- 


ii.,  pp.  220-237;  G.  W.  Greene,  lAfe  of  QreenCy  vol. 
iii.,  p.  388;  F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Oreene,  pp.  269- 
277;  Tarleton,  CampaignSy  pp.  508-518;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  276-295. 

♦Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  291. 

tLossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  497-498. 


lina.  At  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, the  British  had  been  in  force 
all  over  the  State,  but  when  the  cam- 
paign closed  they  were  proceeding 
only  with  the  greatest  caution,  and 
scarcely  dared  venture  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Charleston.  Nat- 
urally, a  few  incursions  were  made 
into  the  surrounding  country  "and 
several  skirmishes  occurred,  but  none 
of  any  importance.  Toward  the  end 
of  November  General  Greene  com- 
pelled the  British  to  evacuate  the 
post  at  Dorchester,  and  after  a  slight 
skirmish  the  British  retired  to  the 
vicinity  of  Charleston.  Greene 
posted  his  troops  on  both  sides  of  the 
Ashley,  and  completely  covered  the 
country  from  the  Cooper  to  the 
Edisto,  confining  the  British  to 
Charleston  and  the  vicinity.*  The 
British  force  in  Georgia  was  concen- 
trated at  Savannah.  During  this 
campaign  General  Pickens  conducted 
an  expedition  against  the  Cherokee 
Indians  who  had  been  instigated  by 
the  British  to  declare  war  against  the 
Americans.  Pickens  was  completely 
successful,  and  the  Cherokees  shortly 
afterward  concluded  peace. 


•F.  V.  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  283-284; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  voL  ii., 
pp.  669-570. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

1781. 

CORNWALLIS  SURRENDERS  AT  YORKTOWN. 

Operations  of  ComwalliB  —  Lafayette  in  Virginia  —  Tarleton's  tittempt  to  capture  Thomas  Jefferson  —  Baron 
Steuben  retreats  before  Simcoe  —  Wayne  and  Lafayette  attack  Ck>mwallis  —  The  latter  establishes  head- 
quarters at  Yori^wn  —  Reinforcements  .received  from  France  —  Interview  between  Washington  and  the 
French  commanders  — The  former  meditates  attack  upon  New  York  —  March  toward  the  South 
begun  —  Allied  armies  besiege  Yorktown  —  Arnold  bums  New  London  —  Attack  on  British  works  at  York- 
town  —  The  surrender  —  Lafayette's  return  to  France  —  Border  warfare. 


Meanwhile  Lord  Cornwallis  had 
gone  to  Petersburg,  Virginia,  sup- 
posing that  Lord  Rawdon  would  be 
able  to  check  the  advance  of  General 
Greene  in  Carolina.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Petersburg,  Cornwallis 
learned  of  the  death  of  General 
Phillips  and  here  also  he  received  a 
reinforcement  of  1,800  troops  sent  by 
Sir  Henry  Clinton.  Cornwallis  now 
thought  himself  strong  enough  not 
only  to  check  the  Americans,  but  also 
to  decisively  defeat  them,  and  in  a 
spirit  of  exultation  wrote  to  the  home 
government  regarding  Lafayette, 
saying  that  **  the  boy  cannot  escape 
me.''*  At  this  time  Lafayette's 
army  consisted  of  but  1,200  Conti- 
nentals and  2,000  militia.f  In  order 
to  dislodge  Lafayette  from  his  posi- 
tion at  Richmond,  Cornwallis  pro- 
ceeded from  Petersburg  to  the  James 
River,  and  on  May  27  forced  Lafay- 
ette to  evacuate  Richmond.:]:     Com- 


•Fiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  270; 
Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 

t  Johnston,  Torktown  Campaign,  p.  55. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  p.  599 ; 
and  for  details  of  the  movements  leading  up  to 


wallis  then  marched  through  Han- 
over County  and  crossed  the  South 
Anne  River,  his  movements  being 
constantly  watched  by  Lafayette, 
who  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  strike  a  sharp  blow  on  the  British 
army.  Cornwallis  had  planned  to 
surprise  Lafayette  while  on  the  same 
side  of  the  James  River  as  himself, 
but  his  plan  was  frustrated  by  an 
American  spy  who  had  been  sent  to 
the  British  camp  by  Lafayette.  This 
spy  was  Charles  Morgan,  a  Jersey 
soldier,  who  was  sent  to  give  Corn- 
wallis false  information  as  to  the 
strength  of  Lafayette's  army,  and  so 
successful  was  he  in  his  mission  that 
Cornwallis  abandoned  his  plan. 
Morgan  safely  escaped  from  the 
British  camp,  taking  a  number  of 
soldiers  with  him.  For  this  service 
Morgan  refused  to  receive  any  com- 
pensation.* 

At  this  time   Cornwallis  received 
information  that   a   number   of   the 


this,  see  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  308-320. 

•Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  207; 
Thacher,  Military  Jaumal,  pp.  290-291. 
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ATTEMPT  TO  CAPTURE  JEFFERSON. 


principal  men  of  Virginia  had  assem- 
bled in  convention  at  Charlotteville 
to  regulate  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  that  Steuben  with  a  small 
detachment  was  lying  at  Point  of 
Fork,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
James  and  Rivana  rivers,  where  also 
was  a  magazine  of  arms  and  afnmu- 
nition.  Cornwallis  thereupon  deter- 
mined to  capture  both  the  convention 
at  Charlotteville  and  Steuben's  de- 
tachment, delegating  Tarleton  to  at- 
tempt the  first  exploit  and  Simcoe 
the  latter.  Both  expeditions  were  in 
the  main  successful.  Tarleton  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a  number  of  dep- 
uties and  confiscated  a  considerable 
quantity  of  munitions  of  war  and 
provisions.  But  the  chief  person 
whom  Cornwallis  had  desired  to  cap- 
ture—  Thomas  Jefferson  —  had  been 
warned  of  the  approach  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  had  put  himself  out  of  their 
reach.*  Before  attempting  to  make 
his  escape,  however,  he  hid  his 
papers,  plate,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition.f  Simcoe 
also  succeeded  in  putting  Baron 
Steuben  to  flight.  The  latter,  sup- 
posing he  was  attacked  by  the  entire 
British  force,  considered  it  best  not 
to  risk  total  annihilation,  and  hastily 
retreated-t 

*  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
392-395,  405-409,  422-423,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  363-374; 
Fiske,  American  Revolutiony  vol.  ii.,  p.  271;  Loss- 
ing,  Field-Booh  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
342-343;  Morse,  Thomas  Jeffersoriy  pp.  64-67. 

t  Parton,  Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  250- 
253;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp. 
600-601. 

t  Carrington,  pp.  601-602 ;  Tower,  Marquis  de 


When  Tarleton  and  Simcoe  re- 
turned from  these  expeditions,  Corn- 
wallis marched  toward  Richmond, 
June  17,  and  a  short  time  after  went 
to  Williamsburg,  the  capital  of  the 
State.*  His  troops,  however,  were 
experiencing  great  difl5culty  in  se- 
curing provisions  for  the  army,  as 
Lafayette  ^s  watchfulness  rendered  it 
impossible  for  the  light  troops  to 
make  expeditions  into  the  country 
for  supplies.  Lafayette  had  now 
been  joined  by  Baron  Steuben,  and 
had  also  received  a  reinforcement  of 
Pennsylvania  troops  under  General 
Wayne,  which  brought  his  army  up 
to  about  5,000  men.  Thus  he  was  in 
a  position  to  watch  the  British  move- 
ments and  to  cut  off  whatever  parties 
of  light  troops  were  dispatched  into 
the  country  for  supplies.t  At  about 
the  same  time,  Cornwallis  was  in- 
structed by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  to 
send  a  portion  of  his  troops  to  New 
York.  Clinton  had  been  advised  of 
the  approach  of  the  allies  in  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  anticipated 
that  he  would  be  attacked  in  over- 
whelming force.J  Because  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  his  force,  he  feared  that 
New  York,  Staten  Island,  and  Long 
Island  would  fall  in  rapid  succession 


LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  330-334;  Lossing,  FieHd- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  258-260,  343. 

•Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  257. 

fOn  the  various  movements,  see  Tower,  Marquis 
de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334  et  seq. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  610-611;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  voL  ii.,  pp. 
465^66. 
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before  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy. 
In  obedience  to  orders,  therefore, 
Comwallis  early  in  June  marched 
his  troops  toward  the  banks  of  the 
James  River.  Having  passed  this,  it 
was  his  intention  to  go  to  Portsmouth 
for  the  purpose  of  there  embarking 
the  troops  intended  for  New  York. 
But  Lafayette  followed  him  so  closely 
that  he  was  compelled  to  halt  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  to  take 
up  a  strong  position  so  as  to  check 
Lafayette  ^s  advance,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  allow  his  artillery,  ammuni- 
tion, baggage,  etc.,  to  pass  to  the 
other  side.  He  therefore  established 
his  camp  along  the  river,  with  a  pond 
covering  his  right,  and  his  left  and 
centre  covered  by  swamps.* 

Meanwhile  General  Wayne  with 
the  American  van-guard  had  ap- 
proached very  close  to  the  British 
army.  The  latter  sent  spies  among 
the  Americans  to  inform  them  that 
the  bulk  of  the  royal  army  had  al- 
ready crossed  the  river,  and  that 
only  a  small  rear-guard  remained 
upon  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  this 
rear-guard  consisting  of  the  British 
legion  and  some  few  detachments  of 
infantry.  It  is  evident  that  the 
American  general  was  completely  de- 
ceived by  this  misinformation,  for  a 
rapid    movement    was    immediately 


directed  against  the  royal  troops.* 
The  Pennsylvania  troops  under 
General  Wayne  had  passed  the 
swamp,  had  attacked  the  left  wing 
of  the  British,  and  in  spite  of  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  had 
pushed  them  back  some  distance. 
But  the  English  passed  the  pond, 
advanced  against  the  left  wing, 
consisting  entirely  of  militia,  and 
without  difficulty  dispersed  it,  then 
advancing  to  attack  Wayne's  left 
flank.  At  the  same  time  they  ex- 
tended their  own  left  behind  the 
swamp  and  turned  Wayne's  right, 
and  were  in  a  fair  way  toward  com- 
pletely surrounding  it.  Lafayette, 
however,  perceived  this  movement 
and  ordered  Wayne  to  fall  back;  but 
the  latter,  in  executing  this  move- 
ment, was  forced  to  leave  two  cannon 
in  the  possession  of  the  British.  In 
order  to  collect  his  scattered  troops, 
Lafayette  remained  for  some  time  at 
Greene  Springs,  while  Comwallis  re- 
entered his  entrenchments.  The  ap- 
proach of  night  prevented  any  pur- 
suit of  the  Americans  by  the  British.f 
Before  sunrise  of  the  next  morn- 
ing, however,  Comwallis  sent  a 
body  of  cavalry  upon  the  road 
taken  by  Lafayette  with  orders  to 


•  Clinton's  orders,  however,  were  soon  afterward 
oountennanded,  because  the  ministry  at  home 
thought  Comwallis  had  an  excellent  chance  of 
recovering  the  South  and  did  not  wish  to  cripple 
him  hj  withdrawing  troops. 


*  See  Lafayette's  letter  in  Sparks,  Correspond' 
ence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  360-366. 

t  Still6,  Wayne  and  the  Pennsylvania  Line,  pp. 
268-276;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  357-369;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, pp.  608-609;  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American 
Independence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466;  Lossing,  Field-Book 
of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  259-262 ;  Johnston, 
Yorktown  Campaign,  p.  60  et  seq.;  Lowell, 
Eessians  in  the  Revolution,  p.  275. 
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overtake  the  Americans  and  harass 
them  as  much  as  possible.  The  only 
damage  inflicted  on  the  Americans 
was  the  capture  of  a  few  soldiers, 
though  undoubtedly  had  Cornwallis 
advanced  with  his  whole  force  he 
would  have  been  able  to  cut  off  Lafay- 
ette entirely.*  But  Cornwallis  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  reach  Ports- 
mouth  so   that  he   might   send   the 


ceeded  to  embark  the  troops.  At  this 
time  he  received  new  instructions 
from  Clinton  directing  him  to  retain 
the  troops,  to  return  to  Williams- 
burg, and  then  to  establish  head- 
quarters at  Point  Comfort,  so  that  he 
might  have  a  safe  retreat  in  case  of 
necessity.*  This  new  plan  had  been 
forced  on  Clinton  by  two  events.  He 
had  received  a  reinforcement  of  3,000 


Lafayette's  Operations  in  Virginia. 


troops  requested  by  Clinton,  and  ac- 
cordingly, leaving  Lafayette  to  his 
own  designs,  he  hastened  toward 
Portsmouth.  Upon  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  place,  he  became  con- 
vinced that  the  position  was  unsuit- 
able to  furthering  the  ulterior  designs 
of    Clinton;    nevertheless,    he    pro- 


•  See  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol,  iv., 
pp.  107,  118,  186  (ed.  1788)  ;  Tower,  LaFayette, 
vol.  ii.,  chap.  xxvi. ;  Lee's  MemoirSj  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
222-230,  234;  Tarleton,  Campaigns,  pp.  353-356, 
400-403. 


Germans  from  Europe,  and  would  not 
require  any  portion  of  Cornwallis' 
army.  He  also  desired  to  open  a 
passage  by  way  of  Hampton  and  the 
James  Eiver  toward  that  fertile 
region  of  Virginia  lying  between  the 
James  and  York  rivers.  After  ex- 
amination, Point  Comfort  was  found 
to  be  unsuitable  for  an  entrenched 
camp,    and    the    British    abandoned 


•Tower,   Marquis   de  LaFayette,  vol.    ii.,   pp^ 
407-408. 
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their  plans  of  fortifying  it.*  Never- 
thelesSi  as  it  was  considered  advisable 
to  have  some  fixed  basis  of  opera- 
tions, Lord  Cornwallis  on  August  1 
resolved  to  repass  the  James  Eiver 
and  to  establish  headquarters  at 
Yorktown.t 

This  village  was  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  York  River,  and 
opposite  lay  a  small  town  called 
Gloucester,  built  upon  a  point  of  land 
projecting  into  the  river  from  the  left 
side.  At  this  point  the  river  was  very 
deep  and  capable  of  receiving  and 
harboring  the  largest  vessels  of  war. 
For  a  mile  in  front  of  Yorktown  lay 
a  strip  of  open  level  ground,  in  ad- 
vance of  which  was  a  wood,  its  left 
extending  to  the  river  and  its  right 
being  bordered  by  a  creek.  On  the 
right  of  Yorktown  flowed  a  marshy 
stream.  By  August  22  Cornwallis 
had  established  himself  in  entrench- 
ments at  this  place,  while  Lafayette 
occupied  a  position  from  which  he 
could  watch  the  British  movements 
and  prevent  foraging  in  the  country.  J 

Meanwhile  the  French  court  had 
closely  watched  the  turn  of  affairs  in 
America,  and  believing  that  the  time 
had  now  come  for  decisive  action, 
sent  a  naval  force  to  American 
waters  sufficient  to  render  the  French 


•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
Tol.  ii.,  p.  469. 

^Ihid,  p.  470.  See  also  Lafayette's  letter  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolutionf  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  366-368. 

tSee  his  letter  of  August  21  to  Washington  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  380-392. 


fleet  there  vastly  superior  to  the  Brit- 
ish. They  also  sent  sufficient  troops 
to  enable  Washington  to  completely 
overwhelm  the  British  army.  In 
March,  1781,  therefore,  Frangois 
Jean  Paul,  Count  de  Grasse,  set  sail 
from  Brest  with  25  ships  of  the  line, 
several  thousand  land  troops,  and  a 
large  convoy,  the  whole  fleet  num- 
bering about  200  vessels.*  A  small 
portion  of  this  force  was  destined  for 
the  East  Indies,  but  de  Grasse  with 
the  greater  part  of  it  sailed  for  Mar- 
tinique. The  British  fleet  then  in  the 
West  Indies,  though  weakened  by  the 
departure  of  a  squadron  to  protect 
the  ships  carrying  to  England  the 
booty  captured  at  Si  Eustatius,  at- 
tempted to  intercept  the  French  fleet 
under  De  Grasse ;  but  before  the  two 
fleets  met,  the  French  had  been  rein- 
forced by  eight  ships  of  the  line  and 
one  of  50  guns,  which  had  previously 
been  at  Martinique  and  San  Do- 
mingo. Thus  the  French  had  a  de- 
cided superiority,  and  the  English 
deemed  it  unwise  to  attack.  After 
completing  his  mission  in  the  Indies, 
De  Grasse  set  sail  for  America  early 
in  August. 

Meanwhile,  on  August  22,  Wash- 
ington and  Knox  had  gone  to 
Weathersfield,  Conn.,  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  with  Bochambeau  re- 
garding plans  for  besieging  New 
Yorkt    Belying  upon  the  arrival  of 


•For  details  concerning  the  efforts  to  secure 
this  aid,  see  Tower,  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  vol. 
ii.,  chap.  xxiv. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
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De  Grasse,  Washington  earnestly 
called  for  troops  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  hoping  that  the  com- 
bined forces  would  have  no  difficulty 
in  capturing  that  city.  In  June  the 
French  troops  began  to  march  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  early  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  effected  a  junction 
with  the  American  army.  At  the 
same  time,  Washington  moved  his 
army  from  their  winter  quarters  at 
Peekskill  to  the  vicinity  of  Kings- 
bridge.*  Lincoln  fell  down  the  Hud- 
son with  a  detachment  of  boats  and 
occupied  the  position  where  Fort  In- 
dependence formerly  stood.  All  the 
British  outposts  were  now  called  in 
to  the  main  encampment  at  New 
York.t  Washington  hoped  to  begin 
operations  against  New  York  at  the 
latest  toward  the  end  of  July.  He 
ordered  the  construction  of  enough 
flat-bottom  boats  to  transport  5,000 
troops  down  the  Hudson,  and  had 
caused  ovens  to  be  erected  opposite 
Staten  Island  for  the  use  of  the 
French  troops.  He  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  the  number  of  troops  re- 
ceived from  the  New  England  States ; 
whereas  he  had  expected  12,000,  he 
could  hardly  muster  more  than  5,000, 
a  number  by  no  means  adequate  to 
carry  out  the  projected  siege.     He 


vol.  ii.,  pp.  476-477;  Tower,  Marquis  de  La- 
Fayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  381  et  aeq.;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  318  et  seq.;  Sparks,  Life 
of  Washington,  p.  332  et  seq, 

•  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  269  et  seq,  (Abbatt's  ed.). 

tThacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  257;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  322-323;  Tower, 
Marquis  de  LaFayeite,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  393-394. 


also  learned  that  De  Grasse  could  not 
remain  on  the  American  coast  longer 
than  October  15,*  and  that  instead 
of  coming  to  the  north,  his-  destina- 
tion was  the  Chesapeake.  Washing- 
ton therefore  suddenly  changed  his 
plans,  and  instead  of  attacking  Clin- 
ton at  New  York,  determined  to  com- 
pletely surround  and  capture  Com- 
wallis  in  Virginia.t 

While  the  plans  for  the  attack  on 
New  York  were  being  perfected,  the 
British  had  somehow  captured  a  let- 
ter from  Washington  giving  all  the 
details  and  particulars  concerning 
the  intended  operations  against  the 
city.t  But  even  after  Washington's 
plans  were  changed,  Clinton  could 
not  be  persuaded  that  Washington 
really  had  designs  on  Comwallis, 
thinking  that  any  movement  toward 
the  South  was  merely  a  subterfuge 
to  make  him  unwary  in  his  defence  of 
New  York.  Therefore,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  prevent  the  passage  of 
the  French  and  American  troops  to 
the  South,  Clinton  contented  himself 
with  strengthening  the  defences  of 
New  York  against  the  expected  at- 
tack. Not  until  the  opportunity  of 
striking  at  the  allied  armies  had 
passed,  did  Clinton  become  convinced 
that  the  capture  of  Comwallis  was 
the  object  of  the  combined  forces. 
Then  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  make 


*Se0  his  letter  quoted  in  Tower,  Marquis  de 
LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  402-403. 

tFiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  274- 
276. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
voL  ii.,  p.  478. 
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a  movement  by  land,  for  General 
Heath  had  been  left  in  the  vicinity 
to  watch  Clinton,  and  if  possible  to 
prevent  his  following  the  allied 
forces,  or  at  least  to  delay  him  until 
they  had  had  time  to  reach  Virginia.* 
Some  years  later,  Washington  re- 
plied as  follows  to  inquiries  regard- 
ing his  movement: 

"A  combined  operation  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  France  in  America,  for  the  year  1781, 
was  preconcerted  the  year  before;  that  the  point 
of  attack  was  not  absolutely  agreed  upon;  bC' 
cauae  it  could  not  be  foreknown  where  the  enemy 
would  be  most  susceptible  of  impression;  and, 
because  we  (having  the  command  of  the  water, 
with  sufficient  means  of  conveyance)  could  trans- 
port ourselves  to  any  spot,  with  the  greatest 
celerity;  that  it  was  determined  by  me,  nearly 
twelve  months  beforehand,  at  all  hazards,  to  give 
out,  and  cause  it  to  be  believed  by  the  highest 
military,  as  well  as  civil  officers,  that  New  York 
was  the  destined  place  of  attack,  for  the  import- 
ant purpose  of  inducing  the  eastern  and  middle 
states,  to  make  greater  exertions  in  furnishing 
specific  supplies,  than  they  otherwise  would  have 
done,  as  well  as  for  the  interesting  purpose  of 
rendering  the  enemy  less  prepared  elsewhere; 
that,  by  these  means,  and  these  alone,  artillery, 
boats,  stores,  and  provisions,  were  in  seasonable 
preparation,  to  move  with  the  utmost  rapidity, 
to  any  part  of  the  continent;  for  the  difficulty 
consisted  more  in  providing,  than  knowing  how 
to  apply  the  military  apparatus;  that,  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Coimt  de  Grasse,  it  was  the  fixed 
determination,  to  strike  the  enemy  in  the  moat 
vulnerable  quarter,  so  as  to  insure  success  with 
moral  certainty,  as  our  affairs  were  then  in  the 
most  ruinous  train  imaginable;  that  New  York 
was  thought  to  be  beyond  our  effort,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  only  hesitation  that  remained 
was  between  an  attack  upon  the  British  army  in 
Virginia,  and  that  in  Charleston;  and  finally, 
that,  by  the  intervention  of  several  communica- 
tions, and  some  incidents,  which  cannot  be  de- 
tailed in  a  letter,  the  hostile  post  in  Virginia, 
from  being  a  provisional  and  strongly  expected, 


•Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  176-179  (Abbatt's  ed.) ; 
Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
139, 

Vol.  Ill  — 18 


became  the  definitive  and  certain  object  at  the 
campaign. 

"  I  only  add,  that  it  never  was  in  contemplation 
to  attack  New  York,  unless  the  garrison  should 
first  have  been  so  far  degarnished,  to  carry  on  the 
southern  operations,  as  to  render  our  success  in 
the  siege  of  that  place  as  infallible  as  any  future 
military  event  can  ever  be  made.  For  I  repeat 
it,  and  dwell  upon  it  again,  some  splendid  ad- 
vantage, whether  upon  a  larger  or  smaller  scale 
was  almost  immaterial,  was  so  essentially  neces- 
sary, to  revive  the  expiring  hopes  and  languid 
exertions  of  the  country,  at  the  crisis  in  question, 
that  I  never  would  have  consented  to  embark  in 
any  enterprise,  wherein,  from  the  most  rational 
plan  and  accurate  calculations,  the  favorable  issue 
should  not  have  appeared  to  my  view  as  a  ray  of 
light.  The  failure  of  an  attempt  against  the 
posts  of  the  enemy,  could,  in  no  other  possible 
situation  during  the  war,  have  been  so  fatal  to 
our  cause. 

"That  much  trouble  was  taken,  and  finesse 
used,  to  misguide  and  bewilder  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
in  regard  to  the  real  object,  by  fictitious  com- 
munications, as  well  as  by  making  a  deceptive 
provision  of  ovens,  forage,  and  boats  in  his 
neighborhood,  is  certain ;  nor  were  less  pains  taken 
to  deceive  our  own  army;  for  I  had  always  con- 
ceived, where  the  imposition  does  not  completely 
take  place  at  home,  it  would  never  sufficiently 
succeed  abroad." 

Following  this  plan,  therefore, 
Washington  broke  up  the  camp  at 
New  Windsor  and  on  July  21  reached 
Kingsbridge.*  Here  he  was  joined 
by  the  French  troops  to  the  number 
of  5,000  under  Rochambeau.  The 
combined  forces  then  made  several 
movements  calculated  to  deceive  the 
British  into  believing  that  the  object 
of  the  movement  was  to  capture  New 
York.  On  August  19  a  body  of  troops 
was  sent  across  the  Hudson  at  Dobb^s 
Ferry,  ostensibly  to  establish  a  per- 
manent post  in  that  vicinity.  On  the 
next  two  days  the  main  body  of  the 


♦Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  335. 
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American  army  passed  the  river  at 
King's  Ferry,  while  the  French  made 
a  longer  circuit  and  did  not  complete 
the  passage  until  the  25th.  For  some 
time  Washington  continued  the 
march  in  such  a  direction  that  the 
British  would  think  his  object  was 
New  York.  But  when  it  became  im- 
possible further  to  conceal  his  inten- 
tions, Washington  ordered  a  rapid 
advance  toward  the  South.  In  this 
way  Clinton  was  not  aware  of  his 
real  intention  until  the  main  part  of 
the  army  had  crossed  the  Delaware.* 
On  August  30  the  combined  forces 
entered  Philadelphia  and  were  re- 
ceived there  with  demonstrations  of 
great  joy.  Toward  the  end  of  Au- 
gust De  Grasse  entered  the  Capes  and 
was  met  there  by  an  officer  sent  by 
Lafayette  to  give  him  full  informa- 
tion regarding  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Virginia  and  the  plana 
made  for  operating  against  the  Brit- 
ish army. 

After  Comwallis  reached  York- 
town,  he  proceeded  to  erect  strong 
fortifications.  Lafayette,  being  en- 
camped on  the  James  Eiver,  was  in  a 
position  to  prevent  his  passage  into 
North    Carolina,    while    the    allied 


•Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  516;  Thacber,  Miliiary 
Journal^  p.  260  et  seq,;  Carrington,  Battles  of 
the  Revolution,  p.  617  et  seq.;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  325-329;  354  et  seq.; 
Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  119- 
127;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
ix.,  pp.  343-347;  Tarleton,  Campaigns,  pp.  416- 
418. 

tFiske,  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  277- 
278;  Oberholtzer,  Life  of  Morris,  p.  82. 

$  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaPayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  420. 


forces  on  their  way  south  could  pre- 
vent his  escape  to  the  northward.  De 
Grasse  then  sent  four  ships  of  the 
line  and  some  frigates  to  block  the 
entrance  of  the  York  River,  so  that 
Cornwallis  could  not  escape  in  that 
direction,  and  the  French  troops 
brought  by  De  Grasse  under  the 
Marquis  de  Si  Simon  were  sent  to 
Lafayette's  camp.  The  rest  of  the 
fleet  remained  at  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  on  the  lookout  for  the  British 
squadron.* 

Having  made  all  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  transporting  the 
northern  army  to  Yorktown,  Wash- 
ington, accompanied  by  Rochambeau, 
proceeded  ahead  of  the  troops,  and 
on  September  14  joined  Lafayette  at 
Williamsburg.f  As  Cornwallis  was 
now  lying  behind  very  strong  works, 
it  was  seen  that  without  artillery  he 
could  not  be  captured  save  by  a  regu- 
lar siege.  It  was  expected  that  a 
French  squadron  under  command  of 
Count  de  Barras,  which  had  sailed 
from  Rhode  Island,  would  bring  the 
needed  artillery;  but  this  did  not 
arrive  for  some  time,  as  De  Barras 
had  gone  far  out  to  sea  in  order  to 
avoid  the  British  fleet  which  was 
known  to  be  in  that  vicinity.  On  Sep- 
tember 5,  while  awaiting  the  arrival 
of  De  Barras,  De  Grasse  spied  off 
the  coast  a  British  fleet  of  19  vessels 
under  Admiral   Graves.     He   there- 


•  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  428 
et  seq,;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  305. 

t  Tower,  p.  444. 
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upon  sailed  out  to  engage  the  British 
fleet  and  to  draw  them  off  so  that  in 
the  meantime  De  Barras  could  pass 
into  the  bay.  This  project  was  car- 
ried to  a  successful  conclusion,  and  it 
did  not  become  necessary  to  open  up 
a  general  engagement  with  the  Brit- 
ish fleet.* 

When  Clinton  finally  became  aware 
of  the  intention  of  the  allies  in  the 
north,  he  attempted  to  create  a  di- 
version by  attacking  some  city  in  his 
immediate  vicinity.  In  September, 
therefore,  he  sent  Benedict  Arnold 
against  New  London,  Conn.  Cross- 
ing the  Sound,  Arnold  landed  his 
troops  in  two  divisions  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  One  of  these  divisions 
marched  toward  New  London,  took 
Fort  Trumbull,  and  then  entered  the 
town;  while  the  other  passed  up  the 
east  side  of  the  river  to  attack  Fort 
Griswold.  This  fort  was  defended 
by  a  small  garrison  of  militia  under 
Colonel  William  Ledyard,  and  though 
they  made  a  resolute  resistance,  they 
were  finally  overpowered  by  the  su- 
perior British  force.  Upon  surren- 
dering. Colonel  Ledyard  was  brutally 
killed  by  the  commanding  British 
generaL  Upon  the  capture  of  the  fort, 
the  garrison  was  indiscriminately 
murdered,  as  were  also  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  nearly  100  being  slain. 


•Bancroft,  toI.  v.,  p.  517;  Fiske,  Americait 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  278-279;  Stedman,  Ameri- 
can War,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  400-402;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  484-487; 
Lee's  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  313-320;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  181-184  (ed. 
1788) ;  Tower,  Mar  quia  de  Lafayette,  pp.  437-440. 


Meanwhile  New  London  had  been 
burned  to  the  ground  and  a  number 
of  richly  laden  vessels  fell  into 
Arnold 'fi  hands.*  The  Nero-like 
Arnold  gazed  upon  the  burning  of 
New  London  with  great  exultation, 
and  shortly  after  his  return  to  New 
York  completed  his  audacious  vil- 
lainy by  reporting  that  the  prisoners 
slaughtered  after  the  surrender  had 
been  found  dead  in  the  fort.f 

This  expedition,  however,  did  not 
result  in  diverting  Washington  from 
his  purpose  as  Clinton  had  expected, 
and  the  latter  became  convinced  that 
he  should  put  forth  every  effort  to 
send  Cornwallis  relief.  He  dispatched 
a  letter  in  cipher  to  Cornwallis,  say- 
ing that  he  hoped  by  October  5  to  be 
able  to  join  him  with  his  fleet  and 
armies.  Upon  receiving  this  letter, 
therefore,  Cornwallis  withdrew  his 
troops  from  the  outer  defences  and 
concentrated  them  within  the  limits 
of  the  town.J    On  September  25  the 


•Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  267-268; 
Arnold's  report  in  Arnold,  Life  of  Arnold,  p.  348 
et  seq.;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  628-629;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol. 
iv.,  p.  178  (ed.  1788);  Caulkins,  History  of  New 
London,  pp.  645-572;  Johnston,  Connecticut,  pp. 
312-314;  Tnimbuirs  letter  of  September  15  to 
Washington,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  403-405;  Heath's 
Memoirs,  pp.  282-285  ( Abbatt's  ed. ) ;  Lossing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  610-613. 

t  In  December,  1781,  Arnold  left  New  York  and 
proceeded  to  England.  Looked  upon  with  scorn 
and  contempt,  h©  sank  into  obscurity,  ending 
his  unhappy  career  at  London,  June  14,  1801. 
On  his  career  in  foreign  parts,  see  Arnold,  Life  of 
Arnold,  p.  355  et  seq. 

tSee  the  dispatches  quoted  in  Carrington, 
Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  631-633.     See  also 
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allied  troops  to  the  number  of  11,000 
reached  Williamsburg,  and  three 
days  later  began  the  march  toward 
Yorktown.  At  the  same  time  the 
allied  army  encamped  before  York- 
town,  the  combined  French  fleets  an- 
chored at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  Brit- 
ish by  sea,  as  well  as  to  prevent  any 
supplies  or  reinforcements  reaching 
them  from  that  direction.  Lauzun's 
legion  together  with  a  militia  bri- 
gade, in  all  about  4,000  men,  under 
conamand  of  General  de  Choisy  and 
General  George  Weedon,  took  a  posi- 
tion at  Gloucester  Point,  and  shut  off 
escape  on  that  side.* 

On  September  30  Yorktown  was  in- 
vested. The  left  wing  of  the  be- 
sieging troops  was  composed  of  the 
French,  extending  from  the  river 
above  the  town  to  a  morass  in  front 
of  it;  the  right  wing  was  composed 
of  the  Americans  who  occupied  the 
ground  below  the  town  between  the 
morass  and  the  river.  On  the  ex- 
treme left  of  the  besieging  army  were 
the  West  India  regiments  under  St. 
Simon,  and  next  to  them  were  the 
French  light  infantry  regiments 
under  Antoine  Charles  du  Houx, 
Baron  de  Viomenil,  under  whom  were 
the  Colonels  Counts  William  Deux- 
ponts,  and  Adam  Philip  De  Custine. 
The    French    artillery   occupied   the 


centre,  and  on  the  right  across  the 
marsh  were  the  American  artillery 
imder  Knox,  assisted  by  Colonel 
John  Lamb,  Lieutenant-colonels 
Ebenezer  Stevens,  Edward  Carring- 
ton,  and  Major  Sebastian  Bauman, 
the  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Penn- 
sylvania troops  under  Steuben,  the 
New  York,  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey  troops  under  General  James 
Clinton,  the  light  infantry  under  La- 
fayette, and  the  Virginia  militia 
under  Governor  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
General  Lincoln's  quarters  were  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wormeley's  Creek 
on  the  extreme  right.* 

Until  October  6  the  American  and 
French  troops  were  occupied  in  dis- 
embarking the  artillery  and  military 
stores,  and  in  conveying  them  to  the 
scene  of  action  ;t  but  on  that  night, 
the  first  parallel  was  begun  about  600 
yards  from  the  British  works.J  Be- 
cause the  night  was  dark  and  rainy, 
the  operations  of  the  besiegers  were 
not  discovered  and  probably  not  sus- 
pected by  the  besieged  until  daylight 
disclosed  them  in  the  morning,  but  by 
that  time  the  trenches  had  been  so 
far  advanced  that  the  workmen  were 
covered  from  the  fire  of  the  garrison. 
Three  days  later  the  batteries  were 
completed  and  fire  was  immediately 
opened  on  the  town.  Thenceforth 
shot    and    shell    were    unceasingly 


Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  447- 
448. 

•  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  494 ;  LfOssiDg,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, vol.  ii.,  p.  306. 


*  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  309-311. 

t  Ibid,  p.  311.  For  a  statement  of  the  force  of 
artillery,  see  Brooks,  lAfe  of  Knox,  p.  154  et  aeq. 

t  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution,  pp.  $36- 
637;  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  p.  160. 
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AmmCAN  AND  Frsnch  Approaches. —  B.  First  parallel.  O.  American  battery  of  three  18  and  three  24 
pounders,  two  howltsers  and  two  lO''  mortars.  D.  American  battery  of  four  18  pounders.  E.  Bomb  bat- 
tery of  four  1(K'  mortars.  F.  French  battery  of  four  12  pounders  and  6  mortars  and  howitzers.  Q.  Three 
French  batteries  of  sixteen  pieces  — 18  and  24  pounders  and  9"  howitzers.  H.  French  bomb  battery  of  six 
IS''  mortars.  /.  Part  of  second  parallel.  K.  Redoubt  stormed  by  Americans.  L.  Bastion  redoubt  stormed 
by  French.  M.  Remainder  of  second  parallel.  If.  Three  French  batteries  In  second  parallel  —  of  sixteen 
pieces  — 18  and  24  pounders.  O.  French  bomb  battery  designed  for  ten  13"  mortals.  In  redoubt  K  the 
Americans  opened  with  two  8"  howitzers  and  two  18  pounders,  and  in  redoubt  I,  with  two  10"  mortars. 
P.  American  battery  of  four  18  pounders.  Q.  American  battery  designed  for  seren  18  and  three  24  pounders, 
four  howitzers,  eight  10"  and  ten  5^"  royal  mortars;  not  mounted  when  garrison  capitulated.  R.  Two 
French  men  of  war  sent  to  take  charge  of  British  marines.  British  Fortifications. — A.  British  out- 
works. No.  1.  Battery  of  two  6  pounders  and  one  6%"  howitzer.  2.  Three  18  pounders.  3.  Four  18 
and  five  9  pounders.  4.  Flye  18,  one  9  and  two  6  pounders.  5.  One  18  and  three  9  pounders.  6.  One 
18  and  four  9  pounders.  7.  Two  18  and  two  12  pounders.  8.  Two  18  and  one  9  pounders.  9.  Two  18 
and  two  12  pounders.  10.  Three  18.  two  12  and  one  6  pounder  and  one  16"  mortar.  11.  One  24  and  two 
9  pounders.  12.  Two  12  pounders  and  two  8"  howitzers.  13.  Two  18  and  one  12  pounders.  14.  Five  9 
pounders.  15.  Ten  18  and  one  12  pounders.  16.  Two  batteries  of  eight  guns,  different  calibers.  17.  Part 
of  British  shipping.  18.  Frigate  OuaAaloupe  sunk.  Frigate  Fowey.  20.  Sloop  of  War  Bonetta.  21. 
British  ships  as  they  appeared  sunk.  22.  The  Charon,  a  44-gun  ship,  and  two  transports  set  on  fire  by 
hot  shot 
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hurled  against  the  fortifications.  The 
unfinished  works  on  the  left  of  the 
town  were  soon  demolished  by  the 
continuous  discharge  from  the  24  and 
18  pounders  and  the  10  inch  mortars, 
and  the  guns  mounted  on  these  un- 
finished works  were  silenced.  Some 
of  the  shot  from  the  American  bat- 
teries passed  completely  over  the 
town  and  struck  the  ships  in  the 
harbor.  The  Charon,  a  44,  and  sev- 
eral transports  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
hot  shell  and  entirely  destroyed.* 

A  second  parallel  between  200  and 
300  yard's  from  the  British  works 
was  now  begun,t  but  the  progress  of 
the  Americans  was  much  hindered  by 
two  redoubts  on  the  left  of  the  Brit- 
ish works.  Washington  therefore  de- 
termined to. capture  these  by  storm, 
the  reduction  of  one  being  left  to  the 
French,  while  the  other  task  was 
committed  to  the  Americans.  Lafay- 
ette was  in  command  of  the  American 
troops  and  Viomenil  in  charge  of  the 
French  detachment.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  14th,  the  assault  was 
begun.  Alexander  Hamilton  led  the 
advance-guard  of  the  Americans,:|: 
and  Colonel  John  Laurens  at  the 
head  of  80  men  turned  the  redoubt. 
Without   firing    a    gun,    the    troops 


•  Thacher,  Military  Journal^  p.  274 ;  Losaing, 
Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  311-312; 
Cooke,  Virginia,  p.  468;  Irving,  Ldfe  of  Washing- 
ton, vol.  iv.,  pp.  397-399. 

tLossing,  p.  312.  Knox  and  Irving  say  300 
yards.  See  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  160;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  399. 

t  Johnson,  General  Washington,  pp.  257-258; 
Irving,  p.  401. 


rushed  to  the  assault,  and  so  impetu- 
ous was  their  charge  that  the  redoubt 
was  captured  with  very  inconsider- 
able loss.  Major  Campbell  and  17 
privates  were  mad«  prisoners.*  Much 
to  the  credit  of  the  American  troops, 
not  an  act  of  barbarity  was  com- 
mitted, although  at  this  time  informa- 
tion had  just  been  received  of  the 
massacre  of  Fort  Griswold.  Some 
state  that  Lafayette,  with  Washing- 
ton's consent,  ordered  every  man  in 
the  redoubt  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
but  this  statement  was  positively  con- 
tradicted by  Colonel  Hamilton  and 
Lafayette.f 

The  French  experienced  consider- 
able difficulty  in  capturing  the  re- 
doubt against  which  they  had 
marched,  as  it  was  defended  by  a 
large  number  of  men.  Nevertheless, 
they  succeeded  in  the  project,  killed 
18  of  the  120  men  defending  the  re- 
doubt, and  captured  42  others.  The 
loss  of  the  French  was  about  lOO.J 
Washington  was  greatly  pleased  at 
the  conduct  of  both  forces,  and  in  his 
orders  of  the  following  day  expressed 
his  approval  of  the  conduct  of  Vio- 
menil, Lafayette,  and  the  other  offi- 


*  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  p.  44^ 
et  seq,;  Carrington,  Battles  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  638-639.  See  also  Lafayette's  letter  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  425-427;  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p. 
275. 

t  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  Iv.,  p. 
486;  Hamilton,  Life  of  Hamilton,  vol.  i.,  chap, 
xiv.;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
452-453. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  521 ;  Thacher..  Military 
Journal,  p.  276 ;  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writ- 
ings, vol.  ix.,  pp.  380-388. 
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cers  in  command  of  the  two  detach- 
ments. 

Comwallis's  situation  was  now  be- 
coming desperate.  Clinton  had  been 
unable  to  send  the  reinforcements  as 
early  as  he  had  expected,  and  in- 
formed Comwallis  that  they  could 
not  leave  New  York  before  October 
12.  It  was  therefore  useless  to  expect 
that  CornwaUis  could  hold  out  imtil 
they  arrived.  He  thereupon  deter- 
mined to  make  a  vigorous  sortie  "so  as 
to  retard  the  progress  of  the  Ameri- 
can works.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
the  16th,  a  party  of  British  troops 
under  conunand  of  Colonel  Aber- 
crombie  succeeded  in  capturing  a  por- 
tion of  the  works  in  the  second  paral- 
lel, but  before  any  great  advantage 
had  been  secured,  they  were  driven 
back.*  The  batteries  of  the  allied 
armies  now  contained  nearly  100 
pieces  of  heavy  ordnance,  and  so  de- 
structive was  their  fire  that  the  Brit- 
ish works  contained  scarcely  a 
mounted  cannon.  Writing  to  Clinton, 
Comwallis  said:  **  My  situation  now 
becomes  very  critical;  we  dare  not 
show  a  gun  to  their  old  batteries,  and 
I  expect  that  their  new  ones  will  open 
tomorrow  morning.  *  ♦  ♦  The 
safety  of  the  place  is,  therefore,  so 
precarious,  that  I  cannot  recommend 
that  the  fleet  and  army  should  run 
great  risk  in  endeavoring  to  save 
us.'^t  So  alarming  had  become  his 
position,  tlttt  Comwallis  decided  to 
cut  his  way  through   the  besieging 

•Thacher,  Military  Journal^  pp.  276-277. 
t  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  404. 


forces  and  to  set  out  for  New  York. 
He  planned  to  cross  the  river  in  the 
night  to  Gloucester  Point,  where  a 
small  garrison  of  the  British  under 
conunand  of  Tarleton  were  being 
watched  by  the  French  under  De 
Choisy.  Having  dispersed  this 
French  force,  he  intended  to  mount 
the  infantry,  and  by  forced  marches 
to  join  Clinton.  Comwallis  therefore 
left  his  baggage  and  the  sick  and 
wounded  to  the  care  of  the  enemy, 
and  embarked  his  army  in  three  di- 
visions. A  part  of  it  had  crossed  and 
landed  at  Gloucester  Point;  another 
part  were  still  on  the  river ;  while  the 
third  division  had  not  embarked, 
when  a  sudden  and  very  violent 
storm  arose  and  drove  the  boats 
down  the  river,  so  that  when  day  ap- 
peared the  troops  were  in  a  bad  way. 
Discovering  the  predicament  of  the 
British,  the  besiegers  opened  up  a 
destructive  fire  on  them  and  finally 
compelled  them  to  return  to  the 
town.* 

CornwaUis  now  abandoned  all 
hope.  He  realized  that  it  was  impos- 
sible any  longer  to  resist  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  that  any  further  operations 
might  result  in  a  large  loss  of  valu- 
able lives.  On  October  17,  therefore, 
he  wrote  to  General  Washington  ask- 
ing a  suspension  of  hostilities  for  24 
hours  so  that  conunissioners  might 


•Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  277-278; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  voL 
ii.,  pp.  498-499;  Johnston,  Torktown  Campaign, 
p.  191;  Lossing,  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  314. 
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be  appointed  to  discuss  terms  of 
capitulation.  While  Washington  in 
reply  expressed  his  *'  ardent  desire 
to  spare  the  further  effusion  of 
blood,''  and  his  willingness  to  discuss 
such  terms  as  were  admissible,  still 
he  could  not  waste  time  in  fruitless 
negotiations,  and  therefore  desired 
that  Cornwallis  immediately  transmit 
his  proposition  in  writing,  for  which 
purpose  hostilities  would  be  sus- 
pended for  two  hours  only.*  Upon 
receipt  of  Cornwallis 's  proposal,  it 
was  seen  that  there  would  be  no  difiB- 
culty  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation, and  the  suspension  was  con- 
tinued throughout  the  night.  In  the 
meantime,  Washington  drew  up  such 
articles  as  he  would  be  willing  to 
grant  and  transmitted  them  to  Corn- 
wallis  with  the  request  that,  if  thes<j 
articles  were  approved,  commission- 
ers be  appointed  at  once  to  draft  a 
capitulation.f  Washington  insisted, 
however,  that  the  decision  be  prompt 
and  the  negotiations  conducted  rap- 
idly. Cornwallis  accepted  Washing- 
ton's terms,  and  on  October  19  York- 
town  and  Gloucester  were  surren- 
dered to  the  allied  French  and  Ameri- 
can troops.:]: 

The  chief  stipulations  were  as  fol- 
lows:   *'  The  troops  to  be  prisoners 


•See  the  letters  in  Carrington,  Battles  of  the 
Revolution,  p.  641 ;  Tower,  Marquis  de  LaFayette, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  464. 

t  Irving,  Life  of  Washingtony  vol.  iv.,  pp.  406- 
407. 

t  Sparks'  edition  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  630-536;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  316  et  seq. 


of  war  to  Congress,  and  the  naval 
force  to  France ;  the  officers  to  retain 
their  side-arms  and  private  property 
of  every  kind,  but  everything  obvi- 
ously belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  to  be  subject  to 
be  reclaimed ;  the  soldiers  to  be  kept 
in  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  be  supplied  with  the 
same  rations  as  are  allowed  the  sol- 
diers in  the  service  of  Congress;  a 
proportion  of  the  officers  to  march 
into  the  country  with  the  prisoners, 
the  rest  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  on 
parole  to  Europe,  to  New  York,  or  to 
any  other  American  maritime  post  in 
possession  of  the  British."  Wash- 
ington, however,  refused  to  allow  the 
British  the  honor  of  marching  out 
with  colors  flying,  treating  Cornwal- 
lis as  General  Lincoln  had  been 
treated  at  Charleston.  Lincoln  was 
also  appointed  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  British  troops  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  manner  as  his  own 
submission  had  been  conducted  about 
a  year  and  a  half  previously.*  Fiske 
states  that  the  British  band  played  a 


•  Dr.  Thacher,  in  his  Military  Journal,  pp.  278- 
281,  gives  a  very  interesting  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  eventful  day.  Lord 
Cornwallis,  on  the  plea  of  indisposition,  did  not 
show  himself  on  this  occasion,  General  O'Hara 
acting  as  his  representative.  See  also  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  400  et  seq, 
Thacher  also  states  (p.  283),  what  should  not  be 
forgotten,  that  Cornwallis's  army  regularly  and 
systematically  plundered  in  every  direction,  and 
that  his  lordship's  table  was  served  with  plate 
pillaged  from  private  families.  Probably  more 
than  £3,000,000  sterling  worth  of  property  was 
destroyed  by  the  royal  army  during  the  six 
months  previous  to  its  surrender  at  Yorktown, 
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quaint    old    melody    entitled    **  The 
World  Turned  Upside  Down/'* 

Exclusive  of  seamen,  the  total 
number  of  prisoners  was  about 
7,000.t  The  British  loss  during  the 
sdege  was  between  500  and  600;  the 
American  loss  in  killed  and  wounded 
was  about  3004  ^^  *he  very  day 
that  Comwallis  capitulated,  Clinton 
sailed  from  New  York  to  relieve  him, 
arriving  at  the  Virginia  Capes  on 
October  24;  but  when  he  learned  of 
the  surrender  he  immediately  re- 
turned to  New  York.  1 1  Ih  recognition 
of  the  conduct  of  the  oflBcers  and  sol- 
diers during  the  siege,  Congress  be- 
stowed thanks  upon  the  commander- 
in-chief,  the  French  officers,  and  the 
various  minor  generals  and  through 
them  upon  the  rank  and  file.  On  the 
day  following  the  surrender,  the  gen- 
eral orders  closed  as  follows:  *'  Di- 
vine service  shall  be  performed  to- 
morrow, in  the  different  brigades  and 
divisions.  The  commander-in-chief 
recommends,  that  all  the  troops  that 
are  not  on  duty,  do  assist  at  it  with  a 
serious  deportment,  and  that  sensi- 
bility of  heart  which  the  recollection 
of  the  surprising  and  particular  in- 
terposition of  Providence  in  our 
favor  claims.'*    Congress  also  issued 


*  American  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p.  283. 

t  See  the  atatistica  in  Carrington,  Battles  of 
the  Revolution,  pp.  642-643. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  522.  See  also  Tench 
Tilghman,  Diari^  of  the  Siege  of  Yorktoum;  Got- 
don,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  191-197 
(ed.  1788);  Drake,  Life  of  Knox,  pp.  69-73; 
Tarletons'  Campaigns,  pp.  372-393,  418-458;  Lee's 
Memoirs,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  329-376. 

g  Holmes'  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  p.  333. 


a  proclamation  appointing  December 
13  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer. 

After  the  capitulation,  as  De 
Grasse  could  not  be  induced  to  fur- 
ther aid  the  operations  against  the 
British  in  the  South,*  Washington 
sent  2,000  troops  to  reinforce  the 
army  under  Greene,  and  dispatched 
the  balance  of  the  army  to  winter 
cantonment  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York.  On  November  27  he  himself 
went  to  Philadelphia.  The  French 
troops  remained  in  Virginia,  and  De 
Grasse  sailed  for  the  West  Indies. 
While  the  allied  armies  had  been 
completely  successful  in  Virginia, 
and  great  advantages  had  been 
gained  in  the  Carolinas,  yet  Wash- 
ington did  not  relax  his  vigilance,  and 
urged  upon  Congress  and  the  country 
in  general  that  preparations  for  an- 
other campaign  should  be  begun. 
Writing  to  General  Greene,  he  says: 
*'  I  shall  endeavor  to  stimulate  Con- 
gress to  the  best  improvement  of  our 
late  success,  by  taking  the  most  vigor- 
ous and  effective  measures  to  be 
ready  for  an  early  and  decisive  cam- 
paign the  next  year.  My  greatest 
fear  is,  that,  viewing  this  stroke  in  a 
point  of  light  which  may  too  much 
magnify  its  importance,  they  may 
think  our  work  too  nearly  closed,  and 
fall  into  a  state  of  languor  and  re- 
laxation.    To  prevent  this  error,  I 


*  For  details  regarding  his  attempts  to  secure 
aid  from  de  Grasse,  see  Tower,  Marquis  de  La- 
Fayette,  vol  ii.,  p.  458  et  seq. 
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shall  employ  every  means  in  my 
power;  and  if,  unhappily,  we  sink 
into  this  fatal  mistake,  no  part  of 
the  blame  shall  be  mine.''  Perceiv- 
ing that  there  was  no  prospect  of  fur- 
ther active  service  until  the  next  cam- 
paign, Lafayette  obtained  permission 
from  Congress  in  November  to  re- 
turn to  France,  and  upon  his  de- 
parture took  with  him  not  only  the 
resolves  of  Congress  complimentary 
to  his  zeal  and  services,*  but  also  the 
consciousness  of  possessing  the 
esteem  and  regard  of  the  entire 
country. 


While  Washington  was  conducting 
the  operations  against  Comwallis, 
the  Loyalists  of  North  Carolina  had 
been  quite  active.  A  body  of  them 
under  McNeil  and  McDougall  had 
captured  Hillsborough  and  had  taken 
a  number  of  prisoners.  McNeil  and 
some  of  liis  followers  were  subse- 
quently killed  in  a  skirmish  with 
American  troops,  but  McDougall  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  the  pursuit,  and 
with  a  number  of  his  prisoners, 
reached  Wilmington  in  safety.  This 
was  practically  the  last  of  the  Tory 
operations. 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

178«-1788. 

ACTIVE  WAKFAKE  ENDS, 

Operations  in  the  Gulf  region  —  Mobile  district  conquered  —  Pensacola  captured  —  Operations  in  the  North- 
west —  Detroit  fortified  —  Bird's  expedition  into  Kentucky  —  Clark's  retaliation  —  Sinclair  repulsed  at  St. 
Louis  —  The  march  of  the  Spaniards  across  niinois  —  Pennsylvania  troops  under  Lochry  ambushed  — 
Destruction  of  Crawford's  force  —  Battle  of  the  Blue  Licks  —  Invasion  of  Major  Ross  in  the  Mohawk  Valley  — 
Washington  urges  preparations  for  another  campaign  —  Condition  of  the  finances  —  Case  of  Captain  Huddy  — 
Washington  requested  to  become  king  —  His  answer  —  Washington's  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War  —  St. 
Clair's  operations  in  the  South  —  Plan  to  seise  General  Greene  —  Finances  —  States  consent  to  tax  —  Me- 
morial of  the  army  officers  to  Congress  —  "  Newburg  Addresses  " — Washington's  address  to  the  officers  — 
His  letter  to  Congress  —  Half  pay  for  army  commuted  to  five  years'  full  pay  —  Army  accounts  adjusted. 
Appendix  to  Chapter  XXXII. —  I.  The  Newburg  Addresses.    II.  Washington's  Address  to  the  Army  Offioen. 


While  the  British  were  suffering 
disaster  after  disaster  in  the  East, 
events  of  vast  importance  were  oc- 
curring in  the  Gulf  region  and  the 
West.  In  1777  Don  Bernardo  de 
Galvez  had  become  governor  of 
Louisiana,  and  as  soon  as  he  learned 
that  open  hostilities  existed  between 


•  See  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  452-453,  note;  Tower,  Marquis  de 
LaFayette,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  461-463. 


England  and  Spain,  he  began  active 
preparations  to  drive  the  English 
from  the  Gulf  region.  In  1779  he 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Fort 
Bute  at  Bayou  Manshac  (or  Man- 
chac) ;  Baton  Eouge  was  taken  as 
was  Fort  Panmure  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  Rosalie,  or  modern  Natchez; 
and  three  other  garrisons  were  also 
captured.*    In  1780  Galvez  organized 

•  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  352 ;  Phelps^  l4QUi8iana,  pp.  Id9*146« 
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an  expedition  of  whites,  blacks,  and 
Indians  against  Fort  Charlotte  and 
Mobile,  and  after  a  short  campaign 
the  entire  Mobile  district  was  con- 
quered.* In  1781  Galvez  determined 
to  conquer  Florida  and  for  this  pur- 
pose went  to  Cuba  to  organize  an  ex- 
pedition against  Pensacola.  Landing 
on  St.  Rosa  Island  with  1,400  men, 
Pensacola  was  besieged  by  the  Span- 
iards for  a  month  and  was  success- 
fully defended  by  the  British  until 
the  powder  magazine  exploded,  mak- 
ing a  breach  in  the  walls  through 
which  the  attacking  army  was  able  to 
force  an  entry.  The  city  then  sur- 
rendered, and  with  it  Spain  came  into 
possession  of  West  Florida.f  Galvez 
was  decorated  for  his  services,  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant-general,  and 
made  <5aptain-general  of  Florida  and 
Louisiana.! 

Meanwhile  Clark's  capture  of  Vin- 
cennes  and  the  Illinois  posts  had 
paralyzed  the  English  efforts  to  carry 
on  offensive  warfare  along  the 
American  frontiers,  and  the  chief 
operations  consisted  of  Indian  raids 
against  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Ken- 
tucky settlements.  It  was  feared  that 
Clark  would  march  against  Detroit, 


•  Stedman,  American  War,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  188,  255, 
263;  Gordon,  American  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
401,  405-45&,  411,  412  (ed.  1788);  King,  New 
Orleans,  p.  124. 

I  On  these  campaigns  see  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  ehtip.  xxxi.;  Martin,  History  of  Louisiana, 
vol.  ii.,  chap,  iii.;  Gayarrfi,  History  of  Louisiana, 
vol.  iii.,  chap,  iii.;  Lowell,  Hessians  in  the  RevO' 
hition,  pp.  251-254. 

X  King  and  Ficklen,  History  of  Louisiana,  p. 
133. 


which  at  that  time  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  withstand  an  attack,  and  Bich- 
ard  B.  Lemoult,  who  had  been  left  in 
charge  when  Hamilton  started  on  his 
ill-fated  expedition  to  the  Wabash, 
inunediately  began  the  erection  of  a 
fort  on  the  rising  ground  back  of  the 
town.  Captain  Henry  Bird  was  in- 
trusted with  the  construction  and 
pushed  the  work  until  February, 
1778,  when  he  decided  to  engage  in 
more  active  service  and  resigned  the 
construction  work  to  Lieutenant  Du 
Vernett.  Bird  then  collected  a  force 
of  200  Shawanese  Indians  at  Upper 
Sandusky  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing the  war  into  Kentucky,  but  re- 
ports that  the  Kentuckians  bad 
raided  the  Shawanese  towns  threw 
the  Indians  into  a  panic,  and  the  ex- 
pedition was  abandoned  for  a  time.* 
Captain  Bird^s  disappointment  did 
not  last  long,  however.  In  1778  a 
force  of  regulars  from  Fort  Pitt  had 
built  Fort  Mcintosh  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Beaver,  and  during 
the  autumn  of  that  year  General 
Lachlan  Mcintosh  had  advanced  to 
the  banks  of  the  Upper  Muskingum, 
where  he  erected  Fort  Laurens,  near 
the  present  site  of  Bolivar.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  of  1779,  the  In- 
dians attacked  the  fort  and  captured 
several  of  the  garrison,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  forced  to  retreat  and 


•This  was  the  raid  of  John  Bowman,  Harrod, 
Logan  and  others  against  Chillicothe  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  the  Kentuckians. 
See  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
96-97 ;  Moore,  The  Northwest  under  Three  Flags, 
pp.  246-251. 
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abandon  the  post.*  Bird  had  been 
present  at  some  of  these  attacks,  and 
in  May,  1779,  led  150  whites  and  1,000 
Indians  to  Kentucky,  where  he  cap- 
tured two  small  stockades  on  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Licking  and  then 
retreated  to  Detroit.  The  Ken- 
tuckians,  enraged  at  this  onset,  organ- 
ized a  party  of  970  men  under  Clark, 
hurried  up  the  Ohio,  and  attacked 
Pickaway,  driving  the  Indians  into 
the  forests.f  After  this  there  was  a 
season  of  quiet. 

In  October,  1779,  Patrick  Sinclair 
was  ordered  to  command  the  post  at 
Michillimackinac  succeeding  Arent 
Schuyler  de  Peyster,  who  was  ordered 
to  Detroit.  After  erecting  a  fort  at 
his  new  post,  Sinclair  determined  to 
send  out  an  expedition  for  the  pur- 
pose of  capturing  St.  Louis  and  other 
towns  in  that  vicinity.  In  May,  1780, 
a  force  of  750  traders,  servants,  and 
Indians  started  down  the  Mississippi 
and  soon  arrived  before  St.  Louis.  A 
small  force  attacked  the  village,  and 
before  the  Spaniards  could  organize 
to  successfully  resist  the  attack,  had 
killed  about  7  of  the  inhabitants  and 
captured  18.  The  Spanish,  however, 
soon  drove  the  attacking  party  from 
the  town.J 


•  Doddridge,  Settlement  and  Indian  Wars  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania,  p.  244  et  seq, 

t  See  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  102-111;  Michigan  Pioneer  CollectionSy  vol. 
ix.,  pp.  558-669;  Winsor,  Westtoard  Movement, 
p.  175;  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  169. 

t  Estimates  of  the  number  killed  in  this  action 
vary  greatly,  being  placed  at  7,  40,  and  68  by 
different  historians.  See  F.  L.  Billon,  Annala  of 
8t,  Louis  under  the  French  and  Spanish  Domi- 


By  securing  the  nK>uth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, the  Spanish  had  now  prac- 
tically gained  control  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  It  was  determined 
to  push  the  conquest  still  further  to 
the  Northwest  in  the  hope  that  Eng- 
land might  be  persuaded  to  trade  the 
Lake  region  for  the  British  posses- 
sion at  Gibraltar,  which  was  a  con- 
stant menace  to  Spain.  Therefore, 
in  January,  1781,  Don  Francisco 
Cruzat,  the  commander  in  the  Illinois 
district,  sent  out  an  expedition,  under 
Don  Eugenio  Pour  re  (or  Pierro)  and 
Don  Carlos  Tayton,  to  capture  Brit- 
ish posts  in  Northern  Indiana  and 
Southern  Michigan.  Making  the  win- 
ter journey  of  400  miles  under  the 
greatest  hardships  they  finally  ar- 
rived at  Fort  St  Joseph  on  the  St. 
Joseph  River.  They  found  the  fort 
deserted,  and  taking  possession  for- 
mally proclaimed  that  place  and  its 
dependencies  and  the  Illinois  River  to 
be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Span- 
ish king.  Nothing  further  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished,  however, 
and  no  effort  was  made  to  prevent 
the  recapture  of  the  fort  by  the  Eng- 
lish from  Detroit.*  On  the  tempo- 
rary possession  of  this  single  fort, 
Spain  was  suspected  of  trying  to  es- 


nations;  E.  H.  Shepard,  Early  History  of  8t. 
Louis;  Moore,  The  Northwest  under  Three  Flags, 
pp.  253-257. 

♦  Edward  6.  Mason,  The  March  of  the  Spaniards 
across  Illinois,  in  Magazine  of  American  History, 
vol.  XV.,  pp.  457-470  (May,  1886);  Moore,  The 
Northwest  under  Three  Flags,  p.  257  et  seq.; 
Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  160;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  vol.  ii.,  p.  179, 
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tablish  a  claim  to  the  western  terri- 
tory north  as  well  as  south  of  the 
Ohio.* 

Meanwhile  the  forces  at  Fort  Pitt 
had  been  planning  an  invasion  of  the 
Northwest.  Mcintosh  had  been  suc- 
ceeded in  command  at  Fort  Pitt  by 
Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  under 
whom  in  April,  1781,  the  Delaware 
villages  on  the  Muskingum  were  laid 
waste.f  Brodhead  was  ordered  to 
aid  Clark's  western  enterprises,  and 
in  August,  1781,  a  force  of  107  Penn- 
sylvania mounted  soldiers  under  Col- 
onel Archibald  Lochry  was  sent  to 
join  Clark,  but  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Great  Miami  this  force  was  ambushed 
and  annihilated.  J  In  October,  1781. 
William  Irvine,  sent  to  take  com- 
mand at  Fort  Pitt,  determined 
to  send  an  expedition  to  capture  De- 
troit. In  May,  1782,  therefore,  a 
force  of  480  men  under  William 
Crawford  started  on  the  journey,|| 
and  early  in  June  had  reached  Upper 
Sandusky.  Receiving  news  of  this 
intended  invasion,  De  Peyster  at  De- 
troit immediately  took  steps  to  repel 
it.  He  secured  the  services  of  the 
Indians,  chiefly  Wyandots  and  Dela- 
wares,  sending  them  ahead  to  inter- 
cept the  Americans,  and  also  organ- 
ized a  body  of  rangers  under  Cap- 

•  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  v. 
pp.  363-364;  Sparks*  ed.  of  Franklin's  Writings, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  206,  386. 

t  RooTOvelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
151. 

Xlhid,  p.  117. 

g  See  Irvine's  letter  to  Washington,  in  Sparks, 
Correspondence  of  tJie  Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
(K>9-^11. 


tain  Caldwell  to  support  the  savages. 
Meanwhile,  after  reaching  Upper 
Sandusky  on  June  4,  Crawford  had 
determined  to  push  forward,  and 
soon  met  the  advancing  Ihdians. 
Crawford  attacked  the  Delawares 
who  appeared  first  and  defeated  them, 
but  the  Wyandots  now  appeared  and 
the  Delawares  slipped  around  to  at- 
tack the  Americans  in  the  rear.  But 
night  fell,  and  fighting  was  discon- 
tinued until  the  next  day.  At  day- 
break the  battle  was  renewed,  the 
Americans  being  surrounded  by  the 
Delawares  on  the  south  and  the  Wy- 
andots on  the  north.  The  Bangers 
from  Detroit  now  arrived  on  the 
field,  and  200  Shawanese  also  swept 
up  from  the  south.  To  save  his  force, 
Crawford  determined  to  retreat,  and 
finally,  with  only  300  men  left,  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  Upper  Sandusky. 
Colonel  Crawford,  however,  was 
found  to  be  missing,  and  it  was  then 
decided  to  continue  the  retreat  to  the 
point  from  which  the  expedition  had 
started,  which  was  reached  on  June 
17.  Crawford  had  remained  behind 
to  wait  for  some  stragglers  to  come 
up,  and  had  been  captured  by  the  Del- 
aware Indians.  Handed  over  to  the 
chiefs,  he  was  tortured  and  burned 
at  the  stake,  and  thus  ended  his  ill- 
fated  expedition.* 


•See  C.  W.  Butterfield,  Crawford? s  Campaign; 
Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  158- 
166;  Moore,  The  Northtoest  under  Three  Flags, 
pp.  267-275;  Ihiim,  Indiana,  pp.  160-161;  King; 
Ohio,  pp.  158-169;  Irvine's  letter  of  July  11,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
iii.,  pp.  622-524. 
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In  June  news  of  the  peace  negotia- 
tions and  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
reached  Detroit,  and  on  August  15 
De  Peyster  sent  an  express  to  Cald- 
well to  cease  operations,  but  before 
the  message  arrived  he  had  inflicted 
a  disastrous  defeat  on  the  Americans 
in  Kentucky.  Caldwell  had  taken  a 
force  of  30  Eangers  and  200  Lake 
Indians,  beside  some  Delawares  and 
Shawanese,  and  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attack  on  Bryan's  Station  in  Ken- 
tucky. Clark's  lieutenant,  Colonel 
John  Todd,  aided  in  resisting  the  at- 
tack, and  then  pursued  the  Indians 
until  the  two  forces  met,  resulting  in 
the  battle  of  Blue  Licks,  in  which 
Todd  and  70  of  his  command  were 
killed,  and  seven  captured,  with  the 
loss  to  the  enemy  of  only  one  Banger 
and  six  Indians.*  Clark  determined 
to  retaliate,  and  in  November  he  and 
Simon  Kenton  at  the  head  of  1,050 
men  attacked  the  Miami  towns, 
burned  crops,  captured  prisoners,  re- 
captured whites,  and  destroyed  the 
establishments  of  the  British  traders. 
This  attack  ended  the  Revolutionary 
war  in  the  Northwest.f 

In  the  latter  part  of  August,  Major 
Ross  made  an  incursion  into  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley,  at  the  head  of  600  regu- 
lars, rangers  and  Indians.  At  Johns- 
town, Colonel  Marinus  Willett  with 


•  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  TTeaf,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
187-207;   Shaler,  Kentucky/,  pp.  83-97. 

t  Moore,  The  Northwest  under  Three  FlagSj  pp. 
275-276;  Shaler,  Kentucky,  p.  91 ;  Dunn,  Indiana, 
p.  161;  Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolutionf 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  294-295;  Roosevelt,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  208- 
210. 


about  350  troops  came  up  with  him, 
but  in  the  ensuing  engagement  part 
of  the  Americans  took  to  flight  Wil- 
lett was  soon  afterward  reinforced 
by  200  militia  and  when  the  battle 
was  renewed  the  British  were  in  turn 
put  to  flight.  Though  Willett  pur- 
sued them,  he  was  unsuccessful  in 
his  attempt  to  capture  or  destroy  the 
force.  The  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
is  not  known,  but  52  prisoners  were 
taken.  Of  the  American  force  13  were 
killed,  23  were  wounded,  and  5  mis- 
sing. Among  the  killed  was  Walter 
Butler,  who  had  become  infamous 
through  the  massacre  at  Cherry  Val- 
ley.* Though  he  pleaded  for  mercy, 
he  was  treated  exactly  as  he  had 
treated  his  prisoners  at  Cherry  Val- 
ley. 

Fearing  that  because  of  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  American  troops  in  Vir- 
ginia the  efforts  of  Congress  and  the 
people  in  general  would  be  relaxed, 
Washington  recommended  vigorous 
preparations  for  another  campaign, 
saying,  **  Whatever  may  be  the  policy 
of  European  courts  during  this  win- 
ter, their  negotiations  will  prove  too 
precarious  a  dependence  for  us  to 
trust  to.  Our  wisdom  should  dictate 
a  serious  preparation  of  war,  and,  in 
that  state,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in 
a  situation  secure  against  every 
evenf  While  in  Philadelphia,  Wash- 
ington secured  the  passage  of  a  reso- 


•9ee  Campbell,  Border  Warfare  of  New  York, 
pp.  208-213;  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  294; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  294-296;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  290-292. 
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Intion  appropriating  money  and  sup- 
plies sufficient  to  maintain  the  mili- 
tary establishment  for  about  a  year. 
The  States  were  requested  to  furnish 
their  quotas  of  troops  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, and  Washington  himself  wrote 
two  circular  letters  to  the  governors 
of  the  various  States.*  These  letters 
were  sent  out  toward  the  close  of 
January,  1782,  and  in  them  Washing- 
ton reminded  the  governors  how  the 
army  had  been  thrown  into  a  fer- 
ment twelve  months  before  because 
of  inability  to  pay  the  troops,  and  by 
lack  of  clothing  and  provisions.  He 
gave  warning  that  the  recent  suc- 
cesses in  Virginia  might  tend  to  cool 
the  ardor  of  the  country  in  prosecut- 
ing the  war;  assured  them  that  a  vig- 
orous prosecution  of  the  war  was  the 
only  thing  that  would  guarantee  the 
independence  of  the  United  States; 
and  exhorted  them  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  would  insure  the  prompt 
payment  of  the  money  requested  by 
Congress.f  A  few  days  later,  he  ad- 
dressed another  note  to  the  States, 
requesting  them  to  complete,  their 
quotas  of  troops,  saying  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  rested  on  their 
vigor  and  decision,  and  that  the  terms 
of  peace,  if  the  enemy  were  disposed 
to  treat,  might  largely  depend  upon 
whether  the  American  army  was  or 
was  not  superior  in  troops  and  equip- 


•See  Sparks,  Life  of  Washingtony  pp.  347-350. 
See  also  Lodge,  Oeorge  Washington,  vol.  i.,  p.  315 
et  seq, 

t  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writvnga,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  226. 


ment  to  the  British.  He  said:  **  I  am 
persuaded  that  only  some  great  oc- 
casion was  wanting,  such  as  the  pres- 
ent movement  exhibits,  to  rekindle 
the  latent  sparks  of  that  patriotic 
fire  into  a  generous  flame,  to  rouse 
again  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  lib- 
erty, which  has  sometimes  seemed  to 
slumber  for  a  while,  into  the  full 
vigor  of  action."* 

Nevertheless,  the  result  was  ex- 
tremely disappointing  to  Washing- 
ton. The  State  legislatures  declared 
that  their  constituents  were  unable  to 
pay  taxes;  and,  instead  of  making 
preparations  to  replenish  the  Conti- 
nental treasury,  several  of  the  States 
were  devising  means  to  draw  money 
from  it.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
States  which  had  imposed  taxes  di- 
rected that  the  necessities  of  the  State 
should  be  supplied  first,  and  that  only 
the  residue  should  be  paid  to  the  Con- 
tinental treasury.  Morris  had  suc- 
ceeded in  greatly  diminishing  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  government,  but 
as  yet  they  were  great  and  must  con- 
tinue so,  even  though  the  means  of 
meeting  these  expenses  failed.  At 
the  beginning  of  1782  there  was  not 
a  dollar  in  the  treasuiy,  and  yet,  as 
Marshall  says,  **  to  the  financier  every 
eye  was  turned;  to  him  the  empty 
hand  of  every  public  creditor  was 
stretched  forth ;  and  against  him,  in- 
stead of  the  state  governments,  the 
complaints  and  imprecations  of  every 
unsatisfied  claimant  were  directed.*' 


•  Hid,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  232,  235. 
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THE  CASE  OF  CAPTAIN  ASGILL. 


Morris  deeply  felt  the  ingratitude  of 
the  country,  but  resolved  not  to 
abandon  the  cause.  In  writing  to 
Washington  to  inform  him  that  the 
taxes  due  in  July  would  not  be  paid 
until  December,  he  said: 

"With  such  gloomy  prospects  as  this  letter 
affords^  I  am  tied  here  to  be  baited  by  continual 
clamorous  demands;  and  for  the  forfeiture  of  all 
that  is  valuable  in  life,  and  which  I  hoped  at 
this  moment  to  enjoy,  I  am  to  be  paid  by  in- 
vective. Scarce  a  day  passes,  in  which  I  am  not 
tempted  to  give  back  into  the  hands  of  Congress 
the  power  they  have  delegated,  and  to  lay  down  a 
burden  which  presses  me  to  the  earth.  Nothing 
prevents  me  but  a  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
which  I  am  obliged  to  struggle  under.  What  may 
be  the  success  of  my  efforts,  God  only  knows;  but 
to  leave  my  post  at  present,  would,  I  know,  be 
ruinous.  This  candid  state  of  my  situation  and 
feelings  I  give  to  your  bosom,  because  you,  who 
have  already  felt  and  suffered  so  much,  will  be 
able  to  sympathize  with  me." 

Toward  the  middle  of  April,  1782, 
Washington  left  Philadelphia  and  re- 
joined the  army  at  headquarters  at 
Newburg.  Upon  his  arrival  there,  he 
was  informed  of  a  shameful  proceed- 
ing which  has  occurred  some  time 
previously.  Captain  Joshua  Huddy, 
commanding  a  body  of  troops  in  Mon- 
mouth County,  had  been  attacked  by 
a  party  of  refugees  from  New  York, 
made  prisoner,  and  closely  confined 
in  New  York.  A  few  days  later  he 
was  led  out  and  hung  with  a  label  on 
his  breast  stating  that  this  was  done 
in  return  for  similar  treatment  to 
some  of  their  number.  Washington 
immediately  took  the  matter  into  con- 
sideration and  laid  it  before  Con- 
gress. He  then  wrote  to  Clinton 
demanding  that  Captain  Lippincott, 
the  perpetrator  of  the  deed,  be  given 


up,  but  as  Clinton  refused  to  comply 
with  this  demand  Washington  de- 
termined upon  retaliation.  He  chose 
Captain  Charles  AsgiU,  a  British 
oflScer  of  equal  rank  with  Captain 
Huddy,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in 
American  hands,  as  the  one  upon 
whom  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Huddy 
should  be  visited.  Both  Clinton  and 
Tarleton  reprobated  Lippincott 's  act, 
but  they  refused  to  surrender  him,  as 
it  was  asserted  that  he  had  only  fol- 
lowed the  orders  of  the  Board  of 
Associated  Loyalists  in  New  York. 
The  matter  was  in  suspense  for  a 
number  of  months,  during  which  time 
AsgiU 's  mother  made  every  effort  to 
save  his  life,  even  soliciting  the  inter- 
ference of  Vergennes,  who  wrote  to 
Washington  in  her  behalf.  Finally, 
Washington  set  Asgill  at  liberty.* 

The  various  States  did  not  send 
in  their  quotas  of  troops  as  promptly 
as  Washington  had  expected,  and  he 
endeavored  to  arouse  the  States  from 
their  apathy  by  a  circular  letter,  but 
with  no  greater  success.  Because 
Congress  had  been  in  arrears  with 
their  pay,  the  soldiers  had  become 
still  more  discontented  and  began  to 
brood  over  their  hardships.  Li  re- 
flecting on  the  ineflBciency  of  Con- 
gress, and  almost  in  despair  of  the 
success   of  the   republican   form   of 


♦Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  302-310; 
Heath's  Memoirs,  pp.  30ft-316  (Abbatt's  ed.)  ; 
Sparks,  Life  of  Waahingtont  pp.  350-352;  Lodge, 
Oeorge  Washington^  vol.  i..  pp.  318-322;  Irving, 
Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  420-423.  See 
also  the  various  letters  regarding  this  quoted  in 
Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  207  ei  seq. 
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government,  they  began  to  consider 
placing  supreme  authority  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  Their  sentiments 
were  presented  to  Washington  in  a 
very  able  letter,  stating  the  present 
condition  of  affairs,  and  setting  forth 
the  defects  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion as  it  existed  at  that  time.  This 
letter  closes  with  the  following  re- 
marks : 

"  This  nrast  have  shown  to  all,  and  to  military 
men  in  particular,  the  weakness  of  republics,  and 
the  exertions  the  army  have  been  able  to  make  by 
being  under  a  proper  head.  Therefore,  I  little 
doubt,  that,  when  the  benefits  of  a  mixed  govern- 
ment are  pointed  out,  and  duly  considered,  such 
will  be  readily  adopted.  In  this  case,  it  will,  I 
believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the  same  abilities 
which  have  led  us  through  difficulties,  apparently 
insurmountable  by  human  power,  to  victory  and 
glory,  those  qualities  that  have  merited  and  ob- 
tained the  imiversal  esteem  and  veneration  of  an 
army,  would  be  most  likely  to  conduct  and  direct 
us  in  the  smoother  paths  of  peace.  Some  people 
have  so  connected  the  ideas  of  tyranny  and  mon- 
archy, as  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  requisite  to  give  the  head 
of  such  a  constitution  as  I  propose  some  title 
apparently  more  moderate;  but,  if  all  things 
were  once  adjusted,  I  believe  strong  argument.^ 
might  be  produced  for  admitting  the  name  of 
Kino,  which  I  conceive  would  be  attended  with 
some  material  advantages."* 

In  answering  this  communication, 
Washington  said: 

"Newbubo,  22  Mipyy  1782. 
"Sir, 

"  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment, I  have  read  with  attention  the  senti- 
ments you  have  submitted  to  my  perusal.  Be 
assured,  sir,  no  occurrence  in  the  course  of  the 
war  has  given  me  more  painful  sensations,  than 
your  information  of  there  being  such  ideas  ex- 
isting in  the  army  as  you  have  expressed,  and 
I  must  view  with  abhorrence,  and  reprehend  with 
severity.  For  the  present,  the  communication  of 
them  will  rest  in  my  own  bosom,  unless  some 


further   agitation  of   the   matter   shall  make   a 
disclosure  necessary. 

**I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part 
of  my  conduct  could  have  given  encouragement 
to  an  address,  which  to  me  seems  big  with  the 
greatest  mischiefs  that  can  befall  my  country. 
If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the  knowledge  of  my- 
self, you  could  not  have  found  a  person  to  whom 
your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the 
same  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must 
add,  that  no  man  possesses  a  more  sincere  wish 
to  see  ample  justice  done  to  the  army  than  I  do; 
and  as  far  as  my  powers  and  influence,  in  a 
constitutional  way,  extend,  they  shall  be  em- 
ployed, to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities,  to  effect  it, 
should  there  be  any  occasion.  Let  me  conjure 
you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your 
country,  concern  for  yourself  and  posterity,  or 
respect  for  me,  to  banish  these  thoughts  from 
your  mind,  and  never  communicate,  as  from 
yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  like 
nature. 

"I  am,  sir,  &c., 

"  Gboboe  Washington.*'  * 

Meanwhile,  having  an  army  of  but 
10,000  men,  Washington  had  been 
unable  to  undertake  offensive  opera- 
tions, and  the  summer  passed  away  in 
inactivity.  General  Carleton  also  re- 
mained quiet  in  New  York,  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  Early  in  August  Washing- 
ton was  informed  by  Carleton  and 
Digby  that  negotiations  for  peace 
had  been  opened  at  Paris;  that  the 
independence  of  the  United  States 
would  be  acknowledged ;  that  Laurens 
had  been  set  at  liberty ;  and  that  pass- 
ports would  be  given  to  such  Ameri- 
cans as  had  been  detained  prisoners 
in  England.f    Carleton  also  wrote  to 


^Sparks,  Life  of  Washingtony  p.  354. 
Vol.  Ill  — 19 


•See  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  vlii.,  pp.  300-302;  and  his  Life  of  Washing- 
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Washington,  stating  that  he  saw  no 
reason  for  continuing  the  contest, 
and  therefore  disapproved  of  fur- 
ther hostilities  either  on  sea  or  land, 
saying  that  these  **  could  only  tend 
to  multiply  the  miseries  of  indi- 
viduals, without  a  possible  advan- 
tage to  either  nation. ''  He  added 
that  he  had  withheld  the  dis- 
patching of  Indian  parties  against  the 
frontiers  and  had  recalled  those 
already  in  the  field.  As  a  result  of 
these  communications  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, the  French  minister 
in  America  became  jealous,  and  in 
order  to  put  at  rest  any  feeling  in  the 
matter,  Congress  renewed  its  resolu- 
tion  **  to  enter  into  no  discussion  of 
any  overtures  for  pacification,  but  in 
confidence  and  in  concert  with  his 
most  Christian  majesty.^* 

On  April  12,  1782,  the  French  fleet 
under  De  Grasse  was  defeated  by  the 
English  fleet  under  Rodney,  thus  giv- 
ing security  to  the  British  West  India 
Islands,  and  it  was  feared  that  be- 
cause of  this  the  negotiations  for 
peace  might  be  protracted  and  pos- 
sibly broken  off  altogether,  and  that 
hostilities  might  even  be  renewed.* 
The  conmianding  oflfioers  had  contem- 
plated a  reduction  of  the  army,  but 
because  of  the  neglect  of  the  States 
in  furnishing  money  to  the  Conti- 
nental Treasury,  there  was  no  means 
of  paying  the  officers  and  troops,  and 


•  For  the  operations  of  the  French  and  English 
in  other  parts  of  the  world,  see  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  604-623, 
and  authorities  cited. 


indeed,  hardly  enough  could  be  ob- 
tained to  furnish  supplies  for  the 
army.  Washington  thereupon  wrote 
a  note  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  in 
which  he  said: 

"While  I  premise  that  no  one  I  have  seen 
or  heard  of  appears  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
reducing  the  army  as  circumstances  may  require; 
yet  I  cannot  help  fearing  the  result  of  the  meas- 
ure in  contemplation,  under  present  circum- 
stances,  when  I  see  such  a  ntmiber  of  men,  goaded 
by  a  thousand  stings  of  reflection  on  the  past, 
and  of  anticipation  on  the  future,  about  to  be 
turned  into  the  world,  soured  by  penury,  and 
what  they  call  the  ingratitude  of  the  public;  in- 
volved in  debts,  without  one  farthing  of  money  to 
carry  them  home,  after  having  spent  the  flower 
of  their  days,  and,  many  of  them,  their  patri- 
monies, in  establishing  the  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  their  country;  and  having  suffered  every- 
thing which  human  nature  is  capable  of  enduring 
on  this  side  of  death.  I  repeat  it,  when  I  reflect 
on  these  irritating  circumstances,  unattended  by 
one  thing  to  soothe  their  feelings,  or  brighten  the 
gloomy  prospect,  I  cannot  avoid  apprehending  that 
a  train  of  evils  will  follow,  of  a  serious  and  dis- 
tressing nature.    •     ♦     • 

*'  I  wish  not  to  heighten  the  shades  of  the  pic- 
ture, so  far  as  the  real  life  would  justify  me 
in  doing,  or  I  would  give  anecdotes  of  patriotism 
and  distress,  which  have  scarcely  ever  been  par- 
alleled, never  surpassed,  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. But  you  may  rely  upon  it,  the  patience 
and  long  sufferance  of  this  army  are  almost  ex- 
hausted, and  there  never  was  so  great  a  spirit  of 
discontent  as  at  this  instant.  While  in  the  field 
it  may  be  kept  from  breaking  out  into  acts  of 
outrage;  but  when  we  retire  into  winter  quarters 
(unless  the  storm  be  previously  dissipated,)  I 
cannot  be  at  ease  respecting  the  consequences. 
It  is  high  time  for  a  peace."  * 

While  inactivity  prevailed  in  the 
North  to  a  great  degree,  operations 
were  still  being  carried  on  in  the 
South.  General  St.  Clair,  who  con- 
ducted the  reinforcements  from  York- 
town  toward  the  South,  reached  Gen- 

•  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  432- 
433. 
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eral  Greene's  headquarters  early  in 
January.  He  had  been  instructed  to 
invest  the  British  post  at  Wilmington 
on  his  way  down,  but,  before  he  ar- 
rived at  that  place,  the  British  garri- 
son evacuated,  and  he  was  not  de- 
tained there.  Because  of  the  casu- 
alties of  a  long  march,  the  force  under 
St.  Clair  had  considerably  diminished 
and  did  little  more  than  supply  the 
vacancies  in  Greene's  army,  occa- 
sioned by  tiie  discharge  of  those 
soldiers  whose  terms  expired  on  the 
last  day  of  December.  Upon  St 
Clair's  arrival,  Greene  sent  General 
Wayne  across  the  Santee  to  protect 
Georgia.  General  Sir  Alfred  Clarke, 
commanding  the  British  troops  in 
that  province,  numbering  about  1,000 
regulars  in  addition  to  the  militia, 
concentrated  his  force  at  Savannah. 
While  Wayne  was  engaged  in  watch- 
ing the  movements  of  the  British,  a 
strong  party  of  Creek  Indians  at- 
tacked his  force  on  May  24,  and 
Wayne  barely  saved  it  from  total  an- 
nihilation. This  conflict  terminated 
the  war  in  Georgia.  On  July  11  Sa- 
vannah was  evacuated,  and  Wayne 
thereupon  rejoined  General  Greene.* 
Because  of  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing provisions,  great  discontent  pre- 
vailed in  the  American  army,  and 
finally  resulted  in  a  treasonable  cor- 
respondence between  the  Pennsyl- 
vania troops  and  the  British.    Ofie  of 


the  objects  of  this  intercourse  was  to 
seize  General  Greene  and  deliver  him 
to  a  detachment  of  British  which 
would  march  out  from  Charleston  for 
that  purpose.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, the  design  was  discovered  in 
time,  and  the  chief  conspirator  was 
condenmed  and  executed.  Toward  the 
end  of  April,  a  number  of  desertions 
from  the  army  occurred  in  conse- 
quence of  the  ungrateful  treatment  of 
Congress.f 

Though  the  intention  of  evacuating 
Charleston  was  announced  as  early  as 
August  7,  General  Leslie  continued  to 
occupy  the  city  until  December  14, 
and  during  this  time  proposed  to  Gen- 
eral Greene  that  hostilities  be  sus- 
pended. The  latter  was  strongly  in- 
clined to  adopt  this  course,  but  did 
not  consider  that  he  possessed  author- 
ity to  enter  into  a  definite  arrange- 
ment with  that  end  in  view,  deeming 
this  a  matter  for  the  civil  authorities. 
Leslie  offered  also  to  pay  for  the  rice 
and  other  provisions  sent  into  the 
town;  but  on  the  other  hand,  he 
threatened  to  take  them  by  force  and 
without  compensation  if  they  were 
withheld.  General  Greene  suspected 
that  this  was  a  subterfuge  to  collect 
in  Charleston  a  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  the  army  during  its  operations 
against  the  French  West  Indies,  and 
therefore  he  declined  to  allow  any 
such  arrangement  to  be  made.     The 


•stills,  Wayne  and  the  Pennaylixinia  Line;  pp. 
286-291;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  323  (Abbatt's  ed.) ; 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  534-635. 


•See  Greene,  Life  of  Greene,  pp.  365-369; 
Caldwell,  Life  of  Greene,  p.  363. 

t  Leasing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  670-571. 
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British  thereupon  made  a  niunber  of 
foraging  incursions  into  the  country, 
and  a  number  of  skirmishes  took 
place  between  them  and  the  Ameri- 
cans. Though  none  of  these  skir- 
mishes were  of  importance  in  them- 
selves, still  the  American  army  suf- 
fered a  severe  loss  when,  during  an 
engagement  on  August  27,  Lieuten- 
ant-colonel John  Laurens  was  killed.* 
Shortly  afterward  Captain  Wilmot 
attacked  a  party  of  British  soldiers 
at  James  Island,  near  Fort  Johnson, 
but  during  the  skirmish  the  captain 
and  a  number  of  men  were  killed,  and 
the  rest  retreated.f  This  was  the 
last  battle  of  the  Bevolution4 

Toward  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, the  French  troops  left  Virginia 
and  joined  the  American  forces  on 

•  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  313.  See  also 
Greene's  letter,  in  Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  voL  iii.,  pp.  529-530;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  571-673. 

t  Lossing,  p.  573. 

t "  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  loss  of  lives 
in  the  various  armies  of  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  war,  is  not  less  than  seventy  thousand. 
The  numbers  who  died  on  board  of  the  horrid 
prison-shipe  of  the  enemy  cannot  be  calculated. 
It  is,  however,  confidently  asserted,  that  no  less 
than  eleven  thousand  of  our  brave  soldiers 
died  on  board  the  one  called  the  Jersey 
prison-ship  only  I  This  dreadful  mortality 
is  universally  attributed  to  the  cruel  treat- 
ment which  they  received  while  crowded  to- 
gether in  close  confinement.  The  loss  to 
Great  Britain  is  two  large  armies  captured 
by  the  United  States,  exclusively  of  many  thou- 
sands killed  and  taken  in  various  actions  during 
the  war;  thirteen  colonies  dismembered  from  her; 
and  an  increase  of  her  national  debt,  in  seven 
years,  £120,000,000.  The  United  States  have 
gained  that  independence  and  liberty  for  which 
they  contended,  and  find  their  debt  to  be  less 
than  $45,000,000,  which  is  short  of  £10,000,000 
sterling."— Thacher,  Military  Journal,  p.  344. 


the  Hudson.  In  October  they  marched 
to  Boston,  and  near  the  end  of  the 
year  embarked  for  the  West  Indies. 
Washington  returned  to  Newbnrg, 
which  continued  to  be  his  headquar- 
ters until  the  final  disbandment  of  the 
army.  While  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  any  further  engagements  should 
take  place,  still  Washington,  in  order 
to  pacify  the  soldiers,  and  prevent 
any  outbreak  on  their  part  as  a  result 
of  irritation  because  of  the  poor  treat- 
ment by  Congress,  continued  to  re- 
main with  the  army  until  the  very 
end.  Eegarding  the  discontentment 
among  the  soldiers  at  this  time,  Mar- 
shall speaks  as  follows:  **  To  judge 
rightly  of  the  motives  which  produced 
this  uneasy  temper  in  the  army,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  recollect,  that  the 
resolution  of  October,  1780,  granting 
half -pay  for  life  to  the  officers,  stood 
on  the  mere  faith  of  a  government, 
possessing  no  funds  enabling  it  to 
perform  its  engagements.  From 
requisitions  alone,  to  be  made  on 
sovereign  states,  supplies  were  to  be 
drawn,''  and  during  the  time  that 
dangers  threatened  the  army,  the  ill- 
success  of  these  resolutions  **  fur- 
nished malancholy  presages  of  their 
unproductiveness  in  time  of  peace. '^ 
Furthermore,  **  the  disposition  mani- 
fested by  Congress  was  so  un- 
friendly to  the  half -pay  establishment 
as  to  extinguish  the  hope,  that  any 
funds  they  might  acquire  would  be  ap- 
plied to  that  object.  Since  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation which  require  the  concur- 
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rence  of  nine  States  to  any  act  appro- 
priating money,  had  been  adopted; 
and  nine  States  had  never  been  in 
favor  of  the  measure/'  It  was  also 
well  known  that  the  majority  of  the 
members  of  Congress  opposed  this 
method  of  compensating  the  army 
officers,  and  it  was  but  natural  that 
inquietude  among  the  officers  should- 
increase  as  the  time  for  disbanding 
the  army  approached.* 

Meanwhile  Congress  had  been 
laboring  with  the  finances.  It  was 
estimated  that  $8,000,000  would  be  re- 
quired during  1783,  beside  $1,200,000 
to  pay  the  interest  on  the  domestic 
debt.  A  call  for  the  latter  amount 
had  already  been  put  in,  the  quota  of 
each  State,  in  the  first  place,  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  public 
creditors  resident  in  it,  while  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  was  only  to  receive  the 
balance.  When  Congress  met  in  No- 
vember, 1782,  with  Elias  Boudinot  of 
New  Jersey  as  President,  the  Penn- 
sylvania Assembly  complained  of  the 
neglect  of  Congress  in  liquidating  and 
providing  for  the  domestic  debt,  and 
intimated  that  the  Assembly  would 
apply  the  receipts  from  the  Federal 
taxes  just  levied  in  that  State  toward 
paying  the  Federal  creditors  therein 
resident.  Congress  thereupon  ap- 
pointed commissioners  for  each  State 
to  audit,  settle,  and  reduce  to  specie 
value,  in  accordance  with  the  official 
scale  of  depreciation,  aU  outstanding 


claims  in  the  old  paper  currency  for 
supplies  furnished,  services  rendered 
or  money  advances  made  to  the  gov- 
ernment or  expended  on  Federal  ac- 
count. Commissioners  were  also  ap- 
pointed to  settle  the  accounts  of  the 
old  treasury,  war  and  marine  boards, 
of  the  various  army  departments,  and 
of  the  agents,  commercial  correspond- 
ents and  other  commissioners  in 
Europe.  Pennsylvania,  therefore,  in 
view  of  the  willingness  of  Congress 
to  settle  its  accounts,  decided  to  with- 
hold the  threatened  action. 

In  the  meantime  the  majority  of 
the  States  had  reluctantly  assented  to 
the  proposed  import  duty  of  5  per 
cent.*  Georgia  had  just  been  re- 
stored to  the  Union  and  had  not  yet 
considered  the  subject.  Rhode  Island, 
however,  refused  to  give  her  assent 
to  the  measure,  stating  that  the  tax 
was  unequal,  that  it  would  bear  hard- 
est on  commercial  States  and  particu- 
larly Rhode  Island,  and  that  it  was 
dangerous  to  trust  its  collection  to 
Federal  officers  not  known  nor  even 
accountable  to  the  State  govern- 
ments, t  Hamilton  prepared  an  an- 
swer to  these  objections,^  and  a  com- 


•MarBhall,   Life  of   Washington,   vol.    iv.,   p. 
S80. 


•  See  Dallas,  Lo/wa  of  Pennsylvania,  vol.  i.,  p. 
890;  Wilson,  Acta  of  New  Jersey,  p.  101;  Journal 
of  the  [Va,]  House  of  Delegates,  May  30,  1781; 
Hening's  8tatutes-at-Large,  voL  x.,  p.  459;  Jour- 
naZa  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  594,  600,  674; 
Oberholtser,  Life  of  Robert  Morris,  pp,  184-187. 

t  Rhode  Island  Records,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  487,  612, 
682-684;  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation 
of  the  Union,  pp.  72-82;  Staples,  Rhode  Island 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  p.  400. 

X  Journals  of  Congress,  voL  iv.,  p.  200;  Lodge, 
Alexander  Hamilton,  p.  39. 
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mittee  was  appointed  to  proceed  to 
Rhode  Island  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  arguments  con- 
tained in  Hamilton's  answer;  but  be- 
fore they  had  started,  word  was  re- 
ceived that  the  Virginia  Assembly  had 
repealed  its  act  assenting  to  the  pro- 
posed duty,  also  declaring  that  the 
State  was  unable  to  pay  more  than  a 
small  part  of  the  Federal  requisitions 
made  upon  her.*  The  Rhode  Island 
delegation  therefore  returned,  and 
two  days  later  was  discharged  from 
its  mission.t 

By  January,  1783,  the  Treasury 
had  received  Only  $420,000  of  the 
$8,000,000  required  by  Congress  from 
the  States.t  Morris  had  $400,000  of 
outstanding  Treasury  notes  to  meet 
shortly,  and  as  the  French  and  Hol- 
land loans  had  been  exhausted  he  had 
been  forced  to  overdraw  on  the  Amer- 
ican bankers  abroad  to  the  extent 
of  3,500,000  livres  or  about  $600,000. 
The  only  resources  on  which  Morris 
could  rely  to  meet  these  drafts  were 
the  produce  of  a  Dutch  loan  lately 


•  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegatee,  pp.  65-58; 
Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  x.,  pp.  459,  451,  vol.  xi., 
p.  171;  also  Oberholtzer,  Life  of  Morris,  p.  192; 
Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  36  et  seq, 

t  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of 
the  Union,  p.  82. 

t  "  Imagine,"  said  Morris,  "  the  situation  of  a 
man  who  is  to  direct  the  finances  of  a  country 
almost  without  revenue  (for  such  you  will  per- 
ceive this  to  be)  surrounded  by  creditors  whose 
distresses,  while  they  increase  their  clamors, 
render  it  more  difficult  to  appease  them ;  an  army 
ready  to  disband  or  mutiny;  a  government  whose 
sole  authority  consists  in  the  power  of  framing 
recommendations." — Wharton,  Diplomatic  Corre' 
spondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  p.  203. 


opened  by  Adams,  and  the  friendship 
of  France,*  which  had  resulted  in 
the  loan  already  mentioned  of  $1,- 
100,000,  though  Morris  did  not  as  yet 
know  of  this.  Before  making  further 
drafts,  Morris  asked  the  sanction  of 
Congress,  which  on  January  10, 
1783,  was  given,!  and  he  was  there- 
fore able,  by  the  sale  of  additional 
drafts,  to  send  a  month's  pay  to  the 
army. 

During  the  interval,  however,  be- 
cause the  army  accounts  had  remained 
unliquidated,  there  was  great  discon- 
tent in  the  army.  It  had  been  suf- 
ficiently difficult  to  provide  for  the 
bare  subsistence  of  the  army  without 
paying  for  services  rendered,  and 
Morris  had  been  compelled,  because 
of  the  lack  of  money,  and  in  order  to 
secure  three  months*  credit,  to  make 
an  advance  of  30  per  cent,  on  his  con- 
tract for  army  supplies. J  Many  of 
the  army  officers,  being  destitute  of 
private  means,  had  become  deeply  in 
debt  and  were  thus  reduced  to  great 
distress.  Soon  after  going  into 
winter  quarters,  the  army  officers 
sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  on  the 
subject  of  their  accounts.  General  Mc- 
Dougall  and  Colonels  Aaron  Ogden 
and  John  Brooks  being  deputized  to 
present  the  memorial.  This  occurred 
in  December,  1782.  The  **  Address 
and  Petition*'  was  well  calculated  to 


*  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con* 
stitution,  p.  67. 

t  Sumner,  Robert  Morris,  p.  88  et  seq,;  Secret 
Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  253. 

X  Oberholtzer,  Life  of  Robert  Morris,  p.  118. 
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secure  definite  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  *  It  strongly  urged  the 
commutation  of  the  half -pay  stipula- 
ted in  the  resolution  of  October,  1780,  t 
not  only  because  it  was  right  and  just, 
but  also  because  the  troops  were  suf- 
fering from  extreme  hardship 
through  poverty.  The  Address  con- 
cluded as  follows :  **  It  would  be  crim- 
inal in  the  oflScers  to  conceal  the  gen- 
eral dissatisfaction  which  prevails, 
and  is  gaining  ground  in  the  army, 
from  the  pressure  of  evils  and  inju- 
ries, which,  in  the  course  of  seven  long 
years,  have  made  their  condition,  in 
many  instances,  wretched.  They 
therefore  entreat,  that  Congress,  to 
convince  the  army  and  the  world,  that 
the  independence  of  America  shall  not 
be  placed  on  the  ruin  of  any  particu- 
lar class  of  her  citizens,  will  point  out 
a  mode  of  immediate  redress.*^  Con- 
gress was  plainly  told  that  further 
experiment  on  the  patience  of  the 
soldiers  would  be  perilous  in  the  ex- 
treme.J 

Undoubtedly  some  of  the  members 
of  Congress  were  disposed  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  oflScers,  and  they  felt 
deeply  regarding  the  treatment  ac- 
corded them;  a  large  number  of  the 
members  wished  to  act  in  a  truly  na- 
tional spirit  and  manner,  and  faith- 
fully to  discharge  all  the  obligations 


•See  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  59-60;  Brooks, 
Life  of  Know,  p.  168. 

f  Journal  of  Congress,  October  21,  1780,  vol. 
vi.,  p.  336.  See  also  Curtis,  Constitutional  His- 
tory, vol.  i.,  p.  108  et  seq. 

t  Journal  of  Congrese,  April  29,  1783,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  225-228. 


of  the  confederacy.  But  the  majority 
felt  otherwise  on  the  subject.  They 
were  jealous  of  State  rights  and  State 
sovereignty,  and  opposed  the  liquida- 
tion of  debts  due  the  soldiers  from 
the  Continental  treasury,  urging  in- 
stead that  unsettled  accounts  be 
transferred  to  the  States  for  pay- 
ment.* A  resolve  was  passed  recog- 
nizing the  claims  of  the  public  credit- 
ors, though  no  method  of  making  pay- 
ments of  the  same  was  suggested. 
Throughout  the  winter.  Congress 
acted  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner, and  as  late  as  March,  1783,  noth- 
ing had  been  done  to  adjust  the 
matter,  t 

The  army  oflScers  were  highly  in- 
dignant at  the  course  pursued  by 
Congress  and  called  for  more  ener- 
getic measures.  Hamilton  believed 
that  Washington  was  daily  growing 
more  unpopular  because  he  disliked 
unlawful  measures,  and  that  leading 
characters  were  doing  everything 
possible  to  undermine  his  influence. 
Hamilton  and  others  were  not  alto- 
gether sorry  to  see  the  army  rest- 
less,J  because  they  thought  that  thus 
Congress  and  the  States  would  be 
brought  to  their  senses.  Hamilton 
wrote  patronizingly  to  Washington 
that  the  **  claims  of  the  army,  urged 
with  moderation,  but  with  firmness, 
may  operate  with  those  weak  minds 


•See  note  in  Curtis,  History  of  the  Constitu- 
tion,  vol.  i.,  pp.  194-199. 

t  See  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  61-69. 

t  Hamilton's  ed.  of  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  !., 
pp.  346-348. 
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which  are  influenced  by  their  appre- 
hensions more  than  by  their  judg- 
ments, so  as  to  produce  a  concurrence 
in  the  measures  which  the  exigencies 
of  affairs  demand.''  He  also  hoped 
that  Washington's  influence  would 
keep  *^  a  complaining  and  suffering 
army  within  the  bounds  of  modera- 
tion."* Gouverneur  Morris  took  a 
more  dangerous  tone,  for  he  almost 
hoped  the  army  would  revolt.  Writ- 
ing to  Jay  he  said:  **  The  army  have 
swords  in  their  hands.  You  know 
enough  of  the  history  of  mankind  to 
know  much  more  than  I  have  said, 
and  possibly  much  more  than  they 
themselves  yet  think  of.  I  will  add, 
however,  that  I  am  glad  to  see  things 
in  their  present  train.  Depend  on  it, 
good  will  arise  from  the  situation  to 
which  we  are  hastening,*  *  *  although 
I  think  it  probable  that  much  of  con- 
vulsion will  ensue,  yet  it  must  termi- 
nate in  giving  government  that  power 
without  which  government  is  but  a 
name."t  Evidently  the  idea  of  Ham- 
ilton and  Morris  was  to  have  the 
army  threaten  in  such  a  way  that 
Congress  would  take  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  form  a  more  perfect  union 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  the 
soldiers  by  paying  them. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  situation 
at  Newburg  was  daily  becoming  more 
serious.  On  March  10,  1783,  a  notice 
of  a  meeting  was  circulated  in  the 
camp,  not  only  fixing  the  time  but 
also  setting  forth  the  object.    On  the 

•  Ihid,  p.  328. 

tSparks,  Q^uvemeur  Morris,  vol.  L,  p.  249. 


same  day  an  anonymous  ** Address'' 
to  the  army  was  issued,  this  being  the 
first  of  the  famous  **  Newburg  Ad- 
dresses."* Washington  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  see  that  this  meeting,  if  held 
under  the  present  excited  conditions, 
would  result  in  nothing  good,  and 
therefore  interposed.  He  forbade 
the  meeting  of  the  soldiers  at  the  call 
of  an  anoymous  notice,  but  directed 
that  the  oflScers  meet  on  the  15th  to 
hear  the  report  of  their  couMnittee 
and  to  formulate  such  plans  as  were 
considered  necessary.  The  next  day 
another  of  the  **  Newburg  Ad- 
dresses "  was  issued,  in  which  it  was 
claimed  that  Washington  favored  the 
contemplated  proceedings.  Wash- 
ington plainly  perceived  the  necessity 
of  his  presence  at  the  meeting,  at 
which  time  he  should  exert  all  his  in- 
fluence to  secure  moderation  in  the 
proceedings.  He  warmly  sympathized 
with  the  army,  but  knew  at  the  same 
time  that  rash  action  would  only 
bring  shame  and  disgrace  upon  it. 
He  therefore  reasoned  with  the  offi- 
cers to  secure  from  them  premises  to 
adopt  moderate  measures. 
When  the  officers  convened  on  the 


•  These  addresses  were  written  by  Major,  after- 
wards Greneral  John  Armstrong  (the  younger) 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Gates.  The  first  and 
principal  one  will  be  found  in  Appendix  II.  at 
the  end  of  the  present  chapter.  See  also  Thacher, 
Military  Journal,  p.  321  et  aeq,;  Brooks,  Life  of 
Knox,  p.  172;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  voL  iv., 
p.  436  et  seq.;  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writ- 
ings, vol.  viii.,  pp.  555-658;  Hatch,  Administra* 
tion  of  the  American  Revolutionary  Army,  pp.  161, 
197-199;  Sparks,  Life  of  Oouvemeur  Morris,  vol. 
i.,  p.  253. 
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15th,  General  Gates  was  placed  in  a 
chair,  and  Washington  then  arose  to 
speak  to  them,  **  My  eyes,*^  he  said, 
"  have  grown  dim  in  my  country's 
service,  but  I  never  doubted  of  its 
justice/'  He  then  read  the  address 
which  he  had  prepared,*  and  gave 
them  much  wise  and  earnest  advice, 
saying  that  they  should  not  tarnish 
the  good  name  earned  in  so  many 
hard  fought  battles  by  rash  and  hasty 
action.  Pledging  himself  to  use  his 
utmost  endeavors  in  their  behalf,  he 
urged  that  they  rely  upon  the  faith 
of  the  United  States,  which,  he  said, 
would  undoubtedly  be  sacredly  pre- 
.  served.t  When  he  had  finished  his 
addresSjJ  tears  were  in  many  eyes 
and  he  was  allowed  to  depart  in 
silence.  II  No  word  of  opposition  to 
his  paternal  counsel  was  spoken,  and 
resolves  were  adopted  in  accordance 
with    the    spirit   manifested   in   his 


*See  Appendix  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter.  See  also  Thacher,  MiHtary  Journal^  pp. 
325-329 ;  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  18(^ 
183;  Sparks^  Life  of  Washington,  p.  361  6<  seq.; 
Irving,  vol,  iv.,  p.  440  ei  seq. 

t  Lodge,  George  Washington,  vol.  !.,  p.  327. 
See  ako  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  His- 
tory, pp.  109-112. 

t "  It  waa  happy  for  the  army  end  country, 
that  when  hia  Excellency  had  finished  and  with- 
drawn, no  one  rose  and  observed :  *  That  General 
Washington  was  about  to  quit  the  military  line 
laden  with  honor,  and  that  he  had  a  considerable 
estate  to  support  him  with  dignity,  but  that  their 
case  was  very  different.'  Had  such  ideas  been 
thrown  out,  and  properly  enlarged  upon,  the 
meeting  would  probably  have  concluded  very  dif- 
ferently." Gordon,  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  vol.  iii.,  p.  361. 

II  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  70-74;  Quincy,  Memoir 
of  Major  Shaw,  p.  104 ;  Lossing,  Life  of  Schuyler, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  427,  note. 


address.  It  was  declared  that  the 
army  still  had  unshaken  confidence 
in  the  justice  of  Continental  Congress 
and  the  country  at  large,  and  "  viewed 
with  abhorrence,  and  rejected  with 
disdain,  the  infamous  proposition 
contained  in  the  late  anonymous  ad- 
dress to  the  officers  of  the  army.''* 
Mr.  Curtis  says:  **  Even  at  this  dis- 
tant day  the  peril  of  that  crisis  can 
scarcely  be  contemplated  without  a 
shudder.  Had  the  commander-in- 
chief  been  other  than  Washington, 
had  the  leading  officers  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  been  less  than  the 
noblest  of  patriots,  the  land  would 
have  been  deluged  with  the  blood  of 
a  civil  war.  But  men  who  had  suf- 
fered what  the  great  officers  of 
the  Revolution  had  suffered,  had 
learned  the  lesson  of  self-control 
which  suffering  teaches.  The  hard 
school  of  adversity  in  which  they 
had  passed  so  many  years  made 
them  sensible  to  an  appeal,  which 
only  such  a  chief  as  Washington 
could  make.^'t  On  March  18,  1783, 
in  accordance  with  his  promise,  Wash- 
ington wrote  an  energetic  letter  to 
Congres«:|:  in  which  he  says:  **  The 
result  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 
convention  of  the  officers,  which  I 
have  the  honor  of  enclosing  to  your 


•Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  829-331, 
where  the  entire  resolution  is  given.  See  also 
Lossing,  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution,  voL  i.,  pp. 
674-679;  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  p.  173. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol  i.,  pp.  113- 
114. 

t  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
viii.,  p.  396. 
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Excellency,  for  the  inspection  of  Con- 
gress, will,  I  flatter  myself,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  last  glorious  proof  of 
patriotism  which  could  have  been 
given,  by  men  who  aspired  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  patriot  army,  and  will 
not  only  confirm  their  claim  to  the 
justice,  but  will  increase  their  title  to 
the  gratitude,  of  their  country/'  His 
concluding  words  are: 

"  If,  besides  the  simple  payment  of  their  wa^s, 
a  further  compensation  is  not  due  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  sacrifices  of  the  officers,  then  have  I  been 
mistaken  indeed.  If  the  whole  army  have  not 
merited  whatever  a  grateful  people  can  bestow, 
then  have  I  been  beguiled  by  prejudice,  and  built 
opinion  on  the  basis  of  error.  If  this  country 
should  not,  in  the  event,  perform  everything 
which  has  been  requested  in  the  late  memorials 
to  Congress,  then  will  my  belief  become  vain, 
and  the  hope  that  has  been  excited  void  of  founda- 
tion. And  if,  as  has  been  suggested,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inflaming  their  passions,  the  officers  of 
the  army  are  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  this 


Bevolution;  if,  retiring  from  the  field,  they  are 
to  grow  old  in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  con- 
tempt ;  if  they  are  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire 
of  dependency,  and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of 
that  life  to  charity  which  has  hitherto  been  spent 
in  honor;  then  shall  I  have  learned  what  ingrat- 
itude is;  then  shall  I  have  realized  a  tale  which 
will  embitter  every  moment  of  my  future  life. 
But  I  am  under  no  such  apprehensions;  a 
country  rescued  by  their  arms  from  Impending 
ruin,  will  never  leave  unpaid  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude." • 

On  March  22, 1783,  Congress  there- 
fore passed  resolutions  providing 
that  the  half  pay  for  life  granted  to 
the  soldiers  should  be  commuted  to 
five  years'  full  pay  after  the  dose  of 
the  war,t  to  be  received  at  the  option 
of  Congress  or  in  securities  given  to 
other  creditors  of  the  United  States. 
By  the  following  July  the  accounts  of 
the  army  were  finally  made  up  and 
adjusted-^ 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXXII. 

I.   THE  NBWBUKG  ADDRESSES. 


TO  THB  0FFICBB8 

GeivtusmxN!  a  fellow-soldier,  whose  interest 
and  affections  bind  him  strongly  to  you  —  whose 
past  sufferings  have  been  as  great,  and  whose 
future  fortune  may  be  as  desperate,  as  yours  — 
would  beg  leave  to  address  you. 

Age  has  its  claims,  and  rank  is  not  without  its 
pretensions  to  advise,  but,  though  unsupported 
by  both,  he  flatters  himself  that  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  sincerity  and  experience  will  neither  be 
unheard  nor  unregarded. 

Like  many  of  you,  he  loved  private  life,  and 
left  it  with  regret.  He  left  it,  determined  to  re- 
tire from  the  field,  with  the  necessity  that  called 
him  to  it,  and  not  till  then  —  not  till  the  enemies 
of  his  country,  the  slaves  of  power,  and  the  hire- 
lings of  injustice,  were  compelled  to  abandon 
their  schemes,  and  acknowledge  America  as  ter- 
rible in  arms  as  she  had  been  humble  in  remon- 
strance-    With  this  object  in  view,  he  has  long 


OF  THB  ARirr. 

shared  in  your  toils  and  mingled  in  your  dangers. 
He  has  felt  the  cold  hand  of  poverty  without  a 
murmur,  and  has  seen  the  insolence  of  wealth 
without  a  sigh.  But  too  much  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  wishes,  and  sometimes  weak  enough 
to  mistake  desire  for  opinion,  he  has  till  lately  — 
very  lately  —  believed  in  the  justice  of  his  country. 
He  hoped  that,  as  the  clouds  of  adversity  scat- 
tered, and  as  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  better 


♦  Irving,  Life  of  WaahmgUm,  voi  iv.,  pp.  446- 
447. 

f  Journals  of  Congress,  March  22,  1783;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  vi.,  p.  75;  Thacher,  MiUtary  Journal, 
pp.  331-332;  Hamilton's  letter  to  Washington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL 
iv.,  p.  8. 

tSee  the  note  in  Curtis  History  of  the  Cw^ 
stitution,  vol.  i.,  pp.   19a-194. 
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fortune  broke  in  on  ns,  the  eoldnesB  and  severity 
of  government  would  relax,  and  that  more  than 
justice,  that  gratitude,  would  blaze  forth  on  those 
hands  which  had  upheld  her,  in  the  darkest  stages 
of  her  passage  from  impending  servitude  to  ac- 
knowledged independence.  But  faith  has  its 
limits,  as  well  as  temper,  and  there  are  points 
beyond  which  neither  can  be  stretched,  without 
sinking  into  cowardice  or  plunging  into  credulity. 
This,  my  friends,  I  conceive  to  be  your  situation: 
hurried  to  the  very  edge  of  both,  another  step 
would  ruin  you  forever.  To  be  tame  and  un- 
provoked  when  injuries  press  hard  on  you,  is 
more  than  weakness;  but  to  look  up  for  kinder 
usage,  without  one  manly  effort  of  your  own, 
would  fix  your  character,  and  show  the  world  how 
richly  you  deserve  those  chains  you  broke.  To 
^ard  against  this  evil,  let  us  take  a  review  of 
the  ground  on  which  we  now  stand,  and  thence 
«arry  our  thoughts  forward  for  a  moment,  into 
the  unexplored  field  of  experiment. 

After  a  pursuit  of  seven  long  years,  the  object 
for  which  we  set  out  is  at  length  brought  within 
our  reach — yes,  my  friends,  that  suffering  courage 
of  yours  was  active  once:  it  has  conducted  the 
United  States  of  America  through  a  doubtful  and 
bloody  war.  *It  has  placed  her  in  the  chair  of 
independency,  and  peace  returns  again  to  bless 
—  whom?  A  country  willing  to  redress  your 
wrongs,  cherish  your  worth,  and  reward  your 
services?  A  country  courting  your  return  to 
private  life,  with  tears  of  gratitude  and  smiles  of 
admiration,  longing  to  divide  with  you  that  inde- 
pendency which  your  gallantry  has  given,  and 
those  riches  which  your  wounds  have  preserved? 
Is  this  the  case?  or  is  it  rather  a  country  that 
tramples  on  your  rights,  disdains  your  cries,  and 
insults  your  distresses?  Have  you  not  more 
than  once  suggested  your  wishes,  and  made 
known  your  wants  to  Congress? — wants  and 
wishes  which  gratitude  and  policy  should  have 
anticipated  rather  than  evaded;  and  have  you  not 
lately,  in  the  meek  language  of  entreating  memo- 
rials, begged  from  their  justice  what  you  could  no 
longer  expect  from  their  favor?  How  have  you 
been  answered?  Let  the  letter  which  you  are 
called  to  consider  to-morrow  reply. 

If  this,  then,  be  your  treatment,  while  the 
swords  you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
America,  what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace, 
when  your  voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength 
dissipate  by  diwsion? — when  those  very  swords, 
the  instruments  and  companions  of  your  glory, 
shall  be  taken  from  your  sides,  and  no  remaining 
mark   of  military  distinction   be   left  but   your 


wants,  infirmities,  and  scars?  Can  you,  then,  con- 
sent to  be  the  only  sufferers  by  this  Revolution, 
and,  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old  in  poverty, 
wretchedness,  and  contempt?  Can  you  consent 
to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency, 
and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to 
charity  which  has  hitherto  been  spent  in  honor? 
If  you  can,  go  —  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of 
tories  and  the  scorn  of  whigs;  the  ridicule,  and, 
what  is  worse,  the  pity  of  the  world.  Go  — 
starve,  and  be  forgotten!  But  if  your  spirit 
should  revolt  at  this;  if  you  have  sense  enough 
to  discover,  and  spirit  enough  to  oppose  tyranny 
under  whatever  garb  it  may  assume;  whether  it 
be  the  plain  coat  of  republicanism,  or  the  splendid 
robe  of  royalty;  if  you  have  not  yet  learned  to 
discriminate  between  a  people  and  a  cause, 
between  men  and  principles  —  awake;  attend  to 
your  situation,  and  redress  yourselves.  If  the 
present  moment  be  lost,  every  future  effort  is  in 
vaiii;  and  your  threats  then,  will  be  as  empty  as 
your  entreaties  now. 

I  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  some 
final  opinion  on  what  you  can  bear,  and  what  you 
will  suffer.  If  your  determination  be  in  any  pro- 
portion to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  from 
the  justice,  to  the  fears  of  government.  Change 
the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial; 
assume  a  bolder  tone  —  decent,  but  lively,  spirited 
and  determined,  and  suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbear- 
ance. Let  two  or  three  men  who  can  feel  as  well 
as  write,  be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  laai  re- 
monstrance; for  I  would  no  longer  give  it  the 
suing,  soft,  unsuccessful  epithet  of  memorial. 
Let  it  be  represented  in  language  that  will  neither 
dishonor  you  by  its  rudeness,  nor  betray  you  by 
its  fears,  what  has  been  promised  by  Congress, 
and  what  has  been  performed  —  how  long  and 
how  patiently  you  have  suffered  —  how  little  you 
have  asked,  and  how  much  of  that  little  has  been 
denied.  Tell  them  that,  though  you  were  the 
first,  and  would  wish  to  be  the  last  to  encounter 
danger,  though  despair  itself  can  never  drive  you 
into  dishonor,  it  may  drive  you  from  the  field; 
the  wound  often  irritated,  and  never  healed,  may 
at  length  become  incurable;  and  that  the  slight- 
est mark  of  indignity  from  Congress  now  must 
operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  you  forever; 
that  in  any  political  event,  the  army  has  its  alter- 
native. If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate  you 
from  your  arms  but  death;  if  war,  that,  courting 
the  auspices  and  inviting  the  directions  of  your 
illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unset- 
tled country,  smile  in  your  turn,  and  "  mock  when 
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their  fear  eometh."  But  let  it  represent,  also 
that  should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your 
late  memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  happy, 
and  them  more  respectable;  that  while  war 
should  continue,  you  would  follow  their  standard 


into  the  field,  and  when  it  came  to  an  end,  yea 
would  withdraw  into  the  shade  of  private  life, 
and  give  the  world  another  subject  of  wonder  and 
applause;  an  army  yictorioas  over  its  enemies 
—  victorious  over  itself. 


II.  Washington's  address  to  the  officers  of  the  arbit. 


Gentlemen:  By  an  anonymous  summons,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convene  you  together. 
How  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of  propriety,  how 
unmilitary,  and  how  subversive  of  all  order  and 
discipline,  let  the  good  sense  of  the  army  decide. 

In  the  moment  of  this  sunmions,  another  anon* 
ymous  production  was  sent  into  circulation,  ad- 
dressed more  to  the  feelings  and  passions  than  to 
the  judgment  of  the  army.  The  author  of  the 
piece  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  the  goodness 
of  his  pen;  and  I  could  wish  he  had  as  much 
credit  for  the  rectitude  of  his  heart;  for,  as  men 
see  through  different  optics,  and  are  induced  by 
the  reflecting  faculties  of  the  mind  to  use  different 
means  to  attain  the  same  end,  the  author  of  the 
address  should  have  had  more  charity  than  to 
''mark  for  suspicion  the  man  who  should  recom- 
mend moderation  and  longer  forbearance;"  or,  in 
other  words,  who  should  not  think  as  he  thinks, 
and  act  as  he  ad'vises.  But  he  had  another  plan 
in  view,  in  which  candor  and  liberality  of  senti- 
ment, regard  to  justice  and  love  of  country,  have 
no  part;  and  he  was  right  to  insinuate  the  dark- 
est suspicion  to  effect  the  blackest  design.  Thai 
the  address  was  drawn  with  great  art,  and  is  de- 
signed to  answer  the  most  insidious  purposes; 
that  it  is  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  an 
idea  of  premeditated  injustice  in  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  rouse  all  those 
resentments  which  must  unavoidably  flow  from 
such  a  belief;  that  the  secret  mover  of  this 
scheme,  whoever  he  may  be,  intended  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  passions,  while  they  were  warmed 
by  the  recollection  of  past  distresses,  without 
giving  time  to  cool,  deliberative  thinking,  and 
that  composure  of  mind  which  is  so  necessary  to 
give  dignity  and  stability  to  measures,  is  rendered 
too  obvious,  by  the  mode  of  conducting  the  busi- 
ness, to  need  other  proof  than  a  reference  to  the 
proceedings. 

Thus  much,  gentlemen,  I  have  thought  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  observe  to  you,  to  show  on 
what  principles  I  opposed  the  irregular  and  hasty 
meeting  which  was  proposed  to  have  been  held 
on  Tuesday  last,  and  not  because  I  wanted  a  dis- 
position to  give  you  every  opportunity,  consis- 
tently with  your  own  honor  and  the  dignity  of 
the  army,  to  make  known  your  grievances.     If 


my  conduct  heretofore  has  not  evinced  to  you 
that  I  have  been  a  faithful  friend  of  the  army,  my 
declaration  of  it  at  this  time  would  be  equally 
unavailing  and  improper.  But  as  I  was  among 
the  first  who  embarked  in  the  cause  of  our  com- 
mon country;  as  I  have  never  left  your  side  one 
moment,  but  when  called  from  you  on  public 
duty;  as  I  have  been  the  constant  companion  and 
witness  of  your  distresses,  and  not  among  the 
last  to  feel  and  acknowledge  your  merits;  as  I 
have  ever  considered  my  own  military  reputation 
as  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  the  army; 
as  my  heart  has  ever  expanded  with  joy  when  I 
have  heard  its  praises,  and  my  indignation  has 
arisen  when  the  mouth  of  detraction  has  been 
opened  against  it;  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  at 
this  last  stage  of  the  war  that  I  am  indifferent  to 
its  interests.  But  how  are  they  to  be  promoted? 
The  way  is  plain,  says  the  anonymdus  addresser: 
"If  war  continues,  remove  into  the  unsettled 
country,  there  establish  yourselves,  and  leave  an 
ungrateful  country  to  defend  itself!"  But  who 
are  they  to  defend? — our  wives,  our  children,  our 
farms  and  other  property  which  we  leave  behind 
us?  or  in  this  state  of  hostile  separation,  are  we 
to  take  the  two  first  —  the  latter  cannot  be  re- 
moved—  to  perish  in  a  wiMemess, .  with  hunger, 
cold  and  nakedness? 

'*If  peace  takes  place,  never  sheathe  your 
swords,"  says  he,  "  till  you  have  obtained  full  and 
ample  justice."  This  dreadful  alternative  of 
either  deserting  our  country  in  the  extremest 
hour  of  her  distress,  or  turning  our  arms  against 
it,  which  is  the  apparent  object,  unless  Congress 
can  be  compelled  into  instant  compliance,  has 
something  so  shocking  in  it,  that  humanity  re- 
volts at  the  idea.  My  Qodl  what  can  this 
writer  have  in  view,  by  recommending  such 
measures?  Can  he  be  a  friend  to  the  army?  Can 
he  be  a  friend  to  this  country?  Rather,  is  he  not 
an  insidious  foe  —  some  emissary,  perhaps,  from 
New  York  —  plotting  the  ruin  of  both,  by  sowing 
the  seeds  of  discord  and  separation  between  the 
civil  and  military  powers  of  the  continent?  And 
what  a  compliment  does  he  pay  our  understand- 
ings, when  he  recommends  measures,  in  either 
alternative,  impracticable  in  their  nature?  But 
here,  gentlemen,  I  will  drop  the  curtin,  because 
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it  would  be  as  imprudent  in  me  to  assign  my 
reasons  for  this  opinion,  as  it  would  be  insulting 
to  your  conception  to  suppose  you  stood  in  need 
of  them.  A  moment's  reflection  will  convince 
every  dispassionate  mind  of  the  physical  impos- 
sibility of  carrying  either  proposal  into  execution. 
There  might,  gentlemen,  be  an  impropriety  in  my 
taking  notice,  in  this  address  to  you,  of  an  anony- 
mous production;  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
performance  has  been  introduced  to  the  army; 
the  effect  it  was  intended  to  have,  together  with 
some  other  circumstances,  will  amply  justify  my 
observations  on  the  tendency  of  this  writing. 

With  respect  to  the  advice  given  by  the  author, 
to  suspect  the  man  who  shall  recommend  moder- 
ate measures  and  longer  forbearance,  I  spurn  it, 
as  every  man  who  regards  that  liberty  and  reveres 
that  justice  for  which  we  contend,  undoubtedly 
must;  for  if  men  are  to  be  precluded  from  offer- 
ing their  sentiments  on  a  matter  which  may  in- 
volve the  most  serious  and  alarming  consequences 
that  can  invite  the  consideration  of  mankind,  rea- 
son is  of  no  use  to  us.  The  freedom  of  speech 
may  be  taken  away,  and,  dumb  and  silent,  we 
may  be  led,  like  sheep  to  the  slaughter.  I  can- 
not in  justice  to  my  own  belief,  and  what  I  have 
great  reason  to  conceive  is  the  intention  of  Con- 
gress, conclude  this  address  without  giving  it  as 
my  decided  opinion,  that  that  honorable  body 
entertain  exalted  sentiments  of  the  services  of  the 
army,  and,  from  a  full  conviction  of  its  merits 
and  sufferings,  will  do  it  complete  justice.  That 
their  endeavors  to  discover  and  establish  funds 
for  this  purpose  have  been  unwearied,  and  will  not 
cease  till  they  have  succeeded,  I  have  not  a   doubt. 

But,  like  all  other  large  bodies,  where  there  is 
a  variety  of  different  interests  to  reconcile,  their 
determinations  are  slow.  Why  then  should  we 
distrust  them?  and  in  consequence  of  this  dis- 
trust, adopt  measures  which  may  cast  a  shade 
over  tliat  glory  which  has  been  so  justly  acquired, 
and  tarnish  the  reputation  of  an  army  which  is 
celebrated  through  all  Europe  for  its  fortitude 
and  patriotism?  And  for  what  is  this  done? 
—  to  bring  the  object  we  seek  nearer?  No;  most 
certainly,  in  my  opinion,  it  will  cast  it  at  a  greater 
distance.  For  myself,  (and  I  take  no  merit  in 
giving  the  assurance,  being  induced  to  it  from 
principles  of  gratitude,  veracity,  and  justice,  and 
a  grateful  sense  of  the  confidence  you  have  ever 
placed  in  me)  a  recollection  of  the  cheerful  assist- 


ance and  prompt  obedience  I  have  experienced 
from  you,  under  every  vicissitude  of  fortune,  and 
the  sincere  affection  I  feel  for  an  army  I  have  so 
long  had  the  honor  to  command,  will  oblige  me 
to  declare,  in  this  public  and  solemn  manner 
that  in  the  attainment  of  complete  justice  for  all 
your  trials  and  dangers,  and  in  the  gratification  of 
every  wish,  so  far  as  may  be  done  consistently 
with  the  great  duty  I  owe  my  country,  and  those 
powers  we  are  bound  to  respect,  you  may  freely 
conunand  my  services  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my 
abilities. 

While  I  give  you  these  assurances,  and  pledge 
myself,  in  the  most  imequivocal  manner,  to  exert 
whatever  abilities  I  am  possessed  of  in  your  favor, 
let  me  entreat  you,  gentlemen,  on  your  part,  not 
to  take  any  measures  which,  viewed  in  the  calm 
light  of  reason,  will  lessen  the  dignity  and  sully 
the  glory  you  have  hitherto  maintained.  Let  me 
request  you  to  rely  on  the  plighted  faith  of  your 
country,  and  place  a  full  confidence  in  the  purity 
of  the  intentions  of  Congress;  that,  previous  to 
your  dissolution  as  an  army,  they  will  cause  all 
your  accoimts  to  be  fairly  liquidated,  as  directed 
in  the  resolutions  which  were  published  to  you 
two  days  ago;  and  that  they  will  adopt  the  most 
effectual  measures  in  their  power  to  render  ample 
justice  to  you  for  your  faithful  and  meritorious 
services.  And  let  me  conjure  you,  in  the  name 
of  our  conmion  country,  as  you  value  your  own 
saered  honor ;  as  you  respect  the  rights  of  hiunan- 
ity;  and  as  you  regard  the  military  and  national 
character  of  America;  to  express  your  utmost 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  man  who  wishes, 
under  any  specious  pretences,  to  overturn  the 
liberties  of  our  country;  and  who  wickedly  at- 
tempts to  open  the  flood-gates  of  civil  discord, 
and  deluge  our  rising  empire  in  blood. 

By  thus  determining,  and  thus  acting.,  you  will 
pursue  the  plain  and  direct  road  to  the  attainment 
of  your  wishes;  you  will  defeat  the  insidious 
designs  of  our  enemies,  who  are  compelled  to  re- 
sort from  open  force  to  secret  artifice.  You  will 
give  one  more  distinguished  proof  of  unexampled 
patriotism  and  patient  virtue,  rising  superior  to 
the  pressure  of  the  most  complicated  sufferings; 
and  you  will,  by  the  dignity  of  your  conduct, 
afford  occasion  for  posterity  to  say,  when  speak- 
ing of  the  glorious  example  you  have  exhibited 
to  mankind.  "Had  this  day  been  wanting,  the 
world  had  never  seen  the  last  stage  of  perfection 
to  which  human  nature  is  capable  of  attaining.'' 
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The  repeated  defeats  of  the  British 
in  America  had  caused  amazement 
and  consternation  in  England.  The 
first  successes  of  the  war  had  elated 
the  ministry,  and  it  was  believed  that 
the  war  would  be  of  short  duration. 
Comwallis*  surrender,  however,  had 
convinced  the  ministry  that  the 
United  States  could  not  be  subdued 
by  force,  and  that  the  Americans 
were  bound  to  secure  independence  no 
matter  how  long  it  required.  The 
ministry  therefore  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  contest  was  as  un- 
profitable as  it  was  hopeless  of  any 
good  result. 

After  Burgoyne^s  surrender  the 
British  ministry  made  various  indi- 
rect advances  to  Franklin  through  cor- 
respondence of  his  old  friends  in  Lon- 
don and  by  secret  visits  to  him.*  But 
as  these  overtures  had  for  their  object 
the  separation  of  America  from  the 
French  alliance  and  a  reconciliation 
between  the  colonies  and  the  Mother 


•Moore,    American    Diplomacy,    p.    25;    John 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  177-181. 


Country,*  they  came  to  naught  as 
neither  condition  could  be  accepted. 
The  king  and  cabinet  had  firmly  re- 
solved that  the  colonies  should  return 
to  British  allegiance,  and  the  most  de- 
voted friends  of  America  in  England 
fondly  cherished  the  hope  that  such 
would  be  the  case.  Even  Lord 
Chatham  had  said : 

"My  Lords,  I  rejoice  that  the  grave  has  not 
closed  upon  me,  that  I  am  still  alive  to  lift  up 
my  voice  against  the  dismemberment  of  this  an- 
cient and  most  noble  monarchy.  •  •  •  Where 
is  the  man  that  will  dare  advise  such  a  measure? 
*  *  •  Shall  this  kingdom,  that  has  sur- 
vived  whole  and  entire  the  Danish  depredations, 
the  Scottish  inroads,  and  the  Norman  conquests, 
that  has  stood  the  threatened  invasion  of  the 
Spanish  Armada,  now  fall  prostrate  before  the 
House  of  Bourbon?  Surely,  my  Lords,  this  nation 
is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Shall  such  a  people 
that  seventeen  years  ago  was  the  terror  of  the 
world,  now  stoop  so  low  as  to  tell  its  ancient, 
inveterate  enemy  —  take  all  we  have»  <mly  give  us 
peace?    It  is  impossible." 

But  Chatham's  eloquence  could  not 
obscure  the  fact  that  peace  was  a 

*Soe  the  letters  of  John  Adams  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  Congress,  and  others  in  his  Works,  vol. 
vii.,  pp.  180-186,  236  et  aeq.,  263,  339-341,  417- 
419,  427-430,  433-434,  436-439,  440,  441-443, 
444-445,  446-450,  460-452,  453-455,  550,  570. 
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necessity  to  England  —  with  three  of 
the  greatest  powers  of  the  age  in 
Europe  and  her  most  populous  col- 
onies in  arms  against  her  and  with  all 
the  European  nations  unfriendly. 
The  Bussian  and  Austrian  courts 
interposed  to  bring  about  a  general 
peace,  but  the  British  ministry  could 
not  relinquish  the  hope  of  detaching 
the  United  States  from  the  general 
negotiations.* 

On  November  27, 1781,  Parliament 
convened,  and  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  the  king  urged  that  the  war 
be  prosecuted  with  renewed  vigor.f 
The  answers  of  both  houses  were  in 
accord  with  the  spirit  displayed  by 
the  king,  but  the  debates  were  very 
animated,  and  the  feeling  throughout 
the  country  clearly  pointed  against 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  On  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1782,  after  the  recess.  Gen- 
eral Conway  introduced  a  resolution 
against  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
war  in  America.^  On  that  day  the 
motion  was  lost  by  a  single  vote,  but 


*  Foster,  A  Century  of  Ameriean  Diplomacy,  ppi 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  Amerioan  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  «07-608. 

t  The  last  day  of  the  year  17B1  witnessed  the  * 
release  of  Henry  Laurens  from  the  Tower  of 
London.  'He  had  been  incarcerated  early  in  Octo- 
ber, 1780,  and  was  treated  with  great  injustice 
and  harshness.  Various  efforts  were  made  to  in- 
duce him  to  yield,  but  he  steadfastly  resisted  them 
all.  The  "  long  and  painful  farce,"  as  Dr.  Ramsey 
calls  it,  ended  with  Laurens'  unconditional  re- 
lease. See  A  Narrative  of  the  Capture  of  Henry 
Laurene,  of  Hie  Confinement  in  the  Totoer  of 
London,  and  80  Forth,  1780,  1781, 1782,  in  CoUee- 
tiona  of  the  South  Carolina  Historical  Society^ 
Tol.  i.,  pp.  18-68,  and  the  documents,  letters,  etc, 
in  same,  pp.  69-^. 


when  it  wias  taken  under  considera- 
tion Again  a  few  days  later  it  was 
carried  and  the  address  was  sent  to 
the  king.*  On  M^arch  4,  the  Com- 
mons resolved  **  that  the  Honse  would 
consider  as  enemies  to  his  majesty 
and  the  country,  all  those  who  should 
advise,  or  attempt  the  further  prose- 
cution of  -an  offensive  war  on  the 
continent  of  North  America/'  Con- 
sequently, as  the  country  seemed  to 
have  lost  confidence  in  the  ministry, 
Lord  North  and  his  as^sociates  re- 
signed their  offices  on  the  20th.  f  With 
Lord  North's  resignation  disap- 
peared all  purpose  of  conquering  the 
colonies  and  all  hope  of  maintaining 
in  its  impurities  the  personal  and 
arbitrary  government  of  George 
in.:|:  Though  <ihe  king  ha«ted  the 
Whig  party,  of  whom  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  the  leader,  he  was 
finally  compelled  to  accept  a  new 
administration  headed  by  Rocking- 
ham as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I|  Lord  Shelburne  was.  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  home  and 
colonial    departments,    and    Charles 


•Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  p.  530;  Parton,  Life  of 
Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  4S2-466. 

t  Barferoft,  p.  Sai ;  Pisher,  Struggle  for  Ameri- 
can Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  512-^3. 

JW.  B.  Donne,  Correspondence  of  King  George 
III,  toith  Lord  North  1768-178S,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  303-398. 

II  Albemarle  (George  Thomas,  Barl  ol).  Memoirs 
of  the  Marquie  of  Rockingham,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  451- 
464;  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  48; 
Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  632-634;  Donne,  Correspond- 
ence of  (George  III.  with  Lord  North,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
415. 
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James  Fox  became  Secretary  of  State 
for  foreign  affairs.* 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  the 
new  administration  was  to  appoint 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  commander-in-chief 
of  the  British  forces  in  America  in  the 
place  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  to 
authorize  Admiral  Digby  and  Carle- 
ton  to  negotiate  for  peace.  One  of 
the  objects  in  making  these  appoint- 
ments was  to  secure  from  Congress 
an  agreement  for  peace  separate  from 
their  allies.  Early  in  May,  Carleton 
arrived  in  New  York,  and,  informing 
Washington  of  the  new  powers  con- 
ferred upon  him,  requested  a  pass- 
port for  his  secretary  so  that  he  might 
present  the  dispatches  of  the  min- 
istry to  Congress.  Washington  im- 
mediately forwarded  the  communica- 
tion to  Congress,  but  at  that  time  the 
bill  enabling  the  king  to  conclude 
peace  with  America  had  not  become 
a  law.  Moreover,  as  there  was  no 
positive  assurance  that  the  commis- 
sioners had  power  to  grant  any  other 
terms  than  those  which  had  already 
been  rejected;  as  Congress  suspected 
that  this  move  was  simply  a  ruse  to 
gain  time ;  and  as  it  was  resolved  not 
to  enter  into  any  treaties  without  the 
consent  of  the  allies,  the  passport  was 
refused,  t 

Fox  and  Shelburne  were  incompat- 


*  Andrew  C.  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and 
the  Constitution,  p.  5. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  524.  See  also  Ford's  ed.  of  Washing- 
ton's Writings,  vol.  x.,  pp.  2,  6,  8-11,  30;  Gordon, 
American  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  201>294  (ed. 
178e). 


ible  in  temperament  and  each  was 
suspicious  of  the  other,  the  one  fear- 
ing that  the  other  would  assume 
authority  in  matters  pertaining  to 
his  department.  Thus  they  dissented 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  colonies 
should  be  treated  in  the  future  nego- 
tiations for  peace.  Fox  claimed  that 
on  May  23  the  cabinet  had  adopted 
a  minute  which  practically  recognized 
America  as  independent,  and  there- 
fore, if  the  American  commissioners 
represented  an  independent  country, 
the  negotiations  would  naturally  fall 
under  his  (Fox^s)  jurisdiction.  Shel- 
burne, however,  disagreed  with  Fox's 
construction  of  the  minute  and 
claimed  that  the  colonies  could  not 
be  independent  until  after  the  treaty 
of  peace;  therefore  the  negotiations 
properly  came  into  his  department 
The  dispute  was  soon  settled,  for  on 
July  1,  1782,  Rockingham  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  Shelburne,  Fox 
immediately  resigned.*  Shelburne 
was  in  perfect  accord  with  the  king's 
determination  to  prevent  an  open  and 
absolute  recognition  of  American  in- 
dependence.f 

*  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, pp.  6-6. 

t  Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  533.  Dr.  Franklin  left  upon  one  of 
his  papers  the  following  memorandum:  "Im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Lord  Rockingham, 
the  king  said  to  Lord  Shelburne,  '  I  will  be  plain 
with  you,  the  point  next  to  my  heart,  and  which 
I  am  determined,  be  the  consequence  what  it  may, 
never  to  relinquish  but  with  my  crown  and  life, 
is  to  prevent  a  total,  unequivocal  recognition  of 
the  independence  of  America.  Promise  to  support 
me  on  this  ground,  and  I  will  leave  you  un- 
molested on  every  other,  and  with  full  power  as 
the  prime  minister  of  the  kingdom.' " 
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Congress  had  already  made  prep- 
arations for  peace.  John  Adam&  had 
been  appointed  commissioner  a  long 
time  previous,*  but  as  his  business 
soon  involved  him  in  difficulties  with 
Vergennes,  four  additional  commis- 
sioners were  appointed:  Franklin, 
Jay,  Henry  Laurens  and  Jefferson,  f 
Upon  the  shoulders  of  Franklin  and 
Jay  rested  the  chief  responsibility  of 
negotiating  a  peace  treaty,  and  their 
principal  fear  was  that  France  would 
feel  offended  if  negotiations  with 
England  were  conducted  independ- 
ently. For  some  time  France  had 
sustained  the  war  in  America  both  by 
money  and  troops,  and  she  was  prac- 
tically the  head  of  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality which  was  formed  to  fight 
England.  Vergennes  therefore 
feared  that  the  machine  which  he  had 
organized  in  opposition  to  England 
would  crumble  to  pieces  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  and  that  France 
would  gain  nothing  for  her  share  in 
bringing  independence  to  America, 
except  ruined  finances  and  the  quali- 
fied friendship  of  America.     Spain 


*  For  the  OTertureg  to  Adams  from  tbe  English 
ministry  see  John  Aduns,  Works,  toI.  i.,  p.  355  et 
aeq, 

t  Secret  Journal  of  Congress,  June  13,  14,  1781 ; 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  486.  Jefferson, 
however,  never  left  America  (Ford's  ed.  of  Jeffer- 
son's Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  72,  voL  iii.,  pp.  49-50, 
307-309,  310-314,  315-316) ;  at  the  time  of  his 
appointment  Laurens  was  a  prisoner  in  London; 
and  Adams  did  not  arrive  at  Paris  until  October, 
being  busy  negotiating  a  treaty  at  The  Hague. 
Neither  Adams  or  Laurens  therefore  took  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  earlier  negotiations.  For  some 
time  Jay  had  been  in  Spain  seeking  acknowl- 
edgment of  independence  and  also  a  loan  and  did 
not  arrive  in  Paris  until  June  23. 
Vol.  m  — 20 


was  only  eager  to  acquire  territory 
for  herself,  which  was  the  chief 
motive  impelling  her  to  enter  the 
alliance.  Being  anxious  that  the 
American  commissioners  should  not 
leave  France  in  the  lurch  by  making 
an  independent  treaty,  the  Frencli 
envoy  in  America  induced  Congress 
to  instruct  the  commissioners  that 
they  should  "  make  the  most  candid 
and  confidential  communications  upon 
all  subjects  to  the  ministers  of  our 
general  ally,  the  King  of  France;  to 
undertake  nothing  in  the  negotiations 
for  peace  or  truce  without  their 
knowledge  and  concurrence,  and  ulti- 
mately to  govern  [themselves]  by 
their  advice  and  opinion. '*  ♦ 

In  the  meantime,  shortly  after  the 
new  ministry  assumed  office  in  Eng- 
land, Eichard  Oswald  was  sent  to 
France  to  sound  the  court  and  also 
Franklin  on  the  subject  of  peace.f 
In  April  Oswald  went  to  Paris,  and 
shortly  afterward  was  followed  by 
Thomas  Grenville,  who  consulted 
with  Vergennes  regarding  prelimi- 
naries for  a  general  peace  between 
the  belligerent  powers.:):  During  the 
negotiations  the  British  court  acted 
with  a  sort  of  sullen  acquiescence  in 
results  which  they  had  not  the  power 

^Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  June  16,  17«1; 
Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revo- 
lution,  voL  iv.,  p  .506;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp. 
144-163. 

tParton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  466; 
Foster,  Century  of  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  54, 
57;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  1.,  p.  358. 

I  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  64  et 
seq.;  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  History, 
pp.  12-13 ;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  350. 
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to  prevent,  and  they  endeavored  to 
perplex  the  negotiations  as  much  as 
possible  by  interposing  annoying  dif- 
ficulties, etc. ;  they  also  endeavored  to 
deprive  the  United  States  of  every 
advantage  which  could  be  wrested 
from  them*  Vergennes  informed 
Oswald  that  the  French  court  were 
ready  to  treat  for  peace,  but  could  do 
nothing  without  the  consent  of  all  the 
allies.  He  also  expressed  the  desire 
that  Paris  be  the  meeting-place. 

When  Oswald  opened  negotiations 
with  Franklin,  the  latter  suggested 
that  England  relinquish  Canada  of 
her  own  accord,  t  but  Shelbume  in- 
formed Oswald  that  under  no  condi- 
tions would  reparation  be  made;  he 
furthermore  said  that  **  no  independ- 
ence [would]  be  acknowledged  with- 
out their  [the  loyalists]  being  taken 
care  of.*'  Oswald  was  instructed  to 
insist  upon  the  payment  of  all  debts 
due  English  subjects  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Loyalists  to  the  full  en- 
joyment of  all  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges. Moreover,  the  English  terri- 
tory was  to  extend  as  far  as  the  Pe- 
nobscot.'J  These  subjects  furnished 
the  nfain  topics  to  be  discussed  in  the 


*0n  the  negotiations  leading  up  to  England's 
consent  to  anbitrate,  see  Bancroft,  vol.  v.,  pp.  461- 
475,  525-544,  and  on  the  final  negotiations,  see 
pp.  545-553,  562-581.  See  also  J.  B.  Moore,  Inter- 
national Arbitrations,  vol.  i.,  chaps,  i.-vi. 

t  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  v.,  p.  541 ;  Fitzmaurice,  Life  of 
Shclhume,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  243-244;  Pellew,  John 
Jay,  p.  173. 

%  Lord  Fitzmauriee,  Life  of  William,  Earl  of 
Bhelhume,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  188-189;  Fisher,  Struggle 
for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  p.  537. 


peace  negotiations,  the  Newfound- 
land fishery  dispute  being  added  sub- 
sequently. On  April  18  O&wald  went 
back  to  London,  and  on  May  4 
returned  to  Paris  with  the  assent  of 
the  British  cabinet  to  treat  of  a  gen- 
eral peace,  the  meetings  to  take  place 
at  Paris.  He  was  authorized  to  treat 
with  the  commissioners  of  the  **  col- 
onies or  plantations,*'  and  to  con- 
clude with  **  any  person  or  persons 
whatsoever,  a  peace  or  truce  with  the 
said  colonies  or  plantations.*'* 

Jay  did  not  think  Oswald's  commis- 
sion suitable,  for  the  United  States 
had  long  since  ceased  to  be  colonies 
or  plantations,  but  Franklin  con- 
sidered the  commission  satisfactory, 
and  Vergennes  agreed  with  him. 
Adams'  opinion  coincided  with  Jay's. 
The  attitude  of  Vergennes  in  this 
matter  did  not  in  the  least  please  Jay, 
who  suspected  that  France  intended 
to  make  every  possible  use  of  America 
and  then  cast  her  off  in  favor  of 
Spain,  t  Referring  to  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Vergennes,  Jay  said  in 
a  letter:  **  Neither  of  these  consid- 
erations had  weight  with  me;  for  as 
to  the  first,  I  could  not  conceive  of  any 
event  which  would  render  it  proper, 
and  therefore  possible,  for  America  to 
treat  in  any  other  character  than  as 
an  independent  nation ;  and  as  to  the 


•Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  voL  ii.,  p.  50; 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  voL 
ii.,  p.  536  et  seq.;  Fitzmauriee,  Life  of  Shelbume, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  249;  John  Adams,  Works,  roh  vii.,  pp» 
632,  641. 

t  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  480  et 
seq.;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  175-181. 
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second,  I  could  not  believe  Congress 
intended  we  should  follow  any  advice 
which  might  be  repugnant  to  their 
digniiy  and  interest.  *  *  *  He  therefore 
insisted  that  Oswald  secure  a  new 
commission,  and>  as  Franklin  now 
yielded  his  assent  to  Jay^s  demand, 
Oswald  was  forced  to  comply  before 
the  Americans  would  begin  the  formal 
negotiations.f  Franklin  was  inclined 
to  take  the  view  of  Vergennes  that 
Jay  was  insisting  on  too  fine  points 
and  that  hi&  scruples  were  needless, 
but  Jay  disliked  the  least  appearance 
of  subserviency  to*  France,  saying: 
'*  Let  us  be  honest  and*  grateful  to 
France,  but  let  us  thiqk  for  our- 
selves. ♦  ♦  ♦  Since  we  have  as- 
sumed a  place  in  the  political 
firmament,  let  us  move  like  a  pri- 
mary and  not  a  secondary  planef  t 


•Wharton,  Diplomatio  Correspondence  of  the 
Kevoluiion,  voL  vL,  p.  20;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp. 
181-183. 

t  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  367  et  aeq.;  Jolm 
Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  365-367;  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
299,  301,  vol.  vii.,  pp.  606-607,  610,  660-663,  666. 
See  also  Oswald's  journal  as  quoted  by  Hale, 
Franklin  in  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  107  et  seq.;  Fisher, 
Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
538-^540;  Foster,  Century  of  American  Diplomacy, 
pp.  73-74. 

X  See  also  Adams'  letter  of  October  31,  1782,  to 
Livingston,  in  Adams'  Works,  vol.  vii.,  p.  653. 
Gouverneur  Morris  fiercely  resented  such  servile 
subservience,  and  in  a  letter  to  Jay  denounced 
Congress  with  considerable  warmth,  saying:  "  That 
the  proud  should  prostitute  the  very  little  dignity 
this  poor  country  is  possessed  of  would  be  indeed 
astounding,  if  we  did  not  know  the  near  alliance 
between  pride  and  meanness.  Men  who  have  too 
little  spirit  to  demand  of  their  constituents  that 
they  do  their  duty,  who  have  sufficient  humility 
to  beg  a  paltry  pittance  at  the  hands  of  any  and 
every  sovereign, —  such  men  will  always  be  ready 


At  this  juncture  Jay  came  into 
possession  of  a  letter  written  by  Mar- 
bois,  secretary  of  the  French  legation 
in  America,  to  Vergennes  which 
tended  to  confirm  his  suspicion  of  the 
French  court.  The  letter  criticized 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  in 
particular  the  opposition  of  Samuel 
Adams  to  any  treaty  which  did  not 
assure  to  the  States  the  right  to  the 
Newfoundland  fisheries.*  Jay  now 
felt  certain  that  France  intended  not 
only  to  prevent  America  from  obtain- 
ing a  share  in  the  fisheries  but  also 
to  limit  westward  extension,  and  that 
Vergennes  was  playing  double  be- 
tween Spain  and  the  United  States. 
He  knew  Spain  desired  to  exclude  the 
Americans  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  to  do  this  she  must  keep  the 
States  from  acquiring  territory,  and 
confine  them  to  the  region  east 
of  the  summits  of  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountains,  t  Gerard  Bay- 
neval,  one  of  Vergennes*  secre- 
taries, now  approached  Jay  on  the 
subject  of  the  boundaries,  saying  that 
America  was  presumptuous  in  laying 
claim  to  the  West.  He  said  the 
American  demands  were  ill-founded 
and  should  be  materially  curtailed,  t 
He  subsequently  sent  to  Jay  a  memoir 


to  pay  the  price  which  vanity  shall  demand  from 
the  vain." — See  Roosevelt,  Qouvemeur  Morris,  p. 
120. 

•  Wharton,  Diplomatio  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  v.,  pp.  238-241;  John  Adams, 
Works,  vol.  !.,  p.  368;  Parton,  Life  of  Franklin, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  483;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  188-189. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con^ 
stitution,  p.  14. 

I  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  373. 
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in  which  he  urged  that  Spain  and  the 
United  States  compromise  their 
claims.  He  proposed  a  western  limit 
to  American  territory  which  would 
have  cut  off  the  whole  Mississippi 
Valley.*  The  land  south  of  the  Ohio 
was  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
United  States  having  an  undefined 
control  over  the  eastern  portion, 
which  did  not  even  extend  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, while  over  the  land  north  of 
the  Ohio,  Spain  was  to  have  no  juris- 
diction. From  the  tenor  of  the  me- 
moir Jay  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
France  intended  to  see  that  Spain  ob- 
tained all  the  land  she  desired  and 
that  England  might  have  the  residue,  t 
Regarding  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  western  territory  the 
American  commissioners  had  been  in- 
structed that  it  was  not  necessary  to 
insist  upon  the  right  to  use  the  river, 
nor  to  demand  title  to  the  West,J  but 
Jay,  convinced  of  the  insincerity  of 
France,  determined  that  we  should 
have  this  right. 

Jay  now  learned  that  Bayneval  had 
secretly  gone  to  England,  and  believ- 
ing that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  to 


•Jay,  Correspondence  and  PuhUc  Papers 
(Johnston's  ed.),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  394-398;  Rayneval, 
Idea  on  the  Manner  of  Determining  and  Fixing 
the  Limits  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Mississippi,  in  the  Secret 
Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  74-80. 

t  Jay,  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers,  p.  398. 
For  maps  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  Spanish  possessions  as 
proposed  by  France,  see  Foster,  A  Century  of 
American  Diplomacy,  p.  60;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  p.  394. 

t  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Rerolulion,  vol.  v.,  pp.  476—477. 


influence  Shelburne  against  America 
on  all  the  points  at  issue*  he  sent  Ben- 
jamin Vaughan,  a  friend  of  Franklin, 
to  England  to  counteract  this  adverse 
influence  and  to  persuade  the  British 
cabinet  that  they  could  without  any 
scruples  negotiate  with  America 
alone. t  Jay' said  that  the  commis- 
sioners were  fully  determined  to  live 
up  to  the  letter  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  France,  but 
that  they  were  not  bound  to  follow 
whatever  construction  the  French 
court  might  place  upon  that  treaty.  { 
As  the  result  of  Jay's  determina- 


*Jay,  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers,  voL 
ii.,  p.  402.  In  a  measure  Jay  was  mistaken  about 
tHis,  for  this  was  not  the  avotced  object  of  the 
visit.  He  was  instructed  to  ascertain  if  Shel- 
burners  letter  regarding  peace  was  to  be  taken 
seriously,  but  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  speak  disparagingly  concerning  the  Ameri- 
cans. Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  193-195;  Fitzmaurice, 
Life  of  ShelVUme,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  263-268 ;  Wharton, 
Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol. 
v.,  p.  821;  Sparks,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
the  Revolution,  vol.  viii.,  p.  209;  Foster,  Century 
of  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  61-62;  John  Adams, 
Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  368-370,  vol.  iii.,  p.  308.  See 
however,  Rayneval's  letter  to  Monroe,  quoted  in 
Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  iii.,  pp.  462- 
470. 

t  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  191-192.  In  writing  to 
Livingston,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Con- 
gress, Jay  said :  "  It  would  have  relieved  me  from 
much  anxiety  and  imeasiness  to  have  concerted 
all  these  steps  with  Dr.  Franklin,  but  in  con- 
versing with  him  about  M.  Raynevars  journey,  he 
did  not  concur  with  me  in  sentiment  respecting 
the  object  of  it,  but  appeared  to  me  to  have  great 
confidence  in  this  court  and  to  be  much  em- 
barrassed and  constrained  by  our  instructions." — 
Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the  Revo* 
lution,  vol.  vi.,  p.  32. 

tJay,  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers,  voL 
ii..  pp.  405,  407 ;  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 
can History,  pp.  21-22. 
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tion  in  this  matter,  the  negotiations 
proceeded  along  the  lines  he  indi- 
cated, and  the  provisional  articles 
were  agreed  upon  witfiont  consulting 
the  French  court.  Mr.  Adams  was  in 
hearty  accord  with  Jay,*  and  finally 
Franklin  took  sides  with  the  other 
two.f  While  the  commissioners  vio- 
lated their  instructions  for  which 
there  were  numbers  at  home  to  cen- 
sure them,  still  it  can  be  asserted  that 
what  they  did  was  perfectly  right 
under  the  circumstances,  and  in  the 
end  the  best  they  could  do  to  serve 
their  country  ^s  interest.^: 

Vergennes  complained  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  American  commissioners 
in  a  note  to  Franklin,  saying;  **  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  explain  your  conduct 
and  that  of  your  colleague  on  this 
occasion.  You  have  concluded  your 
preliminary  articles  without  any 
communication  between  us,  although 
the  instructions  from  Congress  pre- 
scribe that  nothing  shall  be  done 
without  the  participation  of  the  king. 
*    *    *    You  are  wise  and  discreet, 


•  For  Adam's  views  regarding  the  course  of 
the  French  court,  see  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i., 
pp.  302-396. 

t  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  ill.,  p.  336. 

t  Morse,  Life  of  FrcmkUn,  p.  373;  Hale, 
Franklin  Ui  France,  vol.  li.,  pp.  84-85,  125  et 
aeq.;  John  Adams,  Worke,  vol.  i.,  pp.  340-342, 
363-376,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  86-80;  Wharton,  Diplo- 
matio  Correepondenoe,  vol.  i.,  Introduction,  ||  10^ 
111;  Winaor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History, 
vx)l.  vii.,  chap,  ii.;  Prescott,  Diplomacy  of  the 
United  Btatee,  vol.  !.,  pp.  100-106,  118-128; 
Wheaton,  International  Law  (ed.  Dana),  |§  257- 
262;  Hall,  International  Law  (4th  ed.),  p.  347; 
Lecky,  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  vol. 
iv.,  pp.  255-264. 


Sir ;  you  have  all  your  life  performed 
your  duties.  I  pray  you  to  consider 
how  you  propose  to  fulfill  those 
which  are  due  to  the  king.'*  ♦  Frank- 
lin was  requested  by  the  other  com- 
missioners to  make  reply  in  behalf  of 
all.  In  answer  therefore,  he  said: 
**  Nothing  has  been  agreed,  in  the 
preliminaries,  contrary  to  the  inter- 
ests of  France,  and  no  peace  is  to 
take  place  between  us  and  England 
till  you  have  concluded  yours.  Your 
observation  is,  however,  apparently 
just  —  that  in  not  consulting  you  be- 
fore they  were  signed,  we  have  been 
guilty  of  neglecting  a  point  of 
bienseance.  But  as  this  was  not 
from  want  of  respect  for  the  king, 
whom  we  all  love  and  honor,  we  hope 
it  will  be  excused,  and  that  the  great 
work  which  has  hitherto  been  so  hap- 
pily conducted,  which  is  so  nearly 
brought  to  perfection,  and  is  so 
glbrioufi  to  his  reign,  will  not  be 
ruined  by  a  single  indiscretion  of 

ours/'t 

In  a  letter  to  Luzerne,  the  French 
minister  in  America,  Vergennes 
speaks  of  this  subject  and  says  that 
Franklin  *s  apology  very  much  soft- 
ened the  displeasure  of  the  French 
court.:j:    He  says:    **  I  blame  no  one, 

•  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  vi.,  p.  140.  See  also  the  letter  to 
Franklin,  in  Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  379. 

t  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  vi.,  p.  144.  Moore  says  that  no 
paper  ever  written  by  Franklin  more  advanta- 
geously displays  his  marvelous  skill  than  his  reply 
to  these  reproaches. —  American  Diplomacy,  p. 
31. 

tParton,  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  p.  501  et 
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not  even  Dr.  Franklin.  He  has 
yielded  too  easily  to  the  bias  of  his 
colleagues,  who  do  not  pretend  to 
recognize  the  rules  of  courtesy  in 
regard  to  us.  *  *  *  If  we  may 
judge  of  the  future  from  what  has 
passed  here  under  our  eyes,  we  shall 
be  poorly  paid  for  all  that  we  have 
done  for  the  United  States  and  for 
securing  for  them  a  national  exist- 
ence.^'* Under  the  circumstances  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  American 
commissioners  should  be  suspicious 
of  France,  particularly  as  the  British 
envoys  endeavored  by  insinuation, 
inuendo,  and  otherwise  to  excite 
jealousy  between  the  Americans  and 
the  French  as  to  the  ulterior  plans 
and  purposes  of  the  latter.  Adams 
said:  **  There  is  nothing  that  hum- 
bles and  depresses,  nothing  that 
shackles  and  confines,  in  short,  noth- 
ing that  renders  totally  useless  all 
your  ministers  in  Europe,  so  much 
as  these  positive  instructions  to  con- 
sult and  communicate  with  French 
ministers  upon  all  occasions,  and  to 
follow  their  advice.  And  I  really 
think  it  would  be  better  to  constitute 
the  Count  de  Vergennes  our  -sole 
minister,  and  give  him  full  powers 
to  make  peace  and  treat  with  all 
Europe,  than  to  continue  any  of  us 

seq.;  Sparks,  lAfe  of  Franklin,  p.  490;  Morse* 
Life  of  Franklin,  pp.  380-382.  See  also  the 
various  letters  of  Vergennes  in  Hale,  Franklin  in 
France,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  149-159,  195-197. 

•  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  vi.,  p.  152.  See  also  Franlilin's 
letter  accompanying  the  reply  of  the  commission- 
ers to  the  censure  upon  their  actions,  in  ibid, 
vol.  vi.,  p.  581. 


in  the  service  under  the  instructions 
in  being,  if  they  are  to  be  understood 
in  that  unlimited  sense  which  some 
persons  contend  for.*'*-  However, 
Jay'e  stand  in  the  matter  would 
seem  to  be  justified,  as  he  was  there 
to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  alone.  Sparks  says: 
**  The  French  court,  from  first  to 
last,  adhered  faithfully  to  the  terms 
of  the  alliance,  not  that  they  had  any 
special  partiality  for  the  Americans, 
or  were  moved  by  the  mere  impulse 
of  good  will  and  friendship,  unmixed 
with  motives  of  interesi  Why 
should  this  be  expected!  When  was 
entire  disinterestedness  ever  known 
to  characterize  the  intercourse  be- 
tween nations!  But  no  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  American  Eevolution 
is  more  clearly  demonstrable,  than 
that  the  French  government,  in  their 
relations  with  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  at  the  peace,  main- 
tained strictly  their  honor  and  fidel- 
ity to  their  engagements;  nay  more, 
that  they  acted  a  generous,  and  in 
some     instances,     a     magnanimous 

par  ft 
Undoubtedly  Jay  greatly  aided  the 


•John  Adiuns,  WorkB,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  12-13. 

t  Sparks,  lAfe  of  Franklin,  p.  496.  See  also  Mc- 
Laughlin, The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution, 
p.  18  et  aeq.;  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  History 
of  the  United  States,' yol.  ii.,  pp.  123-152;  Pellew, 
John  Jay,  pp.  204-207;  Jay,  Life  of  John  Jay, 
vol.  i.,  p.  133  et  seq.;  George  W.  Green,  The  Di- 
plomacy of  the  Revolution,  in  Atlantic  Monthly, 
vol.  XV.,  p.  576;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
354-399.  As  to  its  effects  on  the  Northwest 
see  Moore,  The  Northwest  under  Three  Flags, 
p.  279  et  seq,,  and  authorities  cited. 
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cause  by  his  exhibition  of  firmness 
regarding  the  minutest  technicali- 
ties, but  it  hardly  seems  possible 
that  France,  considering  her  former 
conduct,  would  have  gone  back  on  the 
United  States  entirely.  The  conclu- 
sions reached  by  various  historians 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which 
they  interpret  the  personal  conduct 
of  the  various  principals  in  the  nego- 
tiations..* France  was  not  pouring 
out  her  money  and  the  blood  of  her 
soldiers  for  the  pleasure  of  it.  Since 
1782  she  had  practically  borne  the 
greater  part  of  the  burden  of  the 
war  against  England,  and  simply  be- 
cause she  did  not  desire  that  America 
should  conduct  her  negotiations  sep- 
arately from  the  other  allies  is  not 
sufficient  ground  for  saying  that  she 
was  playing  false  to  America. 
America  was  only  one  of  the  allies 


•  C.  F.  Adams  gays :  "  The  great  diplomatists, 
"Without  exception,  proceed  upon  one  maxim, 
which  is,  to  advance  their  own  country  in"  power, 
regardless,  if  not  at  the  cost,  of  every  other.  •  •  ♦ 
The  notion  that  the  ministers  of  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth, who  had  grown  gray  in  the  service  of 
this  system,  in  taking  the  course  which  they  did 
towards  America,  could  have  been  actuated  by  any 
other  than  the  accepted  ideas  of  their  day,  or 
that  they  shared  in  the  enthusiasm  generated  in 
the  hearts  of  the  French  nation  by  the  sight  of 
brave  men  struggling  for  liberty  against  power, 
seems  entirely  out  of  keeping  with  any  thing  that 
previously  happened-  in  their  lives,  or  that  marked 
the  rest  of  their  career.  •  ♦  •  The  ideas  of  Count 
de  Vergennes  had  never  swerved  from  the  doctrine 
of  his  time,  which  was  to  maintain  France  as  the 
centre  around  which  the  various  European  powers 
were  to  be  kept  moving  in  their  respective 
orbits." — John  Adams,  TForfc«,  vol.  !.,  p.  303. 
"Generosity  of  spirit  or  sympathy  with  liberty 
was  not  even  thought  of.  It  was  the  cry  of  ven- 
geance from  France,  humiliated  by  the  domineer* 
ing  Anglicism  of  William  Pitt."— /Wd,  p.  309. 


included  in  a  general  war  with  Eng- 
land, and  France  had  equally  good 
reason  for  suspecting  that  if  the 
United  States  conducted  separate 
negotiations  she  would  obtain  as 
much  as  possible,  regardless  of  the 
interests  of  the  other  combatants. 
Still,  there  are  equally  good  grounds 
for  suspecting  that  if  France  had 
supervised  the  negotiations  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  the 
treaty  would  not  have  been  as  ad- 
vantageous as  it  was.*  Writing  to 
Livingston  July  10,  1783,  Adams 
says:  **  But  if  by  confidence  in  the 
French  Court  is  meant  an  opinion, 
that  the  French  office  of  foreign 
affairs  would  be  advocates  with  the 
English  for  our  rights  to  the  fish- 
eries, or  to  the  Mississippi  River,  or 
our  western  territory,  or  advocates 
to  persuade  the  British  ministers  to 
give  up  the  cause  of  the  refugees, 
and  make  parliamentary  provision 
for  them,  I  own  I  have  no  such  con- 
fidence, and  never  had.    Seeing  and 


•See  also  Foster,  Century  of  Amerioan  Diplo- 
macy, p.  77  et  aeq.  When  Adams  received  Liv- 
ingston's letter  of  censure  on  the  action  of  the 
commissioners  in  disregarding  the  French  court, 
he  said:  ''I  am  weary,  disgusted,  affronted  and 
disappointed.  •  ♦  •  I  have  been  injured  and  my 
country  has  joined  in  the  injury;  it  has  basely 
prostituted  its  own  honor  by  sacrificing  mine.  But 
the  sacrifice  of  me  was  not  so  servile  and  intoler- 
able as  putting  us  all  under  guardianship.  Con- 
gress surrendered  their  own  sovereignty  into  the 
hands  of  a  French  minister.  Blush!  blush!  ye 
guilty  records!  blush  and  perish!  It  is  glory  to 
have  broken  such  infamous  orders.  Infamous,  I 
say,  for  so  they  will  be  to  all  posterity.  How 
oan  such  a  stain  be  washed  out?  Can  we  cast  a 
veil  over  it  and  forget  it  T  " —  John  Adams,  Works, 
voL  iii^  p.  359.    See  also  voL  viii.,  pp.  11-18. 
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hearing  what  I  have  seen  and  heard^ 
I  must  have  been  an  idiot  to  have 
entertained  such  confidence ;  I  should 
be  more  of  a  Machiavelian,  or  a 
Jesuit,  than  I  ever  was  or  will  be,  to 
counterfeit  it  to  you  or  to  Con- 
gress.''* 

In  October,  shortly  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Oswald's  revised  commis- 
sion, Jay  submitted  to  Oswald  a 
scheme  for  a  treaty,  f  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Oswald  and  sent  to  Lon- 
don for  acceptance  by  the  ministry.  J 
As  defined  by  this  plan,  the  northern 
boundary  line  was  to  run  from  the 
intersection  of  the  45th  degree  of  N. 
Lat.  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the 
south  end  of  Lake  Nipissing,  and 
thence  to  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, thus  including  much  of  what 
is  now  Canada;  the  western  bound- 
ary was  the  Mississippi.  The  Ameri- 
cans assured  to  themselves  the  right 
to  the  fisheries,  but  on  the  other 
hand  made  no  provisions  for  paying 
the  refugees  or  repealing  the  con- 
fiscatory laws.  II  The  English  minis- 
try refused  to  accept  this  draft  of 
the  treaty,  and  early  in  November 
another  scheme  was  agreed  upon  by 
the  commissioners  and  taken  to  Eng- 
land. §     In   drawing   up   this    second 


•John  Adams,  Works,  vt)l.  viii.,  p.  89. 

t  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  v.,  p.  811. 

t  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  200-201. 

U  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, pp.  24-25.  See  also  Fitzmaurice,  Life 
of  Shelhume,  vol.  iii.,  p.  269  et  seq. 

i  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol. 
v^  p.  851;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  210-212;  John 
as,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  377-378. 


draft,  it  was  due  to  the  tenacity  of 
Adams,  who  had  some  time  previ- 
ously arrived  on  the  scene,  that  the 
fishery  rights  were  retained  in  the 
treaty.*  It  was  agreed  in  this  second 
treaty  that  no  hindrances  should  be 
placed  in  the  way  of  British  credit- 
ors in  their  endeavors  to  collect  debts 
contracted  before  1775,  but  regard- 
ing the  Loyalists  the  American  com- 
missioners would  only  agree  that 
Congress  would  recommend  that  the 
States  change  their  confiscation  laws 
BO  as  to  be  consistent  with  justice 
and  equity.f     Scarcely  any  change 

•  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  216-217.  See,  however, 
p.  223.  In  a  letter  to  Secretary  Livingston, 
November  8,  1782,  Adams  says:  "If  Mr.  Jay 
and  I  had  yielded  the  punctilio  of  rank,  and  taken 
the  advice  of  the  Count  de  Vergennes  and  Dr. 
Franklin,  by  treating  with  the  English  or  Span- 
iards, before  we  were  put  upon  the  equal  footing 
that  our  rank  demanded,  we  should  have  sunk  in 
the  minds  of  the  English,  French,  Spaniards, 
Dutch,  and  all  the  neutral  powers.  The  Count 
de  Vergennes  certainly  knows  this;  if  he  does  not, 
he  is  not  even  a  European  statesman;  if  he  does 
know  it,  what  inference  can  we  draw,  but  that 
he  means  to  keep  us  down  if  he  can;  to  keep  his 
hand  under  our  chin  to  prevent  us  from  drown- 
ing, but  not  to  lift  our  heads  out  of  water? 
*  •  •  If  we  conduct  ourselves  with  caution, 
prudence,  moderation,  and  firmness,  we  shall  suc- 
ceed in  every  great  point ;  but  if  congress  or  their 
ministers  abroad  suffer  themselves  to  be  intim- 
idated by  threats,  slanders,  or  insinuations,  we 
shall  be  duped  out  of  the  fishery,  the  Mississippi, 
much  of  the  western  lands,  compensation  to  the 
tories,  and  Penobscot  at  least,  if  not  Kennebec. 
This  is  my  solemn  opinion,  and  I  will  never  be 
answerable  to  my  country,  posterity,  or  my  own 
mind,  for  the  consequences  that  might  happen 
from  concealing  it." — John  Adams,  Works,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  4-5. 

t  Franklin  said:  "Your  ministers  require  that 
we  should  receive  again  into  our  bosom  those 
who  have  been  our  bitterest  enemies  and  restore 
their  properties  who  have  destroyed  ours,  and 
thus,  while  the  wounds  they  have  given  us  are 
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was  made  in  the  northern  aild 
eastern  boundaries,  and  the  south- 
ern boundary  continued  the  same 
—  the  31st  degree  of  N.  Lat., 
from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Appala^ 
ehieola.  A  secret  article  was  also 
drawn  up,  agreeing  that  if  Great 
Britain  should  desire  to  retain  West 
Florida  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
the  northern  boundary  should  be  a 
line  through  the  mouth  of  the  Yazoo 
Eiver,  or  about  32°  25^* 

This  was  not  entirely  acceptable  to 
Shelbume,  and  as  the  king  was 
shortly  to  meet  Parliament,  Shel- 
bume decided  that  as  favorable  a 
treaty  as  possible  should  be  pre- 
sented when  Parliament  convened,  f 
However,  he  determined  to  make  one 
more  effort  for  the  Loyalists  and  the 
fisheries,  but  the  Americans  re- 
mained firm  in  their  refusal  to  com- 
pensate the  Loyalists  and  insisted 
that  the  United  States  be  given  a 


still  bleeding!  It  is  many  years  since  your  na- 
tion expelled  the  Stuarts  and  their  adherents,  and 
confiscated  their  estates.  Much  of  your  resent- 
ment against  them  may  by  this  time  be  abated; 
yet,  if  we  should  propose  it,  and  insist  on  it  as 
an  article  of  our  treaty  with  you,  that  that  family 
should  be  recalled  and  the  forfeited  estates  of 
its  friends  restored,  would  you  think  us  serious 
in  our  professions  of  earnestly  desiring  peace?" — 
Letter  to  Oswald,  quoted  in  Parton,  Life  of  Frank- 
Ztn,  vol.  ii.,  p.  495. 

•Wharton,  vol.  v.,  pp.  861-863.  See  also 
Fisher,  Struggle  for  American  Independence,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  541-645;  Gordon,  American  Revolutionf 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  331-341  (ed.  1778)  ;  Lecky,  England 
in  the  18th  Century,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  262-268;  the 
Works  and  Letters  of  Jay,  Franklin  and  Adams; 
Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Missisaippi,  p.  397;  Hale, 
Franklin  in  France,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  viii. 

fFitzmaurice,  Life  of  Hhelhurne,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
287,  298;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  214-216. 


share  in  the  fisheries.*  Finally,  as 
the  English  saw  they  could  obtain  no 
further  concessions,  a  preliminary 
treaty  was  agreed  to  on  November 
30,  1782,  and  signed  by  the  commis- 
sioners at  Paris,  t  and  early  the  fol- 
lowing year  was  approved  and  rati- 
fied by  Congress. t  Much  was  left  to 
be  determined  by  later  negotiation, 
particularly  as  to  boundaries.  The 
northeastern  boundary  was  defined 
as  **  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  the 
source  of  the  Saint  Croix  Eiver  to 
the  Highlands;  along  the  said  High- 
lands which  divide  these  rivers  that 


•John  Adams,  Worke,  vol.  i.,  pp.  379-386,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  327  et  seq.  For  the  remarks  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  various  articles  see-  vol.  viii., 
pp.  18-20. 

t  Beside  the  works  on  the  peace  negotiations 
previously  mentioned,  see  Wharton,  Digest  of  In- 
temationdl  Law,  vol.  iii;  Sparks,  Diplomatic  Cor- 
respondence of  the  American  Revolution  (in  12 
vols.,  1829-1830  and  in  6  vols.,  1857)  ;  Johnston, 
The  Correspondence  and  Public  Papers  of  John 
Japy  vols.  ii.  and  iii.;  John  Jay,  The  Peace  Ne- 
gotiations of  1782-178S,  in  Winsor,  Narrative 
and  Critical  History  of  America,  vol.  vii.,  chap, 
ii.;  Theodore  Lyman,  The  Diplomacy  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  chap.  iv. ;  Foster,  A  Century 
of  American  Diplomacy,  chap.  ii. ;  John  Jay,  The 
Peace  Negotiations  of  17 82-17 8S,  in  Papers  of 
the  American  Historical  Association,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
79-100,  and  Ibid,  Count  de  Vergennes,  in  Maga- 
zine of  American  History,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  31-38; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  England  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  vol.  iv.;  Lord  John  Russell, 
Life  and  Times  of  Charles  James  Fox  (3  vols., 
1859-66)  ;  John  Adolphus,  History  of  England 
from  the  Accession  to  the  Decease  of  Oeorge  III, 
(7  vols.,  1S40-1845).  For  the  designs  of  France 
on  the  Mississippi  Valley,  see  F.  J.  Turner,  The 
Policy  of  France  toward  the  Mississippi  Valley 
in  the  Period  of  Washington  and  Adams,  in 
American  Historical  Review,  vol.  x.,  pp.  249?279. 

t Watson  {Men  and  Times  of  the  Revolution, 
pp.  203-206)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his 
being  present  when  the  king  read  his  speech  in 
Parliament,  December  5,  1782. 
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empty  themselves  into  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  from  those  which  fall  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  northwest- 
ernmost  head  of  Connecticut  River/' 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  deter- 
mine which  was  the  St.  Croix  River, 
which  Highlands  was  meant,  what 
rivers  fell  into  the  ocean,  and  to 
which  branch  of  the  Connecticut  be- 
longed the  northwestern  head  of  the 
river.  The  line  ran  from  the  Con- 
necticut along  the  45th  parallel  to 
the  St.  Lawrence,  thence  to  the  Lake 
of  the  "Woods  through  the  Great 
Lakes;  from  the  most  northwestern 
point  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  due 
west  to  the  Mississippi  —  down  the 
river  to  the  31st  degree  and  thence 
east  along  the  31st  parallel  to  the 
ocean.  The  secret  article  was  also 
retained.* 

On  January  20,  1783,  the  commis- 
sioners of  France,  Great  Britain 
and  Spain  signed  preliminary  arti- 
cles of  restoring  peace  between 
these  countries,  t  and  at  the  same 
time  the  British  and  American  com- 
missioners entered  into  an  agree- 
ment regarding  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  America,  t  On  March  23 
news  of  the  general  peace  reached 
America  through  the  medium  of  a 
letter  from  Lafayette,|I   and  orders 


•  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution,  pp.  28-29;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol. 
viii.,  pp.  25-26. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
atitution,  pp.  32-33. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  p.  37. 

I  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  x., 
p.  197. 


were  immediately  issued  recalling  all 
armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  States.  Shortly 
afterward,  official  information  was 
received  of  the  agreement  between 
the  commissioners  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  that 
preliminary  articles  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  had  been  ratified. 
On  April  11  Congress  issued  a  proc- 
lamation declaring  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  both  on  sea  and  land, 
as  agreed  upon  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  enjoin- 
ing all  atrictly  to  observe  the  terms 
of  the  agreement. 

The  news  of  the  treaty  created  the 
greatest  satisfaction  everywhere.  * 
Boudinot  said:  **  It  has  diffused  the 
sincerest  joy  throughout  these 
States,  and  the  terms  of  which  must 
necessarily  hand  down  the  names  of 
its  American  negotiators  to  posterity 
with  the  highest  possible  honors.*' 
Adams  wrote  to  Robert  Morris:  **  I 
thank  you,  sir,  most  affectionately 
for  your  kind  congratulations  on  the 


peace. 


*    *    * 


When  I  consider  the 


number  of  nations  concerned,  the 
complication  of  interests,  extending 
all  over  the  globe,  the  character  of 
actors,  the  difficulties  which  attended 
every  step  of  the  progress,  *  *  * 
I  feel  too  strong  a  gratitude  to 
heaven  for  having  been  conducted 
safely  through  the  storm,  to  be  very 
solicitous  whether  we  have  the  ap- 


•  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  39^. 
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probation  x)f  mortals  or  not."  * 
Vergennes  wrote  to  Luzerne:  *'  The 
boundaries  must  have  caused  aston- 
ishment in  America.  No  one  could 
have  flattered  himself  that  the  Eng- 
lish ministers  would  go  beyond  the 
headwaters  of  the  rivers  falling  into 
the  Atlantic,  "t  De  Aranda,  the 
Spanish  ambassador,  wrote:  **  This 
federal  republic  is  bom  a  pigmy.  A 
day  will  come  when  it  will  be  a  giant; 
even  a  Colossus,  formidable  to  these 
countries.  Liberty  of  conscience,  the 
facility  for  establishing  a  new  popu- 
lation on  immense  lands,  as  well  as 
the  advantages  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, will  draw  thither  farmers  and 
artisans  from  all  the  nations.  In  a 
few  years  we  shall  watch  with  grief 
the  tyrannical  existence  of  this  same 
Colossus."  The  Venetian  ambassa- 
dor wrote:  "If  the  union  of  the 
American  provinces  shall  continue, 
they  will  become  by  force  of  time  and 
of  the  arts,  the  most  formidable 
power  in  the  world."  How  truly 
they  spoke  1 

The  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  April  19,  was  selected  as 
the  day  on  which  the  news  of  the 
treaty  should  be  proclaimed  to  the 
army.  On  that  occasion  Washing- 
ton addressed  the  army  and  issued 
orders  that  "  the  chaplains,  with  the 
several  brigades,  render  thanks  to 
Almighty  God  for  all  his  mercies, 
particularly  for  his  overruling  the 


wrath  of  man  to  his  own  glory,  and 
causing  the  rage  of  war  to  cease 
among  the  nations."* 

On  February  5,  1783,  Sweden  ac- 
knowledged the  independence  of  the 
United  States,  and  she  was  followed 
on  February  25  by  Denmark;  on 
March  24  by  Spain,  and  in  July  by 
Eussia;  and  about  the  same  dates 
treaties  of  amity  and  commerce  were 
concluded  with  all  of  these  powers.f 
On  September  3,  1783,  the  definitive 
treaty  of  peace:}:  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  at  Paris  by  Adams,  Jay  and 
Franklin  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  David  Hartley  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain. ||  This  treaty 
was  simply  a  repetition  of  the  pre- 
liminary articles  signed  in  Novem- 
ber, 1782.  Early  in  January,  1784, 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  Congress.§ 
It  is  as  follows : 

In  the  "Same  op  the  Most  Holy  and  Undi- 
vided Tbinitt. 

It  having  pleased  the  Divine  Providence  to  dis- 
pose the  hearts  of  the  most  serene  and  most  po- 
tent prince,  George  the  Third,  by  the  grace  of  God 
King  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  De- 
fender of  the  Faith,  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Lu- 
nenburg, Arch-Treasurer  and  Prince  Elector  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire,  etc.,  and  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  to  forget  all  past  misunderstandings 
and  differences  that  have  unhappily  interrupted 
the    good    correspondence    and    friendship   which 


•  Letter  of  July  6,  1783,  John  Adams,  Works, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  82. 
tPellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  222-223. 


•Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  332-334; 
Heath's  MemoirBy  pp.   338-341    (Abbatt's  ed.). 

fSee  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  54-68. 

(For  a  resum6  of  the  debates  in  the  British 
Parliament  regarding  the  treaty,  see  Bancroft, 
vol.  vi.,  p(>.  36-63. 

II  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  143. 

f  See  Shortt  and  Doughty,  Canadian  Constitu- 
tional Documents,  pp.  491-493;  British  and  For* 
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they  mutually  wish  to  restore,  and  to  establish 
such  a  beneficial  and  satisfactory  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  upon  the  ground  of  re- 
ciprocal advantages  and  mutual  convenience,  as 
may  promote  and  secure  to  both  perpetual  peace 
and  harmony;  and  having  for  this  desirable  end 
already  laid  the  foundation  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation, by  the  provisional  articles  signed  at 
Paris,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  by  the 
commissioners  empowered  on  each  part;  w^hich 
articles  were  agreed  to  be  inserted  in,  and  to 
constitute  the  treaty  of  peace  proposed  to  be  con- 
cluded between  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  said  United  States,  but  which  treaty  was  not 
to  be  concluded  until  the  terms  of  peace  should 
be  agreed  upon  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  his  Britannic  majesty  should  be  ready  to  con- 
clude such  treaty  accordingly;  and  the  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Prance  having  since 
been  concluded,  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  order  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  provisional  articles  above  men- 
tioned, according  to  the  tenor  thereof,  have<«on- 
stituted  and  appointed,  that  is  to  say,  his  Brit^ 
annic  majesty  on  his  part,  David  Hartley,  Esq., 
member  of  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain;  and 
the  said  United  States  on  their  part,  John  Adams, 
Esq.,  late  a  Commissioner  of  the  United  States 
of  America  at  the  court  of  Versailles,  late  dele- 
gate in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  chief  justice  of  the  said  state,  and  min- 
ister plenipotentiary  of  the  said  United  States  to 
their  high  mightinesaes  the  State  General  of  the 
United  Netherlands;  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq., 
late  delegate  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, president  of  the  Convention  of  the  said 
State,  and  minister  plentipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  of  America  at  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles; and  John  Jay,  Esq.,  late  President  of 
Congress,  and  chief  justice  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  minisfter  plenipotentiary  from  the  said 
United  States  at  the  court  of  Madrid;  to  be  the 


eign  State  Papers,  Compiled  by  the  Librarian 
and  Keeper  of  Papers,  Foreign  Office,  London: 
1841,  vol.  i.,  pt.  i.,  p.  779;  Treaties  and  Conven- 
tions of  the  United  States,  pp.  375-379  (ed.  of 
1889)  ;  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  96-99;  MacI>onald, 
Select  Documents,  pp.  16-21;  Snow,  Treaties  and 
Topics  in  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  62-67.  See 
also  the  letters  regarding  the  difficulty  of  securing 
a  quorum  in  Congress,  the  various  reports,  etc., 
on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  Ford's  ed. 
of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  349,  350,  355, 
365,  371,  372,  375,  376,  378  ei  seq.,  397. 


plenipotentiaries  for  the  concluding  and  signing 
the  present  definitive  treaty;  who,  after  having 
reciprocally  communicated  their  respective  full 
powers,  have  agreed  upon  and  confirmed  the  fol- 
lowing articles. 

Article  I.  His  Britannic  majesty  acknowledges 
the  said  United  States,  viz..  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  to 
be  free,  sovereign,  and  independent  States;  that 
he  treats  them  as  such,  and  for  himself,  his  heirs, 
and  successors,  relinquishes  all  claim  to  the  gov- 
ernment, proprietary,  and  territorial  rights  of 
the  «ame,  and  every  part  thereof. 

Article  II.  And  that  all  disputes  which  might 
arise  in  future  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  said  United  States  may  be  prevented,  it  is 
hereby  agreed  and  declared,  that  the  following 
are  and  shall  be  their  boundaries,  viz.,  from  the 
northwest  angle  of  Nova  Scotia,  viz.:  that  angle 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from 
the  source  of  St.  €roix  River  to  the  high  lands 
which  divide  those  rivers  that  empty  themselves 
into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the  north-west- 
ernmost head  of  Connecticut  River;  thence  drawn 
along  the  middle  of  that  river  to  the  forty-fifth 
degree  of  north  latitude;  from  thence  by  a  line 
due  west  on  said  latitude,  until  it  strikes  t^e 
River  Iroquois  or  Cataraquy;  thence  along  the 
middle  of  said  river  into  Lake  Ontario;  through 
the  middle  of  said  Lake,  until  it  strikes  the  com- 
munication by  water  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Erie;  thence  along  the  middle  of  the  said  com- 
munication into  Lake  Erie,  through  the  middle 
of  said  lake,  until  it  arrives  at  the  water  com- 
munication between  that  lake  and  Lake  Huron; 
thence  through  the  middle  of  said  lake,  to  the 
water  communication  between  that  lake  and  Lake 
Superior;  thenoe  through  Lake  Superior  north- 
ward to  the  isles  Royal  and  Philipeaux,  to  the 
Long  Lake;  thenoe  through  the  middle  of  said 
Long  Lake,  and  the  water  communication  be- 
tween it  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  to  the  said 
Lake  of  the  Woods;  thence  through  the  said  lake 
to  the  most  north-westernmost  point  thereof,  and 
from  thence  a  due  west  course  to  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi; thence  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the 
middle  of  the  said  River  Mississippi,  until  it  shall 
intersect  the  northernmost  part  of  the  thirty- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude;  south,  by  a  line 
to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the  determination  of 
the  line  last  mentioned,  in  the  latitude  of  thirty- 
one  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  middle 
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of  the  River  Apalachicola  or  Catahouche;  thence 
along  the  middle  thereof,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Flint  Kiver;  thence  straight  to  the  head  of 
St.  Mary's  RiTer,  and  thence  down  the  middle  of 
St.  Mary's  RiTer,  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  east, 
by  a  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  of  the 
St.  Croix  from  its  mouth  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to 
its  source,  and  from  its  source  directly  north  to 
the  aforesaid  high  lands,  which  divide  the  rivers 
that  fall  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  from  those 
which  fall  into  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  compre- 
hending all  islands  within  twenty  leagues  of  any 
part  of  the  shores  of  the  United  States,  and  lying 
between  lines  to  be  drawn  due  east  from  the 
points  where  the  aforesaid  boundaries  between 
Nova  Scotia  on  the  one  part,  and  East  Florida 
on  the  other,  shall  respectively  touch  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  excepting  such  is- 
lands as  now  are  or  heretofore  have  been  within 
the  limits  of  the  said  province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Article  III.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  shall  continiie  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested, the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the 
Great  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  New- 
foundland; also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and 
at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabit- 
ants of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore 
to  fish;  and  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of 
every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfound- 
land as  British  fishermen  shall  use,  (but  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island,)  and  also 
on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks,  of  all  other  of 
his  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  America; 
and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  have 
liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unset- 
tled bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia, 
Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  remain  unsettled;  but  as  soon  as  the 
same  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for 
the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such 
settlement,  without  a  previous  agreement  for  that 
purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or 
possessors  of  the  ground. 

Article  IV.  It  is  agreed,  that  the  creditors,  on 
either  side  shall  meet  with  no  lawful  impediment 
to  the  recovery  of  the  full  value  in  sterling  money 
of  all  bona  fide  debts  heretofore  contracted. 

Article  V.  It  is  agreed,  that  Congress  shall 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
respective  states,  to  provide  for  the  restitution  of 
all  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  which  have  been 
confiscated,  belonging  to  real  British  subjects; 
and  also  of  the  estates,  rights,  and  properties,  of 
persons  resident  in  districts  in  the  possession 
of  his  majesty's  arms,  and  who  have  not  borne 


arms  against  the  said  United  States;  and  that 
persons  of  any  other  description  shall  have  free 
liberty  to  go  to  any  part  or  parts  of  any  of  the 
thirteen  United  States,  and  therein  to  remain 
twelve  months  unmolested  in  their  endeavors  to 
obtain  the  restitution  of  such  of  their  estates, 
rights,  and  properties,  as  may  have  been  confis- 
cated; and  that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly 
rec(»nmend  to  the  several  States  a  reconsidera> 
tion  and  revision  of  all  acts  or  laws  regard^ 
ing  the  premises,  so  as  to  render  the  said  laws 
or  acts  perfectly  consistent,  not  only  with 
justice  and  equity,  but  with  that  spirit  of 
conciliation  which,  on  the  return  of  the  bless- 
ings of  peace,  should  invariably  prevail;  and 
that  Congress  shall  also  earnestly  recommend  to 
the  several  States,  that  the  estates,  rights,  and 
properties  of  such  last-mentioned  persons,  shall 
be  restored  to  them,  they  refunding  to  any  persons 
who  may  be  now  in  possession  the  hona  fide  price, 
(wher«  any  has  been  given),  which  such  persons 
may  have  paid  on  purchasing  any  of  the  said 
lands,  rights,  or  properties,  since  the  confiscation. 
And  it  is  agreed,  that  all  persons  who  have  any 
interest  in  confiscated  lands,  either  by  debts, 
marriage  settlements,  or  otherwise,  shall  meet 
with  no  lawful  impediment  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  just  rights. 

Article  VI.  That  there  shall  be  no  future  con- 
fiscations made,  nor  any  prosecutions  commenced 
against  any  person  or  persons,  for  or  by  reason  of 
the  part  which  he  or  they  may  have  taken  in 
the  present  war;  and  that  no  person  shall  on 
that  account  suffer  any  future  loss  or  damage, 
either  in  his  person,  liberty,  or  property;  and  that 
those  who  may  be  in  confinement  on  such  charges, 
at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
America,  shall  be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and 
the  prosecutions  so  commenced  be  discontinued. 

Article  VII.  There  shall  be  a  firm  and  per- 
petual peace  between  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
the  said  United  States^  and  between  the  subjects 
of  the  one  and  the  citizens  of  the  other,  wherefore 
all  hostilities,  both  by  sea  and  land,  shall  from 
henceforth  cease;  all  prisoners,  on  both  sides, 
shall  be  set  at  liberty;  and  his  Britannic  majesty 
shall,  with  all  convenient  speed  and  without  caus- 
ing any  destruction,  or  carrying  away  any  negroes 
or  other  property  of  the  American  inhabitants, 
withdraw  all  his  armies,  garrisons,  and  fleets, 
from  the  said  United  States,  and  from  every  post, 
place,  and  harbor  within  the  same,  leaving  in  all 
foLtifications  the  American  artillery  that  may  be 
therein;  and  shall  also  order  and  cause  all 
archives,  records,  deeds,  and  papers  belonging  to 
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any  of  the  said  States,  or  their  citizens,  which  in 
the  course  of  the  war  may  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  his  officers,  to  be  forthwith  restored^ 
and  delivered  to  the  proper  States  and  persons  to 
whom  they  belong. 

Article  VIII.  The  navigation  of  the  River  Mis- 
sissippi, from  its  source  to  the  Ocean,  shall  for- 
ever remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Article  IX.  In  case  it  should  so  happen,  thai 
any  place  or  territory,  belonging  to  Great  Britain 


or  to  the  United  States,  shonld  have  been  oon* 
quered  by  the  arms  of  either  from  the  other, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  said  provisional  articles 
in  America,  it  is  agreed,  that  the  same  shall  be 
restored  without  difficulty  and  without  requiring 
any  compensation. 

Article  X.  The  solemn  raUflcations  of  the 
present  treaty,  expedited  in  good  and  due  form, 
shall  be  exchanged  between  the  contracting  parties 
in  the  space  of  six  months,  or  sooner,  if  possible, 
to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  signature  ol 
the  present  treaty. 


CHAPTER    XXXIV. 

178S. 

THE  ARBiY  DISBANDED:  WASHINGTON  RESIGNS  HIS   COMMISSION. 

Discontent  among  the  army  because  of  non-pajrment  —  Revolt  of  the  troops  —  The  Cincinnati  formed  — 
Washington's  circular  letter  to  the  governors  —  Proclamation  issued  for  disbanding  army  —  Washington's 
farewell  orders  —  Carleton  evacuates  New  York;  Washington  takes  possession  —  Washington's  farewell  to  his 
officers  —  Resigns  his  commission  —  Appendix  to  Chapter  XXXIV.  I.  Washington's  circular  letter  to  the 
governors.    II.  The  resignation  of  Washington's  commission. 


Because  the  government  had  not 
yet  fully  paid  the  officers  and  men,  it 
was  necessary  that  great  care  be  ex- 
ercised in  reducing  the  army.  Fur- 
loughs were  freely  granted  on  the 
application  of  individuals,  and  upon 
leaving  the  army,  they  were  enjoined 
not  to  return,  so  that  in  this  manner 
a  critical  moment  was  passed.*  Dur- 
ing the  summer,  a  large  part  of  the 
unpaid  troops  were  scattered 
throughout  the  States  without  tumult 
or  disorder.  Up  to  this  time  the  con- 
duct of  the  veteran  troops  had  been 
especially  gratifying  to  Washington, 
but  some  of  the  new  levies  created 
considerable  disorder  by  their  mu- 
tinous conduct  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  During  June,  about  80  of  these 


** soldiers  of  a  day"*  marched  to 
Philadelphia  to  make  demands  upon 
Congress,  on  the  way  being  joined  by 
many  others,  so  that  upon  their 
arrival  at  Philadelphia,  they  num- 
bered about  300.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
the  troops  in  the  city,  they  marched 
to  the  State-house  in  a  body  where 
Congress  and  the  State  executive 
council  were  holding  their  sessions; 
placed  guards  at  the  doors;  and 
threatened  dire  consequences  unless 
their  demands  were  complied  with  in 
twenty  minutes.  Washington  was 
early  informed  of  the  movement  of 
the  troops  toward  Philadelphia  and 
immediately  dispatched  General 
Howe  with  a  body  of  regulars  to  sup- 
press the  mutiny.    Before  Howe  ar- 


•  See  Marshall,   Life  of    Washington,  vol.   ii., 
pp.  53-54;  Heath's  Memoirs,  p.  343  et  aeq. 


•Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writinga,  voL  z^ 
p.  272. 
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rived,  however,  the  mutiny  had  sub- 
sided without  bloodshed.  The  mu- 
tineers were  too  inconsiderable  to 
commit  a  great  amount  of  mischief, 
but  their  conduct  greatly  aroused  the 
indignation  of  Washington,  who  ex- 
pressed his  contempt  for  such  pro- 
ceedings in  a  letter  to  the  President 
of  Congress.* 

While  the  army  was  still  encamped 
on  the  Hudson,  "  The  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati**  was  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  perpetuating  the  friendships 
formed  during  the  war.  Washington 
was  urged  to  accept  the  chief  office  in 
the  society  and  finally  yielded  to  the 
wishes  of  the  other  officers.f  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  society,  its  hon- 
ors were  to  be  hereditary  in  the 
families  of  these  members,  and  dis- 
tinguished individuals  might  be 
admitted  as  honorary  members  for 
life.  This  arrangement  soon  created 
jealousy  and  distrust,  as  it  was  feared 
that  the  hereditary  proviso  of  the 
rules  would  tend  to  create  a  sort  of 
nobility.  Learning  of  this  feeling  of 
distrust  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
Washington  exerted  all  his  influence 
to  have  the  rules  of  the  society 
changed,  which  was  done  in  May, 
1784.     The  result  proved  all  the  wis- 


•  Hildreth,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  43^-437 ;  Thacher, 
Military  Journal,  pp.  937-330.  See  also  the  ac- 
counts by  Madison  in  Elliot's  Debates,  vol.  !.,  pp. 
92-94,  and  by  Hamilton  in  Hamilton's  Work$, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  374-393. 

tThacber,  Military  Journal,  pp.  319-321; 
Heath's  Memoir$,  pp.  349-361 ;  Lossing,  Field- 
Book  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  693-697; 
Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  174  et  aeq.;  Fiske, 
Critical  Period  of  American  History,  pp.  114-118. 


dom  of  the  measure  and  all  jealousy 
of  the  society  soon  afterward  dis- 
appeared.* 

While  attending  to  the  disband- 
ment  of  the  army,  Washington  con- 
sulted freely  with  Congress,  and  dur- 
ing his  consultations  recommended 
that  a  well-regulated  standing  army 
be  established.  To  further  advance 
the  theory  he  advocated,  he  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  the  governors  of  the 
States.f  This  was  dated  from  New- 
burgh,  June  8, 1783,  and,  according  to 
Sparks,  *'  is  remarkable  for  its  abil- 
ity, the  deep  interest  it  manifests  for 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had 
fought  the  battles  of  their  country, 
the  soundness  9f  its  principles,  and 
the  wisdom  of  its  counsels.*' :|:  The 
most  important  paragraphs  were 
those  relating  to  what  he  considered 
the  four  things  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence and  well-being  of  the  United 
States.  In  conclusion,  he  made  the 
following  remarks: 

**  I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer,  that  God 
would  have  you,  and  the  state  over  which  you 
preside,  in  his  holy  protection;  that  he  would 
incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  subordination  and  obledience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love 
for  one  another;  for  their  fellow-citizens  of  the 
United  States  at  large;  and  particularly  for  their 
brethren    who    have    served    in   the   field;    and. 


•  John  B.  McMaster,  A  History  of  the  People  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  167  et  seq.  See  also 
Jefferson's  letter  to  Washington  regarding  this 
in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
464-470. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  83-86 ;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  456  et  seq. 

t  Life  of  Washington,  p.  366 ;  Marshall,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  v.,  pp.  46--48.  See  Appendix  i., 
at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 
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finally,  that  he  would  be  most  graciously  pleased 
to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and 
to  demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility, 
and  pacific  temper  of  the  mind,  which  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of  our  blessed 
religion;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example,  in  these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  happy  nation."  * 

On  October  18,  1783,  Congress  is- 
sued a  proclamation  disbanding  the 
army.  It  was  decided  to  retain  a 
small  force,  snflBcient  for  any  contin- 
gencies, until  a  peace  establishment 
might  be  organized  according  to  the 
wishes  of  Congress.  Congress 
thanked  the  oflBcers  and  soldiers  in 
behalf  of  the  entire  country  for  their 
long,  arduous  and  faithful  service. 
After  November  3,  the  army  was  en- 
tirely discharged  fr«m  service.  On 
the  day  preceding  the  discharge, 
Washington  issued  his  farewell 
orders  to  the  army,  full  of  advice, 
sound  principles  and  fervent  hopes 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  soldiers  who 
he  had  had  the  honor  to  command. 
In  conclusion  he  said : 

"  The  commander-in-chief  conceives  little  is  now 
wanting  to  enable  the  soldier  to  change  the 
military  character  into  that  of  a  citizen,  but  that 
steady  and  decent  tenor  of  behavior,  which  has 
generally  distinguished  not  only  the  army  under 
his  immediate  command,  but  the  different  detach- 
ments and  separate  armies,  through  the  course  of 
the  war.  From  their  good  sense  and  prudence, 
he  anticipates  the  happiest  consequences:  and 
while  he  congratulates  them  on  the  glorious  occa- 
sion which  renders  their  services  in  the  field  no 
longer  necessary,  he  wishes  to  express  the  strong 
obligations  he  feels  himself  under,  for  the  assist- 
ance he  has  received  from  every  class,  and  in  every 
instance.  He  presents  his  thanks,  in  the  most 
serious  and  affectionate  manner  to  the  general 
officers,  as  well  for  their  counsel  on  many  inter- 
esting occasions,  as  for  their  ardor  in  promoting 


the  success  of  the  plans  he  had  adopted;  to  the 
commandants  of  regiments  and  corps,  and  to  the 
officers,  for  their  zeal  and  attention  in  carrying 
his  orders  promptly  into  execution;  to  the  staff, 
for  their  alacrity  and  exactness,  in  performing 
the  duties  of  their  several  departments;  and  to 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and  private  soldiers, 
for  their  extraordinary  patience  in  suffering,  as 
well  as  their  invincible  fortitude  in  action.  To 
various  branches  of  the  army,  the  general  takes 
his  last  and  solemn  opportunity  of  professing  his 
inviolable  attachment  and  friendship.  He  wishes 
more  than  bare  profession  were  in  his  power,  that 
he  was  really  able  to  be  useful  to  them  all  in 
future  life.  He  flatters  himself,  however,  they 
will  do  him  the  justice  to  believe,  that  whatever 
could  with  propriety  be  attempted  by  him,  has 
been  done.  And  being  now  to  conclude  these,  his 
last  public  orders,  to  take  his  ultimate  leave,  in  a 
short  time,  of  the  military  character,  and  to  bid 
a  final  adieu  to  the  armies  he  has  so  long  had  the 
honor  to  command,  he  can  only  again  offer,  in 
their  behalf,  his  recommendations  to  their  grate- 
ful country,  and  his  prayers  to  the  God  of  armies. 
May  ample  justice  be  done  them  here,  and  may 
the  choicest  of  heaven's  favor's  both  here  and  here- 
after, attend  those,  who,  under  the  divine  auspices, 
have  secured  innumerable  blessings  for  others! 
With  these  wishes,  and  this  benediction,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief is  about  to  retire  from  service. 
The  curtain  of  separation  will  soon  be  drawn,  and 
the  military  scene  to  him  will  be  closed  forever."  • 

Meanwhile,  General  Carleton  had 
been  ordered  to  evacuate  New  York 
and  during  the  summer  manifested 
his  intention  of  so  doing;  he  was  de- 
layed by  various  occurrences,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  not  until  November 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  depart- 
ure of  the  troops  could  be  completed. 
On  the  morning  of  November  25, 
Washington,  with  the  American  troops 
under  General  Knox  and  Governor 
Clinton,  advanced  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  city,  and  at  noon,  as  the  Brit- 
ish   marched    out,     the    Americans 


♦  Irving,  vol.  iv.,  p.  460. 


•  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp.  340-341 ;  Irv- 
ing, Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  465-467. 
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slowly  entered  and  took  possession, 
the  civil  authority  of  the  State  then 
being  established.*  The  following 
Monday,  December  1,  a  magnificent 
entertainment  was  given  to  the 
French  minister,  Lnzerne,  at  which 
Washington  and  a  large  company 
were  present,  and  in  the  evening  there 
were  fire- works  at  Bowling  Green,  f 
The  most  trying  ordeal  through 
which  Washington  had  to  pass  was 
bidding  adieu  to  his  officers.  This 
interview  took  place  on  December  4. 
Marshall  describes  the  scene  aB 
follows : 

**At  noon  the  principal  officers  of 
the  army  assembled  at  Frances's 
tavern,  soon  after  which  their  be- 
loved commander  entered  the  room. 
His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be 
concealed.  Filling  a  glass,  he  turned 
to  them,  and  said,  *  With  a  heart  full 
of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave 
of  you.  I  most  devoutly  wish,  that 
your  latter  days  may  be  as  prosper- 
ous and  happy  as  your  former  ones 
have  been  glorious  and  honorable.' 
Having  drunk,  he  added,  *  I  cannot 
come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave, 
but  shall  be  obliged,  if  each  of  you 
will  come  and  take  me  by  the  hand.' 
General  Knox,  being  nearest,  turned 
to  him.  Washington,  incapable  of 
utterance,  grasped  his  hand,  and  em- 
braced him.  In  the  same  affectionate 
manner,  he  took  leave  of  every  suc- 


♦  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  273-274. 
t  Brooks,  Life  of  Knox,  p.  178;  Irving,  Life  of 
Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  470. 
Vol.  Ill  — 21 


ceeding  officer.*  The  tear  of  manly 
sensibility  was  in  every  eye ;  and  not 
a  word  was  articulated,  to  interrupt 
the  dignified  silence,  and  the  tender- 
ness of  the  scene.  Leaving  the  room, 
he  passed  through  the  corps  of  light 
infantry,  and  walked  to  Whitehall, 
where  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him 
to  Paulus  Hook.  The  whole  company 
followed  in  mute  and  solemn  proces- 
sion, with  dejected  countenances,  tes- 
tifying feelings  of  delicious  melan- 
choly, which  no  language  can  de- 
scribe. Having  entered  the  barge,  he 
turned  to  the  company,  and  waving 
his  hat,  bid  them  a  silent  adieu.  They 
paid  him  the  same  affectionate  com- 
pliment; and  after  the  barge  had  left 
them,  returned  in  the  same  solemn 
manner  to  the  place  where  they  had 

assembled,  "t 

To  completely  sever  his  connection 
with  the  army,  it  only  remained  nec- 
essary that  Washington  resign  his 
commission.  In  November,  Congress 
had  adjourned  to  Annapolis  and  there 
Washington  repaired  in  order  to  ter- 
minate his  public  career.  All  along 
the  route  of  his  journey  he  was 
greeted  with  most  earnest  expres- 
sions of  gratitude  and  affection  and 
was  presented  with  many  public  ad- 
dresses by  legislatures,  towns,  soci- 
eties, etc.  At  Philadelphia  he  de- 
posited an  account  of  the  expenses 

♦  Brooke,  p.  179. 

t  Marshall,  Life  of  Waehington  (2  ed.),  vol.  ii;, 
p.  57;  Grordon,  American  Revolutiony  vol.  iii.,  p^ 
377;  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  p.  106;  Thacher,  Military 
Journal,  pp.  341-342;  Lodge,  Oeorge  Washington, 
vol.  i.,  p.  337;  Irving,  voL  iv.,  pp.  471-472. 
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incurred  by  him  during  the  war, 
which  he  had  inscribed  with  his  own 
hand.*  On  December  19, 1783,  Wash- 
ington  arrived  at  Annapolis  and  sig- 
nified to  Congress  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  resign  his  conmussion.  It 
was  determined  that  this  should  be 
done  in  public  session  and  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  fellow  citizens.  On  the 
23d,  therefore,  Washington  appeared 
before  Congress  for  this  purpose. 
The  hall  was  crowded  with  spectators 
—  friends  and  relatives,  the  officials 
of  Maryland,  and  the  consul-general 
of  France.  Washington  was  then  in- 
troduced to  the  President  of  Congress 
and  the  secretary,  and  after  a  short 
silence,  was  informed  that  **  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
were  prepared  to  receive  his  commu- 
nications. ' '  Washington  thereupon 
arose  and  in  a  very  dignified  manner 
delivered   his    address,    a    copy    of 


which,  together  with  his  commission, 
he  presented  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress.* He  then  remained  standing, 
awaiting  a  reply.  It  was  a  remark- 
able coincidence  that  at  this  time 
General  Mifflin  was  President  of  Con- 
gress, having  been  elected  some  time 
previously.  Necessarily  the  duty  of 
replying  to  Washington  and  thank- 
ing him  for  his  services  fell  to  the  lot 
of  one  who,  with  others,  had  tried  to 
besmirch  his  character  and  usurp  his 
place  during  the  Conway  Cabal. 
Nevertheless,  Mifflin  replied  to  Wash- 
ington in  terms  of  reverential 
courtesy  and  most  earnest  regard. 
This  ceremony  having  been  com- 
pleted, Washington  retired  from  the 
Hall  of  Congress  and  the  next  day 
reached  his  home  at  Mount  Vernon, 
after  eight  years  of  faithful  and 
arduous  service  once  again  a  private 
citizen. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


I.     A   CIRCULAR  LETTER. 


From  hi$  Exeellenoy  George  Wathington,  Com' 
mander-if^chief  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  to  the  Oovemors  of  the  seth 
erdl  States. 

Head-Quabtess,  Newbubo,  June  8,  17B8. 

Sib:  The  great  object  for  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  hold  an  appointment  in  the  service  of 
my  country  being  accomplished,  I  am  now  pre- 
paring to  resign  it  into  the  hands  of  Congress, 
and  return  to  that  domestic  retirement,  which  it 
is  well  known  I  left  with  the  greatest  reluctance; 


♦Washington's  tusoount  of  his  expenses  will  be 
found  in  Sparks,  Life  of  Washingtonf  App.  iii., 
pp.  516-518.    They  amounted  to  about  $65,000. 


a  retirement  for  which  I  never  ceased  to  sig^ 
through  a  long  and  painful  absence,  in  which  (re- 
mote from  the  noise  and  trouble  of  the  world)  I 
mediate  to  pass  the  remainder  of  life,  in  a  state 
of  undisturbed  repose:  but  before  I  carry  this 
resolution  into  effect,  I  think  it  a  duty  incumbent 
on  me  to  make  this  my  last  official  communica- 
tion, to  congratulate  you  on  the  glorious  events 
which  heaven  has  been  pleased  to  produce  in  our 
favor,  to  offer  my  sentiments   respecting   some 


*  See  Appendix  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter.  See  also  Thacher,  Military  Journal,  pp. 
84^343;  Johnson,  GenaraZ  W(wWn^*on,  chap,  xvi. ; 
Lodge,  Oeorge  Washington,  vol.  i.,  pp.  339-340; 
Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  474-476. 
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important  subjects,  which  appear  to  me  to  be  in- 
timately connected  with  the  tranquillity  of  the 
United  States,  to  take  my  leave  of  your  Excel- 
lency as  a  public  character,  and  to  give  my  final 
blessing  to  that  country  in  whose  service  I  have 
•pent  the  prime  of  my  life;  lor  whose  sake  I  have 
consumed  so  many  anxious  days  and  watchful 
nights,  and  whose  happiness,  being  extremely 
dear  to  me,  will  always  constitute  no  inconsider* 
able  part  of  my  own. 

Impressed  with  the  liveliest  sensibility  on  this 
pleasing  occasion,  I  will  claim  the  indulgence  of 
dilating  the  more  copiously -on  the  subject  of  our 
mutual  felicitation.  When  we  consider  the  mag^ 
nitude  of  the  prize  we  contended^  for,  the  doubt- 
ful nature  of  the  contest,  and  the  favorable  man- 
ner in  which  it  has  terminated;  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  possible  reason  for  gratitude  and  rejoic- 
ing; this  is  a  theme  that  will  afford  infinite 
delight  to  every  benevolent  and  liberal  mind, 
whether  the  event  in  contemplation  be  considered 
as  a  source  of  present  enjoyment,  or  the  parent 
of  future  happiness;  and  we  shall  have  equal  oc- 
casion to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  lot  which 
Providence  has  assigned  us,  whether  we  view  it 
in  a  natural,  a  political,  or  moral  point  of  view. 

The  citizens  of  America,  placed  in  the  most  en- 
viable condition,  as  the  sole  lords  and  proprietors 
of  a  vast  tract  of  continent,  comprehending  all 
the  various  soils  and  climates  of  the  world,  and 
abounding  with  all  the  necessaries  and  conven- 
iences of  life,  are  now  by  the  late  satisfactory 
pacification,  acknowledged  to  be  possessed  of  ab- 
solute freedom  and  independency;  they  are  from 
this  period  to  be  considered  as  the  actors  on  a 
most  conspicuous  theatre,  which  seems  to  be  pe- 
culiarly designed  by  Providence  for  the  display 
of  human  greatness  and  felicity:  here  they  are 
not  only  surrounded  with  every  thing  that  can  con- 
tribute to  the  completion  of  private  and  domes- 
tic enjoyment,  t>ut  Heaven  has  crowned  all  its 
other  blessings  by  giving  a  surer  opportunity  for 
political  happiness  than  any  other  nation  has  ever 
been  favored  with.  Nothing  can  illustrate  th^se 
observations  more  forcibly  than  the  recollection 
of  the  happy  conjuncture  of  these  times  and  cir- 
cumstances under  which  our  Republic  assumed 
its  rank  among  the  nations.  The  foundation  of 
our  empire  has  not  been  laid  in  a  gloomy  age  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  but  at  an  epoch 
when  the  rights  of  mankind  were  better  imder- 
stood  and  more  clearly  defined,  than  at  any 
former  period:  researches  of  the  human  mind 
after  social  happiness  have  been  carried  to  a  great 
extent:  the  treasures  of  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  labors  of  philosophers,  sages,  and  legislators, 


through  a  long  succession  of  years,  are  laid  open 
for  use,  and  their  collected  wisdom  may  be  hap- 
pily applied  in  the  establishment  of  our  forms  ol 
government:  the  free  cultivation  of  letters,  the 
unbounded  extension  of  commerce,  the  progressive 
refinement  of  manners,  the  growing  liberality  of 
sentiment,  and  above  all,  the  pure  and  benign 
light  of  Revelation,  have  had  a  meliorating  influ- 
ence on  mankind,  and  increased  the  blessings  of 
society.  At  this  auspicious  period  the  United 
States  came  into  existence  as  a  nation,  and  if 
their  citizens  should  not  be  completely  free  and 
happy,  the  fault  will  be  entirely  their  own. 

Such  is  our  situation,  and  such  are  our  pros- 
pects; but  notwithstanding  the  cup  of  blessing  is 
thus  reached  out  to  us ;  notwithstanding  happiness 
is  ours,  if  we  have  a  disposition  to  seize  the  oc- 
casion, and  make  it  our  own;  yet  it  appears  to 
me,  there  is  an  option  still  left  to  the  United 
States  of  America,  whether  they  will  be  respect- 
able and  prosperous,  or  contemptible  and  miser- 
able as  a  nation.  This  is  the  time  of  their  po- 
litical probation;  this  is  the  moment  when  the 
eyes  of.  the  world  are  turned  upon  them ;  this  is 
the  time  to  establish  or  ruin  their  national  char- 
acter forever;  this  is  the  favorable  moment  to 
give  such  a  tone  to  the  Federal  Government,  as 
will  enable  it  to  answer  the  ends  of  its  institu- 
tion; or  this  may  be  the  ill-fated  moment  for  re- 
laxing the  powers  of  the  Union,  annihilating  the 
cement  of  the  Confederation,  and  exposing  us  to 
become  the  sport  of  European  politics,  which  may 
play  one  State  against  another,  to  prevent  their 
growing  importance,  and  to  serve  their  own  in- 
terested purposes.  For,  according  to  the  system 
of  policy  the  States  shall  adopt  at  this  moment, 
they  will  stand  or  fall;  and  by  their  confirma- 
tion or  lapse,  it  is  yet  to  be  decided,  whether  the 
Revolution  must  ultimately  be  considered  as  a 
blessing  or  a  curse;  a  blessing,  or  a  curse,  not  to 
the  present  age  alone;  for,  with  our  fate,  will  the 
destiny  of  unborn  millions  be  involved. 

With  this  conviction  of  the  importance  of  the 
present  crisis,  silence  in  me  would  be  a  crime.  I 
will  therefore  speak  to  your  Excellency  the  lan- 
guage of  freedom  and  sincerity,  without  disguise. 
I  am  aware,  however,  those  who  differ  from  me 
in  political  sentiments,  may  perhaps  remark,  I  am 
stepping  out  of  the  proper  line  of  my  duty;  and 
they  may  possibly  ascribe  to  arrogance  or  osten^ 
tation,  what  I  know  is  alone  the  result  of  the 
purest  intention;  but  the  rectitude  of  my  own 
heart,  which  disdains  such  unworthy  motives ;  the 
part  I  have  hitherto  acted  in  life;  the  determina- 
tion I  have  formed,  of  not  taking  any  share  in 
public  business  hereafter ;  the  ardent  desire  I  feel. 
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and  shall  continue  to  manifest,  of  quietly  enjoy- 
ing in  private  life,  after  all  the  toils  of  war,  the 
benefits  of  a  wise  and  liberal  government,  will,  I 
flatter  myself,  sooner  or  later,  convince  my  coun- 
trymen, that  I  could  have  no  sinister  views  in 
delivering,  with  so  little  reserve,  the  <^inions  con- 
tained in  this  address. 

There  are  four  things  which  I  humbly  conceive, 
are  essential  to  the  well-being,  I  may  even  ven- 
ture to  say,  to  the  existence,  of  the  United  States, 
as  an  independent  power. 

lst«  An  indissoluble  union  of  the  States  under 
one  federal  head. 

2dly.  A  sacred  regard  to  public  justice. 

3dly.  The  adoption  of  a  proper  peace  establish- 
ment.   And, 

4thly.  The  prevalence  of  that  pacific  and 
friendly  disposition  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  which  will  induce  them  to  forget 
their  local  prejudices  and  politics,  to  make  those 
mutual  concessions  which  are  requisite  to  the 
general  prosperity,  and  in  some  instances,  to  sac- 
rifice their  individual  advantages  to  the  interest 
of  the  commimity. 

These  are  the  pillars  on  which  the  glorious 
fabric  of  our  independence  and  national  charac- 
ter must  be  supported.  Liberty  is  the  basis,  and 
whoever  would  dare  to  sap  the  foundation,  or 
overturn  the  structure,  under  whatever  specious 
pretext  he  may  attempt  it,  will  merit  the  bitter- 
est execration,  and  the  severest  punishment,  which 
can  be  inflicted  by  his  injured  country. 

On  the  three  first  articles  I  will  make  a  few  ob- 
servations, leaving  the  last  to  the  good  sense  and 
serious  consideration  of  those  immediately  con- 
cerned. 

Under  the  first  head,  although  it  may  not  be 
necessary  or  proper  for  me,  in  this  place,  to  enter 
into  a  particular  disquisition  of  the  principles  of 
the  Union,  and  to  take  up  the  great  question 
which  has  been  frequently  agitated,  whether  it  be 
expedient  and  requisite  for  the  States  to  delegate 
a  large  proportion  of  power  to  Congress  or  not; 
yet  it  will  be  a  part  of  my  duty,  and  that  of  every 
true  patriot,  to  assert  without  reserve,  and  to  in- 
sist upon  the  following  positions.  That  unless 
the  States  will  suffer  Congress  to  exercise  those 
prerogatives  they  are  undoubtedly  invested  with 
by  the  Constitution,  every  thing  must  very  rapidly 
tend  to  anarchy  and  confusion.  That  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  happiness  of  the  individual  States, 
that  there  should  be  lodged  somewhere  a  supreme 
power,  to  regfulate  and  govern  the  general  con- 
cerns of  the  confederated  republic,  without  which 
the  Union  cannot  be  of  long  duration.  There  must 
be  a  faithful  and  pointed  compliance  on  the  part 


of  every  State,  with  the  late  proposals  and  de- 
mands of  Congress,  or  the  most  fatal  consequences 
will  ensue.  That  whatever  measures  have  a  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  the  Union,  or  contribute  to  vio- 
late or  lessen  the  sovereign  authority,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  hostile  to  the  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence of  America,  and  the  authors  of  them 
treated  accordingly.  And  lastly,  that  unless  we 
can  be  enabled,  by  the  concurrence  of  the  States, 
to  participate  in  the  fruits  of  the  Revolution,  and 
enjoy  the  essential  benefits  of  civil  society*,  under 
a  form  of  government  so  free  and  uncorrupted,  so 
happily  guarded  against  the  danger  of  oppression, 
as  has  been  devised  and  adopted  by  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  it  will  be  the  subject  of  regret, 
that  so  much  blood  and  treasure  have  been 
lavished  for  no  purpose;  that  so  many  sufferings 
have  been  counteracted  without  a  compensation, 
and  that  so  many  sacrifices  have  been  made  in 
vain.  Many  other  considerations  might  here  be 
adduced  to  prove,  that  without  an  entire  con- 
formity to  the  spirit  of  the  Union,  we  cannot  ex- 
ist as  an  independent  power.  It  will  be  sufficient 
for  my  purpose  to  mention  but  one  or  two,  which 
seem  to  me  of  the  greatest  importance.  It  is 
only  in  our  united  character,  as  an  empire,  that 
our  independence  is  acknowledged,  that  our  power 
can  be  regarded,  or  our  credit  supported  among 
foreign  nations.  The  treaties  of  the  European 
powers  with  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
have  no  validity  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
We  shall  be  left  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  we 
may  find  by  our  own  unhappy  experience,  that 
there  is  a  natural  and  necessary  progression  from 
the  extreme  of  anarchy  to  the  extreme  of  ty- 
ranny; and  thart  arbitrary  power  is  most  easily 
established  on  the  ruins  of  liberty  abused  to  licen- 
tiousness. 

As  to  the  second  article,  which  respects  the  per- 
formance of  public  justice.  Congress  have,  in  their 
late  address  to  the  United  States,  almost  ex- 
hausted the  subject;  they  have  explained  their 
ideas  so  fully,  and  have  enforced  the  obligations 
thfe  States  are  under,  to  render  complete  justice  to 
all  the  public  creditors,  with  so  much  dignity  and 
energy,  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  real  friend  to  the 
honor  and  independency  of  America,  can  hesitate 
a  single  moment  respecting  the  propriety  of  com- 
plying with  the  just  and  honorable  measures  pro- 
posed. If  their  argfuments  do  not  produce  con- 
viction, I  know  of  nothing  that  will  have  a  greater 
infiuence,  especially  when  we  reflect,  that  the  exs- 
tem  referred  to,  being  the  result  of  the  collected 
wisdom  of  the  continent,  must  be  esteemed,  if  not 
perfect,  certainly  the  least  o/bjectionable  of  any 
that  could  be  devised ;  and  that  if  it  should  not  be 
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carried  into  immediate  execution,  a  national  bank* 
ruptcy,  with  all  its  deplorable  conaequenoea,  will 
take  place,  before  any  different  plan  can  possibly 
be  proposed  or  adopted,  so  pressing  are  the 
present  circumstances,  and  such  the  alternative 
now  offered  to  the  States. 

The  ability  of  the  country  to  discharge  the 
debts  which  have  been  incurred  in  its  defence,  is 
not  to  be  doubted.  An  inclination,  I  flatter  my- 
self, will  not  be  wanting;  the  path  of  our  duty  is 
plain  before  us;  honesty  will  be  found,  on  every 
experiment,  to  be  the  best  and  only  true  policy. 
Let  us,  then,  as  a  nation,  be  just ;  let  us  fulfil  the 
public  contracts  which  Congress  had  undoubtedly 
a  ri^t  to  make  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  war,  with  the  same  good  faith  we  suppose 
ourselves  bound  to  perform  our  private  engage- 
ments. In  the  meantime,  let  an  attention  to  the 
cheerful  performance  of  their  proper  business,  as 
individuals,  and  as  members  of  society,  be  ear* 
nestly  inculcated  on  the  citizens  of  America; 
then  will  they  strengthen  the  bands  of  govern- 
ment, and  be  happy  under  its  protection.  Every 
one  will  reap  the  fruit  of  his  labors;  every  one 
will  enjoy  his  own  acquisitions,  without  molesta- 
tion, and  without  danger. 

In  this  state  of  absolute  freedom,  and  perfect 
security,  who  will  grudge  to  yield  a  very  little  of 
his  property,  to  support  the  common  interests  of 
society,  and  ensure  the  protection  of  government  T 
Who  does  not  remember  the  frequent  dedara^ 
tions  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  that  we 
should  be  completely  satisfied,  if,  at  the  expense 
of  one  half,  we  could  defend  the  remainder  of  our 
possessions?  Where  is  the  man  to  be  found,  who 
wishes  to  remain  indebted  for  the  defence  of  his 
own  person  and  property  to  the  exertions,  the 
bravery,  and  the  blood  of  others,  without  making 
one  generous  effort  to  pay  the  debt  of  honor  and 
of  gratitude?  In  what  part  of  the  continent  shall 
we  find  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  who  would  not 
blush  to  stand  up,  and  propose  measures  pur- 
posely calculated  to  rob  the  soldier  of  his  stipend, 
and  the  public  creditor  of  his  due?  And  were  it 
possible,  that  such  a  flagrant  instance  of  injustice 
could  ever  happen,  would  it  not  excite  the  general 
indignation,  and  tend  to  bring  down  upon  the  au- 
thors of  such  measures,  the  aggravated  vengeance 
of  heaven?  If,  after  all,  a  spirit  of  disunion,  or 
a  temper  of  obstinacy  and  perverseness  should 
manifest  itself  in  any  of  the  States;  if  such  an  un- 
gracious disposition  should  attempt  to  frustrate 
all  the  happy  effects  that  might  be  expected  to 
flow  from  the  Union;  if  there  should  be  a  re- 
fusal to  comply  with  the  requisitions  for  funds  to 
discharge  the  annual  interest  of  the  public  debts. 


and  if  that  refusal  should  revive  all  those  jeal- 
ousies, and  produce  all  those  evils  which  are  now 
happily  removed;  Congress,  who  have  in  all  their 
transactions,  shown  a  great  degree  of  magna- 
nimity and  justice,  will  stand  justifled  in  the  sight 
of  God  and  man!  And  that  State  alone,  which 
puts  itself  in  opposition  to  the  aggregate  wisdom 
of  the  continent,  and  follows  such  mistaken  and 
pernicious  counsels,  will  be  responsible  for  all  the 
consequences. 

For  my  own  part,  conscious  of  having  acted 
while  a  servant  of  the  public,  in  the  manner  I 
conceived  best  suited  to  promote  the  real  in- 
terests of  my  country;  having,  in  consequence  of 
my  fixed  belief,  in  some  measure  pledged  myself 
to  the  army  that  their  country  would  finally  do 
them  complete  and  ample  justice,  and  not  willing 
to  conceal  any  instance  of  my  official  conduct  from 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  I  have  thought  proper  to 
transmit  to  your  Excellency  the  enclosed  collec- 
tion of  papers,  relative  to  the  half-pay  and  com- 
mutation granted  by  Congress  to  the  officers  of 
the  army;  from  these  communications,  my  de- 
cided sentiments  will  be  clearly  comprehended, 
together  with  the  conclusive  reasons,  which  in- 
duced me  at  an  early  period,  to  recommend  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  in  the  most  earnest  and 
serious  manner.  As  the  proceedings  of  Congress, 
the  army,  and  myself,  are  open  to  all,  and  con- 
tain, in  my  opinion,  sufficient  information,  to  re- 
move the  prejudice  and  errors  which  may  have 
been  entertained  by  any,  I  think  it  unnecessary  to 
say  any  thing  more,  than  just  to  o'bserve,  that  the 
resolutions  of  Congress,  now  alluded  to,  are  as 
undoubtedfly  and  absolutely  binding  on  the  United 
States,  as  the  most  solemn  acts  of  confederation 
or  legislation. 

As  to  the  idea,  which  I  am  informed  has,  in 
some  instances,  prevailed,  that  the  half-pay  and 
commutation  are  to  be  regarded  merely  in  the 
odious  light  of  a  pension,  it  ought  to  be  exploded 
forever;  that  provision  should  be  viewed,  as  it 
really  was^  a  reasonable  compensation  offered  by 
■Congress,  at  a  time  when  they  had  nothing  else 
to  give  to  officers  of  the  army,  for  services  then 
to  be  performed:  it  was  the  only  means  to  pre- 
vent a  total  dereliction  of  the  service;  it  was  a 
part  of  their  hire.  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  it 
was  the  price  of  their  blood,  and  of  your  independ- 
ency; it  is  therefore  more  than  a  common  debt, 
a  debt  of  honor;  it  can  never  be  considered  as  a 
pension  or  gratuity,  nor  cancelled  until  it  is  fairly 
discharged. 

With  regard  to  the  distinction  between  officers 
and  soldiers,  it  is  sufficient  that  the  uniform  ex- 
perience of  every  nation  in  the  world,  combined 
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with  our  own,  proves  the  utility  and  propriety  of 
the  discrimination.  Rewards,  in  proporti<m  to 
the  aid  the  public  draws  from,  them,  are  unques- 
tionably due  to  all  its  servants.  In  some  lines, 
the  soldiers  have  perhaps  had  as  ample  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  by  the  large  bounties 
which  have  been  paid  to  them,  as  their  officers 
will  receive  in  the  proposed  commutation:  in 
others,  if,  besides  the  donation  of  land,  the  pay- 
ment of  arrearages  of  clothing  and  wages  (in 
which  articles  all  the  component  parts  of  the 
army  must  be  put  upon  the  same  footing)  we 
take  into  the  estimate  the  bounties  many  of  the 
soldiers  have  received,  and  the  gratuity  of  one 
year's  full  pay,  which  is  promised  to  all,  possibly 
their  situation  (every  circumstance  being  duly 
considered)  will  not  be  deemed  less  eligible  than 
that  of  the  officers.  Should  a  further  reward, 
however,  be  judged  equitable,  I  will  venture  to 
assert,  no  man  will  enjoy  greater  satisfaction  than 
myself,  in  an  exemption  from  taxes  for  a  limited 
time,  (which  has  been  petitioned  for  in  some  in- 
stances,) or  any  other  adequate  immunity  or  com- 
pensation granted  to  the  brave  defenders  of  their 
country's  cause;  but  neither  the  adoption  nor 
rejection  of  this  proposition  will  in  any  manner 
affect,  much  less  militate  against,  the  act  of  Con- 
gress, by  which  they  have  offered  five  years'  full 
pay,  in  lieu  of  the  half-pay  for  life,  which  had 
been  before  promised  to  the  officers  of  the  army. 

Before  I  conclude  the  subject  on  public  justice, 
I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  obligations  this 
country  is  under  to  that  meritorious  class  of  vet- 
erans, the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates 
who  have  been  discharged  for  inability,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  resolution  of  Congress,  of  the  2dd 
of  April,  1782,  on  an  annual  pension  for  life. 
Their  peculiar  sufferings,  their  singular  merits 
and  claims  to  that  provision,  need  only  to  be 
known,  to  interest  the  feelings  of  humanity  in 
their  behalf.  Nothing  but  a  punctual  payment 
of  their  annual  allowance  can  rescue  them  from 
the  most  complicated  misery;  and  nothing  could 
be  a  more  melancholy  and  distressing  sight,  than 
to  behold  those  who  have  shed  their  blood,  or 
lost  their  limbs  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
without  a  shelter,  without  a  friend,  and  without 
the  means  of  obtaining  any  of  the  comforts  or 
necessaries  of  life,  compelled  to  beg  their  daily 
bread  from  door  to  door.  Suffer  me  to  recom- 
mend those  of  this  description,  belonging  to  your 
State,  to  the  warmest  patronage  of  your  Excel- 
lency and  your  Legislature. 

It  is  necessary  to  say  but  a  few  words  on  the 
third  topic  which  was  proposed,  and  which  regards 
particularly  the  defence  of  the  republic.  As  there 


can  be  little  doubt  but  Congress  will  recommend 
a  proper  peace  establishment  for  the  United 
States,  in  which  a  due  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  importance  of  placing  the  militia  of  the  Union 
upon  a  regular  and  respectable  footing;  if  this 
should  be  the  case,  I  should  beg  leave  to  urge  the 
great  advantage  of  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 

The  militia  of  this  country  must  be  considered 
as  the  palladium  of  our  security,  and  the  first 
effectual  resort  in  case  of  hostility ;  it  is  essential, 
therefore,  that  the  same  system  should  pervade 
the  whole;  and  that  the  formation  and  discipline 
of  the  militia  of  the  continent  should  be  absolutely 
uniform;  and  that  the  same  species  of  arms,  ac- 
coutrements, and  military  apparatus,  should  be 
introduced  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
No  one,  who  has  not  learned  it  from  experience, 
can  conceive  the  difficulty,  expense,  and  confusi<m 
which  result  from  a  contrary  system,  or  the  vague 
arrangements  which  have  hitherto  prevailed. 

If,  in  treating  of  political  points,  a  greater  lati- 
tude than  usual  has  been  taken  in  the  course  of 
the  Address,  the  importance  of  the  crisis  and 
magnitude  of  the  objects  in  discussion,  must  be 
my  apology;  it  is,  however,  neither  my  wish  nor 
expectation,  that  the  preceding  dbeervations  should 
claim  any  regard,  except  so  far  as  they  shall  ap- 
pear to  be  dictated  by  a  good  intention,  consonant 
to  the  immutable  rules  of  justice,  calculated  to 
produce  a  liberal  system  of  policy,  and  founded 
on  whatever  experience  may  have  been  acquired 
by  a  long  and  close  attention  to  public  business. 
Here  I  might  speak  with  more  confidence,  from 
my  actual  observations ;  and  if  it  would  not  swell 
this  letter  (already  too  prolix)  beyond  the  bounds 
I  had  prescribed  myself,  I  could  demonstrate  to 
every  mind,  open  to  conviction,  that  in  less  time, 
and  with  much  less  expense  than  has  been  in- 
curred, the  war  might  have  been  brought  to  the 
same  happy  conclusion,  if  the  resources  of  the 
continent  could  have  been  properly  called  forth; 
that  the  distresses  and  disappointments  which 
have  very  often  occurred,  have,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, resulted  more  from  a  want  of  energy  in 
the  continental  government,  that  a  deficiency  of 
means  in  the  particular  States;  that  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  measures,  arising  from  the  want 
of  an  adequate  authority  in  the  supreme  power, 
from  a  partial  compliance  with  the  requisitions 
of  Congress  in  some  of  the  States,  and  from  a 
failure  of  punctuality  in  others,  while  they  tended 
to  damp  the  zeal  of  those  who  were  more  willing 
to  exert  themselves,  served  also  to  accumulate 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  to  frustrate  the  best 
concerted  plans;  and  that  the  discouragement  oc- 
casioned by  the  complicated  difficulties  and  em- 
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barrassments  in  which  our  affairs  were  by  thia 
means  involved,  would  have  long  ago  produced 
the  dissolution  of  any  army  less  patient,  less  vir- 
tuous, and  less  persevering  than  that  which  I  have 
had  the  honor  to  command.  But  while  I  mention 
those  things  which  are  notorious  facts,  as  the 
defects  of  our  Federal  Constitution,  particularly 
in  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  I  beg  it  may  be  un- 
derstood, that  as  I  have  ever  taken  a  pleasure  in 
gratefully  acknowledging  the  assistance  and  sup- 
port I  have  derived  from  every  class  of  citizens; 
so  shall  I  always  be  happy  to  do  justice  to  the 
unparalleled  exertions  of  tiie  individual  States,  <m 
many  interesting  occasions. 

I  have  thus  freely  disclosed  what  I  wished  to 
make  known  before  I  surrendered  up  my  public 
trust  to  those  who  committed  it  to  me;  the  task 
is  now  accomplished.  I  now  bid  adieu  to  your 
Excellency,  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  your 
State;  at  the  same  time  I  bid  a  last  farewell  to 
the  cares  of  Office,  and  all  the  employments  of 
public  life. 

It  remains^  then,  to  be  my  final  and  only  re- 
quest, that  your  Excellency  will  communicate 
these  sentiments  to  your  legislature,  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  that  they  may  be  considered  as  the 

II.    THB  RESIGNATION  OF 

M&.  Pbesidekt: — The  great  events  on  which 
my  resignation  depended,  having  at  length  taken 
place,  I  now  have  the  honor  of  offering  my  sin- 
cere congratulations  to  Congress,  and  of  present- 
ing myself  before  them,  to  surrender  into  their 
hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to  claim  the 
indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my 
country. 

Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independ- 
ence and  sovereignty,  and  pleased  with  the  op- 
portunity afforded  the  United  States,  of  becoming 
a  respectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the 
appointment  I  accepted  with  diffidence;  a  diffi- 
dence in  my  abilities,  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a 
task,  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  con- 
fidence in  the  rectitude  of  our  oause,  the  support 
of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  pat- 
ronage of  Heaven. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  veri- 
fied the  most  sanguine  expectations:  my  grati- 
tude for  the  interposition  of  Providence,  and  the 
assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen, 
increase  with  every  review  of  the  momentous 
contest. 

While  I  respect  my  obligations  to  the  army  in 
general,  I  should  do  injustice  to  my  own  feelings, 
not  to  acknowledge  in  this  place,  the  peculiar  ser- 
Tices  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  persons  who 


legacy  of  one  who  has  ardently  wished,  on  all  oc- 
casions, to  be  useful  to  his  country,  and  who  even 
in  the  shade  of  retirement,  will  not  fail  to  implore 
the  divine  benediction  upon  it. 

I  now  make  it  my  earnest  prayer  that  God 
would  have  you,  and  the  State  over  which  you 
preside,  in  his  holy  protection;  that  he  would 
incline  the  hearts  of  the  citizens  to  cultivate  a 
spirit  of  subordination  and  obedience  to  govern- 
ment; to  entertain  a  brotherly  affection  and  love 
for  one  another;  for  their  fellow-citisens  of  the 
United  States  at  large ;  and  particularly  for  their 
brethren  who  have  served  in  the  field ;  and,  finally, 
that  he  would  most  graciously  be  pleased  to  dis- 
pose us  all  to  do  justice,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
demean  ourselves  with  that  charity,  humility,  and 
pacific  temper  of  the  mind,  which  were  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  IMvine  Author  of  our  blessed 
religion;  without  an  humble  imitation  of  whose 
example,  in  these  things,  we  can  never  hope  to  be 
a  happy  nation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  much  esteem  and 
respect.  Sir,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and 
most  humble  servant, 

GEO.  WASHINGTON. 

Washington's  commission. 

have  been  attached  to  my  person  during  the  war. 
It  was  impossible  the  choice  of  confidential  offi- 
cers to  compose  my  family  should  have  been 
more  fortunate.  Permit  me.  Sir,  to  reconunend, 
in  particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the 
service  to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the 
favorable  notice  and  patronage  of  Congress. 

I  consider  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  to  close 
this  last  solemn  act  of  my  official  life,  by  com- 
mending the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to 
the  protection  of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who 
have  the  superintendence  of  them,  to  His  holy 
keeping. 

Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action  and  bid- 
ding an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body, 
under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here 
offer  my  conmiission,  and  take  my  leave  of  all 
the  employments  of  public  life. 

To  this  Address,  the  President  of  Congress  an- 
swered as  follows:  — 

Sib: — The  United  States,  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, receive,  with  emotions  too  affecting  for 
utterance,  the  solemn  resignation  of  the  authori- 
ties under  which  you  have  led  their  troops  with 
success  through  a  perilous  and  a  doubtful  war. 
Called  upon  by  your  country,  to  defend  its  in- 
vaded rights,  you  accepted  the  sacred  charge,  be- 
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fore  it  had  formed  alliances,  and  whilst  it  was 
without  funds,  or  a  government  to  support  you. 
You  have  conducted  the  great  military  contest 
with  wisdom  and  fortitude,  invariably  regarding 
the  rights  of  the  civil  power,  through  all  disas- 
ters and  changes.  You  have,  by  the  love  and 
confidence  of  your  fellow-citizens,  enabled  them 
to  display  their  martial  genius,  and  transmit  their 
fame  to  posterity.  You  have  persevered,  until 
these  United  States,  aided  by  a  magnanimous 
king  and  nation,  have  been  enabled,  under  a  just 
Providence,  to  close  the  war  in  safety,  freedom, 
and  independency;  on  which  happy  event,  we 
sincerely  join  you  in  congratulations. 

Having  defended  the  standard  of  liberty  in  this 
new  world;  having  taught  a  lesson  useful  to  those 
who  inflict,  and  to  those  who  feel  oppression,  you 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action,  with  the 
blessings  of  your  fellow-citizens;   but  the  gl&tj 


of  your  virtues  will  not  terminate  with  your  mil- 
itary command;  it  will  continue  to  animate  re- 
motest ages. 

We  feel,  with  you,  our  obligations  to  the  army 
in  general,  and  will  particularly  charge  ourselves 
with  the  interest  of  ^oee  confidential  officers,  who 
have  attended  your  person  i^  this  affecting  mo- 
ment 

We  join  you  in  commending  the  interests  of 
our  dearest  country  to  the  protection  of  Almighty 
God,  beseeching  Him  to  dispose  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  its  citizens,  to  improve  the  opportunity 
afforded  them,  of  becoming  a  happy  and  respect- 
able nation;  and  for  you,  we  address  to  Him  our 
earnest  prayers,  tiiat  a  life  so  beloved,  may  be 
fostered  with  all  His  care;  that  your  days  may  be 
happy,  as  they  have  been  illustrious,  and  that  He 
will  finally  give  you  that  reward  which  this  wc^ld 
cannot  give. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

1783. 

CONDITIONS  AND  PROBLEaiS  OF  THB   COUNTBT  AFTER  THB  REVOLUTION. 

Political  sentimeni  after  the  war  —  Sentimeats  of  foreignerB  —  Extent  of  settlements  —  Population  of  the 
colonies  —  Descriptions  of  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  Baltimore,  and  other  towns — 
Difficulties  of  travel  —  Status  of  the  State  governments  —  The  Judiciary  —  Suffrage  qualifications  —  Social 
and  economic  conditions  —  The  stage  —  Religious  conditions  —  Church  organisations  —  Education  —  News- 
papers —  Industry  —  Labor  conditions — Slavery  and  slave  trade  —  Currency  —  Penal  affairs  —  Problems 
before  the  people. 


WITH  the  signing  of  the  pre- 
liminary articles  of  peace 
at  Paris,  the  struggle  for 
independence  was  practically  ended, 
and  the  United  States  was  a  free  na- 
tion. The  struggle  had  been  long  and 
arduous;  the  patriots  had  endured 
indescribable  hardships  and  had 
overcome  stem  and  bitter  trials;  but 
perseverance  had  gained  the  meed, 
and  patience  had  won  the  race.  They 
were  now  free  from  foreign  domina- 
tion, in  possession  of  a  vast  domain 
the  possibilities  of  whidi  they  had  not 
even  the  slightest  conception,  and  be- 
fore them  lay  the  future  which^  was 
their  own  to  do  with  as  they  saw  fit. 
It  only  depended  upon  themselves  as 
to  whether  that  future  was  to  be 
bright  or  dark.* 


Yet  the  actual  conditions  existing 
at  the  present  time  were  far  from  en- 
couraging, for  the  people  had  been 
compelled  to  win  independence  at  the 
point  of  the  sword,  and  the  natural 
outcome  was  that  the  country  should 
be  in  a  deplorable  state,  lands  deso- 
lated, poverty  general  and  homes 
broken  up  by  deaths.  Eesources  were 
to  a  great  extent  dried  up,  finances  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  trade  and 
commerce  practically  destroyed,  agri- 


•  Writing  to  Monroe  from  Paris,  June  17,  17S5, 
Jefferson  said:  "It  [a  sojourn  in  France]  wUl 
make  you  adore  your  own  country,  it's  soil,  if  s 
climate,  it's  eq[uality,  liberty,  laws,  people  k  man- 


ners. My  God  I  how  little  do  my  countrymen  know 
what  precious  blessings  they  are  in  possession  of, 
and  which  no  other  people  on  earth  enjoy.  I 
confess  I  had  no  idea  of  it  myself.  While  we 
shall  see  multiplied  instances  of  Europeans  going 
to  live  in  America,  I  will  venture  to  say  no  man 
now  living  will  ever  see  an  instance  of  an  Amer- 
ican removing  to  settle  in  Europe  k  continuing 
there.  Come  then,  &  see  the  proofs  of  this,  and 
on  your  return  add  your  testimony  of  every  think- 
ing American,  in  order  to  satisfy  our  countrymen 
how  much  it  is  their  interest  to  preserve  unin- 
fected by  contagion  those  peculiarities  in  their 
government  &  manners  to  which  they  are  indebted 
for  these  blessings." — Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's 
Writings,  vol.  iv.,  p.  69. 


[325] 
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culture  almost  mined,*  and  to  make 
matters  still  worse  there  was  practi- 
cally no  central  authority  to  which 
the  inhabitants  could  appeal  to  secure 
justice  and  equity.  A  mountain  of 
debt  was  pressing  upon  what  little 
central  authority  there  was,  but  even 
this  government  was  on  the  brink  of 
destruction  and  no  one  could  tell  the 
exact  status  of  political  affairs.  The 
statesmen  of  the  period  saw  that  there 
was  a  large  work  yet  to  be  done  and 
that  a  crisis  had  to  be  met  which  was 
of  prime  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  nation  and  only  second- 
ary to  the  struggle  for  existence 
itself.  Madison  said  that,  **  unless 
some  amicable  and  adequate  arrange- 
ments be  speedily  taken  for  adjust- 
ing all  the  subsisting  accounts  and 
discharging  the  public  engagements, 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  wiU  be 

inevitable.*^! 

In  1783  the  love  of  Union,  as  a 
sentiment  for  which  men  would 
undergo  all  manner  of  hardship,  had 
scarcely  come  into  existence  among 
the  people  of  the  emancipated  col- 
onies. But  nine  years  had  elapsed 
since  in  the  first  Continental  Con- 
gress the  States  had  begun  to  act  in 
concert,  under  the  severe  pressure  of 
common  fear  and  an  immediate  ne- 
cessity of  action.  Even  then  the  war 
was  allowed  to  languish  and  had 
almost  failed  because  of  the  diflBculty 
of    securing    concerted    action;    the 


•  Ford's  ed.   of  Jefferson's  Writmga,  vol.   iv., 
p.  140. 
t  Gay,  lAfe  of  Mctdiaon,  p.  36. 


length  of  the  war  was  due  chiefly  to 
this  lack  of  organization.  Congress 
had  steadily  declined  in  power  and 
was  much  weaker  at  the  end  than  at 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  There  was 
also  much  fear  that  with  the  war  so 
happily  concluded,  what  little  inter- 
est the  people  had  in  the  Confedera- 
tion would  die  out  altogether  and  the 
need  for  concerted  action  cease  to  be 
felt,  whereupon  the  Union  would 
break  to  pieces.  As  Fiske  says: 
**  Unless  the  most  profound  and  deli- 
cate statesmanship  should  be  forth- 
coming to  take  this  sentiment  under 
its  guidance,  there  was  much  reason 
to  fear  that  the  release  from  the  com- 
mon adhesion  to  Great  Britain  would 
end  in  setting  up  thirteen  little  repub- 
lics, ripe  for  endless  squabbling,  like 
the  republics  of  ancient  Greece  and 
mediaeval  Italy,  and  ready  to  become 
the  prey  of  England  and  Spain,  even 
as  Greece  became  the  prey  of  Mace- 
donia.*^* Fiske  quotes  the  remarks 
of  Josiah  Tucker,  Dean  of  Gloucester, 
in  which  he  says:  **  The  mutual  anti- 
pathies and  clashing  interests  of  the 
Americans,  their  difference  of  gov- 
ernments, habitudes  and  manners,  in- 
dicate that  they  will  have  no  centre  of 
union  and  no  common  interest.  They 
can  never  be  united  into  one  compact 
empire  under  any  species  of  govern- 
ment whatever;  a  disunited  people 
till  the  end  of  time,  suspicious  and 
distrustful  of  each  other,  they  will  be 
divided    and    subdivided    into    little 


♦Fiske,   Critical  Period  of  American  History, 
p.  57  (4th  ed.,  1889,  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.) 
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commonwealths  or  principalities,  ac- 
cording to  natural  boundaries,  by 
great  bays  of  the  sea,  and  by  vast 
rivers,  lakes  and  ranges  of  moun- 
tains/' How  mistaken  I  And  yet 
Tucker  was  only  one  among  many 
who  thought  so,  while  the  events  for 
several  years  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  seemed  to  indicate  the  fuliSl- 
ment  of  his  prophecy.  George  III. 
believed  we  would  get  into  such  a 
snarl  that  the  States  one  by  one 
would  ask  to  be  taken  back  into  the 
British  fold,  while  Frederick  of  Prus- 
sia said  that  the  mere  extent  of  terri- 
tory from  Maine  to  Georgia  would  in 
itself  be  sufficient  either  to  break  up 
the  country  or  to  make  a  monarchy 
necessary.*  Would  that  he  could  re- 
turn to  life  at  the  present  timet 

The  treaty  of  1783  by  which 
America  secured  independence  from 
England  clearly  defined  the  bound- 
aries of  the  region  surrendered  by  the 
mother  country.  This  region 
stretched  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
west  to  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  from  the  Great  Lakes  on  the 
north  southward  to  the  31  st  parallel 
and  the  southern  border  of  Georgia. 
Of  the  thirteen  original  States  among 
whom  this  vast  tract  was  parcelled 
seven  had  well-defined  boundaries, 
while  some  of  the  remaining  six 
claimed  the  lands  now  comprising 
other  States,  and  the  rest  claime'd 
lands  which  were  only  limited  by  the 
waters  of  the  MississippLf 

♦  Ibid,  p.  68. 

t  John  B.  McMaster,  A  History  of  the  People 


The  present  generation  can  scarcely 
conceive  the  wild  conditions  prevail- 
ing at  that  time  in  this  vast  territory. 
The  country  was  in  effect  an  Atlantic 
confederacy,  as  every  State  bordered 
upon  that  ocean  or  its  tide-waters  and 
the  Alleghanies  **  seemed  as  remote 
as  did  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the 
ancients. ' '  •  Along  the  coastline  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  there  was  a  narrow 
line  of  towns  and  hamlets.  Maine, 
still  owned  by  Massachusetts,  con- 
tained not  more  than  100,000  popula- 
tion. Outside  of  Portland  and  Fal- 
mouth, scarcely  a  settlement  of  any 
size  existed,  and  such  as  did,  con- 
sisted of  a  few  fishermen's  cots  of  the 
rudest  type.  Thence  toward  the  St. 
Lawrence  stretched  an  almost  un- 
broken solitude.  New  Hampshire 
contained  but  few  settlements  of  any 
size,  chiefly  in  the  White  Mountains 
region.  Albany  and  Schenectady 
were  the  principal  towns  in  Northern 
New  York,  but  the  rich  valleys  of  the 
Mohawk  and  the  Genesee  had  hardly 
as  yet  begun  to  produce  food  pro- 
ducts for  the  nourishment  of  the  large 
cities  and  were  still  covered  by  dense 
forests  —  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
Cayugas,  the  Oneidas  and  the  Mo- 
hawks. Western  Pennsylvania, 
though  having  given  some  indication 
of  vast  mineral  wealth,  had  not  as  yet 
brought  forth  her  ri(3i  deposits  of 


of  the  United  States  from  the  Revolution  to  the 
CivU  War,  vol.  i.,  p.  3;  James  Schouler,  History 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Constitution,  vol. 
i.,  p.  2. 

♦  Schouler,  vol.  i.,  p.  3. 
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coal  and  iron  that  were  to  astonish 
the  world.  The  badkwoods  of  Virginia 
contained  only  a  straggling  village 
here  and  there;  beyond  the  Blue 
Bidge,  Indian  warfare  was  still  car- 
ried on  by  Daniel  Boone  and  the 
Chenrokees  in  the  cane-brakes  of  Ken- 
tucky; and  on  the  fertile  plains  of 
western  Tennessee  were  but  a  few  log 
huts.  Natchez  had  been  settled  by  a 
few  pioneers;  St  Louis  had  been 
founded ;  Pittsburg  had  not  grown  be- 
yond the  limits  of  a  military  post;  and 
Cincinnati,  even  as  late  as  1795,  con- 
tained but  95  log  cabins  and  500  in- 
habitants. These  western  settlements 
and  their  affairs  were  almost  un- 
known to  a  large  portion  of  the  east- 
em  or  coast  inhabitants.  The  West 
was  a  vast  solitude  of  unbroken  for- 
ests and  the  people  knew  little  more 
about  it  than  about  darkest  Africa; 
while  beyond  the  Mississippi  buffa- 
loes wandered  in  herds;  the  plains 
stretched  for  miles  unbroken  by 
mountains  or  f o]:(ests ;  the  grass  grew 
high  and  the  flowers  were  beautiful ; 
and  the  native  Indian  still  had  to  see 
his  first  white  man.* 

The  precise  population  of  the  col- 
onies at  the  end  of  the  Eevolution 
cannot  be  stated  absolutely,  but  it 
probably  was  not  far  from  3,250,000. 
In  1790  the  first  census  indicated  that 
there  were  3,929,214  human  beings  in 
the  country  ;t  and,  allowing  a  growth 


of  100,000  per  year  during  the  seven 
years  from  1783  to  1790,  it  would 
probably  be  as  near  the  truth  as  it 
is  imssible  to  come  to  estimate  the 
population  at  3,250,000,  though 
Schouler  estimates  it  at  ^^  somewhat 
less  thair  three  and  a  half  million 
souls,  of  whom  probably  600,000  men, 
women  and  children  are  held  in  servi- 
tude to  white  masters.*  As  will  be 
seen  by  the  table,  Virginia,  North  and 
South  Carolina  contained  more  than 
a  third  of  the  entire  population, 
chiefly  because  they  were  renowned 
as  highly  productive  agricultural 
regions,  and  were  famous  for  their 
crops  of  tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  pitch 
and  tar,  while,  on  the  other  hand.  New 
England  could  grow  scarcely  enough 
com  and  rye  to  supply  the  needs  of 
the  citizens.f 


*  MeMaster,  United  8tate$,  toL  i.,  pp.  3-6.    On 

the  conditionB  in  the  West  at  this  time,  «ee  Boose- 
"vielt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  chap.  1. 
tThe  Table  on  page  80  of  the  Siatietioal  Ah- 


struct  of  the  United  Btatee  for  1907  distributes 
this  as  follows: 

Maine 96,540 

Massachusetts 878,787 

New  Hampshire 141,885 

Vewnont 85,425 

Rhodfe  Island 68, 825 

Connecticut 237, 946 

New  York 340. 120 

Ne\ii  Jersey 184,  ^39 

Pennsylvania 434, 373 

Delaware 59,096 

Maryland 819.728 

Virginia 747, 610 

Tenn^see 35,691 

North  Carolina 393, 751 

South  Carolina 249, 073 

Georgia 82,548 

Kentucky  . 73,677 

ToUl 8,929.214 

*  Hietory  of  the  United  States,  vol.  !.,  pp.  8-4. 
t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  9-10. 
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Boston,  situated  on  three  hillsy 
contained  about  2,100  houses  with  14,- 
640  inhabitants,  and  could  boast  of  a 
rude  ferry  service  between  the  North 
End  and  Charlestown,  but  it  was  not 
until  1786  that  the  Charles  River 
was  spanned  by  a  bridge.*  The 
streets  of  the  city  were  irregular,  the 
sidewalks  were  unflagged,  and  the 
roads  in  poor  condition.  In  the  older 
portions  of  the  city  the  houses  were 
mean  and  squalid,  and  built  entirely 
of  wood  and  generally  unpainted,  but 
on  the  west  side  of  the  town  the 
streets  were  neater,  many  of  the 
houses  were  of  brick  and  were  set 
back  in  little  gardens,  thus  present- 
ing a  beautiful  and  homelike  appear* 
ance.t  A  few  houses  were  strung 
along  the  post-road  at  Springfield; 
Lawrence  and  Manchester  were  ham- 
lets of  only  a  few  houses  each;  and 
even  as  late  as  1820  the  site  of  Lowell 
was  a  favorite  resort  for  hunters.  J 
There  were,  however,  several  noted 
whaling  ports,  which  before  the  war 
were  highly  prosperous,  such  as  Fal- 
mouth, Barnstable,  Martha  *s  Vine- 
yard, Cape  Ann,  New  London  and  the 
most  noted,  Nantucket,  a  little  town 
which  stood  on  a  strip  of  land  about 
four  miles  wide  and  fifteen  miles 
long.    But  the  war  ended  the  pros- 

•  S.  F.  Thomas,  ReminUcences  of  the  Last  Sim- 
ty'Fiv6  Years,  p.  14. 

t  See  Hemy  Wansey,  Eaoureion  to  the  United 
States  of  North  America  in  the  Summer  of  1794; 
Brake,  Landmarks  of  Boston;  and  a  Description 
of  Boston:  with  a  view  of  the  Town  of  Boston, 
finely  engrated,  in  Columbian  Magazine  (Decem- 
ber, 17^7)1 


perity,  at  least  for  Nantucket;  her 
docks  and  wharves  were  deserted, 
grass  grew  in  her  streets  and  things 
in  general  were  in  a  sad  state  of 
decay.* 

Prior  to  the  Revolution,  New  York 
contained  about  23,000  inhabitants 
and  was  the  seat  of  great  commercial 
activity,  but  when  the  British  evacu- 
ated it  more  than  a  third  of  the  town 
lay  in  ashes,  her  commerce  was  gone, 
her  treasury  empty  and  her  citizens 
(at  least  all  except  the  Loyalists  who 
had  remained  in  the  city  during  the 
British  occupation)  were  starving  in 
the  wilds  of  New  Jersey.  In  1786  her 
population  was  about  24,500,  and 
there  were  about  3,500  houses.  The 
city  itself  covered  a  small  area,  being 
bounded  by  Anthony  Street  on  the 
north,  Harrison  Street  on  the  west, 
and  Rutgers  Street  on  the  east,  and 
within  its  small  confines  were  not  only 
the  business  and  public  buildings,  but 
also  residences,  many  of  which  were 
surrounded  by  large  gardens.  At 
that  time  the  present  Greenwich 
Street  was  a  beach  upon  which  the 
seine  was  regularly  drawn;  Beek- 
man^s  swamp  was  a  splendid  place 
for  duck  shooting,  and  Berkeley's 
woods  were  alive  with  wild  pigeons.f 

No  effort  had  been  made  to  eradi- 
cate the  traces  of  the  fire  by  erecting 
houses,  and  in  1784  the  devastated 
area  was  in  practically  the  same  state 


'    ^^if^s;  Lqwell  as  it  Was  and  as  it  Is,  p.  10. 


t   t 


♦McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  63-64; 
Brown,  History  of  the  Whale-Fishery;  Obed 
Marcy,  History  of  Nantucket  Island. 

t  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  pp.  62-53,  64. 
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of  desolation.  Below  the  site  occupied 
by  the  present  city  hall  was  the  com- 
mon, known  at  the  **  Flat  '*  or 
**  Vlackte,**  north  of  which  was  a 
fresh  water  pond  called  the  Collect, 
and  to  the  east  of  which  lay  Beek- 
man's  swamp,  where  Jacobus  Roose- 
velt erected  his  tanneries  and  began 
the  industry  of  which  that  section  of 
the  city  is  the  centre.*  Several  hun- 
dred horses  and  cows  might  have 
been  seen  grazing  in  the  open  fields 
about  Reade  Street,  where  there  was 
a  burying  ground  for  negroes  and 
scarcely  a  single  house,  t  Orchards 
and  gardens  lined  the  Bowery;  near 
Gramercy  Park  was  Crummashire 
Hill;  the  upper  end  of  Broadway 
above  Anthony  Street  ended  in  the 
meadows;  and  to  the  west  of  Canal 
Street  lay  the  Lispenard  meadows, 
the  mecca  of  sportsmen.  Further 
up  on  the  island  were  numerous 
stately  mansions,  such  as  the  home  of 
Robert  Murray  at  Inclenbergh,  the 
Apthorpe  mansion  on  Bloomingdale 
road,  the  Beekman  mansion  on  the 
East  River  at  Turtle  Bay,  and  the 
Roger  Morris  mansion  overlooking 
the  Harlem. 

The  streets  of  the  city  were  for  the 
most  part  unpaved,  and  the  few 
street-lamps  of  which  the  city  boasted 
were  rarely  lighted  on  wet  nights. 
The  majority  of  the  signs  on  William 
Street  were  in  Dutch,  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  that  language  was  indispen- 
sable in  the  transaction  of  business  or 

•  McMaster,  toI.  i.,  p.  64. 

t  Lamb,  City  of  New  York,  voL  II.,  p.  28«. 


in  social  life.*  There  were  ferries 
to  Brooklyn  consisting  of  clumsy 
row  boats,  flat-bottomed  square-end 
scows  fitted  up  with  sprit  sails,  and 
two  masted  boats  called  periguas. 
On  pleasant  calm  days  there  was  little 
danger  and  the  trips  might  be  made 
with  a  degree  of  comfort  and  some 
rapidity,  but,  if  the  wind  blew  with 
the  tide  or  if  there  were  a  strong  flood 
or  ebb,  it  sometimes  took  an  hour  to 
cross.  These  boats  transported  pas- 
sengers, freight  and  cattle,  and  many 
of  the  latter  were  lost  because  at 
times  they  would  all  get  to  one  side 
of  the  boat  and  tip  it  over  or  they 
would  become  frightened  and  jump 
or  fall  out  It  was  not  until  the  rude 
steamboats  of  Fulton  made  their  ap- 
pearance at  New  York  that  there  was 
any  comfort  in  crossing  the  river.f 
Fulton,  however,  was  not  the  first  to 
operate  a  steamboat.  In  the  latter 
part  of  1787,  James  Rumsey  exhib- 
ited a  boat  on  the  Potomac  which  was 
propelled  by  means  of  a  steam  pump 
which  forced  a  stream  of  water  from 
the  stern.^   On  August  22, 1787,  after 


•See  Dunlap,  History  of  TJew  Netherlands; 
Watson,  Hiatorioal  Tales  of  the  Olden  Times  in 
New  York  City  and  State;  Denton,  Brief  i)e- 
scription  of  New  York;  Duer,  New  York  as  it  was 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Last  Century;  M.  L. 
Booth,  History  of  the  City  of  New  York;  Valen- 
tine, History  of  the  City  of  New  York, 

t  Stiles,  in  his  History  of  the  City  of  Brooklyn, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  604-640,  gives  much  information  re- 
garding the  Brooklyn  ferries.  See  also  An  His- 
torioal  Sketch  of  Fulton  Ferry  and  its  associate 
Ferries,  hy  a  Director  (H.  E.  Pierrepont). 

t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  435-436. 
Writing  to  Jefferson  January  9,  1785,  Madison 
says:   "J.  Kumsey,  by  a  memorial  to  the  last 
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several  trials,  John  Fitch  made  a  suc- 
cessful trip  on  the  Delaware  at  Phila- 
delphia,  in  a  vessel  45  feet  long  and 
12  feet  beam,  with  an  engine  having 
a  12.inch  cylinder.  In  1788  and  1790 
larger  vessels  were  built  and  through- 
out the  summer  one  was  run  as  a 
passenger  boat  at  8  miles  an  hour  to 
Burlington,  20  miles  distant,  to  Bris- 
tol, Bordentown  and  Trenton.*  In 
the  summer  of  1796,  Fitch  gave  the 
first  demonstration  of  a  steamboat 
with  a  screw  propeller  on  the  Collect 
Pond,  New  York.  The  boat  was  18 
feet  long  and  6  feet  beam  and  its 
boiler  was  a  10-  or  12-gallon  iron 
pot.t  Before  1800  Elijah  Ormsbee, 
a  Rhode  Island  mechanic,  sailed  up 
the  Seekonk  River  in  a  boat'driven  by 
paddles,  and  Samuel  Morey  steamed 


Bession,  represented  that  he  had  invented  a 
mechanism  hy  which  a  boat  might  be  worked  with 
little  labor,  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  40  miles 
a  day,  against  a  stream  running  at  the  rate  of 
10  miles  an  hour,  and  prayed  that  the  disclosure 
of  his  invention  might  be  purchased  by  the  public. 
The  apparent  extravagance  of  his  pretensions 
brought  a  ridicule  upon  them,  and  nothing  was 
done.  In  the  recess  of  the  Assembly,  he  exem- 
plified* his  machinery  to  General  Washington  and 
a  few  other  gentlemen,  who  gave  a  certificate  of 
the  reality  and  importance  of  the  invention,  which 
opened  the  ears  of  the  Assembly  to  a  second  me- 
morial. The  act  gives  a  monopoly  for  ten  years, 
reserving  a  right  to  abolish  it  at  any  time  by 
paying  £10,000.  The  inventor  is  soliciting  sim- 
ilar acts  from  other  States,  and  will  not,  I  sup- 
pose, publish  the  secret  till  he  either  obtains  or 
despairs  of  them." — Madison's  Works  (Congress 
ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  128. 

•  Westcott,  lAfe  of  John  Fitch,  Inventor  of  the 
Steamloat  (1867);  R.  H.  Thurston,  Growth  of 
the  Steam  Engine  (1878)  ;  Pennsylvania  History 
teal  Society  Collections,  vol.  1.,  p.  34  (May,  1851)  ; 
McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  1.,  pp.  432-434. 

tLamb,  City  of  yew  York,  vol.  ii.,  p.  424  et 
eeq. 

Vol.  111  —  22 


up  the  Connecticut  in  a  boat  of  his 
own  design  and  construction.  In  1804 
John  Stevens  built  a  boat  in  which  he 
placed  a  Watt  engine  and  made  sev- 
eral trips  on  the  Hudson,  and  in  the 
same  year  Oliver  Evans  ran  a  paddle 
wheel  vessel  on  the  Delaware  and  the 
Schuylkill.* 

Further  up  the  State  were  Albany; 
Poughkeepsie,  which  was  prosperous 
enough  to  support  a  weekly  journal; 
Troy,  a  settlement  of  a  few  houses, 
as  were  also  Tarrytown  and*  New- 
burg.  Albany  was  purely  a  Dutch 
town.  Its  principal  streets  ran 
parallel  with  the  river,  were  wide,  un- 
paved,  and  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  when  the  snows  were 
thawing,  heavy  with  mud.  The  busi- 
ness district  centred  about  Pearl 
and  Water  Streets.  The  houses,  built 
three  sides  of  wood  and  the  front  of 
brick,  were  constructed  in  the  Dutch 
Gothic  style,  a  novel  feature  being 
the  tin  gutters  which  extended  from 
the  roofs  over  the  footpaths  and 
which  in  rainy  weather  discharged 
the  water  into  the  unpaved  streets. 
The  valley  of  the  Mohawk  was  still 
in  its  wild  state.  Syracuse  was  the 
haunt  of  wolves  and  foxes;  Oswego 
was  a  frontier  military  post;  on  the 
site  where  Rochester  new  stands 
swarmed  deer  and  black  bear ;  and  at 
Saratoga  the  famou's  mineral  waters 
were  as  yet  unknown,  except  possibly 
to  the  Indians.f 


•  McMaster,  United  States,  vol,  !.,  p.  50. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  68-61. 
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South  of  New  York  lay  Philadel- 
phia, the  most  important  city  of  the 
time,  containing  4,600  houses  and 
about  32,200  population.  It  was  the 
richest  and  the  most  extravagant 
and  fashionable  city  on  the  conti- 
nent; its  houses  were  elegant,  the 
streets  regularly  arranged,  and  the 
pavements  well  kept  and  dean,  but 
the  carriage  ways  were  filthy  and  full 
of  dead  dogs  and  cats,  becoming  the 
subject  of  satire  until  the  street  com- 
missioners were  compelled  to  per- 
form their  duties  and  render  the 
thoroughfares  clean  and  wholesome.* 
Its  principal  street  and  most  fashion- 
able walk  was  Chestnut  Street,  now 
the  great  commercial  street  of  the 
city.  In  western  Pennsylvania  was 
the  frontier  post  of  Pittsburg,  the 
successor  of  old  Fort  Duquesne,  in 
1784  numbering  about  100  dwellings 
and  about  1,000  inhabitants.  It  was 
the  centre  from  which  emigrants 
started  for  the  West  and  from  which 
travelers  were  carried  in  keel-boats, 
Kentucky  flat-boats  and  Indian  pi- 
rogues down  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.f 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  was  the  next 
important  city  to  the  south  of  Phila- 
delphia; Market  Street  was  its  most 
beautiful,  gay  and  fashionable  quar- 
ter, the  rows  of  low  rambling  houses 


•  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  pp.  64-65,  note. 

t  See  the  description  of  the  city  in  the  Pitts- 
hurg  Gazette,  July  29,  1786;  An  Early  Record 
of  Pittsburg  in  Historical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.; 
Craig,  History  of  Pittsburg;  Journal  of  Thomas 
Chapman,  in  Historical  Magazine  (June,  1869); 
Autobiography  of  Major  ^Samuel  Form^m,  in  His- 
torical Magazine  (December,  1869). 


lining  which  were  the  pride  of  the 
citizens.  The  houses  were  painted 
with  bright  colors,  and  here  and  there 
the  succession  was  broken  by  a 
stately  brick  mansion  owned  by  a  rich 
merchant.  The  city  was  noted  for 
its  gayety,  the  favorite  amusements 
being  balls,  routs  and  dancing  as- 
semblies.* 

At  the  time  of  the  Bevolution  the 
diflSculties  of  traveling  formed  an  im- 
portant social  obstacle  to  the  union 
of  the  States,  and  the  lack  of  means 
of  rapid  communication  undoubtedly 
led  to  many  misconceptions  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  of  one  section 
of  the  country  regarding  the  others. 
In  1783  two  stage  coaches  sufficed  to 
transport  all  the  travelers  between 
Boston  and  New  York,  and  the  larger 
part  of  the  lighter  freight.  The 
journey  usually  consumed  from  a 
week  to  ten  days,  depending  upon 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  In  bad 
weather  it  was  often  necessary  that 
the  passengers  alight  and,  after  lift- 
ing the  wheels  out  of  deep  ruts,  to 
proceed  on  foot  until  the  roads  again 
became  good.  Eivers  like  the  Con- 
necticut and  the  Housatonic  were  not 
yet  bridged,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
row  across,  except  at  such  times  as 
the  ice  was  suflSciently  solid  to  bear 
the  weight  of  the  coach.  Oftentimes 
both  in  summer  and  winter  passen- 
gers were  spilled  from  boats  and 
drowned   and   all   considered   them- 


♦See  Scharf,  History  of  Baltimore  (Baltimore, 
1874)  ;  Love,  Baltimore:  The  Old  Town  and  the 
Modem  City  (Baltimore,  1895). 
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selves  fortunate  to  readi  New  York 
even  in  a  jaded  and  completely  ex- 
hausted condition.  This  was  the  con- 
dition in  the  **  civilized  '*  Northern 
States,  and  in  the  South  conditions 
were  still  worse,  though  probably  in 
no  part  of  America  were  conditions 
worse  than  in  England  and  France. '*' 
Consequently,  people  made  as  few 
journeys  as  possible  and  then  chiefly 
upon  only  the  most  urgent  business. 
As  the  mails  were  unfrequent  and  un- 
certain, and  the  rates  of  postage  high, 
letters  were  few  and  far  between. 
Commercial  dealings  between  the 
various  States  were  inconsiderable; 
cities  were  few  and  small;  and  each 
little  community  for  the  most  part 
supported  itself.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  was  not  surprising  that  the 
different  States  knew  little  about  each 
other  and  were  intensely  prejudiced; 
for,  save  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary army,  the  great  portion  of 
the  populace  lived  and  died  without 
ever  having  seen  any  other  section  of 
the  country  than  their  own. 

The  people  were  intensely  loyal  to 
their  State  governments  and  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  the  legislative  as- 
sembly was  the  only  power  on  earth 
competent  to  lay  taxes  upon  them.f 
With  the  exception  that  a  few  royal 
governors  had  been  expelled,  the 
work  of  remodelling  the  State  gov- 
ernments had  not  been  revolution- 
ary in  its  character.    The  case  may 

•Piske,  Critical  Period  of  American  History, 
pp.  61-^2. 
t/Wd,  p.  63. 


be  stated  to  have  been  a  simple  reten- 
tion of  the  freedom  which,  as  English 
subjects,  they  had  always  enjoyed, 
but  which  George  IIL  had  foolishly 
sought  to  impair.  When  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  issued, 
there  were  three  kinds  of  government 
in  the  colonies.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  were  republics  with 
governors  and  assemblies  elected  by 
the  people;  in  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland  the  assemblies 
were  chosen  by  the  people  but  the 
governors  were  appointed  by  the  pro- 
prietories— la  sort  of  limited  heredi- 
tary monarchy;  and  in  the  other 
eight  colonies  the  governors  were 
appointed  by  the  king,  while  the 
people  elected  the  legislatures  —  vice- 
royalties.  Upon  the  successful  termi- 
nation of  the  Revolution,  no  change 
was  necessary  in  the  charters  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  except  the 
omission  of  the  king's  name  from 
legal  documents ;  while  the  other  col- 
onies were  compelled  to  frame  new 
constitutions,  most  of  which  in  their 
essentials  followed  the  old  colonial 
charters.  The  majority  of  the  col- 
onies had  two  branches  in  the  legis- 
latures, called  by  various  names,  and 
in  most  of  the  States  a  property* 
qualification  was  requisite  to  mem- 
bership in  the  legislature.  In  those 
States  which  had  governors  instead 
of  executive  councils,  according  to 
the  new  constitution,  the  governors 
(except  in  New  York)  were  chosen 
by  the  legislature  and  a  specified 
amount  of  property  was   required; 
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the  governor  could  not  be  reelected, 
had  no  veto  upon  the  acts  of  the  leg- 
islatures, nor  power  to  appoint  offi- 
cers. Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  had 
executive  councils,  but  sooner  or 
later  these  were  replaced  by  gover- 
nors elected  by  the  people,  and  within 
a  comparatively  short  time  the 
powers  of  all  governors  were  en- 
larged.* 

The  common  law  of  England  still 
remained  in  force  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and 
all  statutes  enacted  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lution continued  in  force  when  not  ex- 
pressly repealedt  In  addition  to  the 
system  of  civil  and  criminal  courts, 
the  courts  of  probate,  ihe  functions  of 
justice  of  the  peace,  the  remedies  in 
common  law  and  equity,  the  forms  of 
writs,  all  were  substantially  enlarged. 
Judges  held  office  for  life  or  during 
good  behavior  in  all  the  colonies  ex- 
cept Pennsylvania,  Delaware  and 
New  Jersey,  where  the  term  was 
seven  years,  and  in  all  the  States  ex- 
cept Georgia  they  were  appointed 
either  by  the  governor  or  legislature; 
in  Georgia  the  judges  were  elected  by 
the  people  for  short  terms. 

The  qualifications  for  suffrage 
were  different  in  the  various  States. 
In  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware  and  South  Carolina  all  who 
paid  taxes  could  vote ;  in  North  Caro- 
lina such  persons  could  vote  for  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house,  but  a  free- 


hold of  50  acres  was  requisite  for 
those  who  voted  for  senators;  while 
in  Virginia  only  those  who  possessed 
a  freehold  of  50  acres  could  vote  at 
all.  In  New  York  only  those  who 
possessed  an  unmortgaged  freehold 
of  $250  could  vote  for  governor  or  for 
senators,  while  $50  or  a  yearly  rent 
of  $10  was  required  to  vote  for 
assemblymen.  Rhode  Island  re- 
quired an  unincumbered  freehold  of 
$134,  but  in  Rhode  Island  and  Penn- 
sylvania the  eldest  sons  of  qualified 
freemen  could  vote  without  paying 
taxes.  In  the  other  colonies  a  small 
amount  of  real  or  personal  property, 
ranging  in  value  from  $33  to  $200, 
was  required.* 

The  social,  religious,  and  economic 
conditions  were  only  fair,  even  con- 
sidering the  long  struggle  through 
which  the  colonists  had  passed. 
Those  who  possessed  libraries  and 
those  who  were  fond  of  reading  per- 
used such  serious*  books  as  The  Lives 
of  the  Martyrs;  VattePs  Law  of 
Nations;  Watt's  Improvement  of  the 
Mind;  Rollings  Ancient  History;  PU- 
grimes  Progress,  etc.,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  was  as.  familiar 
with  the  •contents  as  the  master.  These 
books  necessarily  came  from  beyond 
the  Atlantic,  and  three-fourths  of 
them  were  by  English  men  of  letters 
and  printed  by  English  printers.  The 
younger  set  among  the  women  of 
Boston  and  New  England  paid  more 
attention    to    embroidery,    painting, 


•Flske,  CriHcal  Period,  pp.  64-68. 


•  Piske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  69-70. 
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drawing  and  cooking  than  to  read- 
ing; while  the  less  rigid  and  austere 
among  them  spent  their  spare  time 
in  calling,  attending  quilting  parties 
and  spinning-matches,  and  once  a 
fortnight  going  to  the  public  dances 
in  Concert  Hall.  Nearly  all  toiled 
for  a  living;  land  was  closely  sub- 
divided, and  there  were  many  free- 
holders but  few  patrons.  Public 
schools  had  been  in  existence  for  a 
long  time  and  religious  discipline  was 
strict.  The  former  class  pretensions 
had  been  much  loosened  by  the  war; 
and  though  to  a  great  extent  pos- 
sessed of  an  austere,  fanatical  spirit 
handed  down  by  their  Puritan  pro- 
genitors, though  of  a  narrow  disposi- 
tion and  often  niggardly  in  their 
economies,  the  New  Englanders  pos- 
sessed strong  backbones,  much  au- 
dacity and  a  conscientious  disposi- 
tion, and  were  thirf  ty  to  a  remarkable 
degree.* 

As  before  stated,  Philadelphia  was 
the  most  fashionable  city  in  America. 
Her  men  were  dressed  in  the  latest  of 
fashion  »and  the  women  wore  gor- 
geous brocades  and  taffetas,  diiaped 
over  wondrous  and  cumbrous  hoops, 
tower  built  hats,  bedecked  with 
feathers  of  all  descriptions  and  hues, 
high  wooden  heels  on  their  shoes,  fine 
satin  petticoats  and  in  their  mouths 
had  implanted  teeth.f  Select  dancing 
assemblies  were  held  fortnightly  at 
£3  15s  per  season  ticket. 

In  the  South  social  customs  had 


•  Qchouler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  8-9. 
t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol  i.,  p.  65. 


scarcely  changed  from  those  in  vogue 
in  the  years  prior  to  the  Eevolution. 
The  Virginia  mansions  were  the  same 
as  before  and  the  owners  continued 
to  serve  their  families  and  guests 
with  the  luxuries  of  the  New  World 
and  the  Old,  chief  among  them  being 
Madeira  wine  and  rum.  In  such 
times  as  he  was  not  attending  to 
social  functions,  the  rich  planter  de- 
voted his  energies  to  developing  his 
estate  and  to  the  performance  of  his 
public  duties.  His  son  attended  the 
nearest  Anglican  school,  and  if  not 
sent  to  England  for  a  higher  educa- 
tion was  sent  to  William  and  Mary 
College,  after  which  he  returned 
home  and  endeavored  to  secure  elec- 
tion to  the  House  of  Deputies. 
Skilled  mechanics  were  few,  and  as  a 
result  even  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
would  be  found  with  broken  window 
panes,  smoky  chimneys,  etc.  The 
poor  white  possessed  little  ambition 
to  improve  his  lot;  he  was  indolent, 
good-natured,  generous  and  hospi- 
table, fond  of  his  State  and  its  great 
men  and  ready  to  fight  for  their 
honor.  Cock-fights  and  horse-racing 
were  favorite  amusements ;  and  poli- 
tics the  principal  diversion  from 
labor.  The  Virginia  gentleman  was 
a  bom  politician,  as  indeed  were 
most  Southern  planters  who  pos- 
sessed means.* 

While  the  state  of  letters  was  low 
and  the  fine  arts  neglected  through- 
out the  colonies  the  stage  received 
considerable  patronage,  although  in 

•  Schouler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  10-12. 
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many  communities  the  theatre  was 
proscribed.  In  Massachusetts  strin- 
gent laws  were  enacted  against  it, 
while  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
held  the  stage  in  abhorrence  and  con- 
sidered the  players  unmoral.  Much 
opposition  sprang  up  against  the 
theatre  and  all  sorts  of  arguments 
were  advanced  for  its  suppression, 
some  even  going  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  CQuntry  had  more  to  fear  from 
the  theatre  than  from  the  navigation 
acts,  the  weakness  of  Congress  and 
the  quarrelsome  disposition  of  the 
States.*  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Assembly  to  lay  a 
heavy  fine  upon  anyone  who  should 
put  up  a  theatre,  playhouse,  stage  or 
scaffold,  wherein  or  whereon  should 
be  acted  tragedy,  comedy,  tragi- 
comedy, farce,  etc.f  There  was  much 
opposition  to  the  theatre  in  Boston, 
but  after  a  few  arrests  the  excite- 
ment subsided,  and  in  1785  a  stock 
company  erected  a  theatre,  the  shares 
numbering  120  at  £50  sterling  apiece. 
Perhaps  in  no  other  section  of  the 
country  did  religion  have  such  a  hold 
on  the  people  as  in  New  England,  for 
while  the  influence  of  ihe  minister  in 
matters  of  government  and  politics 
had  waned  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  he  still  was  the  guide  to 
truth,  the  oracle  of  divine  will,  and  a 
member  of  the  most  learned  and  re- 
spected class  of  the  community,  being 
regarded  with  profound  reverence,  if 
not  with  awe.      After  the  war,  he 

•  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  90, 
t  Ibid,  p.  90  et  «eg. 


found  himself  in  common  with  his 
neighbors  in  the  depths  of  poverty; 
his  salary,  which  was  meagre  at  best, 
began  to  be  delayed  in  payment  and 
then  was  often  paid  in  produce;  and 
he  was  forced  to  tutor  children  for 
college,  for  which  he  received  a 
miserable  pittance.  Yet  this  in  no 
wise  impaired  his  usefulness  in  the 
community;  his  sermons  were  as 
bright  and  learned  as  before;  and  the 
public  paid  him  the  same  amount  of 
respect. 

Some  progress  had  been  made  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  complete  re- 
ligious freedom.  The  only  States  in 
which  all  Christian  sects  stood  on  an 
equal  footing  were  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware.  Protestants  enjoyed  equal 
privileges  in  Rhode  Island,  but 
Catholics  were  debarred  from  voting. 
The  old  Puritan  Congregationalism 
was  the  established  religion  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire  and  Con- 
necticut, and  in  these  States  laws 
against  blasphemy,  which  were  vir- 
tually laws  against  heresy,  were  still 
in  force.  In  Massachusetts,  Catholic 
priests  were  liable  to  imprisonment 
for  life,  and  anyone  who  should  dare 
to  speculate  too  freely  concerning  the 
nature  of  Christ  or  the  philosophy  of 
salvation  or  express  doubts  concern- 
ing the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  was 
subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment 
Sabbath  breakers  were  still  arrested 
and  confined  in  the  town  cage;  un- 
necessary riding  or  driving  on  Sun- 
day was  prohibited,  and  people  were 
forced  to  go  to  meeting  whether  they 
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would  or  not  Many  attempts  had 
been  made  to  repeal  these  barbarous 
laws,  but  the  best  that  could  be  done 
was  to  obtain  a  provision  that  dis- 
senters might  escape  the  churdi  rate 
by  supporting  a  church  of  their  own. 
It  was  not  until  the  early  years  of  the 
Nineteenth  century  that  church  and 
State  were  finally  separated  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. The  New  Hampshire  and 
Connecticut  constitutions  were  simi- 
larly illiberal)  and  it  was  not  until 
1784  that  Rhode  Island  extended  the 
franchise  to  Catholics.* 

In  New  York  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Revolution  the  Dutch  clergymen 
clung  to  their  native  tongue  and 
scarcely  a  word  of  English  was  heard 
in  the  Dutch  churches;  afterward, 
however,  it  was  changed,  but  the 
change  in  language  was  not  attended 
by  a  change  in  ceremony.  The  Metho- 
dist church  was  just  now  beginning 
to  make  headway  in  the  colonies,  the 
largest  of  their  churches  being  at 
Albany. 

In  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware  the  people  were 
strongly  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
no  serious  attempt  was  made  in  that 
direction.  In  New  York  the  people 
languidly  acquiesced  in  its  mainte- 
nance ;  it  was  endured  by  the  Quakers 
and  Presbyterians  of  New  Jersey 
and  North  Carolina,  and  by  the  Puri- 
tans   and    Catholics    in    Maryland; 


while  it  was  held  in  contempt  in  the 
turbulent  frontier  commonwealth  of 
Georgia.  But  in  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia  it  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
the  people.  When  the  colonies  gained 
independence,  the  Episcopal  Churdi 
was  separated  from  the  State,  not 
only  in  South  Carolina,  but  in  all 
those  States  where  it  had  been  upheld 
by  the  British  government;  and  in 
the  constitutions  of  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Delaware  and 
Pennsylvania  it  was  explicitly  pro- 
vided that  none  should  be  obliged  to 
pay  a  church  rate  or  attend  any  re- 
ligious service  unless  he  so  desired. 
In  Virginia,  the  already  discredited 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England  had 
still  further  discredited  themselves  by 
adhering  to  the  royal  cause  during 
the  Revolution  and  had  lost  their  in- 
fluence with  their  congregations.  At 
the  same  time  the  Church  had  come 
to  be  a  minority  in  the  community, 
for  the  Scotch  and  Welsh  Presby- 
terians, German  Lutherans,  English 
Quakers,  and  Baptists  had  been 
working  their  way  southward  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  set- 
tling chiefly  west  of  the  Blue  Ridge.* 
So  long  as  the  newcomers  pro- 
tected the  frontiers  they  were  not 
molested,  but  when  the  Indians 
ceased  to  cause  trouble  and  the  vari- 
ous congregations  began  to  grow  and 
become  prosperous,  the  church  party 
attempted  to  tax  them  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Church  of  England  and  to 


•  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  76-77. 


•  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  78-80, 
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compel  them  to  receive  Episcopal 
clergymen  as  preachers.  These  de- 
nominations naturally  protested,  and 
finally  in  1776  all  the  dissenters  were 
released  from  parish  rates  and  all 
forms  of  worship  were  legalized.* 
In  1785  the  Religious  Freedom  Act 
was  passed,  disestablishing  the 
Church  of  England,  abolishing  parish 
rates,  and  doing  away  with  all  re- 
ligious tests.  But,  in  turn,  the  perse- 
cuted became  the  persecutors  and 
.  proceeded  to  confiscate  the  property 
of  the  Church  of  England  under  the 
contention  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  had  been  largely  created  by 
unjustifiable  taxation.  Its  parson- 
ages and  glebe  lands  were  sold  in 
1802;  its  parishes  wiped  out;  and  its 
clergy  left  without  a  calling.f 

Until  after  the  Revolution  there 
were  no  bishops  of  the  English 
Church  in  America,  and  between  1783 
and  1785  it  was  difficult  to  see  how 
one  could  be  ordained,  for  the  law 
compelled  all  who  should  be  admitted 
into  the  ranks  of  the  English  clergy 
to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  ac- 
knowledge the  king  as  the  head  of  the 
Church.  Numerous  attempts  were 
made  to  have  bishops  consecrated,  but 


•Stee  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Virffinia,  in  Ford's 
ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  p.  262. 

t  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  79-82.  On  the  dis- 
pute in  Virginia  see  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  chap, 
ix.  For  Jefferson's  draft  of  the  biU  for  establish- 
ing religious  freedom  in  Virginia,  see  Ford's  ed. 
of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  237-239.  The 
bill  as  passed  is  in  Hening's  Statutes,  vol.  xii., 
p.  84.  See  also  Conway,  Edmund  Randolph,  pp. 
158-166;  Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  65-70;  Mad- 
ison's Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp.  129-130. 


without  availy  and  finally  a  constitu- 
tion for  the  **  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  of  the  United  States  of 
America  ''  was  passed  at  a  conven- 
tion of  the  churches  of  the  various 
States.  At  the  same  time  a  friendly 
letter  was  sent  to  the  bishops  of  Eng- 
land urging  them  to  secure  legisla- 
tion by  Parliament,  giving  American 
clergymen  the  right  to  be  ordained 
without  taking  the  oaths  of  su- 
premacy and  allegiance.  This  was 
done,  and  accordingly  three  Ameri- 
can bishops  were  ordained  in  due 
form.  Thus  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
America  was  fairly  started  on  its  in- 
dependent career. 

Meanwhile  the  first  Methodist 
church  in  America  had  been  founded 
in  New  York  in  1766.  When,  in  1772, 
Wesley  sent  over  Francis  Asbury  to 
act  as  his  representative  in  this 
country,  there  were  less  than  1,000 
Methodists  and  six  preachers  in  the 
country,  chiefly  in  the  Middle  and 
Southern  colonies,  but  because  of  As- 
bury's  eloquence,  this  number  had 
increased  seven  fold  within  five  years. 
After  the  Revolution,  the  American 
Methodists  cut  loose  from  the  Eng- 
lish establishment,  and  Wesley  then 
sent  Thomas  Coke  out  as  bishop  for 
America  and  in  1784  he  began  his 
work  in  Maryland.  In  December  of 
that  year,  at  a  conference  of  60  min- 
isters at  Baltimore,  Asbury  was 
chosen  the  first  American  bishop  and 
was  ordained  by  Coke.  Thus  the 
Methodist  Church  in  America  was 
organized.      Four   years   later,    the 
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Presbyterians  organized  their  gov- 
ernment in  a  general  assembly  which 
was  also  largely  attended  by  Congre- 
gationalist  delegates  from  New  Eng- 
land. In  New  England  the  lay  mem- 
bers were  beginning  to  revolt  against 
the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment 
and  the  seeds  of  Unitarianism  were 
gerndnating.  In  1789  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  New  England  was 
dedicated  at  Boston,  for  so  great  had 
been  the  prejudice  against  the  sect  in 
that  region  that  in  1784  there  were 
only  600  Catholics  in  all  New  Eng- 
land. The  chief  stronghold  of  the 
Catholics  was  Maryland,  where  there 
were  20,000;  in  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  there  were  1,700 ;  in  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania,  7,700;  in  the  four 
southernmost  States,  2,500 ;  and  in  the 
French  settlements  along  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  it  was  calcu- 
lated that  there  were  about  12,000. 
In  1786  John  Carroll,  a  cousin  of 
Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  was 
appointed  apostolic  vicar  by  the 
Pope,  and  subsequently  became 
bishop  of  Baltimore  and  archbishop 
of  the  United  States.  By  1789  all  the 
States  had  rescinded  their  statutes 
against  Catholic  worship.* 

Education  had  not  made  great  ad- 
vancement. Schools  for  boys  were 
held  two  months  in  the  winter,  the 
teacher  being  a  man;  the  girls  at- 
tended for  two  months  in  the  sum- 
mer and  were  generally  taught  by 
a  woman.    If  the  boys  were  fortunate. 


they  were  sent  to  a  seminary  or  an 
academy  and  thence  to  Harvard  or 
Yale;  but  if  not,  the  district  school 
constituted  their  source  of  learning. 
Arithmetic,  geography,  spelling  and 
commercial  usages  and  customs  were 
the  principal  things  to  be  learned; 
political  economy,  geology,  paleontol- 
ogy, etc.,  were  almost  unknown;  but 
Latin  and  Greek,  logic,  metaphysics, 
rhetoric,  etc.,  were  considered  neces- 
sary acquirements.  In  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  a  schoolhouse  was  sel- 
dom seen  outside  a  village  or  town; 
and  in  the  Southern  States  education 
was  sadly  neglected,  especially  in 
North  Carolina,*  where  in  1776  there 
were  only  four  grammar  schools  and 
during  the  Revolution  none.f  In  1775 
there  were  37  newspapers  in  circula- 
tion throughout  the  colonies:  14  in 
New  England;  4  in  New  York;  9  in 
Pennsylvania ;  2  each  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina;  3  in  South  Carolina 
and  1  in  Georgia.  At  the  end  of  the 
war  there  were  43,  and  scarcely  one 
contained  any  news  of  the  times, 
devoting  its  columns  chiefly  to  ex- 
hortations to  righteousness,  etc. 
They  did,  however,  contain  some 
valuable  letters  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  such  scraps  of  infor- 
mation usually  being  extracted  from 
private  communications  passing  be- 
tween the  city  inhabitants  and 
friends  in  remote  districts. 


•  Pleke,  CHtical  Period,  pp.  85-87. 


*0n  the  scarcity  of  Bchools  in  Virginia  see 
Life  of  Archibald  Alewander,  pp.  11-12. 

tMcMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  27,  quot- 
ing Ramsay's  History  of  South  Carolina, 
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The  principal  industry  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston  was  track-farming, 
upon  which  the  Boston  people  de- 
pended for  their  daily  food.  Apples 
and  pears  were  abundant;  raspber- 
ries and  strawberries  grew  wild; 
oranges  and  bananas  were  luxuries; 
and  the  tomato,  cauliflower,  or  egg 
plant  had  not  yet  been  cultivated. 
The  farms  were  poor  and  ill-kept, 
fences  were  broken  down  and  the 
barns  mean  and  small;  the  wooden 
bull-plough  was  the  chief  agricultural 
instrument;  grain  was  sowed  broad- 
cast and  when  ripe  was  cut  with  a 
scythe,  and  thrashed  on  the  barn  floor 
with  a  flail.  The  condition  of  manu- 
factures was  not  encouraging.  There 
were  a  few  paper  mills,  an  iron  foun- 
dry or  two,  and  a  hat  factory;*  the 
whale  fisheries  had  dropped  some- 
what in  their  importance. 

The  so-called  **  laboring  '*  classes 
were  in  better  shape  than  they  had 
been  for  some  time,  even  though  their 
wages  were  small  and  in  fact  not  half 
as  large,  considering  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  money.  The  unskilled 
laborer  of  that  day  received  two  shil- 
lings per  day  for  his  work  unless 
laborers  were  scarce,  in  which  case 
the  price  was  raised;  and  the  man 
who  received  15  shillings  per  week 
was  considered  fortunate.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  wages  of  labor  were  at  least 


*For  Jefferson's  description  of  conditions  in 
Virginia,  see  liis  Notes  an  Virffinia,  reprinted  in 
Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writinga,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
Ill  et  seq. 


50  per  cent,  higher  in  1784  than  in 
1774.  But  his  existence  was  pitiable. 
His  dingy  home  was  devoid  of  com- 
fort; no  carpet  covered  the  floor; 
there  was  no  glass  on  his  table,  china 
in  his  closet  or  pictures  on  his  walls. 
His  rude  and  poor  meals  were  served 
on  pewter  dishes  and  his  scanty 
means  could  hardly  afford  even  the 
staples,  corn  being  three  shillings  per 
bushel,  wheat  at  eight  and  six  pence, 
pork  at  ten  pence  per  pound  and  an 
assize  of  bread  four  pence,  while 
fruits  were  too  expensive  for  him  to 
think  of.  His  clothes  were  even 
coarser  than  his  food. 

Slavery  and  the  slave  trade  still 
continued  a  source  of  much  anxiety 
to  many  of  the  colonies.  In  1776 
negro  slaves  were  held  in  all  the  thir- 
teen colonies,  but  the  fact  that  slaves 
were  not  so  numerous  in  New  Eng- 
land as  in  the  South  was  due  chiefly 
to  the  rigorous  climate  of  the  North, 
not  to  any  sense  of  its  immorality. 
The  press  and  even  the  pulpit  of 
early  times  regarded  the  transporta- 
tion of  savages  to  a  civilized  com- 
munity as  humane  and  Christian. 
But  soon  the  sentiment  in  favor  of 
abolishing  this  traffic  began  to  grow, 
and  several  of  the  colonies,  notably 
Virginia,  in  1769,  had  enacted  laws 
prohibiting  the  further  importation 
of  negroes  to  be  sold  into  slavery. 
The  English  government,  however, 
overruled  these  enactments,  as  **  the 
trade  was  highly  beneficial  and  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Kingdom. '*  When 
Jefferson  made  his  first  draft  of  the 
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Declaration  of  Independence,  he  iin- 
serted  a  dause  charging  that  the 
king,  in  order  to  maintain  a  market 
for  the  sale  of  human  beings,  had 
**  prostituted  his  negative  for  sup- 
pressing every  legislative  attempt  to 
prohibit  or  to  restrain  this  execrable 
commerce/'  But  this  clause  was 
omitted  from  the  Declaration  because, 
as  Jefferson  said:  **  Our  Northern 
brethren  also,  I  believe,  felt  a  little 
tender  under  those  censures;  for, 
tho*  their  people  have  very  few 
slaves  themselves,  yet  they  had  been 
pretty  considerable  carriers  of  them 
to  others.*'* 

The  sentiment  for  emancipation 
was  gaining  strength  in  all  the  colo- 
nies except  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  while  in  North  Carolina  the 
pro-slavery  feeling  was  probably 
never  so  strong  as  in  the  southern- 
most States,  though  that  State  still 
continued  its  importations,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  emancipation  sentiment. 
All  the  foremost  statesmen  of  Vir- 
ginia opposed  a  continuance  of  slav- 
ery, and  the  same  was  the  case  in 
Maryland;  but  it  was  easier  to  accom- 
plish emancipation  in  the  North  than 
in  the  South,  because  the  number  of 
slaves   was    smalLf     All   restraints 


*  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writinga,  voL  i.,  p. 
28. 

t  Jefferson  said:  "I  conjecture  there  are  650,- 
000  negroes  in  the  five  Sbuthernmost  states,  and 
not  60,000  in  the  rest.  In  most  of  these  latter ' 
effectual  measures  have  been  taken  for  their  fu- 
ture emancipation.  In  the  former,  nothing  is 
done  towards  that.  The  disposition  to  emancipate 
them  is  strongest  in  Virginia.  Those  who  desire 
it,  form,  as  yet,  the  minority  of  the  whole  state, 


upon  emancipation  had  already  been 
removed  in  Delaware,  and  when  its 
new  constitution  was  adopted  in  1776, 
that  State  prohibited  the  further  in- 
troduction of  slaves.  In  1778  Vir- 
ginia, in  1783  Maryland,  and  still 
later  New  Jersey  prohibited  the  fur- 
ther introduction  of  slaves  and  re- 
moved all  restraints  upon  emancipa- 
tion. North  Carolina  sought  to  dis- 
courage the  trade  in  1786  by  placing 
a  duty  of  £5  on  every  negro  imported. 
In  1780  Pennsylvania,  in  1783  New 
Hampshire,  and  in  1784  Connecticut 
and  Bhode  Island  provided  that  no 
more  slaves  should  be  brought  in,  and 
that  all  children  of  slaves  bom  after 
those  dates  should  be  free,  while  New 
York  went  still  further,  in  1785  enact- 
ing that  they  should  not  only  be  free 
but  should  be  given  the  franchise  on 
the  same  conditions  as  freemen.  In 
1786  Virginia  passed  an  act  inflicting 
the  death  penalty  on  all  persons  con- 
victed of  kidnapping  or  selling  into 
slavery  any  free  person.  In  the 
Massachusetts  constitution  of  1780 
was  a  declaration  of  rights  asserting 
that  all  men  are  bom  free  and  have 
an  equal  and  inalienable  right  to  de- 


hut  it  hears  a  respectahle  proportion  to  the  whole 
in  numbers  &  weight  of  character,  &  it  is  con- 
tinually recruiting  by  the  addition  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  young  men  as  fast  as  they  come  into 
public  life.  •  •  •  In  Maryland  A  N.  Carolina 
a  very  few  are  disposed  to  emancipate.  In  8. 
Carolina  &  Georgia  not  the  smallest  symptoms 
of  it,  but,  on  the  contrary  these  two  states  ft  N. 
Carolina  continue  importations  of  negroes.  These 
have  been  long  prohibited  in  all  the  other  states.* 
—  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
145-146. 
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fend  their  lives  and  liberties,  to  ac- 
quire property  and  to  seek  and  obtain 
safety  and  happiness,  which  clause 
the  supreme  court  decided  was  a  com- 
plete abolition  of  slavery.* 

There  was  no  money  standard  for 
all  the  States;  no  national  currency 
based  upon  a  universally  recognized 
unit.  The  State  pound  and  the  Span- 
ish milled  dollar  were  the  two  units 
of  value  in  the  various  States,  but  the 
standards  of  coinage  were  different 
in  each.  In  Georgia  the  pound  con- 
tained 1,547  grains  of  silver;  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, New  Hampshire,  Con- 
necticut, Bhode  Island,  and  Virginia 
it  dontained  1,289;  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  Maryland 
1,031^/4 ;  and  in  New  York  and  North 
Carolina  966%.t  When  subdivided 
into  shillings  and  pence,  the  value  of 
a  penny  was  therefore  very  unequal 
in  the  different  States.  The  Spanish 
milled  dollar  was  the  chief  silver 
coin  in  general  circulation  and  was 
divided  into  a  half,  quarter,  eighth  or 
sixteenth,  each  represented  by  a  sil- 
ver coin,  containing  whatever  num- 
ber of  shillings  or  pence  the  custom 
or  standard  of  the  country  into  which 
it  was  taken  demanded.  In  New  Eng- 
land and  Virginia  the  dollar  was  sup- 
posed to  equal  6s,  or  72d;  78  and  6d 
in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Dela- 
ware and  Maryland;  8s  or  96d  in  New 


York  and  North  Carolina;  and  4s  and 
8d  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.* 

Penal  affairs  were  in  a  deplorable 
condition,  the  laws  being  especially 
harsh.  Perhaps  the  worst  prison  in 
the  country  was  the  underground 
Newgate  prison,  an  old  worked-out 
copper  mine  near  Granby,  Connecti- 
cut, which  was  absolutely  dark  and 
reeking  with  filth.f  At  Northampton, 
Worcester,  and  other  places  in  Mas- 
sachusetts the  jails  were  scarcely  bet- 
ter, the  cells  being  low  and  narrow, 
without  light  and  almost  without  air. 
Though  the  cells  in  Philadelphia  jails 
were  themselves  much  larger,  they 
were  so  crowded  as  to  make  the  con- 
ditions no  better;  criminals  of  both 
sexes  were  huddled  together  in  the 
same  cells,  without  beds,  oftentimes 
without  clothing,  unwashed,  un- 
shaved  and  generally  half  dead  with 
disease.  The  modes  of  punishment 
consisted  of  the  pillory,  stocks, 
chains,  whipping-post,  branding, 
hanging  by  the  thumbs,  etc.,  while  in 
Massachusetts  ten  crimes  were  pu- 
nishable by  death.  J 

The  problems  before  the  people 
were  many  and  vexatious,  for  the 
end  of  the  war  did  not  end  the  trials 
of  the  federated  colonies.  In  addi- 
tion to  clearing  away  the  wreckage 
resulting  from  several  years  of  war, 
the  people  had  to  find  a  suitable  po- 
litical organization  and  begin  seri- 


•Fiske,  CritioaZ  Period,  pp.  71-76. 

tSee  Jefferson's  Note8  on  the  EatabUahment  of 
a  Money  Unit,  and  of  a  Coinage  for  the  United 
States,  in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writinge,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  449. 


•McMaster,  United  States,  voL  i.,  pp.  22-23. 
tR.    H.    Phelps,   A    History   of   the   Newgate 
Prison  (1844). 
t  McMaster,  United  States,  toI.  i.,  pp.  98-102. 
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ously  to  exercise  the  privileges  of  in- 
dependence in  a  manner  which  would 
show  that  they  were  capable  of  self- 
government.  The  war  had  been  more 
than  a  mere  contest  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country,  for  to 
the  rebellion  had  been  added  civil 
strife.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
while  a  large  majority  of  the  people 
sympathized  with  the  patriot  cause, 
oidy  a  small  portion  of  the  people 
were  willing  to  risk  life,  fortune  and 
material  comfort  for  an  ideal.  There 
were  beside  a  body  of  Loyalists  nu- 
merically almost  as  large  as  the  pa- 
triot body  and  they  were  willing  to 
risk  all  for  the  royal  cause  rather 
than  prove  traitors.  In  addition, 
there  was  a  third  body  who  cared  lit- 
tle which  side  triumphed  so  that  they 
were  left  in  peace.  These  shifted 
with  the  wind,  and  were  as  ready,  and 
perhaps  more  so,  to  fraternize  with 
the  English,  drink  their  wine  and  re- 
ceive their  gold,  as  they  were  to  profit 
by  the  depreciation  in  American  cur- 
rency and  by  the  sale  of  supplies  to 
the  starving  and  half-clad  American 
army.  Little  cared  they  whence  their 
profit  came.  The  civil  strife  was 
therefore  one  of  the  chief  problems 
with  which  the  citizens  of  the  new 
nation  had  to  deal  after  peace  was 
established. 

The  Loyalists  constituted  approxi- 
mately one  third  of  the  population,* 

•  Tyler,  The  Party  of  the  Loyalists  in  the  Amer- 
iron  Revolution,  in  American  Historical  Re- 
ffieto,  vol.  1.,  pp.  27-29;  Van  Tyne,  The  Loyalists 
in  the  American  Revolution  pp.  94-105;  Flick, 
Loyalism  in  New  York,  p.  182. 


and  many  of  them  had  been  persons 
of  wealth  and  social  and  political 
position  before  the  war  began,  be- 
longing chiefly  to  the  conservative 
classes.  Tens  of  thousands  of  these 
people  were  either  expelled  from  the 
community  or  were  voluntary  exiles, 
and  together  with  those  who  had  died 
in  battle  or  in  prison,  it  is  estimated 
that  100,000  men,  women  and  children 
left  the  colonies  during  the  war.*  Of 
the  Tories  who  survived  the  war  and 
remained  to  face  the  ill-will  of  their 
countrymen,  a  large  portion  had  been 
disfranchised.  Consequently,  in  the 
struggle  of  reorganizing  the  political 
institutions  of  the  country,  America 
was  compelled  to  forego  the  services 
of  many  of  her  wisest,  ablest,  and 
most  substantial  citizens. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
formulating  a  strong  central  govern- 
ment was  the  political  principles  held 
by  the  people  themselves  —  it  was 
necessary  that  they  reconcile  local 
liberty  with  central  authority  and 
real  unity.  The  struggle  for  liberty 
had  been  based  on  **  natural  rights  ** 
—  on  the  assertion  that  the  people 
possessed  certain  inalienable  rights 
which  no  government  could  take 
away,  limit  or  transfer.  Having 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  bad  govern- 
ment, the  people  began  to  suspicion 
any  government  at  all,  and  it  became 
a  difficult  matter  to  show  the  neces- 
sity of  restraint  by  a  central  autho- 
rity—  to  prove  that  the  people  them- 

•  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Oon» 
stitution,  pp.  38-39. 
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selves  were  the  government,  the  pos- 
sessors of  the  final  political  author- 
ity, that  **  government  '*  was  merely 
the  servant  of  the  supreme  power  — 
the  people,  and  that  to  limit  or  re- 
strain government  or  to  make  it  weak 
and  ineJBfective  was  to  limit  the  peo- 
ple, to  weaken  national  life  and  to 
create  an  anarchistic  and  individual- 
istic society.  There  were  many  who 
believed  in  unenlightened  individual- 
ism, caring  nothing  for  others 
so  long  as  they  themselves  were  left 
alone;  they  could  not  comprehend 
that  government  was  an  absolutely 
**  necessary  evil,''  if  the  country  was 
not  to  retrogade  into  a  state  of 
feudalism  or  worse.  While  it  is  true 
that  State  governments  had  been 
formed,  save  for  a  few  changes  in 
methods,  the  local  authority  was  not 
so  much  different  from  the  old  co- 
lonial administrations.  But  the  peo- 
ple were  content  to  stop  with  form- 
ing these  State  constitutions  and 
could  see  no  reason  to  create  a  still 
higher  power  over  all  the  States 
which  could  levy  taxes  and  compel 
obedience  —  the  very  conditions 
against  whiph  they  had  so  long 
fought 

The  geographical  position  of  the 
country  both  aided  and  retarded  its 
political  development.  Its  very  iso- 
lation from  the  rest  of  the  universe 
compelled    the     thought     of    unity 


among  its  inhabitants  and  a  common 
destiny.  But  on  the  other  hand  the 
colonies  themselves  were  not  con- 
tinental, either  in  social  customs, 
commercial  and  industrial  activities, 
or  political  institutions.  Owing  to  the 
lack  of  means  of  communication, — 
railroads,  telegraphs,  highways — and 
means  of  spreading  news,  the  colo- 
nies were  very  remote  from  each 
other.  The  people  of  Georgia  knew 
little  of  New  Englanders,  and  the 
latter  cared  less  for  the  former. 
Mails  were  very  infrequent  and 
oftentimes  the  people  of  Europe  were 
acquainted  with  events  in  Massachu- 
setts before  the  people  of  Georgia 
learned  of  them.  Such  towns  as 
were  off  the  main  routes  of  travel 
were  more  isolated  than  the  most  se- 
cluded towns  in  the  heart  of  the 
Rockies  at  the  present  time.*  But  to 
offset  this,  the  States  of  the  confed- 
eration were  similar  in  structure  and 
the  people  of  all  sections  alike  were 
saturated  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  English  liberty  and  law — 
they  all  had  the  same  political  in- 
heritance and  consequently  thought 
more  or  less  alike.  Moreover,  it  was 
coming  to  be  seen  that  a  properly 
established  union  was  a  **  grinding 
necessity.'* 


•  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Com' 
stitution,  pp.  44-46. 
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The  subject  of  forei^  commerce 
engaged  the  attention  of  Congress 
soon  after  the  ratification  of  the 
definitive  treaty  of  peace.  The  war 
had  reduced  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  country  to  almost  nothing;  trade, 
commerce,  and  the  fisheries  were 
gone.  Foreign  ports  had  been  closed 
to  American  shipping  so  long  that 
practically  no  demand  existed  for 
American  goods.  Yet  the  consump- 
tion of  English  goods  was  as  large  as 
ever,  the  imports  from  England  to 
America  amounting  to  £3,700,000 
sterling  in  1784,  while  the  exports 
amounted  to  only  £750,000.* 

That  the  country  was  destitute  and 
poverty  stricken  because  of  lack  of 
foreign  trade  was  far  from  the  fact; 
the  refusal  to  comply  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  Congress  did  not  indicate 
that  there  was  no  money  in  the  coun- 
try, but  principally  that  the  people  in 
the  States  were  exceedingly  jealous 
of  the  power  of  Continental  Con- 
gress.   That  general  commercial  and 


industrial  conditions  would  be  as 
flourishing  as  prior  to  the  war  could 
not  be  expected.  The  commerce  of 
New  England  had  necessarily  become 
badly  deranged,  but  even  this  had  its 
compensations,  for  numbers  of  those 
who  were  then  out  of  work  went  into 
tiie  interior,  where  they  opened  up 
new  industries,  while  still  others, 
particularly  those  who  followed  the 
sea  for  subsistence,  entered  priva- 
teering enterprises,  in  which  there 
was  at  that  time  a  lucrative  living. 
Numbers  of  the  merchants,  finding 
their  foreign  trade  cut  off  and 
ruined,  equipped  their  ships  as  pri- 
vateers and  made  fortunes.*  But 
after  the  war  even  this  source  of  in- 
come was  cut  off  and  New  England 
trade  became  practically  stagnant. 
In  addition  the  whale  fisheries  were 
ruined  and  the  cod  fisheries  in  bad 
condition,  and  furthermore  in  1784 
Parliament  passed  an  act  (25  Geo. 
in.,  c.  i.),  prohibiting  trade  with 
Newfoundland.    Prior  to  the  war  the 


•McMaster,  United  Siates,  vol.  !.,  p.  20«. 


•  Weeden,  Eoonomio  and  Social  Eietory  of  Now 
England,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  776-778. 
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New  Englanders  had  sent  large 
quantities  of  oil  to  London,  had  sold 
their  ships  to  pay  the  debts  of  their 
merchants,  and  had  carried  on  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  trade  with  the 
West  Indies.  But  now  the  British 
government,  by  orders  in  council 
issued  at  various  times,  had  practi- 
cally cut  off  the  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  and  the  importation  of  oil  was 
prohibited,*  In  the  South,  plantation 
life  had  been  considerably  disturbed 
by  the  carrying  away  of  thousands  of 
slaves  by  the  British;  the  ravages  of 
war  had  brought  great  distress  upon 
the  people,  and  for  the  first  few  years 
after  the  war  the  exports  of  products 
from  Southern  ports  diminished  in 
amount  and  value.f  Nevertheless,  the 
unemployed  found  other  duties  to 
perform,  though  of  course  the  read- 
justment took  some  time.  The  pri- 
vateersmen  returned  to  their  foreign 
trade  and  soon  a  profitable  business 
sprang  up.  In  1795,  60  American  ves- 
sels entered  the  port  of  Lisbon  from 
America  and  foreign  ports,  whereas 
only  77  European  vessels  arrived 
from  the  same  ports,  and  the  volume 
of  trade  with  the  continental  coun- 
tries began  to  be  considerable. 

When  the  American  commissioners 
were  at  Paris  in  1783  negotiating  the 
peace  treaty,  they  had  been  unable  to 
agree  with  the  British  representa- 
tive regarding  a  commercial  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  countries.    As 


♦  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, pp.  73-74. 
t  See  Drayton,  View  of  South  Carolina,  p.  167. 


a  result,  each  nation  was  left  to  make 
its  own  regulations.  In  March,  1783, 
William  Pitt,  then  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  introduced  in  Conmions  a 
bill  for  the  temporary  regulation  of 
commerce  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  which  was  founded 
upon  very  liberal  principles.*  After 
stating  the  new  relations  between  the 
two  countries,  this  bill  declared: 

"  And,  whereas,  it  is  highly  expedient,  that  the 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  the  said 
United  States  should  be  established  on  the  most 
enlarged  principles  of  reciprocal  benefit  to  both 
countries,  but  from  the  distance  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  it  must  be  a  considerable 
time  before  any  convention  or  treaty  for  estab- 
lishing and  regulating  the  trade  and  intercourse 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  upon  a  permanent  foundation,  can, 
be  concluded*:  — 

"  Now  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  temporary 
regulation  of  the  commerce  and  intercourse  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  said  United  States 
of  America,  and  in  order  to  evince  the  disposition 
of  Great  Britain,  to  be  on  terms  of  the  most 
perfect  amity  with  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  and  in  confidence  of  a  like  friendly  dispo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  United  States  towards 
Great  Britain,  be  it  further  enacted  that  from  and 

after  the  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the 

subjects  and  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  of 
America,  with  the  merchandize  and  goods  on  board 
the  same,  shall  be  admitted  into  all  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  subjects  of  other  independent 
sovereign  states;  but  the  merchandize  and  goods 
on  board  such  ships  or  vessels  of  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  the  said  United  States,  being  of  the 
growth,  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  said  United 
States,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  duties  and 
charges  only,  as  the  same  merchandizes  and  goods 
would  be  subject  to,  if  they  were  the  property  of 
British  subjects,  and  imported  in  British  built 
ships  or  vessels,  navigated  by  British  natural 
born  subjects.     ♦     ♦     ♦ 

**And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  during  the 
time  aforesaid,  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  sub- 
jects and  citizens  of  the  said  United  States  shall 


♦  Curtis,  Constitutional  Hietory,  voL  i.,  p.  19a 
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be  admitted  into  the  ports  of  his  majesty's 
islands,  colonies  and  plantations  in  America,  with 
any  merchandizes  or  goods,  of  the  growth,  produce 
or  manufactures  of  the  territories  of  the  aforesaid 
United  States,  with  liberty  to  export  from  his 
said  majesty's  islands  in  America,  to  the  said 
territories  or  the  said  United  States,  any  mer- 
chandizes or  goods  whatsoever;  and  such  merchan- 
dizes or  goods,  which  shall  be  so  imported  into,  or 
exported  from,  the  said  British  islands,  colonies 
or  plantations  in  America,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
same  duties  and  charges  only,  as  the  same  mer- 
chandizes and  goods  would  be  subject  to,  if  they 
were  the  property  of  British  natural  bom  sub- 
jects, and  imported,  or  exported,  in  British  built 
ships,  or  vessels,  navigated  by  British  seamen. 

"  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  during  all  the 
time  herein  before  limited,  there  shall  be  the  same 
drawbacks,  exemptions  and  bounties  on  merchan- 
dizes and  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  into 
the  territories  of  the  said  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, as  are  allowed  in  the  case  of  exportation 
to  the  islands,  plantations,  or  colonies,  now  re- 
maining, or  belonging  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  in  America."* 

Edmund  Burke  heartily  supported 
the  bill,  saying:  **  While  there  is  an 
immense  extent  of  unoccupied  terri- 
tory to  attract  the  inhabitants  [of  the 
United  States]  to  agriculture,  they 
will  not  rival  us  in  manufactures. 
*  *  *  Do  not  treat  them  as  aliens. 
Let  all  prohibitory  acts  be  repealed, 
and  leave  the  Americans  in  every  re- 
spect as  they  were  before,  in  point  of 
trade* ''t  The  bill,  however,  was  far 
too  liberal  to  be  adopted  by  the  Brit- 
ish ministry,  which  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted, as  it  would  undoubtedly  have 
laid  the  foundation  for  continuous 
peace  and  harmony  between  the  two 
countries.     The  navigation  interests 


opposed  the  bill  as  being  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  American  marine,  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  English.  The 
power  of  regulating  conamercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  was 
committed  to  the  king  and  council.* 
On  July  2,  1783,  orders  in  council 
were  issued,  whereby  American  ves- 
sels were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
British  West  Indies,t  and  further- 
more a  number  of  articles,  such  as 
beef,  pork,  fish,  etc.,  were  not  allowed 
to  be  carried  to  the  West  Indies,  even 
in  British  bottoms.  This  prohibition 
was  continued  from  time  to  time  until 
1788,  when  Parliament  made  it  per- 
manent. 

It  now  became  evident  that  if  the 
American  marine  were  to  be  on  an 
equal  footing  with  that  of  other 
countries,  Congress  should  possess 
power  to  enact  navigation  acts,  or 
acts  countervailing  the  commercial 
regulations  of  other  nations.  This  may 
easily  be  inferred  from  the  sentiments 
expressed  by  various  English  states- 
men of  the  period.  In  debating  a 
proposition  to  permit  American  ships 
to  carry  to  Great  Britain  nothing  but 
the  produce  of  the  particular  States 
of  which  their  owners  were  citizens, 
Lord  Thurlow  said:  **  I  have  read 
an  account  which  stated  the  govern- 
ment of  America  to  be  totally  unset- 
tled, and  that  each  province  seemed 


•  See  Pitkin,  Civil  and  Political  History  of  the 
United  States,  toI.  ii.,  pp.  185-188. 

t  Hansard,  Parliamentary  Debates,  toL  xxiii., 
pp.  613-414. 

Vol.  m  — 23 


•  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  Eistory, 
pp.  136-137;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  422. 

t  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  07-08 ; 
Fiske,  p.  138;  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  For* 
mation  oi  the  TJnion^  p.   100. 
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intent  on  establishing  a  distinct,  in- 
dependent and  sovereign  state.'*  In 
his  pamphlet  The  Commerce  of  the 
American  States,  Lord  Sheffield  said: 
'  *  It  will  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  bring 
the  American  states  to  act  as  one 
nation.  They  are  not  to  be  feared  as 
such  by  us.  *  *  *  The  A«ct  of  Con- 
federation does  not  enable  Congress 
to  form  more  than  general  treaties. 
*  *  '^  When  treaties  become  neces- 
sary, they  must  be  made  with  the 
states  separately.'*  On  March  26, 
1785,  when  the  American  commis- 
sioners proposed  that  a  commercial 
treaty  be  negotiated,  the  Duke  of 
Dorset  said:  **  I  have  been  in- 
structed to  learn  from  you  what  is  the 
real  nature  of  the  powers  with  which 
you  are  interested  —  whether  you  are 
merely  conamissioned  by  Congress  or 
whether  you  have  received  separate 
powers  from  the  respective  states. 
The  apparent  determination  of  the 
respective  states  to  regulate  their 
own  separate  interests  renders .  it 
absolutely  necessary  towards  forming 
a  permanent  system  of  commerce  that 
my  court  should  be  informed  how  far 
the  commissioners  can  be  duly  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  any  engagement 
with  Great  Britain  which  it  may  not 
be  in  the  power  of  any  one  of  the 
states  to  render  totally  fruitless  and 
inefficient."*      On    April    30,    1784, 

•  Gordy,  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  39-40.  Madison  said:  "Must  we 
remain  passive  victims  to  foreign  politics,  or  shall 
we  exert  the  lawful  means  which  our  independ- 
ence has  put  into  our  hands  of  extorting  redress? 
The  very  question  would  be  an  affront  to  every 


therefore,  after  listening  to  the  report 
on  the  subject  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Jefferson,  Williams,  Gerry 
of  Massachusetts,  Bead  of  South 
Carolina,  and  Chase  of  Maryland, 
Congress  recoDMuended  that  the 
States  vest  the  general  government 
for  a  period  of  fifteen  years  with 
power  to  prohibit  the  importation  into 
or  exportation  from  the  United  States 
of  any  goods  in  vessels  belonging  to, 
or  navigated  by,  the  citizens  of  other 
countries,  with  which  the  United 
States  did  not  then  have  commercial 
treaties.  It  was  recommended  also 
that  Congress  be  vested  with  power 
to  prohibit,  for  the  same  term,  the 
subjects  of  any  foreign  nation  from 
importing  into  the  United  States  any 
goods  or  merchandise  not  the  produce 
or  manufacture  of  the  dominions  of 
the  sovereign,  whose  subjects  they 
were,  unless  such  importation  were 


citizen  who  loves  his  country.  What^  then,  are 
these  means  ?  Retaliating  regulations  of  trade  only. 
How  are  these  to  be  effectuated?  Only  by  har- 
mony in  the  measures  of  the  States.  How  is  this 
harmony  to  be  obtained?  Only  by  an  acquies- 
cence of  all  the  States  in  the  opinion  of  a  rea- 
sonable majority.  If  Congress,  as  they  are  now 
constituted,  cannot  be  trusted  with  the  power  of 
digesting  and  enforcing  this  opinion,  let  them  be 
otherwise  constituted;  let  their  numbers  be  in- 
'jreased,  let  them  be  chosen  oftener,  and  let  their 
period  of  service  be  shortened;  or  if  any  better 
medium  than  Congress  can  be  proposed  by  which 
the  wills  of  the  States  may  be  concentered,  let  it 
be  substituted;  or  lastly,  let  no  regulation  of 
trade  adopted  by  Congress  be  in  force  until  it 
shall  have  been  ratified  by  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  States.  But  let  us  not  sacrifice  the  end 
to  the  means;  let  us  not  rush  on  to  certain  ruin 
in  order  to  avoid  a  possible  danger.** — Letter  of 
August  7,  1785,  to  Monroe,  Madison's  Works 
(Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp.  170-171. 
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authorized  by  treaty.*  Congress  had 
declared  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  obtain  reciprocal  advantages  from 
other  nations  and  that  the  trade  of 
the  United  States  would  be  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  unless  the 
States  vested  this  power  in  Congress. 
Nevertheless  the  States  were  so  sus- 
picious of  the  powers  of  Congress 
that  the  powers  requested  were  not 
granted,  and  some  of  the  States 
themselves  passed  laws  countervail- 
ing the  regulation  regarding  the 
West  India  trade  by  imposing  higher 
duties  on  British  vessels,  than  on 
their  own  or  those  of  other  nations, 
as  well  as  higher  duties  on  goods  im- 
ported in  British  bottoms.f  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Hampshire  and  Rhode 
Island  prohibited  the  transportation 
of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise, 
grown  or  produced  in  the  United 
States,  in  British  ships,  and  Connecti- 
cut took  advantage  of  the  situation  to 
m-ake  her  trade  with  Great  Britain 
entirely  free4  These  and  several  of 
the  other  acts  were  soon  repealed,  be- 
cause the  expected  benefits  did  not  ac- 
crue to  the  States  enacting  these  laws. 
But  Connecticut  was  not  satisfied 
with  having  warded  off  the  blow 
which  had  been  aimed  at  Great  Brit- 
ain by  the  other  New  England  States, 


•  JoumaU  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  892 ;  Mo- 
Master,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  207-208;  Cur- 
tis, Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  102. 

t  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of 
Union,  p.  103 ;  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  Amerieam 
History,  pp.  142-144. 

t  Gordy,  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
▼ol.  i.,  p.  41. 


and  then  proceeded  to  tax  all  goods 
imported  from  other  States  5  per 
cent. —  which  practically  amounted  to 
a  prohibition  of  trade.  New  York 
also  levied  duties  upon  both  Connecti- 
cut and  New  Jersey.* 

Early  in  May,  1784,  Congress  had 
appointed  John  Adams,  Jefferson 
and  Franklin,  commissioners  to  nego- 
tiate treaties  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign powers,  t  John  Adams  was  at 
that  time  representing  the  country  at 
The  Hague4  Franklin  was  in 
France,  and  in  August,  1784,  Jeffer- 
son arrived  at  Paris,  where  he  was 
soon  afterward  joined  by  Adams  and 
Franklin.  One  of  their  firat  tasks 
was  to  combat  the  lies  incessantly 
repeated  by  English  travelers  and 
English  newspapers  about  **  the  tu- 
mult, the  anarchy,  the  bankruptcies, 
and  distress  of  America. ||     English 


•  That  this  was  a  heavy  burden  on  Connecticut 
we  learn  from  a  speech  by  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Jan- 
uary 4,  1788,  in  the  Connecticut  ratifying  con- 
vention, when  he  said :  "  Our  being  tributary  to 
our  sister  states  is  a  consequence  of  the  want  of 
a  federal  system.  The  state  of  New  York  raises 
$60,000  or  $80,000  a  year  by  impost.  Connecticut 
consumes  one-third  of  the  goods  upon  which  this 
impost  is  laid,  and  consequently  pays  one-third 
of  this  sum  to  New  York.  If  we  import  by  the 
medium  of  Massachusetts,  she  has  an  impost,  and 
to  her  we  pay  a  tribute." — Elliot's  Debates,  voL 
ii.,  p.  189. 

t  Hale,  Franklin  in  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  327  et 
seq.;  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  205.  The 
instructions  to  the  ministers  will  be  found  in 
Ford's  ed,  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  voL  iii.,  pp. 
489-493. 

I  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  L,  pp.  414-415. 

I  Jefferson  sakt:  ''There  was  an  enthusiasm 
toward  us  all  over  Europe  at  the  moment  of  the 
peace.  The  torrent  of  lies  published  unremit- 
tingly in  every  day's  London  papers  first  made 
an    impression    and    produced    a    coolness.      The 
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interests  presented  American  affairs 
in  the  worst  possible  light :  American 
commerce  was  small  and  controlled  by 
English  merchants;  debts  were  un- 
coUectable;  justice  was  never  admin- 
istered; the  States  were  disunited 
and  the  people  were  in  revolt,  etc.* 
Having  refuted  these  stories,  the 
Americans  set  about  the  serious  part 
of  their  business.  Congress  had  de- 
clared that  it  was  important  to  estab- 
lish treaties  with  Russia,  Spain, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Denmark,  Portugal, 
Saxony,  Hamburg,  the  Ottoman  Port, 
the  Italian  States,  etc.,t  and  several 
provisions  were  determined  upon, 
calculated  to  lessen  the  distresses  and 
calamities  of  war,  with  respect  to 
fishermen,  agriculturists,  and  the  like. 
On  September  10,  1785,  a  treaty- 
was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Prussia,  which  was  rati- 
fied by  Congress,  May  17,  1786,  and 
the  ratifications  exchanged  at  The 
Hague,  in  October.  In  this  treaty  it 
was  stipulated  that  free  ships  made 


republication  of  these  lies  in  most  of  the  papers 
of  Europe  ♦  ♦  ♦  carried  them  home  to  the 
belief  of  every  mind."  He  said  that  the  wretched 
state  of  the  American  credit  abroad  was  due  partly 
"to  their  real  deficiencies  and  partly  to  the  lies 
propagated  by  the  London  papers,  which  are  prob- 
ably paid  for  by  the  minister  to  reconcile  the 
people  to  the  loss  of  us.  No  paper,  therefore, 
comes  out  without  a  dose  of  paragraphs  against 
America." — See  Morse,  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  81- 
82.  See  also  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
148-149,  282. 

•  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  225-227 ; 
Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  pp.  399-400;  Watson, 
Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  241. 

t  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  484— 
489,  May  7,  1784;  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  WHi- 
ings,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 


absolutely  free  goods  and  no  goods 
were  to  be  regarded  as  contraband  so 
as  to  justify  confiscation,  although 
the  vessels  carrying  contraband  goods 
might  be  detained  until  such  goods 
were  unloaded;  in  which  case  such 
contraband  goods,  being  military 
stores,  might  be  used  by  the  captors, 
if  the  current  price  were  paid  for 
them.  The  treaty  practically  abolished 
blockades,  for  merchant  and  trading 
vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to  pass 
free  and  unmolested.  Privateering 
was  abolished  between  the  two  coun- 
tries.* Franklin  was  greatly  pleased 
with  the  treaty,  and  Washington, 
writing  to  Eochambeau,  said:  **  The 
treaty  of  amity,  which  has  lately 
taken  place  between  the  king  of  Prus- 
sia and  the  United  States,  makes  a 
new  era  in  negotiation.  It  is  the  most 
liberal  treaty  which  has  ever  been 
entered  into  between  independent 
powers.  It  is  perfectly  original  in 
many  of  its  articles;  and,  should  its 
principles  be  considered  hereafter,  as 
the  basis  of  connection  between 
nations,  it  will  operate  more  fully  to 
produce  a  general  pacification,  than 
any  measure  hitherto  attempted 
among  mankind.*' 

The  duration  of  all  these  treaties 
was  to  be  limited  to  ten  years,  except 
in  particular  cases  where  the  limit 
was  set  at  fifteen  years.  In  negotiat- 
ing with  Spain,  the  commissioners 
were  instructed  not  to  relinquish,  or 


•  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  375-376. 
For  the  most  important  articles,  see  Snow,  Treaties 
and  Topics  in  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  113-116. 
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cede,  under  any  circumstances,  the 
right  to  freely  navigate  the  Missis- 
sippi, from  it^  source  to  the  ocean. 
Adams,  Franklin,  and  Jefferson  were 
authorized  to  make  and  receive  propo- 
sitions for  such  treaties  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  but  before  they  had  ac- 
complished much,  another  dispute 
had  arisen  and  great  changes  had 
taken  place,  John  Jay  having  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to  become 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs ;  Jeffer- 
son having  been  appointed  Minister 
to  France  in  place  of  Franklin,  who 
desired  and  received  permission  to 
return  home;  and  John  Adams  hav- 
ing been  sent  as  ambassador  to  Eng- 
land.* 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  the 
problems  with  which  Congress  had 
to  contend  was  the  finances.  The 
total  cost  of  the  war  in  round  figures, 
according  to  Jefferson's  estimate, 
was  $140,000,000,  but  of  this  a  large 
amount  had  been  paid  off,  so  that  not 
more  than  $42,000,000  of  the  domestic 
debt  remained,  and,  by  reducing  the 
army,  the  annual  expenses  had  been 
curtailed  to  about  $460,000.t 

Early  in  1783,  Morris  had  threat- 
ened to  resign  because  of  the  invec- 
tive that  was  hurled  at  him,  as  though 
he  were  responsible  for  the  condition 
of  the  finances.  In  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress, he  said:  **  To  increase  our 
debts  while  the  prospect  of  paying 


them  diminishes,  does  not  consist 
with  my  ideas  of  integrity.  I  must 
therefore  quit  a  situation  which  be- 
comes utterly  unsupportable.  *  ♦  * 
I  should  be  unworthy  of  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  me  by  my  feUow 
citizens  if  I  did  not  explicitly  declare 
that  I  will  never  be  the  minister  of 
injustice.*'*  But  he  finally  con- 
sented to  remain  in  his  position  and 
continued  in  oflBce  until  November  of 
the  following  year.f  At  this  time 
Morris  estimated  the  public  debt, 
exclusive  of  continental  paper  money 
or  arrearages  in  army  pay  and  other 
unliquidated  debts,  at  over  $35,327,- 
OOO.J  .  The  States  did  not  respond  to 
the  urgent  calls  sent  out  by  Morris, 
and  he  issued  another  strong  appeal 
to  the  governors  of  the  States ;  but  up 
to  June  13  the  deficiencies  amounted 
to  more  than  $1,000,000,  and  there 
was  also  overdue  interest  on  the  debt 
amounting  to  $3,000,000.  It  was 
estimated  that  during  1784  Congress 
would  need  about  $5,500,000  to  settle 
its  accounts.  **  How  indeed,''  Morris 
asks,  *  *  would  it  be  otherwise  when  all 
the  taxes  brought  into  the  treasury 
since  1781  did  not  amount  to  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  "|| 
During  1782  Congress  had  sent  out 
requisitions  for  $8,000,000,  and  in 
1783  asked  for  $2,000,000  more,  but 


•Morse,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  891  et  «eg.;  Hale, 
Franklin  in  France,  vol.  ii.,  p.  334  et  seq.;  Parton, 
Life  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  p.  283. 

tMcMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  189. 


•  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  vi.,  p.  229. 

t  Sumner,  Financier  and  Finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution, vol.  ii.,  p.  95  et  seq, 

t  Wharton,  Diplomatic  Correspondence  of  the 
Revolution,  vol.  vi.,  p.  282. 

II  Ibid,  p.  611. 
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by  the  end  of  1783  less  than  $1,500,000 
had  been  remitted  by  the  States.  A 
committee  of  Congress  reported  that 
this  was  due  principally  to  the 
poverty  and  distress  of  the  people,* 
but  Morris  says:  **  The  people  are 
undoubtedly  able  to  pay,  but  they 
have  easily  persuaded  themselves 
into  a  conviction  of  their  own  inabil- 
ity, and  in  a  government  like  ours  the 
belief  creates  the  thing.  ^'  f  In  1782 
he  had  also  made  a  remark  which  was 
true  of  subsequent  years;  said  he: 
'*  The  necessity  of  the  present  appli- 
cation for  inoney  arises  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  drawing  by  degrees  the 
bands  of  authority  together,  estab- 
lishing the  power  of  Government  over 
a  people  impatient  of  control,  and 
confirming  the  Federal  Union  of  the 
several  States  by  correcting  defects 
in  the  General  Constitution.**  J 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  public 
expenses.  Congress  had  early  de- 
clared it  to  be  **  indispensably  nec- 
essary **  that  power  to  levy  duties 
and  impose  direct  taxation  be  lodged 
in  that  body.  Under  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  no  such  power  was 
vested  in  Congress,  for  they  could 
only  **  ascertain  the  sums  necessary 
to  be  raised  for  the  service  of  the 
United  States  '*  and  issue  requisi- 
tions on  the  States,  which  were  com- 
plied with  or  disregarded  according 


to  the  sovereign  will  of  the  States. 
If  the  States  did  comply,  it  was  in 
their  own  time  and  at  their  own  con- 
venience.* -  So  long  as  Congress  had 
any  credit,  bills  of  credit  had  been 
issued,  and  the  same  applied  to  the 
States.  Congress  had  borrowed 
money  abroad  when  it  became  im- 
possible to  raise  a  dollar  at  home; 
and  when  the  States  refused  to 
advance  the  money  needed,  it  had  be- 
come necessary  to  resort  to  new  loans 
in  order  to  pay  the  interest  on  those 
which  had  preceded.  Therefore,  on 
April  18, 1783,  after  a  lengthy  debate. 
Congress  passed  a  resolution  saying 
that  it  was  **  indispensably  neces- 
sary to  the  restoration  of  public  credit, 
and  to  the  punctual  discharge  of  the 
public  debts,**  that  Congress  be 
vested  with  power  to  levy  certain 
specified' duties  on  coffee,  tea,  cocoa, 
sugar,  molasses,  spirits,  wines  and 
pepper,  and  a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  all  other  goods  which 
should  be  imported.t  The  revenues 
thus  derived  were  to  be  devoted  to 


•The  report  of  April  6,  1784,  in  JourwiU  of 
Congress, 

tSee  bis  letter  to  Franklin,  in  Wharton,  IHp- 
lomatie  Correspondence,  vol.  v.,  p.  774. 

tibid. 


•  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  179-180. 

tSee  also  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp. 
242-246.  The  tax  on  Madeira  was  to  be  twelve 
ninetieths  of  a  dollar;  on  other  wines,  six  nine- 
tieths; on  Jamaica  mm,  four  ninetieths;  on  Bohea 
tea,  six  ninetieths;  and  on  other  brands,  twenty- 
four  ninetieths;  on  brown  sugar,  one  ninetieth; 
loaf-sugar^  two  ninetieths;  all  other  sugars  as  well 
as  molasses  and  coffee,  one  ninetieth  per  gallon  or 
pound.  It  was  estimated  that  the  imports 
amounted  to  100,000  gallons  of  Madeira,  about 
2,000,000  gallons  of  Jamaica  rum,  300,000  pounds 
of  Bohea  tea,  25,000  pounds  of  other  teas,  200,- 
000  pounds  of  coffee,  and  2,000,000  gallons  of 
molasses.  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
142-143. 
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the  payment  of  the  interest  and  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  debt  solely,  and 
term  of  the  act  was  limited  to  twenty- 
five  years.  The  collectors  of  the 
revenues  were  to  be  appointed  by  the 
States,  subject  to  removal  by  Con- 
gress.* In  addition  the  various 
States  were  requested  to  enact  laws 
covering  the  same  period  of  time  and 
for  the  same  object,  so  as  to  derive 
sufficient  revenues  to  supply  their 
proportion  of  $1,500,000  annually, 
exclusive  of  duties  on  imports,  the 
proportion  due  from  each  State  being 
fixed  in  accordance  with  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.f 

Up  to  this  time  the  expenses  of  the 
government  had  never  been  appor- 
tioned among  the  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
.  Confederation.  As  yet  no  satisfac- 
tory valuation  of  houses  and  lands 
had  been  made  as  the  difficulties  of 
securing  the  necessary  information 
seemed  almost  insuperable.  Previ- 
ously the  proportions  had  been  regu- 
lated according  to  the  supposed  num- 


•  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  118. 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  Feb.  12,  1783,  p.  126; 
March  20,  pp.  154,  157,  158,  160;  April  18,  pp. 
185-189;  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  v., 
pp.  35-36;  Pitkin,  Civil  and  Political  History, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  180-181;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  pp. 
38-43.  This  sum  of  $1,500,000  was  apportioned 
among  the  States  as  follows:  — New  Hampshire, 
$52,708;  Massachusetts,  $224,427;  Rhode  Island, 
$32,318;  Connecticut,  $132,091;  New  York,  $128,- 
242;  New  Jersey,  $83,358;  Pennsylvania,  $205,- 
189;  Delaware,  $22,443;  Maryland,  $141,517; 
Virginia,  $256,487;  North  Carolina,  $109,006; 
South  Carolina,  $96,183;  Georgia,  $16,030.  For 
the  opposition  of  Rhode  Island  to  this  measure, 
see  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of 
the  Union,  p.  90  et  seq. 


ber  of  inhabitants  in  each  State.  Tq 
remedy  these  conditions,  Congress 
now  proposed  that  the  Articles  be 
altered  so  that  the  proportions  would 
be  more  equitable.  The  proposition 
of  Congress  was  that  the  proportion 
should  be  governed  by  the  number  of 
white  and  other  free  citizens,  includ- 
ing those  bound  to  servitude  for  a 
term  of  years,  and  three-fifths  of  all 
other  persons.  In  order  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  States  to  this  change, 
Congress  presented  an  address  to  the 
various  legislatures,  which  had  been 
prepared  by  Madison,  Hamilton  and 
Ellsworth.*  The  object  of  this 
revenue  system  was  to  give  justice  to 
all  the  creditors  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  a  wise  and  judicious  move- 
ment, but  the  scheme  was  never 
adopted,  although,  as  Mr.  Curtis 
points  out,t  it  had  a  remarkable  effect 
in  saving  the  Union  from  speedy  dis- 
solution, and  in  directing  the  atten- 
tion of  the  States  to  the  fact  that  a 
powerful  central  government  was  a 
great  desideratum. 

While  this  revenue  system  was  un- 
der consideration.  Congress  was  still 
struggling  with  the  finances.  About 
the  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was 
to  issue  requisitions  upon  the  States, 
but  these  continued  to  be  evaded, 
From  November  1,  1781,  to  January 
1,  1786,  the  requisitions  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  domestic  debt 
had    amounted    to    $10,000,000,    yet, 


•  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  142 
et  seq, 
i  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  124-126. 
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according  to  the  reports  of  the  Treas- 
ury Board,  less  than  $2,500,000  (to 
be  exact  $2,457,987.25)  came  into  the 
Treasury.*  For  the  last  fourteen 
months  of  this  period,  the  income  was 
only  $432,897.81,  thus  making  an 
average  of  less  than  $375,000  per 
year,  which  the  board  declared  short 
of  the  sum  necessary  **  for  the  bare 
maintenance  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  the  most  economical  estab- 
lishment and  in  time  of  profound 
peace,  ^'t  From  this  state  of  affairs 
it  was  evident  that  the  interest  of  the 
domestic  debt  could  not  be  paid,  and 
the  money  obtained  in  Europe  was 
devoted  entirely  to  the  payment  of 
interest  on  foreign  loans.  Conse- 
quently, the  domestic  debt  was  deemed 
of  so  little  value  that  many  people 
who  had  claims  against  the  govern- 
ment sold  them  for  about  one-tenth 
of  their  nominal  value. 

At  the  beginning  of  1783  the  domes- 
tic debt  of  the  country  was  $34,115,- 
290,  and  the  foreign  debt  $7,885,085, 
making  a  total  of  $42,000,375,  on 
which  the  annual  interest  was  $2,415,- 
9564     Of  the  foreign  debt  $7,037,- 


♦  McMaster,  United  States,  yoI.  i.,  pp.  85(^-357. 

t  See  the  Report  of  the  Committee  in  Journals 
of  Congress,  February  15,  1786,  toI.  xi.,  pp.  34-40. 
See  al80  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p. 
164;  J.  P.  Gordy,  Political  History  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i.,  p.  35. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  115; 
McMastcr,  United  States,  vol.  !.,  p.  356.  Mc- 
Master's  dates  and  figures  are  evidently  wrong. 
He  says  the  debt  in  1786  was  $42,000,325,  of  which 
$7,885,035  was  owed  abroad,  but  he  gives  the 
interest  the  same.  Curtis'  figures  of  the  foreigjn 
debt  do  not  bring  the  total  as  given  by  him.  The 
figures  as  given  by  the  Committee  under  date  of 


037  was  due  in  France;  $671,000  in 
Holland  and  $150,000  in  Spain ;  while 
a  yearns  interest  had  not  been  paid 
on  the  Dutch  loan  of  10,000,000  livres, 
amounting  to  $26,848.  The  first 
installment  of  the  principal  became 
due  in  1787,  and  from  that  year 
$1,000,000  was  due  annually  until  the 
debt  was  extinguished.  In  1784  the 
arrears  of  interest  on  the  domestic 
debt  amounted  to  $3,109,000,  but  by 
1789  these  had  increased  to  $11,493,- 
858,  while  the  principal  alone  of  the 
foreign  debt  rose  from  less  than 
$8,000,000  to  $10,098,707  in  the  same 
time.*  It  was  therefore  determined 
to  devise  means  for  meeting  the  obli- 
gations. That  part  of  the  plan  which 
stipulated  that  the  States  should 
raise  internal  revenues  for  a  period 
of  twenty-five  years  met  with  much 
opposition  ;t  and,  becoming  satisfied 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
a  general  compliance  with  this  part 
of  the  financial  system.  Congress  con- 
fined their  requests  for  power  to  lay 
duties  on  imports,  to  which  some  of 
the  States  finally  yielded  a  reluctant 
consent.  Delaware  gave  her  consent 
provided  all  the  other  States  con- 
sented; North  Carolina  readily  as- 


April  8,  1783,  bring  the  total  domestic  debt  to 
$26,616,290.  See  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writ- 
ings, vol.  i.,  p.  443. 

*  Charles  J.  Bullock,  Finances  of  the  United 
States,  1775-1789,  icith  Especial  Reference  to  the 
Budget,  pp.  146,  note,  181  (in  University  of 
Wisconsin  Bulletins  in  Economics,  Political 
Science  and  History,  series  i.,  no.  2. 

t  For  some  of  the  arguments  for  and  against  it 
see  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  pp.  145-147,  266-267;  Ban- 
croft, vol.  iv.,  pp.  186-193. 
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sented  to  all  the  requests  of  Con- 
gress; Massachusetts  granted  the 
general  impost,  but  withheld  the  sup- 
plementary funds,  as  did  New  Hamp- 
shire, Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  the  last  named  stipulated 
that  she  would  collect  these  moneys 
as  the  legislature  saw  fit.  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Maryland,  and  Georgia 
at  first  refused  to  sanction  the  pro- 
posed revenue  system,  as  they  were 
unwilling  that  the  national  treasury 
should  receive  the  sums  collected  at 
New  York,  Providence,  Baltimore  and 
Savannah,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
State  treasuries.* 

Congress  therefore  appointed  a 
committee  to  examine  into  the  state 
of  the  finances  and  report  on  the  best 
method  by  which  the  debt  might  be 
discharged.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee recommended  the  impost  as 
the  most  feasible  plan  and  earnestly 
advised  those  States  which  had  not 
already  consented  to  yield  at  once. 
A  new  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  matter,  and  the  report 
of  this  committee  was  presented  by 
Rufus  King,  February  15,  1786.  In 
this  report  King  said  that  the  system 
of  imposts  was  the  best  system  of 
collecting  revenue  that  Congress 
could  devise  and  that  the  States 
should  adopt  it  at  once.    He  further 


♦  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  357 ;  Bates, 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the  Union, 
pp.  96-99;  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and 
the  Constitution,  p.  80;  Curtis,  Constitutional 
History,  vol.  i.,  p.  194. 


said  that  **  the  requisitions  of  Con- 
gress, for  eight  years  past  have  been 
so  irregular  in  their  operations,  so 
uncertain  in  their  collection,  and  so 
evidently  unproductive,  that  a  reli- 
ance on  them  in  future,  as  a  source 
from  whence  moneys  are  to  be  drawn 
to  discharge  the  engagements  of  the 
Confederacy,  definite  as  they  are  in 
time  and  amount,  would  be  no  less 
dishonorable  to  the  understandings  of 
those  who  entertained  such  confi- 
dence, than  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
the  welfare  and  peace  of  the  Union. 
The  Committee  are  therefore  seri- 
ously impressed  with  the  indispens- 
able obligation  that  Congress  are 
under,  of  representing  to  the  immedi- 
ate and  impartial  consideration  of 
the  several  states  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  maintaining  and  preserving 
the  faith  of  the  federal  government, 
by  temporary  requisitions  on  the 
states,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
of  an  early  and  complete  accession  of 
all  the  states  to  the  revenue  system  of 
the  18th  of  April,  1783.^'  The  Com- 
mittee said  also:  **  It  has  become  the 
duty  of  Congress  to  declare  most  ex- 
plicitly, that  the  crisis  has  arrived, 
when  the  people  of  these  United 
States,  by  whose  will  and  for  whose 
benefit  the  federal  government  was 
instituted,  must  decide  whether  they 
will  support  their  rank  as  a  nation, 
by  maintaining  the  public  faith  at 
home  and  abroad;  or  whether,  for 
want  of  a  timely  exertion  in  estab- 
lishing a  general  revenue  and  thereby 
giving  strength  to  the  confederacy. 
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they  will  hazard  not  only  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Union,  but  of  those  great 
and  invaluable  privileges  for  which 
they  have  so  arduously  and  so  honor- 
ably contended,*'*  This  report  was 
adopted  and  a  set  of  resolutions 
drawn  up  and  passed. 

The  House  then  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  regulation  of  trade,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  examine 
the  acts  of  the  various  States.  This 
committee  reported  that  the  acts  were 
confusing  and  conflicting  and  clogged 
with  many  restrictive  conditions,  t 
North  Carolina,  while  assenting  to 
all  the  requests  of  Congress,  had 
made  a  condition  that,  when  the  other 
twelve  States  did  likewise,  the  regu- 
lation of  trade  by  Congress  should 
become  an  article  of  the  Confedera- 
tion. Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Maryland  set  a  date  when  the  act  was 
to  become  effective;  Rhode  Island 
restricted  the  duration  of  the  act  to 
twenty-five  years ;  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Virginia 
would  not  consent  to  have  the  act  go 
into  operation  within  their  borders 
until  it  had  been  adopted  by  all, 
Delaware,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia had  not  given  the  request  any  con- 
sideration; and  New  Hampshire 
determined  the  manner  in  which  the 


♦  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  xi.,  pp.  34-40. 

t  As  Madison  said :  "  The  States  are  every  day 
giving  proofs  that  separate  regulations  are  more 
likely  to  set  them  by  the  ears  than  to  attain  the 
common  object."— Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  WHt- 
ingsy  vol.  ii.,  p.  227.  See  also  Story,  Comment- 
aries on  the  Constitution,  vol.  1.,  pp.  184-185 
(5th  ed.). 


act  should  be  enforced,  granting  the 
power  to  regulate  trade  by  restric- 
tions on  duties.*  Congress  therefore 
asked  the  States  to  make  the  various 
laws  uniform.f 

New  Jersey  now  became  dis- 
gruntled and  refused  to  pay  her  share 
of  the  requisition  of  $3,000,000  made 
in  September,  1785,  claiming  that  the 
levy  was  unjust  and  that  the  Confed- 
eration was  not  protecting  her  from 
the  encroachments  and  the  ill-usage 
of  New  York.  As  New  Jersey's 
share  of  the  requisition  was  $166,716, 
Congress  could  not  afford  to  lose  it; 
for  even  if  the  sum  were  paid,  there 
would  still  be  a  deficit  So  a  commit- 
tee, of  which  Nathaniel  Gorham, 
William  Grayson  and  Charles  Pinck- 
ney  were  members,  was  sent  by  Con- 
gress to  expostulate  with  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Jersey,  Pinckney  mak- 
ing the  principal  speech.  As  a  result 
of  the  visit.  New  Jersey  rescinded  her 
acts  refusing  to  pay  her  quota,  but 
she  instituted  no  measures  to  provide 
funds  to  meet  the  requisitions,  nor 
was  such  action  taken  until  five 
months  later.  J 

Meanwhile  New  York  had  granted 
the  impost.  This  was  due  principally 
to  the  efforts  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
He  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  Legisla- 
ture declaring  that  all  the  motives  of 
public  honor  and  reputation  de- 
manded that  New  York  act  favor- 


*  McMaater,  United  States,  vol.  L,  p.  361 ;  Bates, 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the  Union, 
pp.  104-105. 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  toI.  xi.,  p.  41. 

t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  362-366. 
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ably.*  He  induced  large  numbers  to 
sign  the  petition ;  wrote  pamphlets  in 
favor  of  the  impost;  and  advocated 
it  in  the  press.  Governor  George 
Clinton,  however,  had  used  aU  his 
influence  and  ability  to  make  New 
York  the  richest  and  the  most  power- 
ful State  in  the  country;  and^  con- 
sidering that  the  impost  would  drag 
the  State  down  to  the  level  of  the 
others,  he  labored  mightily  to  have 
the  Legislature  refuse  assent  to  the 
act.  But  on  May  4, 1786,  after  much 
debate,  the  Legislature  passed  the 
act,  though  a  clause  was  inserted 
which  made  the  grant  of  the  impost 
practically  useless;  for,  instead  of 
vesting  Congress  with  the  power  of 
levying  the  duties,  this  right  was 
reserved  to  the  State  itself.  The 
Legislature  also  made  a  condition 
that  the  collectors  of  the  duty  should 
be  appointed  by  the  State  and  should 
not  be'  amenable  to  Congress,  t 
Thereupon,  when  considering  this 
matter  in  August,  Congress  deter- 
mined to  have  the  State  amend  the 
act,  and,  as  the  Legislature  had 
adjourned,  sent  a  request  to  Clinton 
to  call  a  special  session.  On  August 
16  Clinton  replied  that,  according  to 
the  Constitution  of  New  York,  he 
could  convene  the  Legislature  only 
on  **  extraordinary  occasions  **;  and 
as  the  present  business  had  often 
been  before  the  Assembly  during  the 
late  session,  he  did  not  consider  that 


an  *  *  extraordinary  occasion'* 
existed.  Later,  in  August,  Congress 
sent  him  a  second  and  more  earnest 
application  to  reconvene  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  he  made  the  same  reply.* 
In  the  early  part  of  1787  the  matter 
was  again  taken  up  by  the  Legisla- 
ture, but  on  February  15,  despite  the 
endeavors  of  Hamilton  to  secure  its 
passage,  the  measure  was  thrown  out 
by  a  vote  of  36  to  21.  f 

There  had  been  much  discussion 
also  in  connection  with  the  founding 
of  a  system  of  national  coinage.  As 
previously  stated,  coins  of  the  same 
denomination  were  differently  valued 
in  the  various  colonies  and  there  was 
also  a  large  variety  of  coins,  which, 
except  coppers,  were  the  product  of 
foreign  mints,  including  English 
guineas,  crowns,  shillings,  and  pence, 
and  many  French  and  Spanish  and 
some  German  coins.  Of  the  Spanish 
coins,  probably  the  most  valuable  in 
general  circulation,  was  the  Johan- 
nes, called  the  **  Joe,'*  valued  at 
about  $16 ;  next  came  the  doubloon  at 
$15;  then  the  half -joe  at  $8;  the 
double  Spanish  pistole  at  $7*i,  and 
the  pistole  at  half  that  value.  Other 
gold  coins  were  the  moidore  at  $6; 
the  English  guinea  and  half-guinea, 
the  French  guinea,  the  Carolin,  the 
five  and  two  and  one-half  moidore, 
the  double  Johannes,  the  Chequin, 
the  quarter  and  eighth  Johannes,  and 
the  French  pistole.    The  silver  coins 


•Hamilton's  ed.  of  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  ♦Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  193-194;  McMaster,  p. 

pp.  333-334.  370. 

t  McMaster,  United  Siaiea,  vol.  i.,  pp.  36^-370.  t  McMaster,  p.  398. 
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included  the  Spanish  milled  dollar, 
the  half,  quarter,  eighth  and  six- 
teenth dollars,  the  English  crown,  the 
French  crown,  the  English  shilling; 
the  sixpence  and  the  Pistareen.    The 


coppers  were  pennies  and  French 
sous.*  Each  of  these  coins  was  of  a 
different  value  according  to  locality, 
the  values  being  given  by  McMasterf 
as  follows: 


com 


Sterling 
money 


New  England 

and 

Virginia 


New  York 

and  North 

Carolina 


New  Jersey, 

Pennsylvania, 

Delaware  and 

Maryland 


South 

Carolina  and 

Georgia 


Gold 

Johannes 

Half -Johannes 

Doubloon 

Moidore 

English  guinea 

French  guinea 

Spanish  pistole 

French  pistole 

Silver 

Crown 

Dollar ,... 

Shilling 

Sixpence 

Pistareen 


s. 
12 


1     16 
3      6 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 


0  5  0 

0  4  6 

0  1  0 

0  0  6 

0  0  lOi 


£ 
4 
2 
4 


I     16 
1      8 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 


£ 
6 
3 
5 
2 


1     17 
1     16 


d. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


£ 
6 
3 
5 

2 

1 


8.    d. 
0     0 


0 
12 

5 
15 


1     14 
1      8 


0  6  8 

0  6  0 

0  1  4 

0  0  8 

0  1  2 


0  8  9 

0  8  0 

0  1  9 

0  0  lOi 

0  1  7 


0  8  3 

0  7  6 

0  1  8 

0  0  10 

0  1  6 


£ 
4 
2 


8. 
0 

0 


3     10 

1      8 


1 
1 

18 
17 


d 
0 
0 
0 
0 
9 
5 
0 
6 


0  5  0 

0  4  8 

0  1  0 

0  0  6 

0  0  11 


Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  man 
traveling  from  Boston  to  Charleston 
would  pay  a  bill  at  Boston  with  a 
silver  dollar  valued  at  6  shillings,  in 
New  York  at  8  shillings,  in  Philadel- 
phia at  7s.  6d.,  and  in  Charleston  at 
4s.  8d.  That  something  should  be 
done  speedily  to  rectify  this  was 
readily  apparent,  and  the  subject  was 
debated  in  Congress.  On  January  7, 
1782,  a  resolution  was  passed  in- 
structing Eobert  Morris  to  submit  a 
statement  of  the  valuation  at  which 
the  Treasury  Department  would 
accept  foreign  coins.  Morris  sub- 
mitted the  report,  including  also  a 
plan  for  the  creation  of  a  national 


currency  drawn  up  by  Gouvemeur 
Morris.J  Nothing  came  of  this  report 
in  1782,  and  the  same  was  the  case 
when  the  money  question  was  taken 
up  in  1783,  being  again  laid  aside  for 
a  year. 

Morris*  plan  of  currency  was  to 
have  the  new  coins  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible like  those  in  use,  so  as  not  to  con- 
fuse tradespeople,  to  have  the  unit 
of  value  small,  and  to  have  the 
money  increase  in  decimal  ratio.  For 
coinage  purposes,  he  would  have  10 


♦  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  pp.  190-191. 
t  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  191. 
X  McMaster,    United    States,    vol.    i.,    p.    195; 
Sparka,  Oouvemeur  Morris,  vol.  i.,  p.  273  et  seq. 
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quarters:  a  quarter  was  to  be  the 
unit,  and  10  of  them  should  make  a 
penny  (10  units) ;  10  pence  a  bill  (100 
units) ;  10  bills  a  doUar  (1,000  units) ; 
10  dollars  a  crown  (10,000  units) 
(American,  not  English).*  When  the 
matter  was  again  taken  up  by  Con- 
gress, it  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  which  Jefferson  was  a  member.f 
Jefferson  said  Morris'  scheme'  was 
sound,  but  needed  modifications  in  a 
few  particulars.  He  took  the  dollar 
as  the  unit  and  suggested  that  eight 
coins  be  struck ;  a  $10  gold  piece  equal 
to  10  silver  dollars;  the  silver  dollar 
or  unit;  the  silver  half-dollar;  the 
silver  double-tenth;  the  silver  five 
copper  piece;  and  the  copper  or  one- 
hundredth  part  of  a  dollar.^  This 
scheme  was  favorably  reported  to 
Congress,  but  again  the  matter  was 
dropped  for  a  year,  and  it  was  not 
until  July  6,  1785,  that  Congress 
reached  a  definite  decision,  at  that 
time  adopting  the  dollar  as  the  unit 
and  making  the  smallest  coin  a  half- 
penny or  two-hundredth  part  of  a 
dollar.  Thus  Morris'  plan,  as  revised 
and  amended  by  Jefferson,  became*the 
basis  for  our  national  currency. 

But  there  were  many  people  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  a  coin  currency 
exclusively  and  must  needs  have  pa- 


•  RooseTelt,  Oouvemeur  Morris,  pp.   106-107. 

t  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  446-457. 

t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  197-108. 
See  also  Watson,  Life  and  Times  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son,  pp.  238-230;  Roosevelt,  Oouvemeur  Morris, 
pp.  107-108;  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings, 
vol.  i.,  p.  73  et  seq. 


per  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Coin 
had  become  scarce  and  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  the  paper-money  party  to  gain 
converts,  the  legislatures  of  several 
of  the  States  soon  counting  a  major- 
ity of  their  members  as  paper-money 
advocates.*  As  soon  as  they  secured 
power,  bills  were  introduced  for  the 
issue  of  paper  and  hurried  through 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  only  in  a 
few  cases  was  the  opposition  able  to 
muster  sufficient  strength  to  combat 
these  bills.  In  Maryland  the  struggle 
was  bitter  and  protracted.  The 
House  of  Deputies  elected  in  1786 
was  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
paper-money  men,  but  the  Senate  still 
had  a  majority  of  members  favorable 
to  hard  money.  The  House  passed  a 
bill  for  the  issue  of  credit  bills,  but 
the  Senate  threw  it  out,  and  no  con- 
clusion was  reached.  The  subject  of 
paper  money  then  became  an  issue  in 
the  fall  election  of  1787.t 

In  Pennsylvania  there  was  scarcely 
any  opposition  worthy  to  be  so  called, 
the  only  vigorous  attack  on  the  paper 


•  In  1787  a  letter  was  published  in  the  New 
Haven  Gazette  advising  what  persons  should  be 
chosen  for  Assemblymen :  "  Choose  *  •  ♦  men  of 
simplicity,  not  men  of  shrewdness  and  learning; 
choose  men  that  are  somewhat  in  debt  themselves, 
that  they  may  not  be  too  strenuous  in  having 
laws  made  or  executed  for  collection  of  debts; 
nothing  puts  a  poor,  honest  man  so  much  out  of 
ready  money  as  being  sued,  and  sheriffs  after  him. 
Choose  such  men  as  will  make  a  bank  of  paper 
money,  big  enough  to  pay  all  our  debts,  which  will 
sink  itself  (that  will  be  so  much  clear  gain  to 
the  state)." — See  Libby,  Oeographioal  Distribu- 
tion of  the  Vote  of  the  Thirteen  States  on  the 
Federal  Constitution,  p.  58. 

t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  283-284. 
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money  being  made  by  Pelatiah  Web- 
ster, who  issued  several  tracts  against 
it,  the  last  being  published  in  Janu- 
ary, 1785.  But  his  arguments  were 
of  no  avail,  and  the  House  ordered  an 
emission  of  bills  of  credit,  by  May 
10,  1785,  bills  to  the  amount  of  £7,000 
having  been  signed  with  the  promise 
that  £10,000  would  come  out  weekly. 
The  actual  emission  was  small,  how- 
ever, and  though  it  was  not  made 
legal  tender,  it  went  into  circulation 
by  way  of  payments  to  public  cred- 
itors and  loans  to  farmers  on  their 
lands.  Before  August,  1786,  the  de- 
preciation had  reached  12  per  cent.* 
In  North  Carolina  the  amount 
issued  was  large  and  was  made  legal 
tender;  but  as  the  ordinary  channels 
for  putting  the  paper  into  circulation 
(paying  creditors  and  making  loans 
on  property)  were  considered  too 
sluggish,  the  State  began  to  pur- 
chase tobacco,  ordering  its  agents  to 
pay  twice  as  much  for  it  in  paper  as 
the  planters  would  ordinarily  be  paid 
in  specie.  Consequently,  as  paper 
was  legal  tender  and  receivable  for 
debts,  every  debtor  who  possessed  or 
could  secure  tobacco  sold  it  to  the 
State  agent,  received  double  specie 
value  in  paper,  and  then  cancelled  his 
debt  which  had  been  contracted  in 
specie  by  paying  his  creditor  paper 
shillings  and  dollars  which  the  State 
had  declared  as  good  as  coin.  As  a 
result,  the  paper  began  to  depreciate 


in  value  until  it  had  reached  a  dis- 
count of  30  per  cent* 

In  South  Carolina  the  merchants 
favoring  paper  endeavored  in  every 
way  to  support  the  credit  of  the  new 
medium  and  denied  that  there  was 
any  depreciation  in  its  value.  A 
meeting  of  planters  was  held  at 
Charleston  at  which  all  agreed  to 
take  paper  on  a  par  with  gold  and 
silver  and  pledged  themselves  not  to 
buy  merchandise  on  which  an  abate- 
ment was  offered  if  pajrment  were 
made  in  coin.  At  this  time  also  an 
organization  was  formed  at  Charles- 
ton, called  the  Hint  Club,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  singled  out  and  watched 
those  who  favored  hard  money  and,  if 
their  conduct  were  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  paper,  sent  them  a  hint  that 
it  would  be  well  to  desist,  following 
this  with  forcible  measures  if  the  hint 
failed  to  produce  results.f 

In  Georgia  the  opposition  to  paper 
was  strong,  and  measures  equally 
strong  and  unjust  were  taken  to 
enforce  its  circulation.  The  Legisla- 
ture had  made  paper  legal  tender, 
but  before  the  money  was  actually 
issued  a  convention  of  mechanics, 
assembled  at  Savannah  in  Septem- 
ber, 1786,  protested  against  it,  saying 
that  they  could  not  take  the  issue  at 
par  but  only  at  so  much  as  they  could 
sell  it  for  in  coin.  The  merchants 
determined  to  support  it  and  force 
it   upon    the   community,   and   they 


•  Ihiff.  vol.  i.,  pp.  284-286. 


•  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  285-286. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  286-287. 
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therefore  caused  a  bill  to  be  rushed 
through  the  Legislature  by  the  terms 
of  which  the  rice  planters  could  not 
ship  a  single  sack  of  rice  out  of 
Georgia  unless  they  would  take  paper 
in  payment,  it  being  further  stipu- 
lated that  no  produce  could  be 
exported  out  of  the  State,  unless 
accompanied  by  a  sworn  statement, 
signed  by  the  planter  and  merchant, 
to  the  effect  that  neither  had  refused 
to  accept  paper  money  at  the  face 
value.* 

In  Virginia  there  was  little  trouble 
as  the  people  did  not  especially  care 
for  a  paper  currency,  and  when  a  bill 
to  make  paper  legal  tender  came 
before  the  House  of  Delegates  in 
November,  1786,  it  was  defeated  by  a 
vote  of  85  to  17.t  This  was  chiefly 
due  to  James  Madison.  The  cheap- 
money  faction  in  Virginia  was  strong 
and  persistent,  but  the  conservative 
element  under  the  leadership  of 
Madison  finally  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  people  to  their  way  of  thinking4 
He  declared  the  issuance  of  paper 
money  pernicious,  destructive,  and 
discouraging  to  commerce,  morals 
and  government,  and  disgraceful  to 
mankind.  He  induced  the  Virginia 
House  to  pass  a  resolution  that  an 
emission  of  paper  money  would  be 
**  unjust,  impolitic,  destructive  of 
public  and  private  confidence  and  of 
that   virtue   which    is   the   basis    of 


•  Ihid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  288-289. 

f/ftid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  289-290;  Madison's  Works, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  ^3,  260. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
ttitution,  p.  144  et  aeq. 


Republican  Government.''*  Madi- 
son finally  consented  to  a  plan  allow- 
ing the  taxes  for  the  year  to  be  paid 
in  **  inspectors'  receipts  or  notes  for 
good  merchantable  crop  tobacco,"  t 
because  he  feared  that  **  some  greater 
evil  under  the  name  of  relief  to  the 
people  would  be  substituted."  t 

New  York  was  split  in  twain  on  the 
issue.  One  party  consisted  of  the 
importers,  the  creditors,  the  holders 
of  stock,  and  the  moneyed  men  who 
favored  specie,  while  the  paper  party 
consisted  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
large  cities,  the  country  merchants, 
the  manufacturers  and  the  debtors. 
The  paper  advocates  introduced  a  bill 
in  the  Legislature  and  a  newspaper 
and  pamphlet  war  followed.  One  of 
the  most  widely  read  pamphlets  was 
Paine 's  Dissertations  on  Govern- 
ment; the  Affairs  of  the  Bank,  and 
Paper  Money,  in  which  the  author 
of  Common  Sense  displayed  much 
argumentative  ability.  He  said  that 
money  was  money  and  paper  was 
paper,  and  all  man's  inventions  could 
not  change  either;  gold  and  silver 
were  the  products  of  nature,  while 
paper    was    the    emission    of    art; 

•  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
277-281.  See  also  his  letters  in  Madison's  Works 
(Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp.  239,  243-245,  253,  255- 
257. 

t  Hening,  Statutes-at-Large  of  Virginia,  vol. 
xii.,  p.  258. 

t  Letter  to  Washington,  December  24,  1786, 
Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  ii,,  p.  301 ; 
Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp.  256, 
261,  264,  267.  On  the  Virginia  controversy  see 
also  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Financial  History  of  Virginia, 
1609-111  St  in  Columbia  College  Studies,  series  iv., 
no.  i.;  Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  70. 
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gold  and  silver  were  valuable  of 
themselves  as  metals  and  had  all  the 
requisites  of  money,  while  paper  had 
none,  and  its  only  use  for  money  pur- 
poses was  as  notes  or  promises  to  pay 
in  coin;  and  that  it  was  absurd  to 
think  that  the  simple  act  of  a  legis- 
lature expiring  in  a  year  could  give 
paper  the  value  and  durability  of 
gold,  for  if  one  legislature  made 
paper  a  legal  tender  for  taxes,  the 
next  legislature  might  refuse  to 
accept  it  and  thus  render  it  valueless, 
while  the  value  of  gold  was  always 
there,  no  matter  what  the  legislature 
might  do.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce also  protested  against  the 
enactment  of  the  law,  but  petitions, 
protests,  and  pamphlets  were  useless 
as  the  paper  advocates  stood  firm  and 
a  bill  was  passed,  an  emission  to  the 
amount  of  £200,000  York  money  being 
put  out.  The  money  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  as  readily  as  had  been 
expected.* 

In  the  meantime  New  Jersey  had 
issued  £130,000  in  paper,  which  was 
made  legal  tender  at  7s.  6d.  per 
dollar.  As  much  of  the  trade  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  State  was  carried 
on  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  the 
paper  money  was  offered  in  those 
cities  in  payment  of  debts,  but  it  was 
refused  as  legal  tender  and  soon  the 
money  began  to  depreciate.f 

The  most  stubborn  contests  were 


witnessed  in  the  New  England  States, 
particularly  Rhode  Island.  The 
favorite  scheme  for  paying  debts  was 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  paper 
money.  In  January,  1785,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  pass  a  bill  in  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  establishment  of  such 
a  bank,  but  the  advocates  of  the 
scheme  were  not  sufficiently  strong 
to  obtain  the  necessary  votes.*  In 
the  spring  elections  of  1786,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  electing  enough 
members  to  the  Legislature  to  ensure 
success,f  and  when  that  body  met  in 
May  the  call  for  the  land  tax  was 
remitted,  the  excise  law  suspended, 
and  a  paper  bank  of  £100,000 
ordered.^  The  paper  money  immedi- 
ately began  to  depreciate,  trades- 
people took  a  heavy  discount  from 
the  face  value  when  bills  were  paid, 
and  therefore  the  paper  men  rushed 
a  forcing  act  through  the  Legislature 
by  the  terms  of  which  those  who  de- 
clined to  accept  the  paper  at  face 
value  the  same  as  gold  would  be  fined 
£100  for  the  first  offense  and  for  the 
second  offense  would  be  fined  the 
same  amount  and  lose  the  rights  of 
a  freeman. II  But  rather  than  submit 
the  merchants  refused  to  make  any 
sales,  closed  their  shops,  and  for  a 


•  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  290-293. 

t  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  History , 
pp.  170-171;  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
293-294. 


*  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the  Formation  of  the 
Union,  pp.  118-122. 

t  Ihid,  p.  123. 

t  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  General  Assembly 
[MS]  1786-1787,  May  3,  1786;  Bates,  pp.  123- 
124. 

11  Bates,  pp.  125-126;  Arnold,  History  of  Rhode 
Island,  vol.  ii.,  p.  521. 
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time  business  was  at  an  end,*  Provi- 
dence and  Newport  indeed  present- 
ing a  doleful  appearance.  The  farm- 
ers thereupon  retaliated  by  refusing 
to  sell  anything  to  the  merchants  or 
shopkeepers,  hoping  to  starve  the 
city  people  into  submission;!  street 
fights  became  daily  occurrences;  and 
finally  food  became  so  scarce  in  the 
large  towns  that  prices  soared  and 
great  distress  followed.}  The  farm- 
ers persuaded  the  Legislature  to 
pass  a  new  forcing  act,||  whereupon 
the  merchants  determined  to  test  the 
legality  of  the  acts  in  court.  The 
case  was  Trevett  vs.  Weeden.  Both 
sides  were  represented  by  eminent 
legal  talent,  and  the  debate  was 
warm  and  conducted  with  great  ani- 
mosity. The  court  decided  that  the 
odious  act  was  unconstitutional§ 
but  the  paper  men  called  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature,  which, 
after     sharply     reprimanding     the 


•  Bates,  p.  127;  Piske,  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 
can History,  pp.  172-176. 

t  Bates,  p.  127:  Fi»ke,  p.  176. 

%  McMaster,  United  States,  voL  i.,  pp.  333-336. 

II  Acts  and  Resolves  of  the  General  Assembly 
[M8]  1786-1787,  59,  August  26,  1786.  One  clause 
of  the  act  provided  that,  if  a  creditor  should  refuse 
to  take  payment  of  debts  in  paper  at  par,  the 
debtor  might  carry  his  rag  money  to  court  and 
deposit  it  with  the  judge,  who  must  thereupon 
issue  a  certificate  discharging  the  debt.  The  form 
of  these  certificates  began  with  the  words  **  Know 
Ye,"  and  from  that  time  the  State  was  called 
Rogue's  Island,  the  home  of  Know  Ye  men  and 
Know  Ye  measures.    Fiske,  p.  177. 

§  Bates,  pp.  131-134;  Brinton  Coxe,  An  Essay 
on  Judicial  Power  and  JJnoonstitutionaX  Legisla- 
tion, pp.  234-248.  See  also  James  B.  Thayer, 
Ca^es  on  Constitutional  Law,  vol.  i.,  pp.  73-78; 
James  M.  Vamum,  The  Case,  Trevett  agamst 
Weeden  (1787). 

Vol.  111  —  ^4 


judges,*  took  under  consideration  an 
iron-clad  Test  Oath  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  their  mandates  regarding 
money.  This  consisted  of  an  oath  to 
support  the  paper  bank  and  to  take 
the  paper  money  at  par,  and  a  long 
list  of  penalties  was  provided  for 
those  who  declined  to  subscribe  to  the 
oath.  Until  they  had  taken  the  oath, 
declaring  paper  to  be  as  good  as  gold, 
ship  captains  could  neither  leave 
nor  enter  port,  lawyers  could  not 
practice,  men  could  not  vote,  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  could  not  take 
their  seats,  nor  politicians  run  for 
oflSce.  But  when  this  proposition  was 
placed  before  the  people  even  some 
of  the  advocates  of  paper  rebelled 
and  everywhere  the  oath  was  de- 
nounced in  strong  terms.  Only  three 
towns  —  North  Kingston,  Scituate 
and  Foster  —  approved  the  measure, 
and  in  November  the  Test  Oath  was 
thrown  out  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority.t  At  the  same  time  four  of 
the  judges  were  dismissed,  the  forc- 
ing acts  were  repealed,  and  paper 
went  down  to  about  six  for  one.  J 

In  New  Hampshire  the  paper 
money  issue  followed  practically  the 
same  course.  Petitions  were  sent  to 
the  Legislature  requesting  an  emis- 
sion of  paper  money,  but  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  State  had  no 
specie  funds  with  which  to  back  the 
paper  and  secure  it  from  deprecia- 
tion, and  paper  currency  unsecured 

•  Bates,  pp.  134-138. 
t  Bates,  pp.  139-141. 
X  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  339-340. 
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by  coin  was  not  worth  printing.  The 
legislators  therefore  urged  the  peo- 
ple to  build  up  manufactures  and 
encourage  agricultural  pursuits.  But 
the  people  ignored  this  advice  and 
demanded  a  tender  law,  which  was 
pagsed,  securing  the  paper  money 
with  real  or  personal  estate,  and 
making  it  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts. 
The  debtors  now  began  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  debts  and  the  creditors 
sought  to  levy  on  property,  but  the 
debtors  evaded  this  by  transferring 
the  property,  and  as  a  result  the 
courts  became  clogged  with  suits. 
The  people  then  cried  out  against  the 
courts,  saying  that  there  were  too 
many  judges,  lawyers,  etc.*  Soon 
acts  of  violence  became  common,  cul- 
minating in  September  in  the  at- 
tempt of  an  armed  mob  of  100  men  to 
coerce  the  General  Court  (or  Legis- 
lature) into  enacting  a  law  in  accord- 
ance with  its  desires.  Upon  the  Gen- 
eral Court's  refusal,  its  members  were 
held  prisoners  until  relieved  by  the 
State  troops,  when  over  40  of  the 
malcontents  were  placed  under  ar- 
rest. The  Legislature  then  proposed 
a  plan  for  an  issue  of  paper  and  sent 
it  to  the  towns  for  ratification,  but  it 
was  defeated.  It  was  next  decided 
that  the  Legislature  had  no  power  to 
make  paper  legal  tender  for  debts 
contracted  prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  act  and  also  that  no  good  plan 


*  Belknap,  History  of  New  Ea/m/pshire,  vol.  ii., 
p.  457  et  seq. 


had  yet  been  proposed  as  a  proper 
basis  for  a  paper  currency.* 

Conditions  in  Vermont  were  in  a 
chaotic  state.  She  was  not  as  yet  a 
member  of  the  Union,  and  indeed  had 
no  well  defined  limits  or  stable  gov- 
ernment. During  the  war,  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  southern  counties  of  the 
territory  known  as  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  had  seceded  from  New 
Hampshire,  chosen  an  Assembly, 
elected  a  governor,  and  formed  a 
State  which  they  called  **  New  Con- 
necticut, alias  Vermont.^' t  New 
Hampshire  shortly  afterward  ac- 
knowledged her  independence,  but 
her  peace  was  soon  disturbed  by  the 
claims  of  New  Yorkers  who  had  set- 
tled in  the  territory,  built  villages 
and  towns,  and  paid  taxes  to  New 
York.  The  latter  State  determined 
to  protect  the  communities  thus  set- 
tled by  the  **  Yorkers,''  and  the  fol- 
lowing seven  years  showed  a  shame- 
ful record  of  barbarous  warfare  that 
would  overshadow  the  famous  Indian 
atrocities.  In  1784,  however,  New 
York  abandoned  her  claims  and  the 
Vermonters  were  left  to  govern  their 
State  as  they  saw  fit.  But  the  in- 
habitants were  impoverished  and  dis- 
contented, and  in  the  summer  of  1786 
broke  out  into  open  rebellion.  The 
Legislature  then  attempted  to  cor- 
rect matters  by  passing  a  Specific 
Tender  Act,  by  which  creditors  were 

•  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  341-347; 
Bell,  History  of  Exeter,  p.  96  ef  seq.;  Hamilton, 
History  of  the  Republic,  vol.  iii.,  p.  156. 

t  Hall,  History  of  Eastern  Vermont,  vol.  i.,  p. 
253;  Blade,  Vermont  State  Papers,  pp.  68-73. 
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forced  to  take  in  payment  of  debts 
such  articles  of  personal  property  as 
the  debtor  agreed  to  give,  but  as 
most  of  the  debtors  were  destitute  of 
personal  property  the  measure  af- 
forded little  relief.  Judge  Nathaniel 
Chipman  then  drew  up  a  set  of  reso- 
lutions, which  the  Legislature  passed, 
providing  that  the  freemen  of  each 
town  should  meet  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  January,  1787,  and  vote  on  the 
two  propositions:  whether  paper 
money  should  be  issued  and  whether 
the  Tender  Act  should  be  continued. 
While  this  biU  for  relief  was  under 
debate  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
at  Windsor  was  attacked,  but  the 
mob  was  dispersed  by  the  sheriff; 
the  Superior  Court  was  then  broken 
up;  and  even  after  the  bill  was 
passed  the  County  Court  was  as- 
saulted at  Rutland.  At  the  latter 
place  an  armed  multitude  surrounded 
the  courthouse  and  ordered  the 
judges  to  adjourn  sine  die,  but  they 
refused  and  for  two  hours  were  kept 
prisoners  in  the  courthouse  by  the 
mob.  The  mob  soon  grew  tired  of 
guarding  the  judges  and  allowed 
them  to  depart,  sending  a  committee 
to  wait  upon  them  and  present  their 
demands,  but  early  the  next  morning 
the  militia  was  assembled  and  after 
a  little  bloodshed  the  mob  was  dis- 
persed.* 
There  was  much  trouble  over  the 


♦Cavcrly,  History  of  Pittsford,  pp.  252-268; 
Hall,  History  of  Eastern  Vermont;  McMaster, 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  347-366 ;  HollUter,  His- 
tory of  Pawlet, 


coins  then  in  use,  particularly  in  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  Jersey, 
where  there  were  a  large  number  of 
counterfeits.  So  many  base  pennies 
and  half -pennies  had  been  circulated 
in  Rhode  Island  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  pass  an  act  imposing  a 
fine  of  six  shillings  for  every  spuri- 
ous coin  taken.  On  March  3,  1787,  a 
committee  of  the  New  York  Assem- 
bly rendered  an  elaborate  report 
showing  conditions  of  coin  circula- 
tion in  that  State  and  estimating  the 
loss  suffered.  In  January,  1786,  the 
New  Jersey  Legislature  had  passed 
an  act  providing  that  fifteen  coppers 
should  constitute  a  shilling,  but  later 
from  twenty  to  thirty  were  de- 
manded.* For  correcting  these  evils 
Congress  had  had  several  measures 
under  consideration.  In  the  summer 
of  1785  (July  6)  two  copper  coins  — 
a  penny  at  100  to  the  dollar  and  a 
half -penny  at  200  to  the  dollar  —  had 
been  ordered  struck,  but  none  had 
been  put  into  circulation.  On  August 
6,  1786,  a  national  currency  act  was 
passed,  which  adopted  the  decimal 
systein  and  provided  that  eight  coins 
should  be  made  with  the  mill  as  the 
lowest  money  of  account.  The  cop- 
per coins  were  to  be  cents  and  half- 
cents;  the  silver  coins  dimes,  double 
dimes,  half-dollars  and  dollars;  and 
the  gold  coins  eagles  and  half -eagles. 
The  dollar  was  to  contain  375  grains 
of  pure  silver  and  the  eagle  a  frac- 
tion over  246Vi  grains  of  gold    This 


•McMaster,  United  States,  vol  i.,  pp.  400-403. 
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did  not  remedy  the  evil,  however,  and 
on  October  16,  1786,  an  act  was 
passed  providing  that  foreign  cop- 
pers should  cease  to  pass  current  in 
the  United  States  after  September  1, 
1787.    But  this  did  not  have  the  de- 


sired effect;  foreign  coins  still  con- 
tinued to  be  circulated,  and  it  was 
not  until  after  the  act  creating  the 
United  States  mint  had  been  passed 
on  April  2,  1792,  that  relief  was 
afforded.* 


CHAPTER   III. 

1783-1787. 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS. 

Dispute  over  canying  out  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1783  —  Debts  owed  to  English  merchants  —  Confiscated 
property  —  England  accused  of  violating  treaty  —  Recommendations  of  Congress  treated  with  Contempt  — 
John  Adams  sent  to  England  —  His  instructions  —  His  treatment  in  England  —  Negotiations  with  Lord 
Carmarthen  —  States  repeal  conflicting  Lfiws  —  Adams'  return  —  Dispute  with  Spain  regarding  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  —  Negotiations  between  Gardoqui  and  Jay  —  Action  in  the  Western  States  —  Retali- 
atory expedition  under  George  Rogers  Clark  —  Dispute  compromised  ^  Debates  in  Congress  —  Dispute 
with  the  Barbary  Powers  —  Treaty  concluded. 

sterling,t  and  during  the  war  much 
property  belonging  to  Loyalists  had 
been  confiscated.J  Upon  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  it  was  ascertained 
that  on  the  statute  books  of  five 
States  were  laws  prohibiting  the  re- 
covery of  the  principal  of  the  debts, 
the  recovery  of  interest,  or  the  trans- 
ferring of  land  in  payment  in  place 
of  money.  As  Congress  had  no 
power  to  enforce  the  treaty  of  peace, 
that  body  could  only  send  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  States  asking  that 
such  laws  as  interfered  with  the 
terms  of  the   treaty  should  be  re- 

♦  Ihid,  vol.  !.,  pp.  403-404. 

t  Curtis,  Conaiitutiondl  Hiatory,  voL  L,  pp,  170- 
171. 

t  On  the  treatment  of  the  Loyalists,  see  Flick, 
Loyaliam  in  New  York,  chap,  ix.;  Van  Tynt, 
LoyaXistB  in  the  American  Revolution,  chap.  xiii. ; 
Fiske,  CritieaX  Period  of  American  Bietory,  p.  119 
et  acq. 


The  foreign  relations  of  the  coun- 
try were  in  a  condition  almost  as  un- 
satisfactory as  were  the  finances,  and 
here  again  Congress  displayed  its  in- 
competence, making  it  extremely 
difficult  to  satisfactorily  adjust  the 
diflFerences  with  other  nations. 

Almost  immediately  after  Con- 
gress had  assembled  in  January, 
1784,  a  dispute  arose  over  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of 
1783,  Great  Britain  charging  the 
United  States  with  infringing  the 
fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  articles  per- 
taining to  the  payment  of  debts,  con- 
fiscation of  property,  and  the  perse- 
cution of  individuals  (Tories)  for  the 
part  they  had  taken  during  the  war. 
When  the  Revolution  began,  it  was 
estimated  that  the  colonists  owed 
British   merchants   about   £3,000,000 
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pealed.  As  Mr.  Curtis  remarks,  this 
treaty  **  could  not  execute  itself.  It 
was  madei  on  the  one  side,  by  a  power 
capable  of  performing,  but  also  ca- 
pable of  waiting  for  the  performance 
of  the  obligations  which  rested  upon 
the  other  contracting  party.  On  the 
other  side,  it  was  made  by  a  power 
possessed  of  very  imperfect  means 
of  performance,  yet  standing  in  con- 
stant need  of  the  benefit  which  a  full 
compliance  with  its  obligations  would 
insure.  After  the  lapse  of  three 
years  from  the  signature  of  the  pre- 
liminary articles,  and  of  more  than 
two  years  from  that  of  the  definitive 
treaty,  the  military  posts  in  the  west- 
em  country  were  still  held  by  British 
garrisons,  avowedly  on  account  of 
the  infractions  of  the  treaty  on  our 
part.'^* 

Congress  therefore  passed  a  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  confiscated 
property,  taking  the  middle  course, 
as  suggested  by  John  Adams,  by 
recommending  that  the  States  seize 
no  more  goods  and  property  belong- 
ing to  Loyalists  and  put  no  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  their  recovering  that 
already  confiscated.  This  raised  a 
storm  of  protest  throughout  the 
country  and  divided  the  inhabitants 
into  three  parties :  those  Tories,  who 
wished  to  regain  their  property  and 
former  rights  and  power;  those  vio- 
lent Whigs,  who  desired  to  drive  the 
Tories  from  the  country;  and  those 
moderate  Whigs,  who   advocated  a 


less  rigorous  interpretation  of  the 
laws,  first,  because  if  the  Loyalists 
were  driven  from  the  country  they 
would  settle  in  Nova  Scotia  and  de- 
stroy the  American  fisheries,  second, 
because  they  thought  the  Tories,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  contribute 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and 
third,  because  they  knew  the  Tories 
had  no  political  influence.*  Believ- 
ing that  there  was  little  prospect  of 
obtaining  justice  in  this  country, 
many  of  the  Tories  departed  for 
England,  hoping  that  the  king,  for 
whom  they  had  suflFered,  would  care 
for  them  until  their  affairs  should 
assume  their  previous  condition. 
Others  went  to  Florida,  then  a  Span- 
ish possession ;  others  to  Canada  and 
Bermuda;!  while  a  few  turned  pi- 
rates, infesting  the  waters  of  Chesa- 
peake Bay.t  In  the  main,  the  hopes 
of  the  refugees  were  blasted.  While 
making  some  small  donations  to  re- 
lieve their  sufferings,  the  king  prac- 
tically turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  en- 
treaties and  ignored  their  claims  for 
damages.  They  also  received  a  some- 
what cold  treatment  in  Canada. 

On  the  other  hand  the  English 
army  was  accused  of  taking  away  a 
large  number  of  negroes,  in  violation 
of  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty, 
and  when  remonstrance  was  made 
it  was  claimed  that  the  negroes 
were  freemen  and  went  voluntarily, 
and  that  therefore  the  British  com- 


*  Curtis,  Cotutifutional  Hiatory,  vol.  i.,  p.  173. 


♦  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  108-109. 
t  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  130. 
t  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  p.  112. 
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mander  could  not  lend  his  aid  in 
remanding  such  persons  to  slavery.* 
The  Whigs  denied  this  and  used 
the  breach  of  faith  as  a  justifi- 
cation for  many  sharp  acts  against 
the  refugees.  Many  of  the  States  re- 
enacted  old  laws  or  allowed  those  on 
the  statute  books  to  remain  un- 
changed, the  most  severe  laws  being 
enacted  in  New  York.f  In  addition, 
the  British  troops  still  retained  pos- 
session of  the  posts  from  Lake 
Champlain  to  Michillimackinac.  This 
not  only  gave  them  a  decided  influ- 
ence over  the  neighboring  Indians, 
but  also  enabled  the  English  traders 
to  retain  their  hold  upon  the  fur 
trade  of  a  rich  and  extensive  region. 
Hence  this  was  a  point  on  which  the 
Americans  were  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive.$ 

The  recommendations  of  Congress 
were  treated  with  open  contempt,  || 
and  it  was  no  more  than  was  to  be 
expected  under  the  existing  political 
conditions. 

Early  in  1785,  therefore,  Congress 
resolved  to  send  a  minister-plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain.  On  Feb- 
ruary 24  of  that  year,  John  Adams, 
then  in  France,  was  appointed  to 
that  post,  and  on  May  26  arrived  in 

♦Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  131-132.  See  also 
John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  249-250. 

t  For  details  see  McMaster,  United  States,  vol. 
i.,  p.   117  et  seq, 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, pp.  101-102.  See  also  McLaughlin, 
Western  Posts  and  British  Debts,  in  Report  of 
the  American  Historical  Association  for  1894,  pp. 
413-444. 

II  Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  240. 


London  to  assume  his  duties**    His 
instructions  were  as  follows : 

"You  are  in  a  respectful,  but  firm  manner,  to 
insist,  that  the  United  States  be  put,  without 
further  delay,  into  possession  of  all  the  posts  and 
territories  within  their  limits,  which  are  now  held 
by  British  garrisons;  and  you  will  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  transmitting  the  answer 
you  may  receive  to  this  requisition. 

"You  will  remonstrate  against  the  infraction 
of  the  treaty  of  peace,  by  the  exportation  of 
negroes  and  other  American  property,  contrary 
to  the  stipulations  on  that  subject,  in  the  seventh 
article  of  it.  Upon  this  head,  you  will  be  sup- 
plied with  various  authentic  papers  and  docu- 
ments, particularly  the  correspondence  between 
General  Washington  and  others  on  the  one  part, 
and  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  on  the  other. 

"  You  will  represent  to  the  British  ministry, 
the  strong  and  necessary  tendency  of  their  restric- 
tions on  our  trade,  to  incapacitate  our  merchants, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  make  remittances  to  them. 

"  You  will  represent  in  strong  terms,  the  losses 
which  many  of  our,  and  also  of  their  merchants, 
will  sustain,  if  the  former  be  unreasonably  and 
immoderately  pressed  for  the  payment  of  debts 
contracted  before  the  war.  On  this  subject,  you 
will  be  furnished  with  papers,  in  which  it  is  amply 
discussed." 

The  treatment  accorded  Adams 
upon  his  appearance  is  variously 
stated   by   different  historians,   and 


*  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  418,  voL  viii., 
pp.  22^,  230.  Regarding  the  nomination  of  Adams 
to  this  post.  Jay  wrote  to  the  president  of  Con- 
gress as  follows:  "It  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
long  before  Congress  will  think  it  expedient  to 
name  a  minister  to  the  court  of  London*  Per- 
haps my  friends  may  wish  to  add  my  name  to 
the  nimiber  of  candidates.  If  that  should  be  the 
case,  I  request  the  favor  of  you  to  declare  in  the 
most  explicit  terms  that  I  view  the  expectations 
of  Mr.  Adams  on  that  head  as  founded  in  equity 
and  reason,  and  that  I  will  not,  by  any  means, 
stand  in  his  way.  He  deserves  well  of  his  country, 
and  is  very  able  to  serve  her.  It  appears  to  me 
to  be  but  fair  that  the  disagreeable  conclusions, 
which  may  be  drawn  from  the  repeal  of  his 
former  commission,  should  be  obviated,  by  its 
being  restored  to  him." — Wharton,  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  voL  vi,  p.  457. 
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his  own  account  is  especially  inter- 
esting.* Upon  being  received  by  the 
king,  he  said  that  he  hoped  he  would 
be  instrumental  in  ^'  restoring  an  en- 
tire esteem,  confidence,  and  affection ; 
or,  in  better  words,  the  old  good 
nature  and  the  old  good  humor  be- 
tween people,  who,  though  separated 
by  an  ocean,  and  under  different  gov- 
ernments, have  the  same  language,  a 
similar  religion,  and  kindred  blood.'* 
King  George  replied:  **  The  moment 
I  see  such  sentiments  and  language 
as  yours  prevail  and  a  disposition  to 
give  this  country  the  preference  that 
moment  I  shall  say,  let  the  circum- 
stances of  language,  religion,  and 
blood  have  their  natural  and  full 
effect. ''t  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
these  sentiments,  the  representative 
of  the  youthful  republic  was  treated 
with  indifference  and  neglect,  the 
English  statesmen  evidently  prefer- 
ring to  act  with  haughtiness,  rather 
than  to  bind  the  new  republic  to  them 
by  actions  of  good  will  and  gene- 
rosity.   Adams  says: 

"ThrouglMmt  tbe  whole  political  history  of 
Great  Britain,  this  marked  fault  may  he  traced  in 
its  relations  with  foreign  nations,  hut  it  never 
showed  itself  in  more  striking  colors  than  during 
the  first  half  century  after  the  independence  of 
the  United ,  States.  The  effects  of  the  mistake 
then  committed  have  heen  perceptible  ever  since. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  who  soon  joined  Mr.  Adams  in 
London,  for  the. purpose  of  carrying  out,  in  the 
case  of  the  British  government,  the  powers  vested 
in  the  commission  to  negotiate  commercial 
treaties,  has  left  hie  testimony  of  the  treatment 
he  met  with  at  court.t    The  king  turned  his  back 


*See  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  418-420, 
vol.  viii.,  pp.  261-252. 
t  John  Adams.  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  256-257. 
X  See  Morse,  Thonuia  Jefferaon,  pp.  7^-81. 


upon  the  American  commistioners,  a  hint  which, 
of  course,  was  not  lost  upon  the  circle  of  his 
subjects  in  attendance.*  Who  can  measure  the 
extent  of  the  influence  which  even  so  trifling  an 
insult  at  this  moment  may  have  had  in  modify- 
ing the  later  opinions  of  the  two  men  who  were 
subjected  to  it?  And  in  view  of  their  subsequent 
career  in  the  United  States,  who  can  fail  to  see 
how  much  those  opinions  have  done,  to  give  to 
America  the  impressions  respecting  Great  Britain 
that  have  prevailed  down  to  this  day?  Often  has 
it  happened  that  the  caprices  of  men  in  the 
highest  stations,  have  produced  more  serious 
effects  upon  the  welfare  of  millions  than  the  most 
elaborate  policy  of  the  wisest  statesmen."  t 

McLaughlin  *  says:  **  If  English 
ministers  were  blunt  and  self-satis- 
fied, no  less  was  Adams.  It  never  oc- 
curred to  him  to  favor  and  flatter  or 
to  be  ashamed  of  the  young  dis- 
tracted country  he  represented;  and 
in  power  of  lucid,  forceful  expres- 
sion, or  in  knowledge  of  public  law  he 
had  few  if  any  superiors  among  the 
English  statesmen  of  the  time. *^  J 

On  December  8,  1785,  Adams  pre- 
sented a  memorial  to  the  British  Sec- 
retary of  State,I|  in  which  he  stated 

*  Adams  says  that  at  his  first  interview  he  was 
**  introduced  with  every  necessary  formality,  and 
received  with  some  marks  of  attention." — John 
Adams,  Worka,  vol.  viii.,  p.  254.    See  also  p.  274. 

t  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  420.  McMaster, 
however,  says  that  Adams  was  treated  "  with  the 
same  marks  of  honor  it  was  customary  to  bestow 
on  the  ambassadors  of  the  proudest  kings"  and 
"was  much  pleased  with  the  treatment  accorded 
him." — United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  234.  Jefferson, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  "it  was ,  impossible  for 
anything  to  be  more  ungracious"  than  their  recep- 
tion by  the  king  and  queen.  See  Ford's  ed.  of 
Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  p.  89. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, p.  103. 

n  For  Adams'  reports  of  his  various  conversa- 
tions preceding  this  and  his  letters  to  Carmarthen, 
see  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  268-273, 
276-278,  284-286,  286-288,  802-310,  310-814, 
820-321,  322-325,  325-833. 
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that  the  detention  of  the  western 
posts  was  contrary  to  the  treaty  of 
peace,  and  that  the  United  States  re- 
quired **  that  all  his  Majesty's 
armies  and  garrisons  be  forthwith 
withdrawn  from  the  said  United 
States,  from  all  and  every  of  the 
posts  and  fortresses  before  enumer- 
ated, and  from  every  other  port, 
place  and  harbor  within  the  territory 
of  the  said  United  States,  according 
to  the  true  intention  .of  the  treaties 
aforesaid/'  * 

On  February  28,  1786,  Lord  Car- 
marthen made  reply,  acknowledging 
the  detention  of  the  posts,  but  saying 
that  the  United  States  had  broken 
the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty,  by 
interposing  impediments  to  the  re- 
covery of  British  debts  in  America,  t 
He  said:  '*  The  little  attention  to  the 
fulfilling  this  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States 
in  general,  and  the  direct  breach  of  it 
in  many  particular  instances,  have 
already  reduced  many  of  the  king's 
subjects  to  the  utmost  degree  of  diffi- 
culty and  distress;  nor  have  their 
applications  for  redress,  to  those 
whose  situation  in  America  naturally 
pointed  them  out  as  the  guardians  of 
public  faith,  been  as  yet  successful 
in  attaining  them  that  justice,  to 
which,  on  every  principle  of  law,  as 
well  as  humanity,  they  were  clearly 
and  indisputably  entitled."  In  con- 
clusion,    Carmarthen    said:    **  that 


*  John  Adams,  WcrkBy  vol.  viii.,  pp.  367-858. 
t  For  a  re»um^  of  the  British  argument,  see 
McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  236  et  9eq, 


whenever  America  shall  manifest  a 
real  determination  to  fulfill  her  part 
of  the  treaty.  Great  Britain  will  not 
hesitate  to  prove  her  sincerity  to  co- 
operate in  whatever  points  depend 
upon  her,  for  carrying  every  article 
of  it  into  real  and  complete  effect." 
Accompanying  this  reply  was  a  state- 
ment giving  details  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  infractions  of  the  treaty  had 
been  conmiitted  by  the  States. 

Adams  immediately  sent  copies  of 
this  document  to  Congress,  by  which 
body  they  were  referred  for  consid- 
eration to  Jay,  Secretary  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Jay  could  not  but  acknow- 
ledge that,  in  several  particulars,  the 
United  States  had  violated  the 
treaty,  and  that  Congress  were  in- 
sisting that  Great  Britain  observe 
the  letter  of  a  treaty,  the  compliance 
with  the  provisions  of  which  by  the 
various  States,  they  themselves  were 
unable  to  compel.  Writing  to  Jay, 
Washington  said:  '*  What  a  mis- 
fortune it  is  that  the  British  should 
have  so  well  grounded  a  pretext  for 
their  palpable  infractions,  and  what 
a  disgraceful  part,  out  of  the  choice 
of  difficulties  before  us,  are  we  to 
actl  "  Thereupon  Congress  passed 
resolutions  requesting  the  States  to 
rescind  every  law  which  conflicted 
with  the  treaty,  saying  in  their  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  States,  ^^  We  have 
deliberately  and  dispassionately  ex- 
amined and  considered  the  several 
facts  and  matters  urged  by  Great 
Britain,  as  infractions  of  the  treaty 
of  peace,  on  the  part  of  America,  and 
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we  regret  that  in  some  of  the  states, 
too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  public  faith  pledged  by  the 
treaty/^  The  majority  of  the  States 
complied  with  the  -  reconmiendation 
of  Congress,  and  such  laws  as  con- 
flicted with  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
were  repealed.  But  Virginia,  when 
repealing  previous  acts  conflicting 
with  the  recovery  of  debts  due  Brit- 
ish merchants,  stated  that  those  acts 
should  not  be  rescinded  until  the  gov- 
ernor issued  a  proclamation  giving 
notice  that  the  western  posts  had 
been  evacuated  by  the  British  troops, 
nor  until  Great  Britain  had  also 
taken  measures  to  return  to  citizens 
of  Virginia  the  negroes  carried  away 
contrary  to  the  seventh  article  of  the 
treaty,  or  by  compensating  the  own- 
ers for  them. 

Thus  the  matters  in  dispute  re- 
mained unsettled  for  some  time,  and, 
as  the  British  continued  to  occupy 
the  western  posts,*  they  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  inflame  the 
Indian  tribes  of  that  vicinity  against 
the  Americans.  This  resulted  in 
holding  back  emigration  from  the 
Eastern  states  to  the  West,  and  for 
some   time   prevented   the    develop- 

*  On  the  negotiations  for  the  evacuation  of  the 
western  posts  and  for  other  events  in  connection 
with  the  northwest  at  this  time,  see  Moore,  The 
Northtcest  Under  Three  Flags,  pp.  29(^314,  and 
the  authorities  cited,  particularly:  American 
State  Papers,  Foreign  Relatione,  vol.  i.;  Stone, 
Life  of  Joseph  Brant;  Michigan  Pioneer  and  His- 
torical Collections,  vol.  xi.;  Andrew  C.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Western  Posts  and  British  Debts,  in 
American  Historical  Society  Report  for  1894; 
English,  Life  of  Oeorge  Rogers  Clark,  vol.  ii.; 
Pickell,  History  of  the  Potomae  Company. 


ment  of  the  Great  Lake  regions. 
Consequently,  realizing  the  impossi- 
bility of  concluding  a  favorable  com- 
mercial treaty  with  the  British,  and 
knowing  that  the  latter  had  declined 
to  send  a  minister  to  the  United 
States,  Adams  returned  home  in 
1788.  At  the  same  time  Congress 
passed  a  resolution  expressing  their 
high  regard  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  conducted  the  negotiations, 
and  thanking  him  for  the  persever- 
ance, integrity,  and  diligence  with 
which  he  had  served  his  country  in 
that  important  post.* 

Beside  the  difficulties  with  Great 
Britain,  an  open  rupture  between 
Spain  and  the  United  States  seemed 
probable. 

The  trouble  arose  over  the  secret 
article  in  the  British  treaty.  By  the 
second  article  of  that  treaty  the 
Southern  boundary  of  the  territory 
relinquished  by  Great  Britain  was 
the  31st  parallel  of  latitude  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Appalachicola, 
thence  down  to  the  Flint  River,  from 
that  river  to  the  head  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River,  and  thence  to  the  sea.t 
South  of  this  line,  lay  Florida,  owned 
by  Spain.  England  was  covetous  of 
this  rich  territory,  and  therefore  a 
secret  article  was  inserted,  by  the 
terms  of  which  it  was  agreed  that  if 
Great  Britain  should  recover  or  be- 
come possessor  of  West  Florida,  the 

*  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  477-478. 

t  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  149 ;  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, vol.  ix.,  p.  26;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, p.  397. 
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southern  boundary  of  the  United 
States  should  be  a  line  run  due  east 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Yazoo  (or 
Yassous)  and  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Appalachicola-*  Thus  the  boundary 
between  West  Florida  and  the 
United  States  would  be  32^  30',  in- 
stead of  31°,  which  line  would  inter- 
sect the  Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yazoo,  near  the  present  site  of 
Vicksburg,  instead  of  nearly  fifty 
miles  below  Natchez  as  would  the 
latter  line.  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  thus  virtually  recog- 
nized the  boundary  of  West  Florida  as 
32°  30',  as  far  as  they  themselves  were 
concerned,  but  if  any  other  power 
should  come  into  possession  of  the 
Floridas,  the  northern  boundary  was 
to  be  31°.t  By  the  eighth  article  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Mississippi  should 
always  be  open  to  both  English  and 
Americans.t 

The  receipt  by  Spain  of  the  news 
of  this  secret  article  may  possibly 

*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  p.  338. 
Executed  November  30,  1782.  See  also  Treatie$ 
and  Conventions  concluded  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  other  Powers,  p.  373.  The 
American  commissioners'  defence  of  the  secret 
article,  July  18,  1803,  is  in  John  Adams,  Works^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  375,  App.  F. 

t  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  418.  For  a 
general  discussion  of  the  Florida  boundary,  see 
H.  E.  Chambers,  West  Florida  and  its  Relation 
to  the  Historical  Cartography  of  the  United 
States,  in  J,  H,  U.  Studies,  series  xvi.,  no.  v.; 
B.  A.  Hindsdale,  TJie  Establishment  of  the  First 
Southern  Boundary  of  the  United  States,  in 
Annual  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, 1893,  pp.  331-366;  Charles  H.  Haskins, 
T?ie  Yazoo  Land  Companies,  in  Papers  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  vol.  v.,  pp.  396- 
437. 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  ix.,  p.  29. 


have  added  to  the  ill-humor  of  that 
coimtry,  but  her  wrath  needed  no 
stimulus ;  she  had  for  years  been  con- 
sistent and  unflagging  in  her  course 
of  opposition  to  the  United  States. 
It  was  not  long  before  she  let  it  be 
known  that  she  had  no  intention  of 
abiding  by  the  boundaries  as  agreed 
upon,  nor  of  admitting  that  Ameri- 
cans had  the  right  to  freely  navigate 
the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth.  On 
June  25,  1784,  therefore,  she  sent  a 
letter  to  Congress  which  was  read  to 
that  body  November  19,  1784,  signi- 
fying that  under  no  circumstances 
would  Spain  allow  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Mississippi  until  the 
limits  of  Louisiana  and  the  two 
Floridas  should  be  determined.* 
Spain  said  that,  if  American  citizens 
attempted  to  navigate  the  river,  they 
would  only  expose  their  vessels  and 
produce  to  capture  and  confiscation. 
This  threat  presaged  a  direful  con- 
tingency to  the  people  of  the  West 
and  Southwest,  for  the  people  of 
these  sections  were  engaged  almost 
entirely  in  agricultural  pursuits  and 
their  prosperity  depended  upon  the 
facility  with  which  they  could  dispose 
of  their  products  in  the  Eastern 
States  and  in  Europe.  Transporta- 
tion by  land  to  the  East  was  slow  and 
expensive,  and  even  though  the  west- 
em  products  brought  high  prices  in 
the  eastern  markets  the  profits  were 


*  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  517— 
518;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  pp.  415-416; 
McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  372;  Hunt, 
Life  of  Madison,  p.  58. 
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wiped  out  by  the  cost  of  carriage. 
The  water  route  was  therefore  the 
only  practical  means  by  which  they 
could  transport  their  goods  to  mar- 
ket. They  could  send  the  products 
in  barges  down  the  Mississippi  to 
New  Orleans  or  the  vicinity,  there 
load  them  on  sea-going  vessels,  and 
thus  ship  them  by  an  all-water  route 
to  the  Atlantic  ports.  In  1784  this 
method  was  employed  almost  exclu- 
sively, and  naturally  the  free  and 
unrestricted  use  o|^  the  Mississippi 
was  of  vital  importance.* 

The  fact  that  Spain  held  New 
Orleans  had  long  been  a  source  of 
much  chagrin  to  the  Westerners,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Florida  in  1783 
occasioned  still  greater  alarm.  Yet 
no  real  inconvenience  was  suffered 
until  the  dispute  arose  over  the 
Florida  boundary.  Thereafter  the 
Spanish  held  the  trade  upon  the 
lower  Mississippi  entirely  at  their 
mercy.  A  custom  house  was  estab- 
lished at  New  Orleans  and  the  oflS- 
cials  boarded  every  American  boat 
that  passed,  and  while  the  threat  of 
confiscation  was  not  generally  put 
into  effect,  the  traders  were  sub- 
jected to  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls, 
and  annoyed  in  innumerable  ways. 
There  was  no  way  of  escape,  and  as 
a  result,  before  a  year  had  elapsed 
after  Florida  came  into  Spanish  pos- 
session, the  trade  of  the  Kentuckians 
and  the  Tennesseeans  was  com- 
pletely ruined.f    The  element  of  risk 

•  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mi$9is9ippi,  pp.  416-417. 
flhid,  p.  417. 


was  so  great  and  the  losses  were  so 
numerous  by  the  Mississippi  route, 
that  the  profits  from  the  transactions 
were  no  greater  than  if  the  products 
had  been  shipped  by  the  land  route. 
Consequently,  this  enforced  isolation 
placed  the  Southwest  in  a  state  of 
commercial  stagnation.*  Tobacco, 
which  was  worth  $9.50  in  Virginia, 
would  bring  but  $2  in  Kentucky, 
while  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation rendered  almost  valueless 
such  products  as  corn,  fish,  flour, 
and  other  food  products  which 
were  abundant  in  the  West  and  in 
great  demand  in  the  East. 

The  people  of  the  Southwest  ap- 
pealed to  Congress  to  extricate  them 
from  this  dilemma,  urging  that  the 
whole  force  of  the  nation  be  directed 
to  the  task  of  bringing  Spain  to 
terms.  But  the  East  was  deaf  to  the 
appeals  of  the  "West,  for  that  section 
had  its  own  interests  to  subserve, 
and  was  not  much  concerned  with 
the  prosperity  or  the  tribulations  of 
the  West.f  Undoubtedly  the  great 
majority  of  the  Eastern  people  felt 
that  the  Westerners  should  have  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  but 
they  were  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
their  own  interests  for  those  of  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  and  did  not 
consider  it  wise  to  risk  a  rupture 
with  Spain,  by  insisting  upon  a  mat- 
ter which  affected  but  a  small  portion 


•  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
113  et  seq. 
t  Ibid,  vol.  iii.,  p.  98  et  seg. 
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of  the  people.*  Writing  to  Benjamin 
Harrison  of  Virginia,  October  10, 
1784,  Washington  very  succinctly 
states  the  critical  character  of  the 
situation  as  follows: 

"  I  need  not  remark  to  you,  sir,  that  the  flanks 
and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  possessed  by 
other  powers,  and  formidable  ones,  too;  nor  how 
necessary  it  is  to  apply  the  cement  of  interest 
to  bind  all  parts  of  the  Union  together  by  in- 
soluble bonds,  especially  that  part  of  it  which  lies 
immediately  west  of  ua,  with  the  middle  states. 
For  what  ties,  let  me  ask,  should  we  have  upon 
those  people?  How  entirely  unconnected  with 
them  shall  we  be,  and  what  troubles  may  we  not 
apprehend,  if  the  Spaniards  on  their  right,  and 
Great  Britain  on  their  left,  instead  of  throwing 
stumbling-blocks  in  their  way,  as  they  now  do, 
should  hold  out  lures  for  their  trade  and  alliance? 
What,  when  they  get  strength,  which  will  be 
sooner  than  most  people  conceive  (from  the  emi- 
gration of  foreigners,  who  will  have  no  particular 
predilection  toward  us,  as  well  as  from  the  re- 
moval of  our  own  citizens),  will  be  the  conse- 
quence of  their  having  formed  close  connections 
with  both  or  either  of  those  powers,  in  a  com- 
mercial way?  It  needs  not,  in  my  opinion,  the 
gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell. 

"The  western  states  (I  speak  now  from  my 
own  observation)  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot. 
The  touch  of  a  feather  would  turn  them  any  way. 
They  have  looked  down  the  Mississippi,  until  the 
Spaniards,  very  impolitically  I  think  for  them- 
selves, threw  difficulties  in  their  way;  and  they 
looked  that  way  for  no  other  reason  than  because 
they  could  glide  gently  down  the  stream,  without 
considering,  perhaps,  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage 
back  again,  and  the  time  necessary  to  perform 
it  in,  and  because  they  have  no  other  means  of 
coming  to  us  but  by  long  land  transportations 
and  unimproved  roads.  These  causes  have 
hitherto  checked  the  industry  of  the  present  set- 
tlers; for,  except  the  demand  for  provisions,  occa- 
sioned by  the  increase  of  population,  and  a  little 
flour  which  the  necessities  of  the  Spaniards  compel 
them  to  buy,  they  have  no  incitements  to  labor. 
But  smooth  the  road,  and  make  easy  the  way  for 
them,  and  then  see  what  an  influx  of  articles 
will  be  poured  upon  us;  how  amazingly  our  ex- 
ports will  be  increased  by  them,  and  how  amply 


we  shall  be  compensated  for  any  trouble  and  oc- 
pense  we  may  encounter  to  effect  it."  • 

Spain  did  not  rest  content  with 
formal  warnings;  she  was  in  earnest 
and  determined  not  to  relinquish  her 
colonies  even  though  they  were 
strangled  in  her  grasp.  Several 
methods  were  open  to  her.  She  could 
institute  diplomatic  negotiations  and 
settle  the  matter  by  fair  and  square 
arbitration;  she  could  intrigue  with 
the  Indians  and  incite  them  to  make 
life  so  burdensome  to  the  western 
pioneers  that  they  would  return  east ; 
she  could  bribe  the  western  settlers 
into  declaring  themselves  independ- 
ent of  the  Confederation.  Probably 
the  last  would  have  been  the  easier 
course,  for  the  Westerners  were 
eager  for  gold,  whether  Spanish  or 
American,  and  as  the  States  had 
none  Spain  was  sure  to  win  out  on  a 
question  of  money  resources.! 

In  order  to  settle  the  dispute,  Con- 
gress appointed  Jay,  Secretary  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  go  to  Spain.  But 
before  he  departed  Don  Diego  de 
Gardoqui  (or  Guardoqui)  came  to 
Philadelphia  as  first  Spanish  Minis- 
ter, and  on  July  2,  1785,  presented 
his  credentials  authorizing  him  to 
treat  with  the  United  States  concern- 
ing boundaries  and  to  settle  all  diffi- 


*  Oggt  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  pp.  418-410; 
Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy^  pp.  270-271. 


*  Sparks'  «d.  of  Washington's  Writinga,  toL  ix., 
pp.  62-63.  See  also  Old  South  Leaflets,  no.  xvi.; 
Ford^s  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  x.,  p. 
488;  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  voL  i., 
p.  136  et  seq. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, pp.  93-04. 
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culties  on  that  score.*  On  July  21, 
1785,  Jay  had  been  given  full  discre- 
tionary powers  to  treat  on  all  sub- 
jects of  interest  to  the  two  nations  in 
any  way  that  might  seem  to  him  ad- 
visable, f  but  on  August  25  he  was 
more  especially  instructed  to  insist 
upon  the  recognition  of  the  31st 
parallel  and  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  its 
mouth,  as  guaranteed  in  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain.}  A  long  nego- 
tiation ensued,  1 1  but  Gardoqui  was 
resolute  in  refusing  to  concede  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  flatly  informed  Jay  that  the  king 
refused  to  recognize  the  treaty  of 
1783  as  binding.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  offered  very  favorable  terms  for 
a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain. § 
Finally  the  negotiations  became  so 
disagreeable  that  in  desperation  Jay 
asked  Congress  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  advise  and  instruct  him  in 
secret,  and  Rufus  King,  Pettit  and 
Monroe  were  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose. Thereupon  Jay  set  about  pre- 
paring a  letter  on  the  subject  to 
Gardoqui 

On  August  3, 1786,  Jay  finished  the 
statement  of  the  difficulties  he  was 
experiencing  in  his  negotiations  with 

•  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  663- 
570. 

t  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iii.,  p.  571. 

t  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  August  26,  1786, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  686-686.  See  also  Schuyler,  Ameri- 
can Diplomacy,  p.  26"^;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  232- 
233. 

n  See  Ogg,  Open4ng  of  the  Mississippi,  pp.  422- 
424. 

I  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  202  et  seq. 


the  Spanish  minister  and  laid  it  be- 
fore Congress,  suggesting  a  way  by 
which  the  difficulties  could  be  over- 
come. There  were  many  reasons  in 
favor  of  making  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  would  open  the  ports  of 
Spain  to  American  ships,  and  it  was 
felt  that  if  Spain  persisted  in  her 
stand  regarding  the  Mississippi,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  choose  be- 
tween the  two  alternatives  —  yield- 
ing or  going  to  war.  Jay  made  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  consider  this  an 
ideal  solution  of  the  matter,  but 
merely  as  the  only  one  that  was  at  all 
practicable.    He  said: 

''  My  letters  written  from  Spain  when  our  affairs 
were  the  least  promising,  evince  my  opinion  re- 
specting the  Mississippi,  and  oppose  every  idea 
of  our  relinquishing  our  right  to  navigate  it.  I 
entertain  the  same  sentiments  of  that  right  and 
of  the  importance  of  retaining  it,  which  I  then 
did.  Mr.  Gardoqui  strongly  insists  on  our  re- 
linquishing it.  We  have  had  many  conferences 
and  much  reasoning  on  the  subject,  not  necessary 
now  to  detail.  His  concluding  answer  to  all  my 
arguments  has  steadily  be^n,  that  the  king  will 
never  yield  that  point,  nor  consent  to  any  com- 
promise about  it ;  for  that  it  always  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  one  of  their  maxims  of  policy 
to  exclude  all  mankind  from  their  American 
shores.  I  have  often  reminded  him  that  the 
adjacent  country  was  filling  fast  with  people,  and 
tliat  the  time  must  and  would  come  when  they 
would  not  submit  to  seeing  a  fine  river  flow  before 
their  doors  without  using  it  as  a  highway  to  the 
sea  for  the  transportation  of  their  productions; 
that  it  would  therefore  be  wise  to  look  forward 
to  that  event,  and  take  care  not  to  sow  in  the 
treaty  any  seeds  of  future  discord.  He  said  that 
the  time  alluded  to  was  far  distant,  and  that  the 
treaties  were  not  to  provide  for  contingencies  so 
remote  and  future.  For  his  part  he  considered 
the  rapid  settlement  of  that  country  as  injurious 
to  the  states,  and  that  they  would  find  it  neces- 
sary to  check  it.*' 

Jay  therefore  considered  it  **  ex- 
pedient   to    agree    that    the    treaty 
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should  be  limited  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  and  that  one  of  the  arti- 
cles should  stipulate  that  the  United 
States  would  forbear  to  use  the  navi- 
gation of  that  river  below  their  terri- 
tories to  the  ocean/'  He  thought  the 
experiment  worth  trying,  first  because 
no  treaty  with  Spain  could  be  con- 
cluded unless  the  Mississippi  ques- 
tion were  settled  in  some  way.  In  the 
second  place  he  said,  **  as  that  navi- 
gation is  not  at  present  important, 
nor  will  probably  become  much  so  in 
less  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
a  forbearance  to  use  it  while  we  do 
not  want  it,  is  no  great  sacrifice.'' 
Thirdly  he  said:  **  Spain  now  ex- 
cludes us  from  that  navigation,  and 
with  a  strong  hand  holds  it  against 
us.  She  will  not  yield  it  peaceably, 
and  therefore  we  can  only  acquire  it 
by  war.  Now  as  we  are  not  prepared 
for  a  war  with  any  power;  as  many 
of  the  States  would  be  little  inclined 
to  a  war  with  Spain  for  that  object  at 
this  day ;  and  as  such  a  war  would  for 
those  ftnd  a  variety  of  obvious  reasons 
be  inexpedient — it  follows  that  Spain 
will,  for  a  long  space  of  time  yet  to 
come,  exclude  us  from  that  naviga- 
tion. Why,  therefore,  should  we  not 
(for  a  valuable  consideration,  too) 
consent  to  forbear  to  use  what  we 
know  is  not  in  our  power  to  use!" 
Lastly  he  said,  if  the  matter  were  not 
settled  now  and  the  United  States  and 
Spain  should  come  to  a  parting  of  the 
ways,  what  were  the  former  to  dot 
Spain  might  be  driven  into  a  perma- 
nently hostile  position,  but  the  United 


States  could  not  enforce  her  demands 
by  going  to  war,  as  they  were  not 
capable  of  conducting  a  war,  and 
consequently  all  manner  of  ill  treat- 
ment would  be  heaped  upon  the  young 
nation.  **  The  Mississippi  would 
continue  shut;  France  would  tell  us 
our  claim  to  it  was  ill  founded;  the 
Spanish  posts  on  its  banks  and  even 
those  out  of  Florida  in  our  country, 
would  be  strengthened;  and  that  na- 
tion would  there  bid  us  defiance  with 
impunity,  at  least  until  the  American 
nation  shall  become  more  really  and 
truly  a  nation  than  it  at  present  is. 
For  unblessed  with  an  eflScient  gov- 
erimaent,  destitute  of  fimds  and  with- 
out publick  credit,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  we  should  be  obliged  to  wait 
in  patience  for  better  days,  or  plunge 
into  an  unpopular  and  dangerous  war 
with  very  little  prospect  of  terminat- 
ing it  by  a  peace,  either  advantage- 
ous or  glorious."  He  said  also  that, 
**  even  if  our  right  to  that  navigation, 
or  to  anything  else,  was  expressly 
declared  in  holy  writ,  we  should  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of 
it  no  otherwise  than  by  being  in 
capacity  to  repel  force  by  force."* 
,  Washington  and  a  number  of  the 
other  statesmen  did  not  deem  this 
point  of  prime  importance  at  that 
date,t  and  were  disposed  to  waive  the 


•See  Jay's  various  reasorie,  in  Secret  JowmaXa 
of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  45,  63-54;  Pellew,  John 
Jay,  pp.  233-234. 

t  Writing  on  May  26,  1788,  to  John  Brown, 
Jefferson  said:  "The  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi was  perhaps  the  strongest  trial  to  which 
the  justice   of   the   federal  government  could   be 
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right  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years, 
and  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  at 
once.  Writing  to  Washington,  Henry 
Lee,  then  in  Congress,  said: 

"  We  are  very  solicitonB  to  form  a  treaty  with 
Spain  for  commercial  purposeft.  Indeed,  no  na- 
tion in  Europe  can  give  us  conditions  so  advan- 
geous  to  our  trade  as  that  kingdom.  Th©  carry- 
ing business  they  are  like  ourselves  in,  and  this 
common  source  of  difficulty  in  adjusting  com- 
mercial treaties  between  other  nations  does  not 
apply  to  America  and  Spain.  But,  my  dear  Gen- 
eral, I  do  not  think  you  go  far  enough.  Rather 
than  defer  longer  a  free  and  liberal  system  of 
trade  with  Spain,  why  not  agree  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  Mississippi?  This  exclusion  will  not,  can- 
not, exist  longer  than  the  infancy  of  the  western 
emigrants.  Therefore,  to  these  people,  what  is 
now  done  cannot  be  important.  To  the  Atlantic 
States  it  is  highly  important;  for  we  have  no 
prospect  of  bringing  to  a  conclusion  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  court  of  Madrid,  but  by  yielding 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  The  minister 
here  is  under  positive  instructions  on  that  point. 
In  all  other  arrangements  the  Spanish  monarch 
will  give  to  the  states  testimonies  of  his  regard 
and  friendship.  And  I  verily  believe  that,  if  the 
above  difficulty  should  be  removed,  we  should  soon 
experience  the  advantages  which  would  flow  from 
a  connection  with  Spain."* 

In  reply  to  Lee,  Washington  said : 

"The  advantages  with  which  the  inland  navi- 
gation of  the  rivers  Potomac  and  James  is  preg- 
nant must  strike  every  mind  that  reasons  upon 
the  subject;  but  there  is,  I  perceive,  a  diversity 
of  sentiment  respecting  the  benefits  and  conse- 
quences   which    may    flow    from    the    free    and 

put.  If  ever  they  thought  wrong  about  it,  I 
trust  they  have  got  to  rights.  I  should  think  it 
proper  for  the  Western  country  to  defer  pushing 
their  right  to  that  navigation  to  extremity  as 
long  as  they  can  do  without  it  tolerably ;  but  that 
the  moment  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary  for 
them,  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  maritime 
states  to  push  it  to  every  extremity  to  wbich  they 
would  their  own  right  of  navigating  the  Chesa- 
peake, the  Delaware,  the  Hudson,  or  any  other 
water/*— Ford's  ed*  of  Jeflferson's  Writings,  voL 
v.,  p.  17. 

•Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
ix.,  p.  173,  note. 


immediate  use  of  the  Mississippi.  My  opinion 
of  this  matter  has  been  uniformly  the  same;  and 
no  light  in  which  I  have  been  able  to  consider 
the  subject  is  likely  to  change  it.  It  is,  neither 
to  relinquish  nor  to  push  our  claim  to  this  navi- 
gation, but  in  the  meanwhile  to  open  all  the  com- 
munications which  nature  has  afforded  between 
the  Atlantic  States  and  the  Western  territory  and 
to  encourage  the  use  of  them  to  the  utmost.  In 
my  judgment,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  serious  con- 
cern to  the  well-being  of  the  former  to  make  it  the 
interest  of  the  latter  to  trade  with  them ;  without 
which,  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  which  are  weak- 
ening every  day,  will  soon  be  no  bond,  and  we 
shall  be  no  more,  a  few  years  hence,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  that  country,  than  the  British  and 
Spaniards  are  at  this  day;  not  so  much,  indeed, 
because  commercial  connections,  it  is  well  known, 
lead  to  others,  and,  united,  are  difficult  to  be 
broken.  These  must  take  place  with  the  Spaniards 
if  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  open.  Clear 
I  am  that  it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the 
western  settlers,  as  low  down  the  Ohio  as  the 
Big  Kenhawa,  and  back  to  the  Lakes,  to  bring 
their  produce  through  one  of  the  channels  I  have 
named;  but  the  way  must  be  cleared,  and  made 
easy  and  obvious  to  them,  or  else  the  ease  with 
which  people  glide  down  stream  will  give  a 
different  bias  to  their  thinking  and  acting.  When- 
ever the  new  states  become  so  populous  and  so 
extended  to  the  westward  as  really  to  need  it, 
there  will  be  no  power  which  can  deprive  them 
of  the  use  of  the  Mississippi.  Wliy,  then,  should 
we  prematurely  urge  a  matter  which  is  displeas- 
ing and  may  produce  disagreeable  consequences, 
if  it  is  our  interest  to  let  it  sleep  ?  It  may  require 
some  management  to  quiet  the  restless  and  im- 
petuous spirits  of  Kentucky,  of  whose  conduct  I 
am  more  apprehensive  in  this  business  than  I  am 
of  all  the  opposition  that  will  be  given  by  the 
Spaniards."  ♦ 

The  New  England  States  clamored 
for  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  as 
much  of  the  western  trade  would  then 
borne  through  her  ports,  but  the  South 
would  not  throw  away  the  affections 
of  her  Western  colonies  by  thus  aban- 
doning them,  while  the  Middle  States 

*  Sparks*  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
ix.,  pp.  172-173.  For  similar  expressions,  see  also 
pp.  180,  205,  261. 
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leaned  toward  New  England.* 
Accordingly,  on  August  29,  1786, 
after  heated  debates  in  Congress, 
Jay's  instructions  of  August  25, 1785, 
not  to  yield  on  this  point,  were  re- 
scinded by  a  vote  of  seven  States 
against  five.t  An  agreement  was 
then  entered  into  with  the  Spanish 
minister,  suspending  the  use  of  the 
Mississippi,  without  relinquishing  the 
right  asserted  by  the  United  States.  J 
Some  of  the  Southerners  admitted 
that  there  was  no  need  for  haste  in 
the  matter.  Washington,  as  previ- 
ously quoted,  had  said:  **  There  is 
nothing  which  binds  one  country  or 
one  State  to  another  but  interest. 
Without  this  consent,  the  Western 
inhabitants,  who  more  than  probably 
will  be  composed  in  a  great  degree 
of  foreigners,  can  have  no  predilec- 
tion for  us,  and  a  commercial  con- 
nexion is  the  only  tie  we  can  have 
upon  them.  ^'11    But  the  majority  of 

•  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  378.  See 
also  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  vol. 
ix.,  pp.  205-206,  note ;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Missis- 
stppi,  pp.  428-429;  Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  80 
et  seq, 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, p.  98;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  p.  239;  Secret 
Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  109-110,  and 
for  the  various  motions  and  proposals,  pp.  81-127. 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey  voted  in  the  affirmative,  while  Virginia, 
Maryland,  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  voted  in  the  negative.  See  Ogg,  Opening 
of  the  Mississippi,  p.  432. 

t  See  Jajr's  communication  to  Congress,  October 
6,  1786,  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
297-301.  In  this  connection,  see  Monroe's  letter 
to  Patrick  Henry,  in  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick 
Henry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  291  et  seq, 

II  Ford's  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  voL  x., 
p.  488. 


the  Virginians  were  wrathy  that  the 
North  should  take  advantage  of  a 
commercial  treaty  and  barter  away 
the  rights  of  the  South.  Madison 
thought  that  delay  was  useless  and 
would  probably  precipitate  strife.  He 
thought  the  matter  might  just  as  well 
be  settled  at  once  for  all  time  as  to 
allow  it  to  drag  along  for  years, 
for,  as  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Jefferson, 
August  20, 1784,  Spain  **  can  no  more 
finally  stop  the  current  of  trade  down 
the  river  than  she  can  that  of  the 
river  itself.*** 

Meanwhile  the  Mississippi  Valley 
particularly  Kentucky,!  was  filling 
up  **  with  a  degree  of  rapidity 
hitherto  unknown  in  this  country.** 
As  Lyman  says:  **  While  Congress 
was  discussing  the  points  of  a  treaty 
a  nation  was  created  there.**  X  With 
patient  endurance  and  marvellous 
disregard  of  personal  danger  and 
hardship,  the  pioneers  were  following 
Boone  *s  old  trail  through  eastern 
Tennessee,  or  floating  down  the  Ohio 
to  establish  homes  in  Kentucky,  until 
in  1785  Kentucky  was  supposed  to 
contain  about  20,000  inhabitants  and 
was  increasing  rapidly.  Laboring 
under  the  apprehension  that  their 
interests  would  be  sacrificed  to  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Atlantic 
States,  the  people  of  the  West  became 


*Hunt,  Life  of  Madison^  p.  69;  Madison's 
Works  (Congress  ed.)»  vol.  i.,  p.  93. 

t  See  Jay's  letter  to  LaFayette,  in  Jay,  Corre- 
spondence and  PubUo  Papers  (Johnston's  ed.), 
vol.  iii.,  p.  138. 

t  Lyman,  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
i.,  p.  286. 
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greatly  aroused  and  alarmed.  Other 
events  which  now  occurred  further 
tended  to  excite  their  apprehension. 
On  June  16,  1786,  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities at  Natchez  seized  a  boat  and 
cargo  belonging  to  an  American  citi- 
zen, Thomas  Amis,  who  was  shipping 
the  goods  down  the  river  for  re-ship- 
ment or  sale  at  New  Orleans.*  The 
news  of  this  procedure  aroused  the 
impetuous  spirits  of  the  West,  and 
they  were  little  disposed  to  allow 
.themselves  to  be  put  in  a  state  of  vas- 
salage to  the  Spaniards.f  *  *  To  sell  us 
and  make  us  vassals  to  the  merciless 
Spaniards,  is  a  grievance  not  to  be 
borne,  ^*  said  one.^:  Rather  than  this, 
they  would  march,  to  a  man,  and 
drive  the  Spaniards  entirely  out  of 
the  country.  If  the  East  did  not  see 
fit  to  join  them,  they  were  ready  and 
able  to  do  it  themselves  independ- 
ently, and  if  necessary  they  would 
then  form  a  confederacy  of  their  own. 
They  said  that  there  were  20,000  men 
west  of  the  Alleghanies  prepared  to 
rush  down  the  Mississippi  to  expel 
the  Spaniards.  Great  Britain  stood 
ready  to  receive  them,  and  if  the  Fed- 
eral Government  did  not  succor  them, 
they  would  throw  off  all  allegiance  to 

•  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  167 ;  Ogg,  Opening  of  the 
Mississippi,  p.  433;  Gilmore,  Advance-Ouard  of 
Western  Civilization,  p.  131;  Secret  Journals  of 
Congress,  vol.  iv.,  p.  325,  the  pass  given  to  Amis 
being  on  p.  326. 

t  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  152;  McMaster,  vol.  i., 
pp.  382-383. 

tThis  letter  will  be  found  in  Secret  Journals 
of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  320-321.  Excerpts  are 
given  in  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  435 
et  seq.  See  also  Gilmore,  Advance-Ouard  of  West- 
ern Civilization,  p.  133  et  seq. 
Vol.  Ill  — 25 


the  United  States.  The  latter  would 
find  too  late  that  they  were  as  ignor- 
ant of  the  great  Valley  of  the  Missis- 
sippi as  England  was  of  the  American 
colonies  at  the  time  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.* Writing  to  Madison,  George 
Muter  said:  **  Our  people  are  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi  being  given 
up,  and  I  have  not  met  with  one  man 
who  would  be  willing  to  give  the 
navigation  up,  for  ever  so  short  a 
time,  on  any  terms  whatsoever.'* 
John  Campbell  wrote  to  Madison  as 
follows : 

''  The  minds  of  all  the  western  people  are  agi- 
tated on  account  of  the  proposed  cession  of  the 
Mississippi  navigation  to  Spain.  Every  person 
talks  of  it  with  indignation  and  reprobates  it  as 
a  measure  of  the  greatest  Injustice  and  Despotism, 
declaring  that  if  it  takes  place  they  will  look 
upon  themselves  released  from  all  Federal  Obli- 
gations, and  fully  at  Liberty  to  seek  Alliances 
and  connections  wherever  they  can  find  them,  and 
that  the  British  officers  at  Detroit  have  already 
been  tampering  with  them.  I  am  apprehensive 
that  these  matters  will  hasten  the  Separation  of 
the  District  of  Kentucky  prematurely  from  the 
other  part  of  the  State,  the  Inhabitants  of  North 
Carolina  to  the  westward  of  Cumberland  Moun- 
tain, being  desirous  to  join  the  People  of  Kentucky 
in  forming  one  State."  t 

Consequently,  when  the  Westerners 
heard  of  the  twenty-five  year  proviso 
they  were   fully  aroused,  t     George 


*  See  the  documents  laid  before  Congress,  April 
13,  1787,  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
315-328. 

tSee  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  61. 

t  Writing  to  Madison  from  Paris,  Jefferson  said : 
"I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  act  which 
abandons  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  is  an 
act  of  separation  between  the  eastern  and  western 
country.  It  is  a  relinquishment  of  five  parts  out 
of  eight  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States; 
an  abandonment  of  the  fairest  subject  for  the  pay- 
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Rogers  Clark  formed  a  body  of  mil- 
itia, which  was  enlisted  for  a  year^ 
and  took  post  at  Vincennes,  where  he 
retaliated  against  the  Spanish  by 
seizing  some  merchandise  belonging 
to  a  Spanish  storekeeper.*  The  Ken- 
tuckian  members  of  the  Virginia 
Assembly  now  drafted  a  petition  to 
that  body  in  the  form  of  a  protest 
against  the  proposed  Jay  treaty,  and 
boldly    asserted    the    right    of    the 


ment  of  our  public  debts,  and  the  chaining  those 
debts  on  our  own  necks,  in  perpetuam,  I  have 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  honest  intentions 
of  those  who  concur  in  this  measure ;  but  I  lament 
their  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  character  and 
physical  advantages  of  the  x>eople,  who,  right  or 
wrong,  will  suppose  their  interests  sacrificed  on 
this  occasion  to  the  contrary  interests  of  that 
part  of  the  Confederacy  in  possession  of  the  pres* 
ent  power.  If  they  declare  themselves  a  separate 
people,  we  are  incapable  of  a  single  effort  to  re- 
tain them.  Our  citizens  can  never  be  induced^ 
either  as  militia  or  as  soldiers,  to  go  there  to 
cut  the  throats  of  their  own  brothers  and  sons, 
or,  rather,  to  be  themselves  the  subjects  instead 
of  the  perpetrators  of  the  parricide.  Nor  would 
that  country  quit  the  cost  of  being  retained 
against  the  will  of  its  inhabitants,  could  it  be 
done.  But  it  cannot  be  done.  They  are  able  al* 
ready  to  rescue  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
out  of  the  hands  of  Spain,  and  to  add  New  Or- 
leans  to  their  own  territory.  They  will  be  joined 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Louisiana.  This  will  bring 
on  a  war  betwen  them  and  Spain,  and  that  will 
produce  the  question  with  us,  whether  it  will  not 
be  worth  our  while  to  become  parties  with  them 
in  the  war,  in  order  to  reunite  them  with  us,  and 
thus  correct  our  error.  And  were  I  to  permit 
my  forebodings  to  go  one  step  further,  I  should 
predict  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
would  force  their  rulers  to  take  the  a&mative 
of  that  question.** 

*  See  the  letter  quoted  in  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  168. 
See  also  Jay's  report  on  Clark's  reprisal,  in  Secret 
JoumaU  of  Congreaa,  vol.  iv.,  p.  301  et  9eq.; 
Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  117- 
118;  McMaster,  vol  i.,  pp.  379-390;  Secret  Jour* 
naU  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  311-313. 


United  States  to  use  the  Mississippi.  "■" 
Madison  promised  to  aid  the  Ken- 
tuckians  if  they  would  reciprocate  by 
voting  to  send  a  delegation  to  the 
Federal  Convention,  which  proposi- 
tion was  then  before  the  Virginia 
Legislatore,  in  accordance  with  the 
report  of  the  Annapolis  convention,  t 
On  November  3, 1786,  the  latter  sub- 
ject came  up  for  consideration,  and 
it  was  decided  that  a  law  in  conform- 
ity with  the  report  of  the  Annapolis 
Convention  ought  to  be  enacted.  A 
bill  was  drafted,  reported  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  and  unanimously  passed  No- 
vember 9.t  On  November  29  Madi- 
son performed  his  part  of  the  com- 
pact by  securing  the  passage  of  a  set 
of  resolutions,  couched  in  language 
similar  to  that  of  the  Kentucky 
petition.  II  A  resolution  asserting  the 
right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi  was 
also  passed  in  the  North  Carolina 
Legislature  and  sent  to  Congress. 

On  April  11, 1787,  Jay  reported  to 
Congress  the  state  of  the  negotia- 
tions,§  and  on  the  following  day  sub- 

^  Journal  of  the  [Virginia]  Hou$e  of  Delegates, 
1786,  p.  46. 

t  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  161.  Gay,  however, 
{Life  of  Madison,  p.  »5),  says  thai  a  bargain 
"implies  an  exchange  of  one  thing  for  another, 
and  Madison  had  no  convictions  in  favor  of 
closing  the  Mississippi  to  exchange  for  a  service 
rendered  on  behalf  of  a  measure  for  which  he 
wished  to  secure  votee.  Moreover,  no  bargain 
was  necessary." 

t  McMaster,  pp.  3S1-382;  Journal  of  the  [Vir- 
ginia] House  of  Delegates,  1786,  p.  46. 

Jll  Journal  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  1786,  pp. 
66-67.  See  also  the  Secret  Journals  of  Congress, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  305-328;  Rives,  Life  of  Madigon^  vol 
ii.,  p.  159  et  seq.;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  62. 

I  See  Jay,  Correspondence  and  Pullic  Papers, 
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mitted  his  report  on  the  papers  from 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.  The 
Articles  of  Confederation  provided 
that  the  consent  of  nine  States  was 
necessary  to  ratify  the  treaty,  but 
Jay  asserted  that  he  thought  himself 
warranted  by  the  assent  of  seven 
States  in  concluding  the  agreement 
for  the  non-usage  of  the  Mississippi 
already  mentioned.  On  the  23d  the 
report  was  taken  under  considera- 
tion and  an  acrimonious  debate  fol- 
lowed. Nathaniel  Gorham  of  Massa- 
chusetts said  it  would  confer  a  last- 
ing benefit  on  the  Atlantic  States  if 
the  Mississippi  were  closed  to  navi- 
gation, and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
closed,  but  Madison  accused  Gorham 
of  sectionalism,  and  then,  growing 
angry,  attacked  the  legality  of  Jay^s 
actions  on  the  ground  that  the  votes 
of  seven  States  were  not  suflScient 
authority  on  which  to  close  the  Mis- 
sissippi.* An  angry  dispute  followed, 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  a  motion  to 
adjourn  was  carried  and  the  subject 
of  the  treaty  was  not  broached  for 
eighteen  months.f 

Meanwhile  the  attitude  of  the  Bar- 
bary  States  was  causing  some  anx- 
iety. Prior  to  the  Revolution,  much 
of  the  flour  and  fish  exported  from  the 


vol.  iii.,  p.  240  et  aeq.;  Secret  JoumaU  of  Con^ 
gress,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  297-301;  W.  H.  Trescott,  Dip- 
lomatio  History  of  the  Adminiatrationa  of  Waah' 
ington  and  Adama,  p.  46. 

•Hunt,  lAfe  of  Madison,  p.  66. 

tMcMaater,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  414-416; 
Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  for  the  dates  cover 
ing  the  discusftion;  Elliot,  Delates,  vol.  v.,  pp. 
104-105;  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  voL  i..o 
pp.  210-220. 


United  States  went  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  but  now  the  Bar- 
bary  powers  began  to  seize  American 
vessels  and  imprison  the  seamen, 
demanding  enormous  ransoms  for 
their  release.*  Algiers  alone  had  21 
prisoners,  for  the  release  of  whom 
$59,496  was  demanded.  Agents  sent 
to  secure  their  liberty  accomplished  . 
nothing,  as  America  had  no  funds  to 
spend  in  redeeming  its  citizens  from 
captivity,  and  threats  had  no  effect 
whatever.  Early  in  February,  1786, 
two  envoys,  Thomas  Barclay  and 
John  Lamb,  were  dispatched  to 
Africa  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
treaties.  But  soon  after  they  had 
left  England  on  their  way  to  Africa, 
a  Tripolitan  ambassador  appeared  in 
London  and  opened  negotiations  with 
Adams.  He  said  that  Turkey, 
Morocco,  Algiers,  Tripoli  and  Tunis 
owned  the  Mediterranean;  that  no 
foreign  ships  could  traverse  that  sea 
until  peace  had  been  concluded;  and 
that  the  United  States  must  make 
treaties  in  the  following  order :  Trip- 
oli, Turkey,  Algiers  and  Morocco.  He 
computed  the  price  of  peace  with 
these  four  countries  at  120,000 
guineas,  besides  presents,  incidental 
charges,  etc.,  which  would  bring  the 
total  to  about  £200,000  sterling.  In 
the  event  of  this  sum  being  refused, 
war  of  the  most  terrible  kind  was 
threatened.f    It  was  therefore  a  case 

*  Eugene  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy  and  the 
Furtherance  of  Commerce,  p.  106. 

tSee  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol. 
Sv.,  pp.  198^199,  220-221,  227-228;  John  Adams, 
Works,  vol  viii.,  pp.  372-373,  374-876,  377-379. 
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of  bribing  the  Barbary  powers  or 
fighting  them,  and  Congress  was  too 
poor  to  do  either.* 

Writing  to  Jefferson  June  6, 1786, 
John  Adams  says : 

"The  first  question  is,  what  will  it  cost  us  to 
make  peace  with  all  five  of  them.  Set  it,  if  you 
will,  at  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
though  I  doubt  not  it  might  be  done  for  three, 
or  perhaps  lor  two.  The  second  question  is,  what 
damage  shall  we  suffer  if  we  do  not  treat.  Ck>m- 
pute  six  or  eight  per  cent,  insurance  upon  all 
your  exports  and  imports;  compute  the  total  loss 
of  all  the  Mediterranean  and  Levant  trade;  com* 
pute  the  lose  of  one-half  your  trade  to  Portugal 
and  Spain.  The  third  question  is,  what  will  it 
cost  to  fight  them.  I  answer  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion a  year,  without  protecting  your  trade;  and 
when  you  leave  off  fighting,  you  must  pay  as  much 
money  as  it  would  cost  you  now  for  peace.  The 
interest  of  half  a  million  sterling  is,  even  at  six 
per  cent.,  30,000  guineas  a  year.  For  an  annual 
interest  of  £30,000  sterling,  then,  and  perhaps  for 
£15,000  or  £10,000,  we  can  have  peace,  when  a 
war  would  sink  us  annually  ten  times  as  much.'*  t 

While  Adams  was  negotiating  in 
London,  Lamb  and  Barclay  were 
making  progress  in  Africa.  Bar- 
clay's first  visit  to  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  resulted  favorably,  and  late 
in  January,  1787,  news  arrived  in 
London  that  a  lasting  treaty  had  been 
concluded  between  the  United  States 
and  Morocco.J  But  when  the  treaty 
was  placed  before  Secretary  Jay,  he 
was  still  busy  with  the  Spanish 
treaty,    and    this    treaty,    like    the 

•Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  197-200; 
McMaster,  United  States,  vol,  i.,  pp.  406-408; 
McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, pp.  106-107  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  Ameri- 
can History,  pp.  157-162. 

tJohn  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  400.  See 
also  pp.  406,  407,  410-412. 

t  Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  203-204. 
For  text,  see  Snow,  Treaties  and  Topics  in  Ameri* 
can  Diplomacy,  pp.  143-14S. 


others,  awaited  the  establishment  of  a 
national  government 

Lamb,  however,  had  completely 
failed  in  his  negotiations  at  Algiers, 
for,  though  he  had  **  followed  for 
many  years  the  Barbary  trade,  and 
seemed  intimately  acquainted  with 
those  States,*'  yet  he  could  speak 
nothing  but  English  and  was  at  such 
a  great  disadvantage  that  the  Vekil 
Hadji  subsequently  expressed  the 
hope  that  ^^  if  the  Americans  sent  an 
American  to  Algiers  to  make  the 
peace,  they  would  send  a  man  who 
could  speak  the  Spanish  or  Italian 
language.  He  ridiculed  much  the  send- 
ing of  a  man  that  no  one  could  under- 
stand what  he  had  to  say.'*  However 
this  may  have  been,  Jefferson  him- 
self said:  ^^  I  am  persuaded  that  an 
agent  sent  on  this  business,  and  so 
much  limited  in  his  terms,  could  have 
done  nothing.  But  should  Congress 
propose  to  try  the  line  of  negotia- 
tion again,  I  think  they  will  perceive 
that  Lamb  is  not  a  proper  agent.'* 
Lamb  had  been  politely  received  by 
the  Dey,  who  said  that  he  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  exploits  of  Wash- 
ington, but  as  he  never  expected  to 
see  him,  he  hoped  Congress  would 
send  a  full-length  portrait  to  be  hung 
in  his  palace.  His  regard  for  Wash- 
ington, however,  did  not  diminish  the 
prices  for  the  release  of  captives, 
which  were  as  follows:  three  cap- 
tains each  $6,000 ;  $4,000  for  the  mates 
and  passengers;  and  $1,500  for  each 
of  the  seamen,*  beside  a  customary 

•  John  Adams,  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  894. 
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duty  of  11  per  cent,  on  the  whole 
amount  This  averaged  $2,800  per 
captive,  while  the  agents  had  been 
authorized  to  offer  only  $200.*  Jef- 
ferson then  attempted  to  obtain  the 
release  of  the  captives  through  a 
religious  order  in  Paris  called  the 
Society  of  the  Holy  Trinity  for  the 
Redemption  of  Captives,  commonly 


known  as  Mathurins.  In  1789  a  sum 
of  money  was  placed  at  their  dis- 
I>osal,  but  by  July,  1790,  only  one 
captive  had  been  ransomed,  while  six^ 
had  died.  Shortly  afterward  the 
Revolution  in  France  abolished  all 
religious  orders,  and  the  unfortunate 
captives  were  allowed  to  remain  in 
confinement  for  several  years.* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

1784-1789. 

LAND   cessions:  WESTERN  SETTLEMENTS:  NEW  GOVERNMENTS. 

CoDgreas  urges  States  to  oede  weitem  territory  —  Ceedons  by  New  Toric,  MaaBachusetts,  Coimeoticut  and 
South  Can^ina  —  The  ^iginia  territory  —  The  Ordinanoe  of  1784  —  JefferBon'f  scheme  of  erecting  States  — 
The  names  proposed  —  The  slavery  proviso  —  The  Ordinanoe  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Terri- 
tory introduced  —  Machinations  of  Ohio  Company  —  Memorial  presented  to  Congress  by  Parsons  — 
Ordinance  of  1787  passed  —  Cutler's  negotiations  with  Congress  regarding  grant  of  territory  —  Colonising 
parties  sent  out  —  Provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787  —  Territory  South  of  the  Ohio  —  North  Carolina 
territory  in  the  West  —  Act  of  cession  passed  —  State  of  Franklin  —  General  Sevier  elected  president  — 
Dispute  compromised  and  North  Carolina  authority  reSstabtished  in  State  of  Franklin  —  Restlessness  in 
Kentucky  —  Petition  to  Virginia  for  separation  —  Various  conventions  —  Separation  authorised  —  Indian 
war  in  the  West  —  Westerners  discontented  by  the  refusal  of  right  to  navigate  Mississippi  —  Wilkinson's 
intrigue.  Appendix  to  Chapter  IV. —  L  The  Ordinance  of  1787.  IL  Letters  of  Dane  and  King  regarding 
authorship  <^  Ordinance  of  1787. 


The  western  lands  belonging  to 
the  various  States  were  now  begin- 
ning to  be  regarded  as  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  country.  The 
majority  of  .the  people  considered 
these  western  lands  national  prop- 
erty, and  as  one  of  the  chief  sources 
from  which  money  could  be  derived 
for  the  payment  of  the  national  debt. 
Congress  therefore  requested  the 
States  to  pass  the  necessary  acts  to 
cede  their  claims  to  this  western  terri- 
tory **  as  well  for  hastening  the 
extinguishment  of  the  public  debt,  as 


for  establishing  the  harmony  of  the 
United  States.'^  There  were  seven 
States  which  laid  claim  to  the  western 
country:  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
The  other  six  States  claimed  that 
Congress  had  rightful  authority  over 
the  territory,  but  if  it  did  not,  such 
right  should  be  given  it.  Some  of  the 
States  feared  the  power  and  strength 
of  those  States  which  possessed  im- 
mense tracts  of  land  in  the  West,  and 
at  an  early  date  (October  15,  1777), 


Schuyler,  American  Diplomacy,  pp.  206-207. 


»/Wd,  K>.  207-208. 
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Maryland  proposed  that  Congress 
should  be  given  the  right  to  **  fix  the 
western  boundary  of  such  States  as 
[lay]  claim  to  the  Mississippi  or  south 
sea;  and  lay  out  the  land  beyond  the 
boundary  so  ascertained  into  sepa- 
rate and  independent  States  from 
time  to  time  as  the  numbers  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  people  thereof  may 
require.'**  Until  this  were  done 
Maryland  refused  to  sign  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Gradually,  one  by 
one,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and  Vir- 
ginia signified  their  willingness  to  do 
this,  and  on  March  1,  1781,  Mary- 
land's delegates  in  Congress  signed 
the  Articles.! 

On  February  19,  1780,  New  York 
ceded  her  territory  in  the  West,  fixing 
the  western  boundaries  of  the  State 
by  **  a  line  from  the  northeast  comer 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  along 
the  north  bounds  thereof,  to  its  north- 
west comer,  continued  due  west,  until 
it  shall  be  intersected  by  a  meridian 
line,  to  be  drawn  from  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude,  through  a  point 
twenty  miles  due  west  from  the  most 
westerly  bent,  or  inclination  of  the 
river,  or  strait  of  Niagara;  thence  by 

•  Secret  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  i.,  p.  328 ; 
Herbert  B.  Adams,  Maryland's  Influence  upon  Land 
Cessions  to  the  United  States,  in  Johns  Hopkins 
University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political 
Science,  series  iii.,  no.  i.,  p.  22;  and  the  same 
paper  under  a  slightly  dffferent  title  in  Mary- 
land Historical  Society  Publications,  no.  x.; 
Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  191-193;  Ogg,  Opening 
of  the  Mississippi,  p.  403. 

tSee  the  Journals  of  Congress  for  September 
6,  October  10  and  12,  1780;  February  12,  March 
1,  1781;  September  12,  1783.  See  also  Curtis, 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  90-97. 


the  said  meridian  line,  to  the  45th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  thence  by 
the  said  45th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude/' Congress  accepted  this  ces- 
sion in  1782.*  On  April  19,  1785, 
Massachusetts  ceded  her  territory 
west  of  the  line  fixed  by  New  Yorkf 
Connecticut  retained  possession  of 
her  lands  until  September,  1786,  when 
she  relinquished  title  to  all  that  lying 
120  miles  west  of  the  eastern  bound- 
ary of  Pennsylvania,^:  but  reserving 
to  herself  the  valuable  tract  known 
as  the  **  Western  Reserve  *'  over 
which  the  United  States  did  not 
receive  jurisdiction  until  1800.  |I 
South  Carolina  did  not  cede  her  lands 
until  August  9,  1787.§ 

At  this  time  Virginia  possessed 
extensive,  rich  and  well-populated 
lands  in  the  Northwest,  out  of  which 
territory  have  since  been  carved  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin 

•  Journals  of  Congress,  October  29,  1782. 

t  Ihid,  April  19,  1786. 

tlhid,  September  14,  1786,  i^L  xi.,  pp.  221- 
223. 

II  Marshall's  Report,  Amerioan  State  Papers, 
PuUio  Lands,  vol.  i.,  pp.  94-98. 

I  On  the  cessions,  see  Moore,  The  Northwest 
under  Three  Flags,  pp.  315-326,  and  authorities 
cited,  especially  B.  A.  Hindsdale,  The  Old  North- 
west; Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  voL  iii., 
pp.  246-251;  Winsor's  Narrative  and  Critical 
History,  vol.  vii.,  app.  i. ;  Jolmston,  Connecticut, 
pp.  280-283;  King,  Ohio,  p.  163  et  seq.;  F.  J. 
Turner,  Western  State-Making  in  the  Revolution- 
ary Era,  in  Amerioan  Historical  Review,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
251-258;  Shosuke  Sato,  The  Land  Question  in 
the  United  States,  in  J.  H,  U.  Studies,  series  iv., 
nos,  vii.-ix.;  Henry  Gannett,  Boundaries  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Several  States  and  Ter- 
ritories; Joseph  Blunt,  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Formation  of  the  Confederacy;  Thomas  Donald- 
son, The  Puhlic  Domain  (House  Misc.  Doc,^  J^7th 
Congress,  2d  session,  pt.  4,  no.  45. 
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and  much  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illi- 
nois. Pursuant  to  the  recommendation 
of  Congress,  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Virginia  House  of  Deputies  in  the 
autumn  of  1783  for  the  cession  of  this 
territory  to  the  national  body,*  and 
in  March,  1784,  the  bill  passed  with 
only  slight  opposition.!    Fiske  says: 

"  When  we  come  to  trace  out  the  reeults  of  her 
[Maryland's]  action,  we  shall  see  that  just  as  it 
was  Massachusetta  that  took  the  decisive  step 
in  bringing  on  the  Revolutionary  War  when  she 
threw  the  tea  into  Boston  Harbor,  so  it  was 
Maryland  that>  by  leading  the  way  toward  the 
creation  of  a  national  domain,  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  our  Federal  Union.  Equal  credit  must 
be  given  to  Virginia  for  her  magnanimity  in  mak- 
ing the  desired  surrender.  It  was  New  York, 
indeed,  that  set  the  praiseworthy  example;  but 
New  York,  after  aU,  surrendered  only  a  shadowy 
claim,  whereas  Virginia  gave  up  a  magnificent 
and  princely  territory  of  which  she  was  actually 
in  possession.  She  might  have  held  back  and 
made  endless  trouble,  just  as,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Bevolution,  she  might  have  refused  to  make 
common  cause  with  Massachusetts;  but  in  both 
instances  her  leading  statesmen  showed  a  far- 
sighted  wisdom  and  breadth  of  patriotism  for 
which  no  words  of  praise  can  be  too  strong."  t 

With  the  exception  of  the  Western 
Beserve,  Congress  now  had  title  to 
all  territory  north  of  the  Ohio,  and 

•Jefferson's  draft  of  this  bill  will  be  found 
in  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
406-407. 

t  Bancroft,  History  of  the  United  8tate8,Tol.  vi., 
pp.  111-117;  Jefferson's  letter  to  Washington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iv., 
p.  62;  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  149- 
*160,  vol.  ii.,  p.  477;  Cooley,  Michigan,  pp.  123- 
124;  Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
75-109,  219-220;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  44 
et  seq,;  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i., 
pp.  198-199.  The  act  and  deed  of  cession  are  in 
Poore,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  vol.  !., 
pp.  427-428;  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitu- 
tions, vol.  ii.,  pp.  955-957. 

t  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American  Histori*^ 
p.  195. 


that  body  proceeded  to  enact  legisla- 
tion for  its  government.  Nine  years 
previously  this  territory  had  been 
practically  unoccupied  by  settlers 
from  the  older  States,  but  after  the 
war  plans  for  colonization  were 
formed,  and  hope  was  expressed  that 
the  lands  might  be  sold  at  a  price  suf- 
ficiently large  to  pay  the  debts  of  the 
Confederation.*  Definite  action  was 
taken  by  Congress  in  March,  1784, 
when  Virginia  had  completed  her  ces- 
sion, and  after  much  discussion  a 
resolution  was  finally  adopted  in 
April  following.  It  was  originally 
proposed  to  divide  the  territory  into 
seventeen  States,  but  this  was  re- 
jected, and  a  committee,  of  which 
Jefferson  was  the  chairman,  pro- 
posed a  scheme  by  which  ten  States 
were  to  be  formed4  There  were  to 
be  three  tiers  of  States,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  two  degrees  of  latitude  in 
width,  the  meridians  through  the  falls 
of  the  Ohio  and  through  the  mouth  of 
the  great  Kanawha  forming  the 
boundaries  of  the  middle  tier,  the 
western  tier  stretching  westward 
from  the  first  meridian  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  eastern  tier  laying 
eastward  from  the  second  meridian  to 
the   western    line   of   Pennsylvania. 


•  J.  A.  Barrett,  Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  icith  an  Account  of  the  Earlier  Plans  for 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  in 
University  of  Nebraska  Seminary  Papers,  no.  i., 
pp.  4-5  (1891). 

t  For  the  first  draft  of  the  report,  see  Randall, 
Life  of  Jefferson,  vol.  i.,  pp.  397-399. 

t  This  report  will  be  found  in  Ford's  ed.  of 
Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  407-410,  and  the 
report  of  March  22  on  pp.  429-432. 
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The  names  proposed  for  the  States 
were  curious,  being  derived  from 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  Latinized  forms 
of  the  Indian  names  of  the  rivers  in 
the  territory.  Sylvania  was  the  name 
given  to  the  tract  stretching  from  the 
45th  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  this  constituting  the 
western  State  of  the  western  tier,  and 
covering  what  is  now  the  northern 
half  of  Wisconsin  and  the  north- 
western part  of  Minnesota.  Under 
Sylvania,  stretching  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan to  the  Mississippi  in  what  is  now 
the  heart  of  Wisconsin,  was  to  be 
Michigania.  South  of  this  to  the  41st 
parallel  was  Assenisipia,  below 
which,  between  the  39th  and  41st 
parallels,  was  Ulinoia.  The  present 
State  of  Michigan,  between  lakes 
Michigan  and  Huron,  was  to  be  called 
Cherronesus,  south  of  which  and  east 
of  Assenisipia,  stretching  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie,  was  to  be  Metro- 
potamia.  South  of  Metropotamia  and 
eastward  from  Ulinoia  was  to  be 
Saratoga.  Under  the  latter  two  was 
to  be  Polypotamia,  and  east  of  this 
Pelisipia.  The  tenth  State  was  Wash- 
ington, bounded  on  the  west  by 
Metropotamia  and  Saratoga,  on  the 
south  by  the  Ohio,  on  the  east  by 
Pennsylvania  and  on  the  north  by 
Lake  Erie.*  A  code  of  laws  was 
drawn  to  serve  as  a  constitution  for 
each  State,  which  would  be  allowed 


♦  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  165-166 ; 
Dunn,  Indiana,  pp.  180-181;  King,  Ohio,  p.  178. 
See  also  Morse,  Thomas  Jefferson,  pp.  75-76; 
Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  196-198. 


self-government  when  the  inhabit- 
ants numbered  20,000.  These  gov- 
ernments were  to  be  established  on 
the  following  principles  —  that  they 
should  forever  remain  a  part  of  the 
Confederacy  of  the  United  States; 
that  they  should  be  subject  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
acts  and  ordinances  of  Congress  just 
the  same  as  the  original  States ;  that 
they  should  not  interfere  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  soil  by  Congress;  that 
they  should  pay  their  shares  of  the 
public  debt,  present  and  prospective, 
as  proportioned  by  Congress;  that 
the  governments  should  be  repub- 
lican; that  lands  owned  by  non-resi- 
dents should  not  be  taxed  higher  than 
those  owned  by  residents  in  any  new 
State  before  its  delegates  had  been 
admitted  to  vote  in  Congress.  Until 
the  new  States  should  have  popula- 
tion suflScient  to  admit  them  into  the 
Union,  they  might  send  a  representa- 
tive to  Congress  who  should  have  the 
privilege  of  speaking  and  debating, 
but  not  of  voting.* 

One  of  the  proposed  provisions  of 
this  code  abolished  slavery  after  1800, 
and  another  stated  that  no  person 
holding  a  hereditary  title  might 
become  a  citizen  of  the  new  States, 
but  both  these  provisions  were 
stricken  out  by  Congress.f    Slightly 

•  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  200- 
201.  The  text  of  the  ordinance  of  1784  is  in  Old 
South  Leaflets,  no.  cxxvii.  A  map  of  the  pro- 
posed division  of  States  will  be  found  in  Winsor, 
Narrative  and  Critical  History,  vol.  vii.,  p.  529. 

t  I>unn»  Indiana,  p.  184  ei  seq.;  King,  Ohio, 
p.  179;  Holmea,  Annals,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  354-356. 
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amended  as  to  boundaries  and  names 
of  States,  the  Ordinance  was  passed 
by  Congress,  April  23,  1784,  but  it 
never  went  into  effect.* 

Some  of  the  Northern  men,  how- 
ever, were  not  satisfied  that  the  slav- 
ery proviso  had  been  dropped,  and 
Pickering  called  the  attention  of 
Rufus  King  to  this  fact,  saying: 
**  To  suffer  the  continuance  of  slaves 
tin  they  can  gradually  be  emanci- 
pated, in  States  already  overrun  with 
them,  may  be  pardonable,  because 
unavoidable  without  hazarding 
greater  evils;  but  to  introduce  them 
into  countries  where  none  now  exist 
— countries  which  have  been  talked 
of,  which  we  have  boasted  of,  as 
asylums  to  the  oppressed  of  the 
earth  —  can  never  be  forgiven.  *  ^  f 
Accordingly,  on  March  16, 1785,  Bang 
moved  that  the  following  proposition 
be  committed:  **  That  there  shall  be 
neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  any  of  the  States  described 
by  the  resolve  of  Congress  of  the  23d 
of  April,  1784,  otherwise  than  in  the 
punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the 
party  shall  be  personally  guilty ;  and 
that  this  regulation  shall  be  an  article 
of  compact,  and  remain  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  constitutions 
between  the  thirteen  original  States, 
and  each  of  the  States  described  in 
the  said  resolve,  of  the  23d  of  April, 
1784.^'    The  motion  to  commit  pre- 


vailed by  a  vote  of  eight  States 
against  four,  but  the  resolutions  were 
docketed  by  the  secretary  and  were 
never  enacted  into  law.* 

There  had  been  a  number  of  dis- 
cussions in  Congress  regarding  the 
disposition  of  the  western  lands,  and 
various  measures  had  been  suggested 
which  were  ultimately  incorporated 
into  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  but  no 
action  was  taken  that  indicated  an 
agreement  on  the  whole  Ordinance 
until  the  spring  of  1787.  On  April 
23  of  that  year  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress, consisting  of  Nathan  Dane,  of 
Massachusetts;  C.  C.  Pinckney,  of 
South  Carolina;  Smith,  of  New  York; 
Johnson,  of  Connecticut,  and  Henry, 
of  Maryland,  reported  an  **  Ordi- 
nance for  the  Government  of  the 
Western  Territory,'*  which  was  read 
for  a  second  time  and  amended  on 
May  9.t  Though  the  Massachusetts 
representatives  called  for  a  third 
reading  on  May  10,  action  was  post- 
poned and  this  Ordinance  did  not 
come  up  again,  except  to  be  referred 
to  a  new  committee  on  July  9.  About 
one  third  of  it,  however,  with  some 
modifications,  is  included  in  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787  as  finally  adopted.^ 

The  sudden  halt  in  the  considera- 
tion of  this  measure  is  attributed  to 


*  JoumaU  of  Congress,  vol.  ix.,  p.  153;  Mc- 
Laughlin, The  Confederation  and  the  Conetitution, 
p.  117. 

tPickering,  Life  of  Pickering,  voL  i.,  p.  610. 


*  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  192  et  aeq.;  King,  Ohio, 
p.  179;  Cooley,  Michigan,  pp.  126-127;  Barrett, 
Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  p.  28. 

t  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  195.  This  draft  of  the  Or- 
dinance is  given  by  W.  P.  Poole,  in  North  Ameri' 
can  Review,  vol.  cxxii.,  pp.  242-244. 

t  For  some  of  its  provi0ion8,  see  Dunn,  Indiana, 
pp.  195-196. 
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the  Ohio  Company,  which  had  been 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  coloniza- 
tion in  the  western  lands.  Upon  the 
close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  in 
1783,  the  soldiers  and  officers  found 
themselves  confronted  with  grim  pen- 
ury and  began  to  look  about  for  some 
peaceful  occupation.*  Even  before 
the  treaty  of  peace  was  signed,  it  was 
rumored  that  a  movement  was  on  foot 
to  form  a  new  state  in  the  West. 
Writing  to  Hodgdon,  Timothy  Pick- 
ering says:  **A  new  plan  is  in  con- 
templation—  no  less  than  forming  a 
new  State  west  of  the  Ohio.  Some  of 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army  are 
heartily  engaged  in  it.  About  a  week 
since  the  matter  was  set  on  foot  and 
a  plan  is  digesting  for  the  purpose. 
Enclosed  is  a  rough  draft  of  some 
propositions  respecting  it,  which  are 
generally  approved  of.  They  are  in 
the  hands  of  General  Huntington  and 
General  [Rufus]  Putnam  for  con- 
sideration, amendment  and  addition. '' 
Pickering ^s  propositions  related  to 
the  establishment  of  a  sort  of  brother- 
hood conmaunity  of  soldiers,  f 

In  June,  1783,  Putnam  sent  a  me- 
morial to  Washington,  who  for- 
warded it  to  Congress,  and  similar 
memorials  were  sent  directly  to  that 
body,  but  it  was  urged  that  the  title 


•Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  We$t,  vol  Ui.,  p. 
254. 

t  Dunn,  Indiana,  pp.  196-197.  The  propositions 
are  given  in  full  in  Pickering,  Life  of  Pickering, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  546-'549.  See  also  Rowena  Buell, 
Memoire  of  Rufus  Putnam,  p.  215;  W.  P.  k  J.  P. 
Cutler,  Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence  of  Rev. 
Manasseh  Cutler,  voL  i.,  pp.  159-174. 


to  western  lands  was  too  unsettled 
for  any  definite  action,  and  in  Octo- 
ber 29  of  that  year  Congress  formally 
gave  notice  that  for  the  time  being  it 
could  make  no  provision  for  the 
soldiers.*  In  1785  Putnam  was 
elected  surveyor  for  Massachusetts, 
under  the  land  ordinance,  but,  as  he 
was  unable  to  serve,  General  Benja- 
min Tupper  was  temporarily  ap- 
pointed to  the  position.f  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  Tupper  set  out 
for  the  West,  but  upon  reaching 
Pittsburg  learned  that  the  Indians 
were  on  the  warpath  and  proceeded 
no  farther.  The  Shawanese  were  the 
principal  objectors  to  the  advance  of 
the  whites.  By  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix,  October  22,  1784,  the  Iro- 
quois surrendered  all  claims  to  lands 
northwest  of  the  Ohio,  but  the  west- 
em  tribes  disputed  that  the  Iroquois 
had  title  there.  By  the  treaty  of 
Fort  Mcintosh,  January  21,  1785,  a 
part  of  the  Chippewas,  Wyandots, 
Ottawas  and  Delawares  ceded  more 
than  half  of  Ohio,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  1785,  General  Samuel  Holden 
Parsons  joined  George  Rogers  Clark 
and  Colonel  Richard  Butler  in  an 
endeavor  to  bring  the  Shawanese  to 
terms.  Though  the  Indians  were 
reluctant  to  surrender  their  old 
towns,  the  commissioners  pointed  out 
to  them  that  they  held  their  territory 
only  by  the  sufferance  of  the  tribes 
which     had     already     ceded,     and 


•  Dunn,  p.  197. 

t  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  627-647. 
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that  unless  they  relinquished  the  ter- 
ritory, war  would  be  declared  against 
them.  On  January  31,  1786,  there- 
fore, they  signed  a  treaty  at  Fort 
Finney,  at  the  month  of  the  Great 
Miami,  surrendering  their  territory, 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Wyandots 
and  Delawares,  were  given  a  tract  of 
land  running  from  the  northern  part 
of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  Wabash.* 
Meanwhile,  so  favorably  impressed 
was  Tupper  with  his  view  of  the 
West,  that  upon  his  return  to  Massa- 
chusetts he  determined  to  organize  a 
band  of  emigrants  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  for  colonizing  in  the 
West;  and  in  January,  1786,  he  and 
Putnam  formed  an  association  for 
that  purpose  called  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany. A  meeting  of  Massachusetts 
man  was  held  at  Boston  in  March,  and 
a  plan  devised  for  raising  a  fund  of 
$1,000,000,  in  continental  certificates, 
the  funds  to  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase and  settlement  of  lands  in  the 
western  territory.  This  fund  was  to 
be  divided  into  1,000  shares  of  $1,000 
each;  every  lot  of  20  shares  was  to 
constitute  a  division  which  was  to 
choose  an  agent,  and  the  latter  were 
to  elect  directors  and  a  treasurer. 
Considering  the  prevailing  financial 
conditions,  subscriptions  came  in  rap- 
idly, and  on  March  8, 1787,  a  meeting 
of  agents  was  held,  at  which  Putnam, 
Parsons,  and  Manasseh  Cutler  were 
made    directors.      These    men    were 


chosen  to  go  before  Congress  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  right  to 
purchase  the  lands.* 

By  the  time  Cutler  reached  New 
York,  the  memorial  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany had  already  been  drawn  up  by 
Parsons  and  presented  to  Congress 
(May  9).  It  was  a  most  opportune 
time,  as  the  Ordinance  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Territory  Northwest 
of  the  Ohio  was  then  under  considera- 
tion by  Congress.  The  memorial 
drawn  up  by  Parsons  asked  that  **  a 
Tract  of  Country  within  the  Western 
Territory  of  the  United  States  at 
some  convenient  Place  may  be 
granted  them  at  a  reasonable  Price, 
upon  their  paying  a  Sum  not  exceed- 
ing One  Million  of  Dollars,  nor  less 
than  Five  Hundred  Thousand  Dol- 
lars, and  that  Such  of  the  Associators 
as  by  the  Besolutions  of  Congress  are 
entitled  to  receive  their  Lands  for 
their  military  Services,  may  have 
their  Lands  assigned  them  within 
the  aforesaid  Grant. ^^f  While  this 
memorial  contained  no  objection  to 
the  Ordinance  then  before  Congress, 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it 
exerted  a  great  influence  in  stopping 
action  on  it,  and  resulted  in  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  draft.  Because  of 
the  financial  needs  of  the  country,  the 
plan  greatly  appealed  to  Congress,  as 
by  this  one  transaction  there  was  a 


175. 


Dnim,  Indiana,  p.  198;  King,  Ohio,  pp.  174- 


•  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  6O4-5i07; 
Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  199;  King,  Ohio,  p.  195.  For 
the  Articles  of  Agreement,  see  Cutler,  Cutler, 
vol.  !.,  pp.  181-184. 

tDunn,  Indiana,  pp.  199-200. 
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prospect  of  materially  reducing  the 
public  debt.* 

But  a  quorum  was  lacking  in  Con- 
gress, and  none  could  be  obtained 
from  May  12  until  July  4,  and  Par- 
sons therefore  decided  to  return 
home,  turning  over  the  actual  nego- 
tiation to  his  co-director,  Manasseh 
Cutler.  Cutler  arrived  at  New  York 
on  July  5,  and  on  the  following  day, 
as  a  quorum  was  present  in  Congress, 
made  a  new  proposal  for  the  pur- 
chase, which  the  same  day  went  to 
the  old  committee  on  Parsons'  me- 
morial. On  the  9th  the  report  on  the 
Ordinance  was  sent  to  a  new  com- 
mittee consisting  of  Dane,  Smith,  of 
New  York;  Carrington  and  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  Kean,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  push  this  to  a  conclusion  be- 
f  or  considering  the  matter  of  the  sale. 
The  committee  reported  on  the  11th, 
and  having  been  made  a  special  order 
of  business  the  report  was  read  and 
amended  on  the  12th.  On  the  13th 
it  was  advanced  to  the  third  reading 
and  passed,  Abraham  Yates,  Jr., 
whom  Roosevelt  calls  a  **  nobody 
from  New  York,'*  registering  the  only 
vote  against  it.f 

Cutler  now  experienced  much  diflS- 
culty  in  obtaining  the  terms  he  de- 
sired, which  were  chiefly  **  three  shil- 
lings, six  pence.  Continental  money. 


or  one-twelfth  of  a  dollar  coin,  per 
acre,  for  the  tract,  with  sections  8, 
11,  and  26  of  each  township  to  be 
reserved  by  Congress  for  future  sale, 
section  16  to  be  donated  for  school 
land,  section  29  to  be  donated  for 
religious  purposes,  and  two  entire 
townships  to  be  donated  for  a  univer- 
sity."* On  July  19  Congress  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  lowest  price 
acceptable  per  acre  for  the  land  was 
a  dollar  in  specie,  or  Continental 
money  on  a  specie  basis,  but  a  dis- 
count of  33  1-3  per  cent,  was  allowed 
for  bad  lands,  expenses,  etc.  No 
allowance  was  made,  however,  for  a 
university  or  for  religious  purposes. 
Cutler  refused  these  terms,  but  at  the 
instigation  of  Colonel  William  Duer, 
and  the  urging  of  Winthrop  Sargent, 
secretly  consented  to  take  in  another 
company,  and  to  buy  lands  as  its 
agent,  though  apparently  for  his  own 
company.  Thenceforth  Duer  and 
Sargent  took  an  active  interest  Im- 
petus was  added  when  it  became 
known  that  Arthur  St.  Clair,  then 
President  of  Congress,  desired  to  be- 
come governor  of  the  new  territory. 
Cutler  consented  to  this  arrangement, 
being  satisfied  if  Parsons  became 
first  judge  and  Sargent  secretary  of 
the  territory-^  The  negotiations  were 
now  rapidly  pushed,  all  the  friends  of 
the  sale  contributing  their  share,  and 


•  Ibid,  p.  201. 

^Ihid,  pp.  203-204,  216.  On  the  debate,  sec 
Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  227-291;  McMaster,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  507^08;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  256-267. 


•  Dunn,  p.  216. 

t  King,  OhiOy  pp.  196-197. 

t  As  to  whether  this  had  any  effect  on  St.  Clair, 
see  the  conflicting  statements  in  North  American 
Review,  vol.  cxxii.,  p.  229,  and  Magazine  of  West- 
ern History,  vol.  i.,  p.  49. 
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on  the  27th  of  July  the  bill  passed, 
making  the  reservations  for  nniver- 
sity  and  religions  purposes  for  which 
Cntler  had  stipulated.*  The  contract 
was  formally  signed  October  27, 1787, 
by  the  treasury  board,  and  by  Cutler 
and  Sargent  as  agents  for  the  Ohio 
Company.t  According  to  the  entry 
in  Cutler's  Journal,  the  company  ob- 
tained **  the  grant  of  near  five  million 
of  acres  of  land,  amounting  to  three 
million  and  a  half  of  dollars;  one 
million  and  a  half  of  acres  for  the 
Ohio  Company,  and  the  remainder  for 
a  private  speculation,  in  which  many 
of  the  principal  characters  of  Amer- 
ica are  concemed.J  Without  con- 
necting this  speculation,  similar 
terms  and  advantages  could  not  have 
been  obtained  for  the  Ohio  com- 
pany." ||  Putnam  wars  made  super- 
intendent and  the  company  was  given 
immediate  possession.  In  the  spring 
of  1788  two  parties  of  settlers  (in- 
cluding surveyors,  boat-builders, 
smiths,  carpenters,  farmers  and 
laborers,  48  in  all)  left  for  the  West, 
one  by  water  and  the  other  by  land, 
and  on  April  7  a  little  town  was  es- 


*  Duim,  Indiana,  pp.  2i7-218. 

fKing,  Ohio,  p.  197. 

t  According  to  McMaster,  this  was  probably  the 
Scioto  Company. 

II  Extracts  from  Cutler's  Journal  were  pub- 
lished in  North  American  Review,  vol.  iii.,  p.  620, 
and  in  Annals  of  the  West,  p.  308  et  aeq.  6ee 
also  Cutler,  Life,  Journals  and  Correspondence  of 
Manasseh  Cutler  (1888);  John  M.  Merriam, 
The  Legislative  History  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
in  Proceedings  of  the  American  Antiquarian  So- 
ciety, n.  8.  vol.  v.,  p.  303;  William  F.  Poole,  Dr, 
Cutler  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  North  Ameri" 
can  Review,  vol.  cxxii.,  pp.  229-265. 


tablished  on  the  site  of  the  present 
city  of  Marietta,  which  name  was 
given  it  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
directors,  July  2,  in  honor  of  Marie 
Antoinette.*  *^  No  colony  in  Amer- 
ica was  ever  settled  under  such 
favorable  auspices,^'  said  Washing- 
ton. **  Information,  property  and 
strength  will  be  its  characteristics/*  t 
As  the  Ordinance  of  1787  consti- 
tuted the  basis  of  the  territorial  gov- 
ernments provided  by  Congress,  and 
as  its  principles  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  the  civil  polity  of  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  country,^  we  will  give 
its '  provisions  somewhat  at  large. || 
For  the  present  the  territory  was  to 
be  one  district,  but  could  be  divided 
into  two,  whenever  Congress  should 


•  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
265;  King,  Ohio,  pp.  197-198;  McMaster,  United 
States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  508-515. 

t  Ford's  ed.  ol  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  xi., 
p.  282. 

$  Daniel  Webster  said:  "I  doubt  whether  one 
single  law  of  any  law-giver,  ancient  or  modern, 
has  produced  effects  ot  more  distinct,  marked  and 
lasting  character  than  the  Ordinance  of  1787." 

II  Pitkin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  210-213;  McLaughlin, 
The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution,  p.  120 
et  seq.;  Curtis,  History  of  the  Constitution,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  302-306  (Constitutional  History,  vol,  i., 
p.  203  et  seq  J;  Poore,  Federal  and  State  Consti- 
tutions, pt.  i.,  pp.  429-432;  United  States  Sta- 
tutes-at-Large  (ed.  1645),  pp.  50-51;  Story,  Expo- 
sition of  the  Constitution,  pp.  329-337;  Preston, 
Documents  Relating  to  American  History,  pp. 
241-250;  MacDonald,  Select  Documents,  pp.  22- 
29;  Hough,  American  Constitutions,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
144-148;  Thorpe,  Federal  and  State  Constitutions, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  957-962;  Andrews,  Manual  of  the  Con- 
stitution, app.  xiii.;  Donaldson,  Public  Domain, 
pp.  153-156;  Duer,  Constitutional  Independence, 
pp.  512-520;  Clusky,  Political  Text-Book,  pp. 
469-472;  St,  Clair  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  612;  Albach, 
Annals  of  the  West,  p.  466.  See  also  Appendix 
I.  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 
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deem  wise.  The  Ordinance  provided 
that  until  the  free  male  inhabitants, 
of  full  age,  in  the  district,  should 
number  five  thousand,  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judixjial  power  should 
be  vested  in  a  governor  and  three 
judges,  who,  with  a  secretary,  were 
to  be  appointed  by  Congress.  The 
governor  was  to  hold  oflSce  three 
years,  and  the  judges  during  good 
behavior.  The  governors  and  judges 
were  given  the  power  to  adopt  and 
publish  such  laws  of  the  original 
States  as  might  be  necessary  or  suit- 
able to  the  affairs  of  the  district,  and 
to  report  them  to  Congress,  these 
laws  to  be  enforced  unless  disap- 
proved by  that  body.  The  governor 
had  power  to  divide  the  territory  into 
districts  or  townships,  and  to  appoint 
all  civil  officers.  As  soon  as  the  free 
male  inhabitants  should  number  five 
thousand,  an  assembly,  consisting  of 
the  governor,  a  legislative  council, 
and  a  house  of  representatives,  was 
to  be  instituted.  The  representatives 
were  to  be  chosen,  for  a  period  of  two 
years,  from  the  counties  or  town- 
ships, one  for  every  five  hundred  free 
male  inhabitants,  until  they  should 
number  twenty-five,  after  which  time 
the  legislature  should  regulate  the 
number.  These  representatives  must 
have  been  residents  of  the  United 
States  for  three  years,  residents  of 
the  districts  from  which  they  were 
elected  or  have  resided  three  years  in 
the  district.  In  either  case  they  must 
possess  in  fee  simple  two  hundred 
acres  of  land  in  the  district.     The 


electors  must  reside  in  the  district, 
be  citizens  of  one  of  the  States,  and 
have  a  freehold  of  fifty  acres  of  land 
in  the  district,  or  a  like  freehold  and 
two  years'  residence. 

The  legislative  council  was  to  be 
composed  of  five  persons,  chosen  for 
a  term  of  five  years,  subject  to  re- 
moval by  Congress.  The  method  of 
choosing  them  was  as  follows:  ten 
persons,  who  were  the  possessors  of 
a  freehold  in  five  hxmdred  acres  of 
land,  were  to  be  nominated  by  the 
house  of  representatives,  and  out  of 
this  number  Congress  was  to  choose 
five  who  should  constitute  the  council. 
All  laws  for  the  government  of  the 
district  were  to  be  made  by  the  gen- 
eral assembly,  but  none  were  to  be 
enacted  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
the  Ordinance;  and  before  these  en- 
actments could  become  law  they  must 
have  had  the  sanction  of  a  majority 
of  both  houses  and  the  assent  of  the 
governor.  The  legislative  assembly, 
by  joint  ballot,  was  to  elect  a  delegate 
to  Congress  who  should  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  debating,  but  not  of  voting. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  estab- 
lished certain  articles  which  were  to 
be  considered  as  articles  of  compact 
between  the  people  in  the  new  terri- 
tory and  the  original  States,  and 
which  could  not  be  altered  except  by 
the  common  consent  of  all.  Religious 
liberty  was  established  and  all  were 
entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  trial  by  jury,  and 
other  fundamental  rights.  Education 
was  to  be  encouraged  and  good  faith 
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observed  toward  the  Indians;  lands 
and  property  were  not  to  be  taken 
from  them  without  their  consent. 
Such  States  as  might  be  formed  from 
the  territory  (not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five)  were  forever  tp  re- 
main a  part  of  the  American  Con- 
federacy.* While  the  boundaries  of 
these  States  were  fixed,  Congress  re- 
served the  right  to  alter  them  by 
forming  one  or  two  new  States  in  that 
part  of  the  territory  lying  north  of  a 
line  drawn  east  and  west  through  the 
southern  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake 
Michigan.  Whenever  one  of  these 
States  should  contain  60,000  free  in- 
habitants, such  State  was  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Union  on  an  equal 
footing  with  the  old  States  in  every 
respect.  At  that  time  such  State  was 
to  adopt  a  constitution  and  form  a 
government  of  a  republican  nature 
and  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Confederation  should  deem 
it  wise  at  any  time  to  admit  a  State 
with  less  than  60,000  free  inhabitants, 
this  could  be  done,  if  not  inconsistent 
with  the  general  interests  of  all  the 
States.  Slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude  were  prohibited  except  in 
the  punishment  of  crime  of  which  the 
party  should  have  been  duly  con- 
victed.t  But  it  was  provided  that 
fugitive  slaves  owned  in  other  States 
might  be  extradited  and  taken  back 


to  the  owners.*  In  speaking  of  this 
subject,  Curtis  makes  the  following 
remarks : 

"American  legislation  hat  never  achiered  any 
thing  more  admirable,  aa  an  internal  government, 
than  this  comprehensive  scheme.  Its  provisions 
concerning  the  distribution  of  property,  the  prin- 
ciples of  civil  and  religious  liberty  which  it  laid 
at  the  foundation  of  the  communities  since  estab- 
lished under  its  sway,  and  the  efficient  and  sim- 
ple organization  by  which  it  created  the  first 
machinery  ol  civil  society,  are  worthy  of  all  the 
praise  that  has  ever  attended  it.  It  was  not  ft 
plan  devised  in  the  closet,  upon  theoretical  prin- 
ciples of  abstract  fitness.  It  was  a  constitution 
of  government,  drawn  by  men  who  understood, 
from  experience,  the  practical  working  of  the 
principles  which  they  undertook  to  embody.  Those 
principles  were,  it  is  true,  to  be  applied  to  a 
state  of  society  not  then  formed;  but  they  were 
taken  from  states  of  sociely,  in  which  they  had 
been  tried  with  success.'*! 


•  Ck)oley,  Michigan,  pp.  128-129. 
t  On   the   importance   of   this  slavery  proviso 
tee  Dunn,  Indiana,  pp.  219-260. 


•  Mr.  President  King,  in  February,  18M,  printed 
in  the  New  York  Daily  Tribune,  a  chapter  from 
his  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufue  King,  In 
this  chapter  the  question  is  fully  and  lucidly  dis- 
cussed respecting  the  authorship  of  the  celebrated 
Ordinance  of  1787.  For  an  extract  from  this 
paper,  see  Appendix  II.  at  the  end  of  the  present 
chapter.  See  also  Dane,  Abridgement  of  American 
Law  (ed.  1824),  vol  vii.,  p.  389;  (1830),  voL  ix., 
app.,  pp.  74-76;  F.  D.  Stone,  The  Ordinance  of 
1787,  in  Penneylvania  Magaeine  of  History  and 
Biography  (1889) ;  John  M.  Merriam,  The  Legis- 
lative History  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  Fro* 
ceedings  of  the  American  Antiqwtrian  Society; 
Dunn,  Indiana,  pp.  177-178,  204-215  and  author!* 
ties  cited;  Life,  Journal  and  Correspondence  of 
Rev.  Mannasseh  Cutler,  LL.D,,  voL  ii.,  pp.  367-368; 
Edward  Coles,  History  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787; 
J.  A.  Barrett,  The  Evolution  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  in  University  of  Nebraska  Seminary  Papers; 
Hinsdale,  The  Old  Northwest,  chap,  xv.;  Israel  W. 
Andrews,  The  Northu)est  Territory,  in  Magaaine 
of  American  History,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  133-147.  Many 
claim  that  "the  authorship  of  the  Ordinance  of 
1787,  and  its  passage  through  the  old  Congrett, 
are  the  indisputable  work,  both  in  its  conception 
and  consummation,  of  the  South."  For  this  view 
see  Benton,  Thirty  Tear^  View,  vol.  I.,  pp.  13*- 
136. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  206. 
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It  was  not  until  October  5,  1787, 
that  Congress  elected  Arthur  St. 
Clair  governor  of  the  territory,  with 
the  capital  at  Marietta,  now  in  the 
State  of  Ohio.  The  territory  then 
began  to  grow  and  received  large 
acquisitions  of  settlers  from  the  East- 
ern States.* 

While  the  territory  north  of  the 
Ohio  was  thus  making  rapid  progress, 
the  country  south  of  this  river  was  in 
the  throes  of  civil  strife.  In  chapter 
v.,  of  the  Revolutionary  Era,  we  have 
seen  that  the  Watauga  Association 
had  been  formed,  but  for  purposes  of 
lucidity  we  shall  give  a  short  review 
of  the  circumstances.  In  1770  James 
Robertson,  with  a  party  of  pioneers, 
entered  Boone's  country  and  made  a 
settlement  on  the  Watauga,  a  head- 
water of  the  Tennessee  river.  In 
1772  he  was  joined  by  John  Sevier, 
and  as  the  settlement  was  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  set- 
tlers proceeded  to  form  a  govern- 
ment of  their  own.t  This  associa- 
tion, called  the  Watauga  Association 
continued  to  exist  until  1776  when  it 
was  incorporated  in  the  government 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  District  of 
Washington.^  Settlers  continued  to 
pour  into  the  region,  and  before  the 


•  For  detaalB,  see  Moore,  The  yorihwest  under 
Three  Flags,  pp.  827-344,  and  authorities  cited; 
Bunr,  Indiana,  p.  263  et  seq, 

t  J.  G.  Ramsey,  Annals  of  Tennessee  to  the  End 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  chap,  ii.;  John  Hay- 
wood, Civil  and  Political  History  of  Tennessee 
(ed.  of  1823),  p.  41. 

t  See  Koosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  i., 
ehap.  vii. 


end  of  the  Eevolution  numerous  jper- 
manent  settlements  had  been  made 
beyond  the  mountains,  all  possessing 
a  certain  amount  of  self-government 
North  Carolina  owned  a  large  tract 
of  land,  comprising  nearly  29,000,000 
acres,  lying  beyond  the  western  foot- 
hills of  the  Blue  Bidge  Mountains, 
and  stretching  past  the  Tennessee  to 
the  Mississippi.  It  had  been  settled 
about  1758,  and  in  1784  nearly  10,000 
persons  were  living  in  the  region 
lying  between  the  Holston,  the  Cum- 
berland and  the  hills.*  In  June,  1784, 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  ceding  this  land  —  that 
is,  all  of  what  is  now  Tennessee  —  to 
the  government,  allowing  two  years 
for  the  acceptance  of  the  grant,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  authority  of 
North  Carolina  was  to  be  supreme.f 
Shortly  afterward  (August  23),  dele- 
gates from  Washington,  Greene,  and 
Sullivan  counties  met  at  Jonesboro, 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
affairs  of  their  section;  and  it  was 
resolved    that    the    three    counties 


•Albach,  Western  Annals,  p.  '507.  For  a  his- 
tory of  the  progress  of  the  Holston  and  Cumber- 
land settlements,  see  Boosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  voL  ii.,  chaps.  x.-xii.  North  Carolina  con- 
sidered these  setiiers  "  oflf-scourings  of  the  earlh" 
and  "  fugitives  from  justice."  See  George  H.  Al- 
den.  The  State  of  Franklin,  in  American  Historical 
Review,  vol.  viii.,  p.  277.  For  a  description  of 
the  early  Indian  warfare,  see  J.  R.  Gilmore,  Ad' 
vance-Ouard  of  Western  Civilization,  chaps.  L- 
iv. 
.  t  See  Hawkins'  letter  in  Sparks,  Correspondence 
9f  the  Revolution,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  69-71;  Phelan, 
History  of  Tennessee,  p.  69;  McMaster,  United 
States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  155-156;  Walker  Kennedy,  in 
The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation,  vol.  ii., 
p.  474. 
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should  be  formed  into  a  State,  that 
the  laws  should  follow  those  of  North 
Carolina,  and  that  a  petition  should 
be  sent  to  Congress,  advising  the  ac- 
ceptance of  the  cession,  and  asking 
admission  for  the  new  State.*  An' 
address  to  the  people  was  then  issued, 
asking  their  support  and  coopera- 
tion. It  was  now  decided  to  hold 
elections  for  five  delegates  from  each 
county,  who  should  meet  at  Jones- 
boro,  September  16,  for  the  purpose 
of  framing  a  constitution  and  naming 
the  new  State,  but  it  was  not  until 
late  in  November  that  the  fifteen 
delegates  met,  and  then  only  to  sepa- 
rate in  anger.f  The  North  Carolina 
Legislature  thereupon  repealed  the 
bill  of  cession,  and  established  a  su- 
preme court  at  Jonesboro,  granting 
also  certain  rights  for  which  the 
western  settlers  had  long  been  con- 
tending. 

At  this  time  John  Sevier  had  be- 
come a  leader  among  the  inhabitants 

*  Ramsey,  Annals  of  Tennessee,  pp.  287-288; 
Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  155- 
167;  Phelun,  History  of  Tennessee ,  p.  71  et  seq,; 
Fkke,  CHtioaX  Period,  pp.  199-201.  "If  we 
should  be  so  happy,"  they  said,  "as  to  have  a 
separate  government,  vast  numbers  from  different 
quarters,  with  a  little  encouragement  from  the 
public,  would  fill  up  our  frontier,  which  would 
strengthen  us,  improve  agriculture,  perfect  manu- 
factures, encourage  literature  and  every  thing 
truly  laudable.  The  seat  of  government  being 
among  ourselves,  would  evidently  tend,  not  only  to 
keep  a  circulating  medium  in  gold  and  silver 
among  us,  but  draw  it  from  many  individuals 
living  in  other  states,  who  claim  large  quantities 
of  lands  that  would  lie  in  the  bounds  of  the  new 
state." — Ramsey,  pp.  28»-289. 

tMcMaster,  United  States,  toL  i.,  p.  160; 
Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  voL  iii.,  pp.  168- 
169. 

Vol.  Ill  — 26 


of  the  section,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  first  to  advocate  the  formation  of 
a  new  State,  but  when  North  Caro- 
lina redressed  the  grievances  of  the 
western  settlers,  he  advocated  that 
they  remain  firm  and  faithful  to  the 
laws  of  North  Carolina.  The  mem- 
bers, however,  rejected  his  advice, 
opened  the  convention  and  elected 
Sevier  president  *  On  May  23, 1785, 
Congress  asked  North  Carolina  to 
reconsider  her  act  of  the  previous 
November  and  once  more  to  cede  the 
lands,  but  the  State  refused,  being 
too  intent  on  bringing  her  rebellious 
citizens  to  terms.t  When  the  west- 
erners heard  of  the  resolution  of 
Congress,  they  expressed  much  sur- 
prise, for  they  said  that  inasmuch  as 
North  Carolina  had  given  them  away 
and  the  gift  had  been  refused,  they 
were  now  absolutely  independent. 
Early  in  1785,  therefore,  they  had 
called  a  convention,  had  given  the 
State  the  naiine  of  Franklin,  had 
framed  a  constitution,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  people  for  approval, 
and  had  elected  a  legislature  which 
was  actually  in  session  before  Con- 
gress passed  the  resolution  asking 
North  Carolina  again  to  cede  the 
lands.     This  legislature  had  met  at 


*  Phelan,  History  of  Tennessee,  ehap.  z.; 
Roosevelt,  p.  159. 

t  Governor  Alexander  Martin  issued  a  mani- 
festo to  the  inhabitants  of  Franklin  at  the  end  of 
which  he  said:  ''North  Carolina's  resources  are 
not  yet  so  exhausted  or  her  spirits  damped,  but 
she  may  take  satisfaction  for  this  great  injury 
received,  regain  her  government  over  the  revolted 
territory,  or  render  it  not  worth  possessing." — 
Phelan,  History  of  Tennessee,  p.  81. 
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JonesborOi  enacted  many  laws,  and 
had  adjourned  on  March  31.  It  had 
also  been  decided  that,  as  much  time 
must  necessarily  elapse  before  the 
constitution  could  become  known  to 
all,  a  third  convention  should  not  be 
held  to  ratify  the  constitution  until 
November  14,  at  which  time  the  dele- 
gates were  to  assemble  at  Greene- 
ville.* 

Two  governments  now  existed  in 
the  territory,  each  with  its  courts, 
justices,  sheriffs,  state  oflScials  and 
militia,  and  each  enacting  laws  and 
levying  taxes.  Sevier's  followers  en- 
deavored to  hold  court  at  Jonesboro, 
but  the  rival  officials  broke  up  the 
court  and  seized  its  papers.  Sevier 
retaliated  by  conunitting  the  same 
act  upon  a  judge  sitting  under  the 
authority  of  North  Carolina,  and 
thus  the  battle  was  waged  back  and 
forth  for  some  time.f  But  an  out- 
break of  war  with  the  Cherokees, 
Chippewas,  Twightinrees,  Tawas, 
Shawanese  and  Pottawattamies  put 
an  end  to  local  animosities  for  the 
time  being,  and  all  energies  were  ex- 
pended in  protecting  the  frontier. 
Sevier  organized  a  band  of  160 
horsemen,  and,  crossing  over  the 
Unaka  Mountains  to  the  Hiwassee, 
attacked  and  burned  three  Indian  vil- 
lages, killing  fifteen  Indians.  How- 
ever, as  there  were  supposed  to  be 

♦McMaaier,  United  States,  vol.  I.,  pp.  262-265; 
Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  p.  166 
et  seq. 

tPhelan*,  History  of  Tennessee,  pp.  ST-fiS; 
Hoosevelt,  p.  170;  Ramsey,  Annals  of  Tennessee, 
pp.  339-340;  Haywood,  History  of  Tennessee, 


about  1,000  braves  on  the  warpath, 
it  was  decided  expedient  to  return  to 
the  settlement* 

Efforts  were  now  made  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  two  common- 
wealths, the  offer  of  compromise 
coming  first  from  Franklin  and  then 
from  North  Carolina.  It  was  finally 
agreed  that  public  business  was  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  authorities  of  the 
two  States  acting  in  conjunction, 
until  the  differences  could  be  prop- 
erly and  amicably  adjusted.  Sevier 
served  throughout  his  term  of  oflSce 
which  expired  in  March,  1788,  and  as 
no  successor  was  elected  the  State  of 
Franklin,  after  three  years  of  fitful 
life,  passed  out  of  existence.!  In 
1790  the  government  accepted  from 
North  Carolina  (the  act  being  ap- 
proved April  2,  1790)  the  cession  of 
Tennessee,t  ^^^  ^^  latter  became 
part  of  the  Territory  of  the  United 
States  South  of  the  Biver  Ohio,  re- 
maining in  this  status  until  admitted 
to  the  Union  in  1796.11 


♦  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
177  ea  seq.,  189;  McMaster,  United  States,  voL  L, 
pp.  384-385.  On  the  various  Indian  campaignB, 
see  Gilmore,  Advanoe-Guard  of  Western  CivUizO' 
turn,  chap.  vi. 

tPhelan,  History  of  Tennessee,  pp.  93-100. 
For  other  details  see  F.  J.  Turner,  Western  State' 
Making  in  the  Revolutionary  Era,  in  American 
Historical  Review,  vol.  i.,  pp.  258-261 ;  George  H. 
Alden,  The  State  of  Franklin,  in  American  His- 
torical Review,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  271-289;  J.  R. 
Gilmore,  John  Sevier  as  a  Oommontoealth  Builder; 
Roosevelt^  Winning  of  the  West,  voL  iii.,  pp.  180- 
183. 

tThe  act  of  cession  will  be  found  in  Thorpe, 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  vol.  vL,  pp. 
3409-3413. 

(See  Walker  Kennedy,   in   The  South  in  the 
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The  Kentuckians  were  also  becom- 
ing restless,  especially  as  the  Indians 
were  committing  depredations  on  the 
southern  borders,*  and  the  com- 
munity had  no  means  of  organized 
defence.  Benjamin  Logan,  a  colonel 
in  the  militia,  therefore  called  a 
meeting  of  citizens  at  Danville  to  de- 
liberate upon  a  plan  for  defence. 
The  opinion  prevailed  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  citizens  could  not  legally 
carry  on  a  campaign  against  the  In- 
dians, nor  even  call  out  the  militia, 
no  matter  how  great  the  danger. 
There  Ti^as  no  authority  even  to  pro- 
vide ammunition  for  the  use  of  the 
militia.t  It  was  therefore  decided 
that  delegates  should  be  chosen  to 
meet  at  Danville,  December  24,  1784, 
for  the  purpose  of  drafting  an  appeal 
to  Virginia  for  permission  to  form  a 
new  State4  This  convention  resolved 
^^  that  many  inconveniences  under 
which  they  labored  might  be  rem- 
edied by  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
but  that  the  great  and  substantial 
evils  to  whidi  they  were  subjected 
were  beyond  the  power  and  control 
of  the  government,  namely,  from 
their  remote  and  detached  situation, 
and  would  never  be  remedied  until 
the  district  had  a  government  of  its 


Building  of  the  Nation,  voL  il.,  pp.  476-479; 
Phelan,  History  of  Tennessee,  p.  146  et  seq, 

•For  detail0»  Bee  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  vol.  iii.,  p.  206  et  seq. 

t  Gilmore,  Advanoe-Quard  of  Western  OMUssa^ 
tion,  pp.  126-127;  Rooaevelt,  voL  iii.,  pp.  217- 
218. 

%  Marshall,  History  of  Kentucky y  p.  190;  The 
South  in  the  Buildvng  of  the  Nation,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
264-255. 


own."  It  was  then  decided  to  hold 
another  convention.  May  3,  1785,* 
and  on  that  date  the  second  conven- 
tion met  at  Danville,  then  resolving 
**  First  —  That  a  petition  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
praying  that  this  district  be  estab- 
lished into  a  state  separate  from  Vir- 
ginia; second  —  That  another  con- 
vention of  representatives  be  elected 
to  meet  at  Danville  on  the  second 
Monday  in  August,  to  take  further 
under  consideration  the  state  of  the 
district;  third  —  That  this  conven- 
tion recommend  that  an  election  of 
deputies  for  the  proposed  assembly 
be  on  the  principles  of  equal  repre- 
sentation on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion.''t 

A  third  convention  was  held  on 
August  14,  1785,  and  a  petition  sent 
to  the  Virginia  Assembly, J  which 
brought  forth  some  results  in  June, 
1786,  when  an  act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  separation.  But  annexed 
to  the  proposition  were  certain  con- 
ditions relating  to  boundary,  the 
proportion  of  the  public  debt  to  be 
assumed  by  Kentucky,  the  navigation 
of  the  Ohio,  etc.,  which  the  Kentucki- 
ans would  not  accept.  It  was  fur- 
thermore provided  that  a  fourth  con- 
vention  should  be  held  at  which  the 
will  of  the  people  should  be  freely 
expressed,  either  for  or  against  sepa- 

•  Ihid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  266-266. 

t  Ihid,  vol.  i.,  p.  256.  See  also  RooseveKy  Tf in 
ning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  219-220. 

t  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp. 
207-208. 
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ration,  and  that  the  Federal  Con- 
gress should  in  advance  consent  to 
admit  the  new  State  into  the  Union.* 
This  act,  however,  was  repealed  be- 
cause of  a  memorial  addressed  to  the 
Virginia  Assembly  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  fourth  convention 
and  it  was  not  until  several  years 
later  and  until  after  five  other  con- 
ventions had  met  that  the  work  of 
separation  was  consmnmated.f 

In  1786  the  Indian  war  broke  out 
with  increased  fury,  and  an  expedition 
of  1,000  men  under  George  Rogers 
Clark  was  sent  against  the  Indians. 
The  expedition  was  poorly  managed, 
however,  and  ended  in  failure.  Start- 
ing from  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  the 
troops  marched  by  land  to  Vincennes, 
where  for  several  days  they  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  rations  and  powder 
which  had  been  sent  by  water.  But 
half  the  provisions  had  been  de- 
stroyed on  the  voyage,  and  the  troops 
were  forced  to  live  on  short  rations, 
which  caused  much  discontent  among 
them.t  To  add  to  their  discontent, 
Clark  foolishly  threw  away  all  chance 


*Shakr,  Kentucky,  p.  97;  The  South  in  the 
Building  of  the  Nation,  voL  i.,  pp.  256-257; 
Roosevelt,  p.  221  e^  eeq. 

t  For  details,  see  Shaler,  Kentucky,  p.  97  et  aeq. 
On  the  early  hiatory  of  Kentucky,  see  also  W.  B. 
Allen,  History  of  Kentucky  (1872);  John  Brad- 
ford, Notes  on  Kentucky,  in  Kentucky  Gazette 
(Lexington,  1826-29);  Mann  Butler,  History  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  (1834);  Lewis 
Collins,  Historical  Sketches  of  Kentucky  (1847) ; 
Humphrey  Marshall,  History  of  Kentucky  ( 1812) ; 
John  A.  McClurg,  Sketches  of  Western  Adventure 
(1832)  ;  J.  F.  Smith,  History  of  Kentucky  (1886)  ; 
the  publications  of  the  Filson  Club  ( 1S84  to  date). 

X  Dunn,  Indiana,  pp.  163-164. 


of  surprising  the  Indians  by  sending 
ahead  mnners  to  offer  the  Indians 
peace  or  war.  This  was  the  last  straw, 
and  300  of  the  troops  refused  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  saddled  their  horses, 
and,  ignoring  the  entreaties  of  Clark, 
started  homeward.  Thus  weakened, 
the  others  were  left  in  dire  straits; 
and,  fearing  surprise  by  the  Indians, 
they  resolved  to  follow  the  footsteps 
of  their  friends.  The  promising  ex- 
pedition was  therefore  turned  into  a 
disgraceful  retreat,  and  the  troops 
took  the  nearest  and  quickest  routes 
to  their  homes.* 

There  was  something  to  offset  this 
calamity,  however.  Colonel  Benja- 
min Logan,  with  a  body  of  500 
mounted  riflemen,  had  crossed  the 
Ohio  where  Maysville  now.  stands, 
penetrated  the  Indian  territory  to 
the  head  of  the  Mad  Biver,  burned 
several  towns,  devastated  many  hun- 
dreds of  cornfields,  killed  20  horses, 
and  with  80  prisoners  returned  to 
Kentucky,  sustaining  a  loss  of  only 
10  men.f 

Shortly  after  the  sale  of  the  Ohio 
Company,  Congress  offered  to  sell  to 
the  Miami  Company,  the  chief  per- 
sonage in  which  was  John  Cleves 
Symmes,  of  New  Jersey,  a  tract  of 
2,000,000  acres,  situate  between  the 
Little  and  the  Great  Miamis.     On 


•  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West,  toI.  iii.,  pp. 
77-84;  Marshall,  History  of  Kentucky,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
248-249;  Dillon,  History  of  Indiana,  pp.  201-202; 
Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  164;  Albach,  Western  Annals; 
Butler,  History  of  Kentucky,  p.  153. 

t  Dunn,  Indiana,  p.  164 ;  McMaster,  United 
States,  vol.  i.,  p.  388. 
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May  15, 1788,  the  contract  was  signed 
and  Symmes  immediately  offered  his 
land  for   sale.*     Matthias   Denman 
purchased  a  large  tract,  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Licking,  on  which  now 
stands   the   city   of   Cincinnati,   but 
soon  resold  one  third  to  Bobert  Pat- 
terson, and  one  third  to  John  Filson, 
retaining    the    other    third    himself. 
The  three  then  set  out  for  the  West 
and   prepared   to   lay   out    a    town 
directly  opposite  the  spot  where  the 
Licking  and   Ohio   rivers  meet.     It 
was  agreed  that  they  should  lay  out 
a  town  and  establish  a  ferry  there, 
and  that  **  every  institution,  deter- 
mination and  regulation  concerning 
it  should  be  the  result  of  the  united 
advice  and  concert  of  the  parties.*' f 
Filson  called  the  new  town  Losanti- 
ville,  but  did  not  live  long  enough  to 
see  it  grow,  as  a  few  weeks  later  he 
was  found  to  be  missing  and  was 
probably    scalped    by    the    Indians, 
though  his  actual  fate  still  remains  a 
mystery.     Patterson  did  not  arrive 
at   the  settlement  until  the  last  of 
December,  and  then  the  streets  were 
marked     out    and    the     first    huts 
erected.:]:    Israel  Ludlow,  chief  sur- 
veyor of  the  Miami  Associates,  by 
arrangement  with  Symmes,  Denman 
and  Patterson,  acquired  Filson 's  in- 
terest and  became  the  surveyor  and 
the  principal  agent  in  the  town  affair. 
Denman  returned  to  New  Jersey,  but 
Patterson  and  Ludlow,  with  a  party 


of  12  surveyors  and  assistants,  re- 
turned to  Losantiville,  starting  De- 
cember 24,  1788.  From  the  time  of 
their  arrival  at  their  destination  is 
supposed  to  date  the  founding  of 
Cincinnati.*  The  exact  date  of  the 
settlement,  however,  has  baffled  re- 
search and  it  has  been  noted  as  a 
curious  fact  that  **  the  date  of  the 
settlement  of  Cincinnati  is  unknown, 
though  we  have  the  testimony  of  the 
very  man  who  made  if  f  **  Ludlow 
laid  out  a  village  with  the  present 
Central  Avenue  and  Broadway, 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  apart, 
for  east  and  west  boundaries,  and 
Seventh  Street,  about  as  far  from 
the  river  for  northern,  blazing  the 
street  lines  on  the  trees.  Three  or 
four  log  cabins  were  built  and  the 
flooding  out  of  several  Ohio  Eiver 
town  sites  about  this  time  left  Cin- 
cinnati the  sole  survivor.^*  J  The 
name  of  the  city  was  not  changed 
from  Losantiville  to  Cincinnati  until 
January,  1790,  when  St.  Clair  estab- 
lished Hamilton  County. 

Emigration  to  the  West  now  be- 
came the  rage  and  the  Ohio  Company 
were  remarkably  successful  in  induc- 
ing the  New  Englanders  to  migrate; 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  bitter  com- 
plaints Were  made  by  the  East,  and 


♦  King,  Ohio,  pp.  203-206. 

t  Ihid,  p.  209. 

t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol  1.,  pp.  515-617. 


•King,  Ohio,  pp.  211-212.  See  also  Ford,  His- 
tory of  Cincinnati  and  Hamilton  County  (1880) ; 
Miller,  CincinnatVa  Beginnings  (1880). 

t  Perking,  Annals  of  the  West. 

t  Judson  Harmon,  Cincinnati,  in  Encyclopcsdia 
Americana,  vol.  iv.  See  also  King,  Ohio,  pp.  212- 
218. 
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the  scheme  was  denounced  as  an  at- 
tempt to  drain  the  latter  section  of 
its  best  blood. 

But  a  still  more  serious  loss  threat- 
ened the  whole  country.  The  settlers 
in  the  western  portion  of  North 
Carolina,  now  Tennessee,  and  the 
settlers  in  western  Virginia,  now 
Kentucky,  had  become  discontented 
because  of  the  treatment  accorded 
them  by  the  State  and  National  gov- 
ernments, and  it  was  feared  that  they 
would  quit  the  Confederation,  form  a 
new  republic  and  ally  themselves 
with  Spain.*  Some  of  the  settlers 
believed  that,  by  a  show  of  force,  they 
could  compel  Spain  to  grant  the  free 
use  of  the  Mississippi,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  could  still  continue 
under  the  authority  of  Congress.! 
General  James  Wilkinson,  one  of  the 
most  despicable  characters  in  all  our 
history,  was  one  of  these,  and  the 
weight  of  his  influence  added  popu- 
larity to  the  scheme.  He  determined 
to  open  the  navigation  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, and,  to  test  the  Spanish  temper, 
dispatched  a  cargo  down  the  river 
which  was  seized  at  New  Orleans. 
Miro,  the  governor  of  Louisiana,  was 
informed  that  the  owner  of  the  cargo, 
Wilkinson,  was  very  popular;  that  he 
had  great  influence  over  the  Ken- 
tuckians;  and  that,  if  his  property 
were  confiscated,  he  would  arouse  the 
whole    country    and    descend    upon 


Louisiana  with  several  thousand  of 
the  best  shots  in  the  valley.* 

Wilkinson  then  went  to  New  Or- 
leans, and  by  veiled  threats  confirmed 
the  fears  of  Miro,  who  thereupon  de- 
termined to  bait  Wilkinson  with 
offers  of  free  trade  with  New  Or- 
leans, in  return  for  which  Wilkinson 
was  to  use  his  influence  to  bring  the 
Kentuckians  to  the  side  of  Spain. 
The  two  struck  a  bargain  and  Wil- 
kinson returned  home.f  Upon  his 
arrival  there  he  found  John  Con- 
nolly, the  agent  of  Lord  Dorchester 
(formerly  Sir  Guy  Carleton),  who 
had  come  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  set- 
tlers on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  in 
a  war  with  Spain,  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  possession  of  Louisiana.^ 
Wilkinson  soon  assured  his  guest, 
however,  that  the  Americans  hated 
the  British  and  could  never  be 
brought  to  aid  them  in  any  undertak- 
ing,   and    Connolly    thereupon    de- 


*  Gilmore,  Advance-Guard  of  Western  CivUiza- 
tioity  pp.  135-136. 
t  Phelpfi,  Louisianuy  p.  156. 


*  Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Miasiaaippi,  pp.  441-442; 
McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i*,  pp.  620-621; 
Phelps,  Louisiana,  pp.  156-157;  Gilmore, 
Advance-Ouard  of  Western  Civilisation,  pp.  145- 
162. 

t  Gilmore,  Advance-Ouard  of  Western  CivUiza- 
tion,  pp.  153-15ft;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  vol.  iii.,  p.  125;  Phelps,  Louisiana,  p.  158; 
Ogg,  Opening  of  the  Mississippi,  p.  442. 

tSee  the  letter  of  Arthur  St  Clair  to  John 
Jay  December  13,  1788,  in  W.  H.  Smith,  8t.  Clair 
Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  101.  See  also  Roosevelt,  Win- 
ning of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  p.  129.  It  must  not 
be  forgotton  that  Louisiana  at  that  time  com- 
prised the  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi  fr(»n 
New  Orleans  to  the  present  northern  boundary 
of  the  United  States,  stretching  as  far  west  as 
Wyoming  and  Montana. 
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parted  for  Detroit,  Completely  frus- 
trated in  his  design.*  Wilkinson  was 
now  a  popular  idol,  because  of  his 
success  in  opening  the  river  and 
making  a  market  for  large  quantities 
of  tobacco  and  other  produce  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  sold.f 
He  now  organized  an  expedition  of 
25  flat-boats  laden  with  flour,  bacon, 
tobacco,  butter,  hams  and  ammuni- 
tion, and  early  in  January  set  forth 
with  an  escort  of  150  fighting  men. 
Others  followed  his  example,  and 
dozens  of  flat  boats  filled  with  prod- 
uce were  sent  to  New  Orleans,  de- 
pleting the  stock  in  Kentucky  to  such 
an  extent  that  by  spring  the  cost  of 


food  in  some  localities  had  risen  60 
per  cent.* 

But  the  question  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  by  no  means 
settled,  for  while  Wilkinson  *s  cargoes 
were  treated  considerately,  those  of 
the  other  traders  met  the  same  fate 
to  which  they  had  always  been  sub- 
jected. Miro's  promise  of  protection 
applied  only  to  Wilkinson,  and  not  to 
the  merchandise  of  other  Western- 
ers, and  even  Wilkinson's  preroga- 
tives after  a  while  amounted  to  noth- 
ing. Within  a  year  the  trade  condi- 
tions were  the  same  as  they  had  been 
before  Wilkinson  appeared  on  the 
scene.f 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  IV. 

I.    AN    ORDINANCE    FOR    THE    GOVERNMENT    OP    THE    TERRITORY    OP    THE    UNITED    STATES 

NORTHWEST  OP  THE  RIVER  OHIO. 


Section  1.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  United  States 
in  CongresB  assembled,  That  the  said  territory, 
for  the  purposes  of  temporary  government,  be  one 
district,  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two 
districts,  as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the 
opinion  of  Congress,  make  it  expedient. 

Sec.  2.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  afore* 
said,  That  the  estates  both  of  resident  and  non- 
resident proprietors  in  the  said  territory,  dying 
intestate,  shall  descend  to,  and  be  distributed 
among,  their  children  and  descendants  of  a  de- 
ceased child  or  equal  parte,  the  descendants  of  a 
deceased  child  or  grandchild  to  take  the  share  of 
their  deceased  parent  in  equal  parts  among  them : 
and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or  descend- 
ants, then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in 
equal  degree;  and  among  collaterals,  the  children 
of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  intestate 


•  Phelps,  LouUiana,  p.  163. 
t  Gilmore,  Advance-Ouard  of  Western  Civiliza- 
tion, p.  161. 


shall  have,  in  equal  parts  among  them,  their 
deceased  parent's  share;  and  there  shall,  in  no 
case,  be  a  distinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole 
and  half  blood;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow 
of  the  intestate,  her  third  part  of  the  real  estate 
for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate; 
and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower, 
shall  remain  in  full  force  until  altered  by  the 
legisla'ture  of  the  district.  And  until  the  gover- 
nor and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter 
mentioned,  estates  in  the  said  territory  may  be 
devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed 
and  sealed  by  him  or  her  in  whom  the  estate  may 
be,  (being  of  full  age,)  and  attested  by  three 
witnesses;  and  real  estate  may  be  conveyed  by 


♦  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  622-524. 

t  On  Wilkinson's  operations,  see  also  Gayarr6, 
Eiatory  of  Louisiana,  vol.  iii.,  chap,  v.;  Roose- 
velt, Winning  of  the  West,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  123-152; 
Martin,  History  of  Louisiana,  vol.  il.,  pp.  91-110; 
Wilkinson's  Memoirs, 
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lease  and  release,  or  bargain  sale>  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered  by  the  person,  being  of  full  age, 
in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two 
witnesses,  provided  such  wills  be  duly  proved, 
and  such  conveyances  be  acknowledged,  or  the 
execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded 
within  one  year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts, 
and  registers  shall  be  appointed  for  that  purpose; 
and  personal  property  may  be  transferred  by 
delivery,  saving,  however,  to  the  French  and  Ca- 
nadian inhabitants,  and  other  settlers  of  the  Kas- 
kaskies,  Saint  Vincents,  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
lages, who  have  heretofore  preferred  them- 
selves, citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  customs 
now  in  force  among  them,  relative  to  the  descent 
and  conveyance  of  property. 

Sec.  8.  Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  afore- 
said, That  there  shall  be  appointed,  from  time 
to  time,  by  Congress,  a  governor,  whose  commis- 
sion shall  continue  in  force  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  Congress ;  he  shall 
reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  freehold  estate 
therein  in  one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  in 
the  exercise  of  his  office. 

Sec.  4.  There  shall  be  appointed  from  time  to 
time,  by  Congress,  a  secretary,  whose  commission 
shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years,  unless 
sooner  revoked;  he  shall  reside  in  the  district, 
and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  five  hundred 
acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 
It  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and  preserve  the 
acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  legislature,  and  the 
public  records  of  the  district,  and  the  proceedings 
of  the  governor  in  his  executive  department,  and 
transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings every  six  months  to  the  Secretary  of 
Congress.  There  shall  also  be  appointed  a  court, 
to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to 
form  a  court,  who  shall  have  a  common-law  juris- 
diction, and  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  each 
therein  a  freehold  estate,  in  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices;  and 
their  commissions  shall  continue  in  force  (luring 
good  behavior. 

Sec.  6.  The  governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority 
of  them,  shall  adopt  and  publish  in  the  district 
such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and 
civil,  as  may  be  necessary,  and  best  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  district,  and  report  them  to 
Congress  from  time  to  time,  which  laws  shall  be 
in  force  in  the  district  until  the  organization  of 
the  general  assembly  therein,  unless  disapproved 
of  by  Congress;  but  afterwards  the  legislature 
shall  have  authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall 
think  fit. 


Sec  6.  The  governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  appoint  and 
commission  all  officers  in  the  same  below  the  rank 
of  general  officers;  all  general  officers  shall  be 
appointed  and  commissioned  by  Congress. 

Sec.  7.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  gen- 
eral assembly  the  governor  shall  appoint  such 
magistrates,  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county 
or  township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 
same.  After  the  general  assembly  shall  be  organ- 
ized the  powers  and  duties  of  the  magistrates  and 
other  civil  officers  shall  be  regulated  and  defined 
by  the  said  assembly;  but  all  magistrates  and 
otuer  civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed, 
shall,  during  the  continuance  of  this  temporary 
government,  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  8.  For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  in- 
juries, the  laws  to  be  adopted  or  made  shall  have 
force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  exe- 
cution of  process,  criminal  and  civil,  the  governor 
shall  make  proper  divisions  thereof;  and  he  shall 
proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may 
require,  to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in 
which  the  Indian  titles  shall  have  been  extin- 
guished, into  two  counties  and  townships,  subject, 
however,  to  such  alterations  as  may  thereafter  be 
made  by  the  legislature. 

Sec.  9.  So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand 
free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age,  in  the  district, 
upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  governor,  they 
shall  receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to 
elect  representatives  from  their  counties  or  town- 
ships, to  represent  them  in  the  general  assembly: 
Provided,  That  for  every  five  hundred  free  male 
inhabitants  there  shall  be  one  representative,  and 
so  on,  progressively,  with  the  number  of  free  male 
inhabitants,  shall  the  right  of  representation  in- 
crease, until  the  number  of  representatives  shall 
amount  to  twenty-five;  after  which  the  number 
and  proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  legislature:  Provided,  That  no  person 
be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the 
United  States  three  years,  and  be  a  resident  in  the 
district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  dis- 
trict three  years;  and,  in  either  case,  shall  like- 
wise hold  his  own  right,  in  fee  simple,  two  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  within  the  same:  Provided, 
also.  That  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the 
district,  having  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  States, 
and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like 
freehold  and  two  years'  residence  in  the  district, 
shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  as  an  elector 
of  a  representative. 
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See,  10.  The  repreeentatives  thus  elected  shall 
serve  for  the  term  6t  two  yeare;  and  in  case  of 
the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal  from 
office,  the  governor  shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county 
or  township,  for  which  he  was  a  member,  to  elect 
another  in  his  stead;  to  serve  for  the  residue  of 
the  term. 

6ec.  11.  The  general  assembly,  or  legislature, 
shall  consist  oi  the  governor,  legislative  council, 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  The  legislative 
council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue 
in  office  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed  by 
Congress;  any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum; 
and  the  members  of  the  council  shall  be  nom- 
inated and  appointed  in  the  following  manner, 
to  wit:  As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be 
elected  the  governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and 
place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and  when  met 
they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the 
district,  and  each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  five 
hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their  names  to 
Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and 
commission  to  serve  as  aforesaid;  and  whenever 
a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  council,  by  death 
or  removal  from  office,  the  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  nominate  two  persons,  qualified  as 
aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress,  one  of  whom  Congress  shall 
appoint  and  commission  for  the  residue  of  the 
term;  and  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of 
the  members  of  council,  the  said  house  shall  nom- 
inate ten  persons,  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and 
return  their  names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom 
Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to 
serve  as  member  of  the  council  five  years, 
unless  sooner  removed.  And  the  governor, 
legislative  council,  and  house  of  representa- 
tives shall  have  authority  to  make  laws  in  all 
cases  for  the  good  government  of  the  district, 
not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  in 
this  ordinance  established  and  declared.  And  all 
bills^  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  house, 
and  by  a  majority  in  the  council,  shall  be  referred 
to  the  governor  for  his  assent;  but  no  bill,  or 
legislative  act  whatever,  shall  be  of  any  force 
without  his  assent.  The  governor  shall  have 
power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and  dissolve  the  gen- 
eral assembly  when,  in  his  opinion,  it  shall  be 
expedient. 

Sec.  12.  The  governor,  judges,  legislative  council, 
secretary,  and  other  such  officers  as  Congress  shall 
appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  fidelity,  and  of  office;  the  governor 


before  the  President  of  Congress,  and  all  other 
officers  before  the  governor.  As  soon  as  a  legis- 
lature shall  be  formed  in  the  district,  the  council 
and  house  assembled,  in  one  room,  shall  have 
authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
Congress  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with 
a  right  of  debating,  but  not  of  voting,  during 
this  temporary  government. 

Sec  13.  And  for  extending  the  fundamental 
principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which 
form  the  basis  whereon  these  republics,  their 
laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected;  to  fix  and 
establish  those  principles  as  the  basis  of  all  laws, 
constitutions,  and  governments  which  forever 
hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory; 
to  provide  also,  for  the  establishment  of  States, 
and  permanent  government  therein,  and  for  their 
admission  to  a  share  in  the  Federal  councils  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  at  as 
early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  gen- 
eral interest: 

Sec.  14.  It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared,  by 
the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  following  articles 
shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact,  between 
the  original  States  and  the  people  and  States  in 
the  said  territory,  and  forever  remain  unalterable, 
imlese  by  cimimon  consent,  to  wit: 


AKTICLB    L 
No  person,  demeaning  himself  in  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on 
account  of  his  mode  of  worship,  or  religious  senti- 
ments, in  the  said  territories. 

ARTICLE  II. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  shall  al- 
ways be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  writ  of 
habeus  corpus,  and  of  the  trial  by  jury;  of  a 
proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the 
legislature,  and  of  the  judicial  proceedings  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  common  law.  All  persons 
•hall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offences,  where 
the  proof  shall  be  evident,  or  the  presumption 
great.  All  fines  shall  be  moderate;  and  no  cruel 
or  unjust  punishments  shall  be  inflicted.  No 
man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  liberty  or  property, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the  law  of 
the  land,  and  should  the  public  exigencies  make 
it  necessary,  for  the  common  preservation,  to  take 
any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particu- 
lar services,  full  compensation  shall  be  made 
for  the  same.  And,  in  the  just  preservation  of 
rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and  declared, 
that  no  law  ought  ever  to  be  made  or  to  have 
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fcrce  in  the  said  territory,  that  shall,  in  any  man- 
ner  whatever,  interfere  with  or  affect  private  con- 
tracts, or  engagements,  bona  fide^  and  without 
fraud  previously  formed. 


ARTICLE  III. 
Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  nec- 
essary to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  schools  and  the  means  of  education 
shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good 
faith  shall  always  be  observed  towards  the 
Indians;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never 
be  taken  from  them  without  their  consent;  and 
in  their  property,  rights  and  liberty  they  never 
shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and 
lawful  wars  authorized  by  Congress;  but  laws 
founded  in  justice  and  hiunanity  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  be  made,  for  preventing  wrongs  being 
done  to  them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friend- 
ship with  them. 

ARTICLE    rV. 

The  said  territory,  and  the  States  which  may  be 
formed  therein,  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of 
this  confederacy  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and 
to  such  alterations  therein  as  shall  be  constitu- 
tionally made;  and  to  all  acts  and  ordinances  of 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conform- 
able thereto.  The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the 
said  territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
Federal  debts,  contracted,  or  to  be  contracted, 
and  a  proportional  part  of  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment to  be  apportioned  on  them  by  Congress, 
according  to  the  «ame  common  rule  and  measure 
by  which  apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made 
on  the  other  States;  and  the  taxes  for  paying 
their  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the 
authority  and  direction  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
district,  or  districts,  or  new  States,  as  in  the 
original  States,  within  i^he  time  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.  The 
legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new  States,  shall 
never  interfere  with  the  prinmry  disposal  of  the 
soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  nec- 
essary for  securing  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona 
fide  purchasers.  No  tax  shall  be  imposed  on 
lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed 
higher  than  residents.  The  navigable  waters 
leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  Saint  Lawrence, 
and  the  carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall 
be  common  highways,  and  forever  free,  as  well 


to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  territory  as  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any 
other  States  that  may  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy, without  any  tax,  impost^  or  dul^  there- 
for. 

ARTICLE  V. 
There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  territory 
not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  States; 
and  the  boundaries  of  the  States,  as  so<m  as  Vir- 
ginia shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent 
to  the  same,  shall  become  fixed  and  established 
as  follows,  to  wit:  The  western  State,  in  the 
said  territory,  shall  be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi, 
the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  Rivers;  a  direct  line 
drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincents,  due 
north,  to  the  territorial  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  and  by  the  said  territorial 
line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi 
The  middle  State  shall  be  boimded  by  the  said 
direct  line.  The  Wabash  frcnn  Post  Vincents  to 
the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  a  direct  line  drawn 
due  north  from  the  mouth  of  the  Great 
Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by 
the  said  territorial  line.  The  eastern  State 
shall  be  bounded  by  the  last-mentioned  direct 
line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  ter- 
ritorial line:  Provided,  however,  And  it  is 
further  understood  and  declared,  that  the 
boundaries  of  these  three  States  shall  be  sub- 
ject so  far  to  be  altered,  that,  if  Congress  shall 
hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  author- 
ity to  form  one  or  two  States  in  that  part  of  the 
said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or 
extreme  of  Lake  Michigan.  And  whenever  any 
of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free 
inhabitants  therein,  such  State  shall  be  admitted, 
by  its  delegates,  into  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original 
States,  in  all  respects  whateiT^r;  and  shall  be 
at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and 
State  government:  Provided,  The  constitution 
and  government,  so  to  be  formed,  shall  be  repub- 
lican, and  in  conformity  to  the  principles  con- 
tained in  these  articles,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be 
consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  the  con- 
federacy, such  admission  shall  be  allowed  at  an 
earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less 
number  of  free  inhabitants  in  the  State  than 
sixty  thousand. 

ARTICLE    VI. 
There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary 
servitude  in  the  said  territory,  otherwise  than  in 
the  punishment  of  crimes,  whereof  the  party  shall 
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have  been  duly  convieted:  Provided  alwaye,  That 
any  person  escaping  into  the  same,  from  whonk 
labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed  in  any  one 
of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  law- 
fully reclaimed,  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claim* 
ing  his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 
Be  it  ordained  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  That 


the  resolutions  of  the  23d  of  April,  1784,  relative 
to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void. 
Bone    by    the    United    Statee,    in    Congress 
assembled,  the    13th  day  of  July,   in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of  their  sov- 
ereignty and  independence  the  twelfth. 


n.  LETTERS  OF  DANE  AND  KING  REGARDING  AUTHORSHIPS  OF  ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 


On  the  15th  of  April,  1785,  the  day  after  the 
Grand  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  King  was  a 
member,  had  reported  to  Congress  the  Ordinance 
locating  and  disposing  of  the  public  lands,  which 
became  a  law  on  the  20th  of  May  following: — 
Mr.  King  thus  acknowledges  Mr.  Pickering's 
letter: 

"New  York,  April  16,  1786. 

''The  best  return  in  my  power  to  make  you 
for  your  ingenious  communicationa  on  the  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  Western  Territory,  is  to  in- 
close, for  your  examination,  the  form  of  an  Ordi- 
nance, reported  to  Congress  on  the  subject 
/  likewiae  inclose  you  the  report  on 
a  motion  for  the  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  neu) 
states.  Your  ideas  on  this  subject  are  so  just, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  differ  from)  them.** 

Of  the  report  on  the  exclusion  of  slavery,  here 
mentioned,  no  trace  is  to  be  found.  It  must  re- 
fer, one  would  suppose,  to  the  resolution  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  King  himself,  on  the  16th  of 
March,  and  ocMnmitted  on  that  day;  but  no  al- 
lusion in  the  journal,  nor  any  other  than  thus 
casually  in  Mr.  King's  letter  to  Mr.  Pickering, 
has  been  found. 

But  it  is  certain,  that  Mr.  King  did  not  abate 
of  his  zeal  on  the  subject,  and  when,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1786,  Nathan  Dane  became  one  of  his  col- 
leagues from  Massachusetts,  and  a  new  Ordi- 
nance for  governing  the  Western  Territory  came 
under  the  consideration  of  Congress,  as  has  al- 
ready been  related,  in  September,  1786,  and  in 
varying  shapes,  occupied  its  attention,  at  times, 
through  the  residue  of  that  year,  and  through  the 
year  1787,  until  its  final  adoption,  in  July^  of  the 
last  year,  it  is  on  the  record  of  the  journal,  that 
Mr.  King  took  constant  and  earnest  part  in  its 
discussion.  If,  then,  in  the  Ordinance,  as  finally 
adopted,  shall  be  foimd  embodied  specific  prop- 
ositions made  by  Mr.  King,  and  by  him  only; 
and  if  it  shall  appear,  as  now  I  am  about  to  make 
it  appear,  that  the  authorship  of  the  Ordinance 
was  Mr.  Dane's,  and  not  Mr.  Jefferson's,  as  has 
been  so  long  claimed,  and  recently  with  emphatic 
and  confident  argument  by  Governor  Coles,  for- 
merly of  Illinois;  the  deduction  would  seem  le- 


gitimate and  conclusive,  that  Mr.  Dane,  acting 
with  his  colleague,  had  accepted  and  embodied  his 
suggestions  in  the  Ordinance. 

Let  the  chief  of  these  suggestions  be  briefly 
set  forth:  First,  the  most  important,  is  that  pro- 
hibiting slavery.  Mr.  Jefferson's  proviso  was 
prospective;  that  of  Mr.  King,  immediate;  the 
proviso  of  the  Ordiiiance  of  1787  was  immediate, 
and  in  the  identical  wprds  offered  by  Mr.  King,  16th 
March,  1785,  except  that  his  proviso  reached 
to  all  the  territory  embraced  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
resolutions  of  April,  1784,  while  that  of  the  Ordi- 
nance was  restricted^  necessarily,  perhaps,  to  the 
precise  territory  which  that  Ordinance  was  framed 
to  govern.  In  other  respects,  the  language  is 
identical,  changing  only  the  words,  "shall  have 
been  personally  guilty,"  as  used  by  Mr.  King, 
to  "  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,"  in  the  Ordi- 
nance. Mr.  Dane  nowhere  appears  on  the  record 
to  have  made  any  motion  himself  in  Congress,  on 
the  subject  of  slavery,  and,  therefore,  finding  that 
of  Mr.  King  in  the  journals,  and  having  it  urged 
upon  his  attention,  doubtless,  by  Mc  King  him- 
self, he  adopted  it  as  his  own. 

Article  III.  of  the  fundamental  articles,  thus 
stipulated:  "Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge, 
being  necessary  to  good  government,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  schools,  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, shall  forever  be  encouraged." 

Of  this  there  is  nothing  in  the  Jefferson  resolu- 
tions of  April,  1784,  but  the  extracts  given  from 
Mr.  Pickering's  letters,  and  the  journals  of  Con- 
gress, during  1785-6,  when  the  land  ordinances 
were  imder  discussion,  show  how  perseveringly, 
and  to  a  certain  extent  successfully,  Mr,  King 
labored  to  obtain,  for  the  purposes  of  education 
and  of  religion,  reserved  townships  in  every 
range. 

And  last,  and  hardly  perhaps  second  in  import- 
ance to  the  first  —  the  Proviso  of  Freedom  —  of  a 
kin,  indeed,  with  it,  is  that  proviso,  incalculable 
in  its  value  as  a  bond  of  union;  incalculable  in 
its  value  to  commercial  intercourse,  and  to  good 
neighborhood,  which  stipulates  "  that  the  navigable 
waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  &t. 
Lawrence,  and  the  carrying  places  between   the 
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same  shall  be  conmvon  highways,  and  forever 
free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  terri- 
tory, as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
those  of  any  other  states  that  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or 
duty  therefor." 

This,  in  the  first  instance,  was  due  to  the  far- 
reaching  and  statesmanlike  suggestions  of  Timothy 
Pickering,  and  wae  introduced  into  Congress  by 
the  joint  agency  of  Virginia  and  Massachusetts; 
states  which  then  stood,  as,  during  the  war,  they 
had  stood,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  on  so  many  try- 
ing occasions.  Mr.  Pickering,  in  a  letter  to  Rufus 
King,  of  8th  March,  1785,  discussing  the  Ordi- 
nance then  under  the  consideration  of  Congress, 
for  regulating  the  Western  Territory,  thus  sa- 
gaciously writes: 

"  Water  communications  in  that  country  will 
always  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  the 
inhabitants.  It  seems  very  necessary  to  secure 
the  freedom  of  navigating  these,  to  all  the  inhab- 
itants of  all  the  states.  1  hope  we  shall  have  no 
Scheldts  in  this  country." 

So  wise  a  suggestion  was  not  lost  upon  his  cor- 
respondent, and,  accordingly,  on  the  12th  of 
March,  1786,  while  the  Ordinance  "  for  ascertain- 
ing the  mode  of  locating  and  disposing  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  Western  Territory,  was  un- 
der consideration,  Mr.  Grayson,  of  Virginia,  who, 
as  the  journals  show,  acted  very  frequently  in 
concert  with  Mr.  King,  and  who  separated  from 
his  colleagues,  and  voted  aye  on  Mr.  King's  Anti- 
Slavery  proviso,  on  16th  March,  of  the  same  year, 
less  than  two  months  before,  moved  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  King,  and 
adopted : 

"Resolved,  That  the  navigable  waters  leading 
into  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
carrying  places  between  the  same  be,  and  are 
hereby  declared  to  be,  common  highways,  and  to 
be  forever  free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  said 
Territory,  as  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  any  other  state  that  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederation,  without  any  tax,  duty,  or 
impost  therefor." 

This  resolution  without  the  change  of  a  letter, 
is  embodied  in  the  Ordinance  of  1787;  and  thus 
we  see  that  the  two  important  provisos;  the  one 
against  slavery  extension,  and  the  other  for  the 
inviolable  freedom  to  all  American  citizens,  in  all 
time,  and  exempt  from  all  impost  or  taxation,  of 
the  great  navigable  waters  of  the  Union,  designed 
by  God  Himself  as  the  highway  of  nations,  origi- 
nally proposed  or  promoted  by  Mr.  King;  were 
taken  by  Mr.  Dane  from  the  records  of  Congress, 
and    introduced    into    his    immortal    Ordinance. 


And  now  for  the  conclusive  proof  that  this  Ordi- 
nance was  his — prepared  and  drafted  by  him, 
and  accepted  unanimously  by  Congress,  almost 
without  alteration.  This  proof  ia  in  the  letter  of 
which  the  annexed  is  a  full,  literal,  and  exact 
copy  from  the  original,  in  my  hand«x 

New  Ygbk,  July  16,  1787. 
To  THE  Hon.  Rufus  Kmo,  Esq.,  Philadelphia: 

Deab  Sib: — I  am  obliged  to  you,  for  yours  of 
the  11th  inst.  With  pleasure  I  communicate  to 
you  what  we  are  doing  in  Congress;  not  so  much 
from  a  consciousness,  that  what  we  do  is  well 
done,  ae  from  a  desire  that  you  may  be  acquainted 
with  our  proceedings.  We  have  been  much  en- 
gaged in  business  for  ten  or  twelve  days  past,  for 
a  part  of  which  we  have  had  eight  states.  There 
appears  to  be  a  disposition  to  do  business,  and  the 
arrival  of  R.  H.  Lee  is  of  considerable  import- 
ance. I  think  his  character  serves,  at  least,  in 
some  degree,  to  check  the  effects  of  the  evil  habits, 
and  lax  mode  of  thinking  of  some  of  his  country- 
men. We  have  been  employed  about  several 
objects,  the  principal  of  which  have  been  the 
Government*  inclosed,  and  the  Ohio  purchasse; 
the  former,  you  will  see,  is  completed,  and  the 
latter  will  probably  be  completed  to-morrow. 
We  tried  one  day  to  patch  up  M  .  •  .  'sf 
system  of  W.  government,  started  new  ideas, 
and  committed  the  whole  to  Carrington,  Dane,  R. 
H.  Lee,  Smith  and  Kean.  We  met  several  times, 
and  at  last  agreed  on  some  principles;  at  least 
Lee,  Smith,  and  myself.  We  found  ourselves 
rather  pressed.  The  Ohio  Company  appeared  to 
purchase  a  large  tract  of  the  federal  lands  —  about 
six  or  seven  millions  of  acres  —  and  we  wanted  to 
abolish  the  old  system,  and  get  a  better  one  for 
the  government  of  the  country,  and  we  finally 
foimd  it  necessary  to  adopt  the  best  syst^n  we 
could  get.  All  agreed  finally  to  the  inclosed  plan, 
except  A.  Yates.  He  appeared  in  this  case,  as  in 
most  others,  not  to  understand  the  subject  at  alL 
I  think  the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  sixty 
thousand,  which  are  requisite  for  the  admissicHi 
of  a  new  state  into  the  Confederacy,  is  too  small; 
but,  having  divided  the  whole  Territory  into  three 
states,  this  niunber  appears  to  me  to  be  less  im- 
portant. Each  state,  in  the  common  course  of 
things,  must  become  important,  soon  after  it  shall 
have  that  niunber  of  inhabitants.  The  Eastern 
state  of  the  three,  will  probably  be  the  first,  and 
more  important  than  the  rest,  and  will  no  doubt 

*  (The  Ordinance  of  1787,  adopted  on  13th  July, 
t  These   mitlals   refer,   possibly,   to   the   plan   pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Monroe. 
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be  settled  chiefly  by  Eastern  people;  and  there 
is,  I  think,  full  an  equal  chance  of  its  adopting 
Eastern  politics.  When  I  drew  the  Ordinance 
(which  passed,  a  few  words  excepted,  as  I  origi- 
nally formed  it,)  I  had  no  idea  the  states  would 
agree  to  the  sixth  article,  prohibiting  slavery,  aa 
only  Massachusetts,  of  the  Eastern  States,  was 
present,  and  therefore  omitted  it  in  the  draft; 
but»  finding  the  House  favorably  disposed  on  this 
subject,  after  we  had  completed  the  other  parts,  I 
moved  the  article,  which  was  agreed  to  without 
opposition.  We  are  in  a  fair  way  to  fix  the  terma 
of  our  Ohio  sale,  etc.  We  have  been  upon  it 
three  days  steadily.  The  magnitude  of  the  pur- 
chase makes  us  very  cautious  about  the  terms  of 
it,  and  the  security  necessary  to  insure  the  per- 
formance of  it  We  have  directed  the  Board  to 
examine  and  report  upon  Holkar's  affair. 

Massachusetts  Legislature  was  prorogued  the 
7th  instant,  having  continued  the  Tender  Act,  as  it 
is  called,  to  January,  17S8,  and  having  passed  no 
other  act  of  importance,  except  what,  I  presume, 
you  have  seen  respecting  the  raising  of  troops, 
and  the  power  of  the  governor,  to  pursue  the 
rebels,  etc.*  You  ask  me  how  I  like  my  new  col- 
leagues. Sedgewick,  you  know,  we  all  esteem; 
but  I  fear  he  will  not  make  his  attendance  an  ob- 
ject. Thatcher,  I  am  quite  unacquainted  with.  I 
do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Otis,  at  this  period  of 
life,  and  under  his  misfortunes,  will  enter  with 
vigor  into  federal  politics.  I  wish  his  accounts 
with  the  Union  had  been  settled,  etc. 

Nothing  more  worth  particular  notice. 
Your  affectionate  friend, 

N.  Dane. 

Hon.  R.  Kino. 

P.  S.  States  present:  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Brother 
Holten  is  rather  an  invalid ;  is  not  able  to  take  an 
active  part  in  business;  but  I  think  supports 
pretty  good  Eastern  politics. 

This  letter,  now  for  the  first  time  made  public, 
was  written,  it  will  be  seen,  three  days  only  after 
the  passing  of  the  famous  Ordinance,  before  there 
was  any  controversy  about  it,  and  without  con- 
sciousness, so  far  as  the  modest  tenor  of  the  whole 
letter  can  witness,  of  the  priceless  value  of  the  Act 
thus  perfected.  The  course  of  the  preparation, 
discussion,  and  final  adoption  of  the  Ordinance,  is 


*  Refers  to  Sbays's  rebellion. 


related  with  entire  simplicity.  No  doubt,  there- 
fore, can  now  be  entertained,  that  Mr.  Dane  did 
frame  the  Ordinance  throughout;  that  it  was  he 
who  directed  the  mode  of  presenting  it  to  the 
House,  and  carrying  it  through  all  its  stages. 

Mr.  Carrington,  of  Virginia,  named  first  on  the 
Committee,  and,  therefore,  by  usage,  its  chairman, 
did  not,  as  appears  by  this  letter,  agree  with  the 
majority  of  the  Committee,  and,  therefore,  prob- 
ably declined  to  report  the  Ordinance,  devolving 
that  duty  on  Mr.  Dane,  who  stood  next  on  the 
list,  and  who  was  In  the  majority.  This  explains, 
what  heretofore  has  not  been  understood,  how 
Mr.  Dane,  the  second  on  the  Committee,  came  to 
be  its  reporter;  and  the  almost  literal  accuracy 
is  hereby  established  of  the  account  given  by 
Daniel  Webster,  in  his  Oration  against  Hayne,  on 
the  Foot  resolutions,  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
in  1830,  that  this  Ordinance  "was  drawn  by 
Nathan  Dane,  and  adopted  by  Congress,  without 
the  slightest  alteration."  "A  few  worda  ex- 
cepted," saye  Mr.  Dane,  ''and  the  Ordinance 
passed  as  I  originally  formed  it." 

Having  thus  established  the  conclusiveness  of 
the  claim  of  authorship  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
for  Nathan  Dane,  and  shown  that  to  Rufus  King, 
and  indirectly  to  Timothy  Pickering,  belongs  the 
euggestion  of  the  provisos  contained  in  it  against 
slavery,  and  for  aids  to  religion  and  knowledge, 
and  for  assuring  forever  the  common  use,  with- 
out charge,  of  the  great  national  highways  of  the 
Mississippi,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  their  tribu- 
taries, and  their  carrying  places,  to  all  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  and  having,  at  the  same 
time,  by  spreading  in  exienao  before  the  readers 
of  this  chapter,  both  the  resolution  of  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son, of  April,  1784,  and  the  Ordinance  of  1787, 
put  it  within  their  reach,  to  compare  these  instru- 
ments, and  thus  ascertain  how  much  of  one  is  bor- 
rowed from,  or  is  suggested  by  the  other;  it  may 
be  said,  in  conclusion,  that  in  endeavoring  to  as- 
sign to  each  of  the  prominent  actors  in  this  great 
scene  his  due  merit  and  responsibility,  no  desire 
has  been  felt  nor,  it  is  hoped,  manifested,  even  un- 
consciously, of  magnifying  any  one  at  the  expense 
of  others.  Enough  of  enduring  reputation  for 
each  and  all,  must  forever  honor  the  names  of 
Dane,  and  Jefferson,  and  Pickering,  and  King,  for 
the  part  taken  by  each  in  the  long,  laborious,  and 
eventful  struggle,  which  had  so  glorious  a  con- 
summation in  the  Ordinance,  consecrating  forever, 
by  one  imprescriptible  and-  unchangeable  muni- 
ment, the  very  heart  of  our  land  to  Freedom, 
Knowledge  and  Union. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1783-1787. 

THE  WEAKNESS  OF  THE   CONFEDERATION* 

The  powers  of  Congress  —  Its  recommendations  treated  with  contempt  —  Small  attendance  of  members  — 
Washington's  interest  —  Suggestions  for  amending  Articles  of  Confederation  —  Boundary  dilute  between 
Virginia  and  Maryland  —  The  Alexandria  convention  —  The  Annapolis  convention  —  Federal  Convention 
suggested  —  Delegates  appointed  by^various  States  —  The  resolution  of  Congress  for  a  convention — Shays' 
Rebellion  hastens  action.  Appendix  to  Chapter  V. —  I.  Hannis  Taylor  on  Peletiah  Webster's  Plan  of 
Government.  11.  Webster's  Diaaertation  an  ^  PolUieal  Union  and  CoMtUution  of  the  TkirUen  UnUedSUOte 
of  North  America, 


Such  in  brief  and  in  general  were 
the  conditions  when  America  became 
independent  of  the  mother  country. 
Washington  and  the  other  statesmen 
of  the  period,  however,  were  anx- 
iously looking  forward  into  the  fu- 
ture, and  many  a  dark  foreboding 
filled  their  minds.  They  regarded 
the  unhappy  state  of  affairs  as  of 
the  greatest  concern  to  the  entire 
country,*  for  at  the  time  there 
was  practically  no  government,  and 
what  little  survived  was  totally  in- 
efficient. Nationality  was  practically 
unknown;  disputes  between  the 
States  and  jealousies  between  the 
members  of  Congress  were  prevalent. 
Jefferson  says:  **  Our  body  was  lit- 
tle numerous,  but  very  contentious. 
Day  after  day  was  wasted  on  the 
most  unimportant  questions.*' t  The 
small   States  were  very  suspicious 


•See  Washington's  letters  of  March  81,  1783, 
to  Hamilton,  Washington's  Writings,  vol.  viii.,  p. 
409  (Sparks*  ed.),  April  6,  1783,  to  LaFayette, 
ihid,  p.  411,  his  address  to  the  States  June  5, 
1783.  ibid,  p.  439. 

t  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol.  i.,  p. 
81. 


and  jealous  of  the  power  of  the 
larger  States,  while  on  the  other 
hand  the  larger  States  were  not  dis- 
posed to  allow  the  small  States  any 
advantages  which  might  accrue  be- 
cause of  proximity  to  and  commercial 
relations  with  them.  The  jealousies 
between  the  large  and  small  States 
were  not  calculated  to  arouse  any 
feeling  of  nationality  in  the  country, 
for  the  larger  States  had  no  desire 
to  witness  a  condition  of  affairs 
where  the  small  States  would  have 
the  same  influence  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  as  they  themselves.*  It 
had  become  a  question  whether  there 
was  to  be  any  country  at  all;  whether 
the  colonies  were  to  be  one  nation 
or  thirteen  separate  municipalities; 

*  In  the  early  days  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention, however,  Madisim  said  that  "the  States 
were  divided  into  different  interests,  not  by  their 
difference  of  size,  but  by  other  circumstances ;  the 
most  material  of  which  resulted  partly  from 
climate,  but  principally  from  the  effects  of  their 
having  or  not  having  slaves.  These  two  causes 
concurred  in  forming  the  great  division  of 
interests  in  the  United  States.  It  did  not  lie  be> 
tween  the  large  and  small  States.  It  lay  between 
the  Northern  and  Southern." —  Gay,  Life  of  Madi- 
son, p.  79. 
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whether  there  was  to  be  union,  effi- 
ciency, and  energy  at  home,  which  in 
turn  would  bring  respect  and  confi- 
dence abroad,*  and  whether  there  was 
to  be  a  national  government,  a  na- 
tional character,  and  national  integ- 
rity and  honor.  John  Quincy 
Adams  says: 

"A  Confederation  is  not  a  country.  There  is  no 
ntagnet  of  attraction  in  any  league  of  Sovereign 
and  Independent  States  which  causes  the  heart- 
strings of  the  individual  man  to  vibrate  in  unison 
with  those  of  his  neighbor.  Confederates  are  not 
Countrymen,  as  the  tie  of  afi&nity  by  convention 
can  never  be  so  close  as  the  tie  of  kindred  by 
blood.  The  Confederation  of  the  North  American 
States  was  an  experiment  of  inestimable  value, 
even  by  its  failure.  It  taught  our  fathers  the 
lesson,  that  they  had  more,  infinitely  more  to  do 
than  merely  achieve  their  Independence  by  war. 
That  they  must  form  their  social  compact  upon 
principles  never  before  attempted  upon  earth, 
•  •  •  The  Confederation  was  perhaps  as  closely 
knit  together  as  it  was  possible  that  such  a  form 
of  polity  could  be  grappled;  but  it  was  matured 
by  the  State  Legislatures  without  consultation 
with  the  People,  and  the  jealousy  of  sectional  col- 
lisions, and  the  distrust  of  all  delegation  of  power, 
stamped  every  feature  of  the  work  with  ineffi- 
ciency.** t 

This  state  of  affairs  was  to  a  great 
extent  due  to  the  fact  that  while  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  professed 
to  be  articles  of  perpetual  union, 
Congress  had  no  power  to  effect  or 
maintain  the  union.  Exclusive  power 
was  given  to  Congress  for  certain 
purposes,  but  that  body  possessed  no 
ability  to  execute  any  of  these 
powers.    **  They  may  make  and  con- 


*  Kegarding  this  aspect  of  the  matter  see  John 
Adame'  letter  of  May  8,  1786,  to  Secretary  Jay, 
in  his  Works,  vol.  viii.,  pp.  242-246. 

t  Lives  of  James  Madison  and  James  Monroe, 
pp.  19-20. 


dude  treaties,  but  can  only  recom- 
mend the  observance  of  them.  They 
may  appoint  ambassadors,  but  can- 
not even  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
tables;  they  may  borrow  money  in 
their  own  name,  on  the  faith  of  the 
Union,  but  cannot  pay  a  dollar.  They 
may  coin  money ;  but  they  cannot  pur- 
chase an  ounce  of  bullion.  They  may 
make  war,  and  determine  what  num- 
ber of  troops  are  necessary,  but  can- 
not raise  a  single  soldier.  In  short, 
they  may  declare  every  thing,  but  do 
nothing.*  Justice  Story,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries  on  the  Constitution  of  tUe 
United  States,  points  out  the  inher- 
ent defects  of  the  Confederation  in 
all  those  particulars  which  had  refer- 
ence to  its  answering  the  design  and 
necessities  of  a  national  govem- 
ment,t  and  Curtis  in  his  Constitu- 
tional History, X  also  sets  forth  both 
the  advantages  and  defects  of  the 
Confederation.  Undoubtedly  much 
had  been  accomplished.  Nationality 
had  been  given  an  impulse,  and  good 
work  had  been  done  in  obtaining  the 
cession  of  lands  by  the  States  to  the 
general  government,  but  Congress 
possessed  no  authority  to  compel 
obedience.il     It  had  been  totally  in- 

•  Story,  Commentaries  on  the  Constitution,  vol. 
i,  p.  17'5.  See  also  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp.  245- 
246;  Schouler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  17;  Mc- 
Laughlin, The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution, 
p.  47  et  seq,;  Fiske,  Critical  Period  of  American 
History,  p.  90  et  seq.  See  also  Jay's  Works,  vol. 
iii.,  p  294;  Ford's  ed.  of  Jefferson's  Writings,  vol. 
i,  pp.  108,  114. 

tVol.  i.,  p.  174  et  seq.  (5th  ed.  1891). 

t  Vol.  i.,  p.  221  et  seq, 

II  Writing  to  Monroe  August  7,  1785,  Madison 
said:   **  I  conceive  it  to  be  of  great  importance 
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efficient  in  securing  the  means  of 
feeding,  clothing  and  paying  the 
army,  and  at  the  end  of  the  war  was 
without  any  means  of  meeting  its 
obligations  either  at  home  or  abroad* 
It  had  been  compelled  to  resort  to  ex- 
pedients which  were  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  economy,  integrity  and 
strict  adherence  to  public  faith  and 
honor,  and  in  whatever  it  did  it  was 
compelled  to  wait  upon  the  ofttimes 
tardy  assent  of  thirteen  distinct 
legislative  bodies.  Efforts  had  been 
made  to  secure  larger  powers  for  the 
general  government,  but  these  efforts 
resulted  in  miserable  failure.  State 
interests  predominated  and  clashed 
and  jealousies  prevailed,  with  the 
only  possible  result^  that,  being  with- 
out resources  and  without  power,  the 
Confederation  was  fast  expiring  of 
its  own  debility.  Indeed,  as  Madison 
says,  **  the  present  system  neither 
has  nor  deserves  advocates;  and  if 
some  very  strong  props  are  not  ap- 
plied, will  quickly  tumble  to  the 
ground.  No  money  is  paid  into  the 
public  Treasury;  no  respect  is  paid  to 


that  the  defects  of  the  federal  syetem  shoiild  be 
amended,  not  only  because  such  amendments  will 
make  it  better  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
it  was  instituted,  but  because  I  apprehend 
danger  to  its  very  existence  from  a  continuance 
of  defects  which  expose  a  part,  if  not  the  whole, 
of  the  empire  to  severe  distress.  The  suffering 
part,  even  when  the  minor  part,  cannot  long  re- 
spect a  Government  which  is  too  feeble  to  protect 
their  interests;  but  when  the  suffering  part  comes 
to  be  the  major  part,  and  they  despair  of  seeing 
a  protecting  energy  given  to  the  General  Govern- 
ment, from  what  motives  is  their  allegiance  to 
be  any  longer  expected?'* — Madison's  Works 
(Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  171. 


the  federal  authority.  Not  a  single 
State  complies  with  the  requisitions; 
several  pass  them  over  in  silence, 
and  some  positively  reject  them.  The 
payments,  ever  since  the  peace,  have 
been  decreasing,  and  of  late  fall 
short  even  of  the  pittance  necessary 
for  the  civil  list  of  the  Confederacy. 
It  is  not  possible  that  a  government 
can  last  long  under  these  circum- 
stances.** * 

The  recommendations  of  Congress 
were  treated  with  open  contempt,f 
which  could  not  but  be  expected 
under  the  existing  political  condi- 
tions. Each  of  the  States  retained 
the  rights  of  sovereignty  and  claimed 
for  itself  the  power  to  coin  money, 
levy  taxes,  impose  duties  and  raise 
armies ;  in  fact  Congress  was  treated 
as  though  it  were  a  foreign  body, 
every  act  being  scrutinized  with  the 
most  censorious  care.     One  of  the 


•Letter  to  Edmund  Pendleton,  February  24, 
1787,  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i., 
p.  279. 

t  See  letter  from  Mann  Page  to  Richard  Henry 
Lee  dated  December  14,  1784,  quoted  in  Conway, 
Edmund  Randolph,  p.  61.  Writing  to  Randolph, 
HB4ison  says:  "Our  situation  is  becoming  every 
day  more  and  more  critical.  Ko  money  comes 
into  the  federal  treasury;  no  respect  is  paid  to 
the  federal  authority;  and  people  of  reflection 
unanimously  agree  that  the  existing  Confederacy 
is  tottering  to  its  foundation.  Many  individuals 
of  weight,  particularly  in  the  eastern  district,  are 
suspected  of  leaning  toward  monarchy.  Other 
individuals  predict  a  partition  of  the  States  into 
two  or  more  confederacies.  It  is  pretty  certain 
that  if  some  radical  amendment  of  the  single  one 
cannot  be  devised  and  introduced,  one  or  the 
other  of  these  revolutions,  the  latter,  no  doubt, 
will  take  place.*'r— Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  77. 
Bee  also  his  letter  to  Jefferson,  May  12,  1786,  In 
Madison's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  233. 
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causes  of  this  was  the  system  of  rep- 
resentation, which  was  bad  from  the 
beginning.  Regardless  of  popula- 
tion, each  State  was  allowed  to  send 
to  Congress  not  more  than  seven  nor 
less  than  two  delegates,  so  that  Vir- 
ginia, with  her  700,000  inhabitants, 
had  no  more  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  nation  than  little  Rhode  Island 
with  only  one-tenth  as  many  inhabit- 
ants.* The  States  were  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  their  representatives  but 
as  the  State  finances  were  not  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  there  were  sel- 
dom more  than  two  delegates  from 
any  one  State  present  at  the  sessions 
of  Congress,  while  at  times  some  of 
the  States  were  entirely  unrepre- 
sented. Often  during  the  war,  when 
Congress  should  have  had  ninety-one 
members,  hardly  twenty-five  were 
present,  and  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion Congress  was  compelled  to  ad- 
journ for  several  consecutive  days, 
because  there  was  no  quorum,  t  Even 
when  Washington  presented  his  res- 
ignation there  were  but  twenty  dele- 
gates present,  representing  seven 
States,  while  only  twenty-three  mem- 
bers from  eleven  States  were  present 
to  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty.  The  national  body  therefore 
became  the  subject  for  taunts  and 
jeers  on  the  part  of  many  of  the 
populace.  But  others  were -working 
to  gain  for  it  good  will  and  support, 
laying  bare  the  folly  of  expecting  a 
body  without  power  to  enforce  laws, 

•  Schonler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  18. 
t  McMaster,  United  States,  voL  i.,  pp.  131-136. 
Vol.  m— 27 


and  also  showing  that  the  States  were 
withholding  from  Congress  the  very 
power  they  wished  that  body  to  ex- 
ert, and  because  of  the  failure  to  do 
which  they  were  so  loudly  complain- 
ing. When  the  recommendations  of 
Congress  were  in  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  the  State  Legislatures, 
they  were  adopted,  but  if  a  sacrifice 
were  demanded  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  coimtry,  they  were  disregarded 
or  openly  despised  as  an  usurpation 
of  State  rights.  Patriotism  meant 
loyalty  to  the  interest  of  the  indi- 
vidual State,  and  there  were  few  at 
that  time  who  could  rise  above  such 
interests. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams, 
Madison,  Hamilton,  Jay  and  others  of 
their  stamp  were  unfortunately  at 
this  time  either  busy  with  private 
affairs,  abroad  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  Confederation,  or  over- 
whelmed with  State  and  local  poli- 
tics.* After  his  retirement  from  the 
army,  Washington  had  gone  to  his 
farm  where  he  engaged  in  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining an  extensive  and  important 
correspondence  regarding  public  af- 
fairs.f  His  letters  manifest  a  deep 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
and  indicate  how  earnestly  he  entered 
into  a  consideration  of  what  seemed 
to  be  the  best  way  in  which  peace  and 
prosperity  could  be  attained  and  se- 
cured. In  the  latter  part  of  1784  he 
made  a  long  tour  through  the  western 

•  Schoukr,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  82. 

t  See  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  876  e$  S9f. 
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country,  and  upon  his  return  strongly- 
urged  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
open  up  better  means  of  communica- 
tion and  intercourse  with  the  Western 
States.*  After  his  resignation,  sev- 
eral efforts  had  been  made  in  Penn- 
sylvaniaf  and  in  Virginia  to  induce 
Washington  to  accept  remuneration 
for  his  services  during  the  war,  but  he 
opposed  every  advance  of  this  nature. 
He  was  more  concerned  with  pro- 
moting the  general  interests  of  the 
country  as  a  whole,  rather  than  his 
own  personal  affairs.  In  this  respect 
he  was  much  concerned  with  the  need 
of  a  speedy  and  eflBcient  remedy  for 
the  defects  of  the  government  as  his 
letters  at  this  period  demonstrate. 
Writing  to  James  Warren,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, in  October,  1785,  he  says : 

"The  Confederation  appears  to  me  to  be  little 
more  than  a  shadow  without  the  substance,  and 
Congress  a  nugatory  body,  their  ordinances  being 
little  attended  to.  To  me  it  is  a  solecism  in 
politics;  indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary things  in  nature,  that  we  should  confeder- 
ate as  a  nation,  and  yet  be  afraid  to  give  the 
rulers  of  that  nation,  who  are  the  creatures  of 
our  own  making,  appointed  for  a  limited  and  a 
short  duration,  and  who  are  amenable  for  every 
action,  recallable  at  any  moment,  and  subject 
to  all  the  evils  which  they  may  be  instrumental 
in  producing,  sufficient  powers  to  order  and  direct 
the  affairs  of  the  same.  By  such  policy,  the 
wheels  of  the  government  are  dogged,  and  our 
brightest  prospects,  and  that  high  expectation, 
which  was  entertained  of  us,  by  a  wondering 
world,  are  turned  into  astonishment;  and  from 
the  high  ground  on  which  we  stood,  we  are  de- 
scending into  the  vale  of  confusion  and  darkness. 


•  See  his  letter  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  in 
Sparks,  pp.  379-381.  See  also  Fiske,  Criiioal 
Period,  pp.  211-218. 

tThe  instructions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
to  the  delegates  in  Congress  from  that  State  are 
given  in  Sparks,  pp.  37^376. 


That  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  become  one  of 
the  most  respectable  nations  upon  earth,  admits, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would 
but  pursue  a  wise,  just,  and  liberal  policy  towards 
one  another,  and  would  keep  good  faith  with  the 
rest  of  the  world.  That  our  resources  are  ample, 
and  increasing,  none  can  deny;  but  while  they 
are  grudgingly  applied^  or  not  applied  at  all,  we 
give  a  vital  stab  to  public  faith,  and  wiU  sink 
in  the  eyes  of  Euro^  into  contempt."  * 

In  a  letter  to  John  Jay,  he  writes  as 
follows : 

"  Your  sentiments,  that  our  affairs  are  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  crisis,  accord  with  my  own.  What 
the  event  will  be,  is  also  beyond  the  reach  of  my 
foresight.  We  have  errors  to  correct;  we  have 
probably  had  too  good  an  opinion  of  human 
nature,  in  forming  our  Confederation.  Experience 
has  taught  us,  that  men  will  not  adopt  and  carry 
into  execution,  measures  the  best  calculated  for 
their  own  good,  without  the  intervention  of 
coercive  power.  I  do  not  conceive  we  can  subsist 
long  as  a  nation,  without  lodging  somewhere  a 
power  which  will  pervade  the  whole  Union  in  as 
energetic  a  manner,  as  the  authority  of  the  state 
governments  extends  over  the  several  states.  To 
be  fearful  of  investing  Congress,  constituted  as 
that  body  is,  with  ample  authorities  for  national 
purposes,  appears  to  me  the  very  climax  of  popu- 
lar absurdity  and  madness.  Could  Congress 
exert  them  for  the  detriment  of  the  people,  with- 
out injuring  themselves  in  an  equal  or  greater 
proportion?  Are  not  their  interests  inseparably 
connected  with  those  of  their  constituents?  By 
the  rotation  of  appointment,  must  they  not  mingle 
frequently  with  the  mass  of  citizens?  Is  it  not 
rather  to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were  possessed 
of  the  powers  before  described,  that  the  individual 
members  would  be  induced  to  use  them  on  many 
occasions,  very  timidly  and  inefficaciously,  for 
fear  of  losing  their  popularity  and  future  eleo- 
tion?  We  must  take  human  nature  as  we  find  it; 
perfection  falls  not  to  the  share  of  mortals.  Many 
are  of  opinion,  that  Congress  have  too  frequently 
made  use  of  the  suppliant  humble  tone  of  requisi- 
tion, in  applications  to  the  states,  when  they  had 
a  right  to  assert  their  imperial  dignity,  and  com- 
mand obedience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  requisitions 
are  a  perfect  nullity,  where  thirteen  sovereign, 
independent,  dis-umtod  states,  are  in  the  habit  of 
discussing,  and  refusing,  or  complying  with  them, 

♦Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings,  voL 
ix.,  p.  139. 
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at  their  option.  KequiBitions  are  actually  Httle 
better  than  a  jest  and  a  by-word  throughout  the 
land.  If  you  tell  the  legislatures,  they  have  vio- 
lated the  treaiy  of  peace,  and  invaded  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in  your 
face. 

**  What,  then,  is  to  be  doneT  Things  cannot  go 
on  in  the  same  train  forever.  It  is  much  to  be 
feared,  as  you  observe,  that  the  better  kind  of 
people,  being  disgusted  with  these  circumstances, 
will  have  their  minds  prepared  for  any  revolution 
whatever.  We  are  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme 
into  another.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  dis- 
astrous contingencies,  would  be  the  part  of 
wisdom  and  patriotism. 

"What  astonishing  changea  are  a  few  years 
capable  of  producing  I  I  am  told  that  eleven 
respectable  characters  speak  of  a  monarchial  form 
of  government,  without  horror.  From  thinking, 
proceeds  speaking;  thence  to  acting,  is  often  but 
a  single  step.  But  how  irrevocable  and  tremen- 
dous! What  a  triumph  for  our  enemies  to  verify 
their  predictions!  What  a  triumph  for  the  ad- 
vocates of  despotism,  to  find  that  we  are  in- 
capable of  governing  ourselves,  and  that  systems 
founded  on  the  basis  of  equal  liberty,  are  merely 
ideal  and  fallacious!  Would  to  God,. that  wise 
measures  may  be  taken  in  time,  to  avert  the  con- 
sequences we  have  but  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend. 

"  Bet  i  red  as  I  am  from  the  world,  I  frankly 
acknowledge,  I  cannot  feel  myself  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator.  Yet  having  happily  assisted  in 
bringing  the  ship  into  port,  and  having  been  fairly 
discharged,  it  is  not  my  business  to  embark 
again  on  a  sea  of  troubles.  Nor  could  it  be  ex- 
pected, that  my  sentiments  and  opinions  would 
have  much  weight  on  the  minds  of  my  country- 
men. They  have  been  neglected,  though  given  as 
a  last  legacy,  in  the  most  solemn  manner.  I  had 
then,  perhaps,  some  claims  to  public  attentions. 
I  consider  myself  as  having  none  at  present."  * 

Meanwhile,  there  seemed  to  be  no 
way  of  escape  from  the  impending 


•  See  Sparks,  Life  of  Waahinffton,  pp.  393-394  5 
Irving,  Life  of  WMhingion,  vol.  iv.,  pp.  520-622. 
Writing  to  John  Adams,  November  14,  1786, 
Samuel  Osgood  says:  ''The  British  party  is  and 
will  be  great ;  the  French  party  also ;  the  genuine 
Americans,  few;  the  speculators  numerous,  who 
care  not  what  the  government  is,  so  that  they 
can  speculate  upon,  and  spunge  it." — John  Adams, 
Works,  voL  viii.,  pp.  420-42L 


ruin.  According  to  Marshall,  two 
great  parties  had  been  formed  in 
every  State,  pursuiiig  distinct  objects 
with  systematic  arrangement.  **  The 
one  struggled  for  the  exact  observ- 
ance of  public  and  private  tracts. 
Those  who  composed  it,  were  the  uni- 
form friends  of  the  regular  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  of  a  vigorous 
course  of  taxation,  which  would 
enable  the  state  to  comply  with  its 
engagements.  By  a  natural  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  they  were  also  in  favor 
of  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  federal 
government,  and  of  enabling  it  to 
protect  the  dignity  and  the  character 
of  the  nation  abroad,  and  its  interests 
at  home.  The  other  party  n[xarked  out 
for  themselves  a  more  indulgent 
course.  They  were  uniformly  in 
favor  of  relaxing  the  administration 
of  justice,  of  affording  facilities  for 
the  payment  of  debts,  or  of  suspend- 
ing their  collection,  and  of  remitting 
taxes.  The  same  course  of  opinion 
led  them  to  resist  every  attempt  to 
transfer  from  their  own  hands  into 
those  of  Congress,  powers  which 
others  deemed  essential  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  Union.  Wherever  this 
party  was  predominant,  the  emission 
of  paper  money,  the  delay  of  legal 
proceedings,  and  the  suspension  of 
taxes,  were  the  fruits  of  their  rule. 
Even  where  they  failed  to  carry  their 
measures,  their  strength  was  such  as 
to  encourage  the  hope  of  succeeding 
in  a  future  attempt.  Throughout  the 
Union,  the  contest  between  these 
parties  was  annually  revived,  and  the 
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puBlic  mind  was  perpetually  agitated 
with  hopes  and  fears  on  subjects 
which  affected  essentially  the  for- 
tunes of  a  considerable  portion  of 
society.  This  instability  in  princi- 
ples, which  ought  to  be  rendered  im- 
mutable, produced  a  long  train  of  ills ; 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  among 
the  operating  causes  of  those  pecuni- 
ary embarrassments  which  influenced 
the  legislation  of  almost  every  state. 
The  wise  and  thinking  part  of  the 
community,  who  could  trace  evils  to 
their  source,  labored  unceasingly  to 
inculcate  opinions  favorable  to  the 
incorporation  of  some  principles  into 
the  political  system,  which  might  cor- 
rect its  obvious  vices,  without  en- 
dangering its  free  spirit.'* 

Others  beside  Washington  were 
dissatisfied  and  disappointed.  On 
September  3, 1780,  before  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  had  been  adopted  by 
all  the  States,  Hamilton  had  written 
to  James  Duane,  pointing  out  the 
defects  of  the  Confederation,  and  in- 
dicating the  necessary  modifications. 
He  said  that  unless  Congress  should 
assume  the  dictatorial  power  which 
belonged  to  it,  a  general  convention 
should  be  called  at  once.*  Two  years 
later  he  began  the  publication  in  the 
newspapers  of  a  series  of  articles, 
in  which  he  lay  bare  the  frailties  of 
the  existing  system  and  urged  that 
Congress  be  empowered  to  levy  taxes 


and  regulate  commerce.  He  said  that 
there  was  something  **  diminutive 
and  contemptible  in  the  prospect  of  a 
number  of  petty  states,  with  the  ap- 
pearance only  of  union,  jarring,  jeal- 
ous and  perverse,  without  any  de- 
termined direction,  fluctuating  and 
unhappy  at  home,  weak  and  insig- 
nificant by  their  dissensions  in  the 
eyes  of  other  nations."* 

*'As  early  as  1781  Pelatiah  Web- 
ster was  the  first  to  propose  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  in  one 
of  his  financial  essays  published  at 
Philadelphia  in  May  of  that  year, 
the  calling  of  a  '  Continental  Conven- 
tion *  for  the  making  of  a  new  Con- 
stitution.f  In  bearing  testimony 
to  that  fact,  Madison  said  that  Pel- 
atiah Webster,  *  after  discussing  the 
fiscal  system  of  the  United  States, 
and  suggesting,  among  other  reme- 
dial provisions,  one  including  a  na- 
tional bank,  remarks,  that  ''  the  au- 
thority of  Congress  is  very  inade- 
quate to  the  performance  of  their 
duties;  and  this  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  their  calling  a  Continental 
Convention  for  the  express  purpose 
of  ascertaining,  defining,  enlarging, 
and  limiting  the  duties  and  powers  of 
their  Constitution/'  *  %  Two  years 
after  he  had  thus  sounded  the  tocsin 


•  Hamilton'B  ed.  of  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p. 
150  et  aeq,;  Lodge's  ed.,  vol.  i.,  p.  203.  See  also 
Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol,  i.,  pp.  138, 
note,  236-239,  notes. 


♦  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  ii.,  p.  201. 

tThe  fact  that  "Alexander  Hamilton  made  the 
same  suggestion  in  a  private  letter  to  James 
Duane,  September  3,  1780,"  is  of  no  importance. 
It  was  not  a  public  act,  not  even  a  public  declara- 
tion. See  Graillard  Hunt,  Life  of  James  Madison, 
p.  108. 

t  The  Madison  Papers  (1841),  vol.  ii.,  pp.  706-7. 
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for  the  States  to  assemble,  he 
made  the  invention  and  published  to 
the  world,  in  detail,  the  plan  upon 
which  the  Constitution  was  to  be 
formed.  While  the  historian  Ban- 
croft* failed  to  appreciate  the  stu- 
pendous importance  of  his  work,  he 
frankly  admits  that  he  actually  per- 
formed it  when  he  says:  **  The  pub- 
lic mind  was  ripening  for  a  transi- 
tion from  a  confederation  to  a  real 
government.  Just  at  this  time  Pela- 
tiah  Webster,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, in  a  dissertation  published  at 
Philadelphia,  proposed  for  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States  a  Con- 
gress  of  two  houses  which  should 
have  ample  authority  for  making 
laws  ''  of  general  necessity  and  util- 
ity,^' and  enforcing  them  as  well  on 
individuals  as  on  States.  He  further 
suggested  not  only  heads  of  executive 
departments,  but  judges  of  law  and 
chancery.  The  tract  awakened  so 
much  attention  that  it  was  reprinted 
in    Hartford,    and    called    forth    a 

reply.^^^t 

Madison  had  also  been  working  in 
Congress  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
the  articles.  In  March,  1781,  he 
brought  in  a  report  from  a  com- 
mittee, in  which  it  was  stated  that 
inasmuch  as  the  States  had  ratified 
the  articles.  Congress  was  vested  with 


•  History  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  vol.  i.,  p.  8e. 

t  Quoted     from     Hannis     Taylor's     Memorial, 

.Senate  Doc,  461,  60th  Congress,  lat  session,  pp. 

^10    (Presented  to   the   Senate   by   Mr.    Carter 

May  4,   1908).     For   another  excerpt   from   this 

Memorial  and  for  Webster's  plan,  see  Appendix. 


the  right  and  power  to  carry  them 
into  effect  against  any  refractory 
State  which  refused  to  abide  by  the 
determination  of  Congress.  It  was 
also  advised  in  this  report  that  Con- 
gress be  empowered  by  an  additional 
article  to  employ  the  United  States 
forces  to  compel  compliance  on  the 
part  of  the  States  to  their  Federal 
engagements.  Congress,  however, 
hesitated  to  adopt  such  an  article.  In 
the  following  August,  another  com- 
mittee prepared  a  report  declaring 
that  the  articles  needed  revision  in 
twenty-one  different  particulars,  and 
that  several  additional  powers  should 
be  given  Congress.  Again  in  1786,  a 
special  committee  suggested  that  the 
Confederation  be  enlarged  and  im- 
proved by  the  addition  of  seven  arti- 
cles, but  Congress  did  nothing  in  the 
matter  for  it  was  almost  impossible 
even  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  most 
insignificant  resolutions  —  that  body 
was  practically  helpless.* 

As  early  as  1782  New  York  pro- 
posed that  a  convention  be  held  to 
revise  the  articles,  but  Congress  took 
no  action  on  this  recommendation. 
By  1784,  according  to  Eichard  Henry 
Lee,  the  plan  of  holding  a  general 
convention  was  common  talk  among 
the  members  of  Congress.f  In  1785 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts 
passed  resolutions  favoring  the  re- 
vision of  the  articles,  but  her  dele- 
gates in  Congress  refused  to  intro- 


♦  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con* 
atitution,  pp.  171-172. 

t  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  108. 
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duce  these  resolutions,*  and  on 
November  25, 1785,  the  legislature  of 
that  State,  annulled  them.t  Virginia 
also  indicated  that  she  would  advance 
the  cause  of  reform.  On  November 
30,  1785,  it  was  proposed  in  the  Vir- 
ginia House  of  Delegates  that  the 
Virginia  representatives  in  Congress 
be  instructed  to  move  that  all  the 
States  authorize  Congress  to  collect 
a  revenue  by  means  of  duties  uniform 
throughout  the  country  for  a  period 
of  thirteen  years.  That  such  a  sys- 
tem was  imperative  was  generally 
admitted,  but  the  members  were 
divided  in  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
powers  should  be  permanent  or  lim- 
ited to  a  certain  term.  Those  favor- 
ing a  limited  term  said  that  the  matter 
ought  to  be  thoroughly  tested  before 
a  grant  of  power  was  given  to  Con- 
gress, and  if  experience  showed  the 
measure  to  be  efficacious,  the  grant 
of  temporary  power  to  Congress 
could  be  renewed  from  time  to  time. 
They  seemed  to  forget,  however,  that 
the  other  powers  granted  to  the 
Union,  upon  which  its  whole  fabric 
rested,    were    perpetual    and    irre- 


♦  Curtis,  Conatitutiondl  History,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
225-227;  McLaughlin,  p.  173.  In  preparing  a 
defence  of  iheir  action,  Rufus  King  sadd:  '*  We 
are  sensible  that  our  duty  points  out  a  prompt 
and  exact  compliance  with  the  instructions  of  the 
legislature.  But  if  a  case  arises  wherein  we  dis- 
cover most  clearly  consequences  so  fatal  that,  had 
they  been  known,  perhaps  the  measure  adopted 
would  not  have  been  proposed,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  delay  a  final  execution  until  we 
have  the  instructions  of  the  legislature  after  such 
pernicious  consequences  shall  have  been  submitted 
to  their  examination." 

t  OurtiB,  ToL  !.,  p.  228. 


vocable,  and  that  the  scheme  of 
temporary  grants  of  power  would 
only  reopen  from  time  to  time,  as 
the  terms  of  the  grant  expired,  the 
old  sectional  fights  due  to  tiie  diver- 
sity of  interests  of  the  several  States.* 
The  advocates  of  the  measure  in  the 
House  of  Delegates  won,  however,  but 
before  it  was  carried  up  to  the  Senate 
a  new  event  opened  up  the  prospect 
of  a  more  efficient  plan  and  the  reso- 
lution was  reconsidered  and  laid  on 
the  table.t 

This  event  was  brought  about  by 
the  dispute  between  Maryland  and 
Virginia  regarding  the  boundary  line 
between  the  two  States.  This  bound- 
ary line  had  always  been  regarded  as 
the  Potomac  Eiver,  and  was  so  de- 
fined in  the  charter  given  to  Mary- 
land by  Lord  Baltimore,  save  that  he 
gave  tiie  colonial  governors  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  entire  river  to  the  south- 
em  shore.t  In  her  constitution  of 
1776,  Virginia  recognized  this  charter 
and  gave  Maryland  all  the  rights  de- 
manded, excepting  the  free  use  and 
navigation  of  the  Potomac  and  Poko- 


*  Hamilton  says:  "'More  power  in  Congress* 
has  been  the  cry  from  all  quarters,  but  especially 
of  those  whose  views,  not  being  confined  to  a 
government  that  will  best  promote  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  are  extended  to  one  that  will  afford 
lucrative  employments,  civil  and  military.  Such 
a  government  is  an  aristocracy  which  would  re- 
quire a  standing  army  and  a  numerous  train  of 
pensioners  and  placemen  to  prop  and  support  its 
exalted  administration." — History  of  the  Repul' 
Uo,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  139,  146. 

t  Curtis,  vol.  i.,  pp.  229-230. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
41;  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp. 
73-74. 
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moke  from  their  sources  to  their 
mouths.  But  this  division  of  author- 
ity resulted  in  many  evasions  of  the 
import  duties,  and  when  this  was 
brought  to  Madison's  attention,  in 
1784,  he  suggested  that  a  joint  com- 
mission be  appointed  by  the  two 
States  to  define  the  power  of  each  on 
the  river.*  Jefferson  warmly  ap- 
proved the  suggestion,  and  Virginia 
thereupon  appointed  as  commission- 
ers, George  Mason,  Edmund  Ean- 
dolph,  James  Madison,  and  Alex- 
ander Henderson,  any  three  of  whom 
should  have  power  to  act.  In  the  fall 
of  1784,  Maryland  also  appointed 
three —  Samuel  Chase,  Thomas  Stone, 
and  Daniel  of  St.  Thomas  Jenifer. 

In  March,  1785,  the  joint  commis- 
sion assembled  at  Alexandria,  but 
soon  adjourned  to  Mt.  Vernon,  f 
While  at  the  latter  place,  the  com- 
missioners entered  into  a  compact  re- 
garding the  navigation  of  and  juris- 
diction over  the  Potomac  and  Poko- 
mole  rivers  and  Chesapeake  Bay. 
Each  State  granted  the  other  freedom 
of  trade  over  its  waters,  but  there  was 
to  be  no  free  trade  between  the 
States.  The  States  were  to  maintain 
lighthouses,  buoys,  etc.,  on  the  Poto- 
mac and  Bay,  Virginia  paying  five- 
eighths  and  Maryland  three-eighths 
of  the  expense.  A  supplementary  re- 
port was  also  agreed  to  concerning 

•  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  87-88;  McMaeter, 
United  Staiee,  vol.  i.,  pp.  277-278. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  p.  120.  See  also  Marshall, 
Life  of  Washington,  voL  ▼.,  p.  90;  Madison^a 
letter  in  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  609. 


the  questions  of  uniform  export  and 
import  .duties,  regulation  of  com- 
merce, currency,  rates  of  exchange, 
etc.*  They  agreed  also  that  pro- 
posals be  made  to  their  respective 
governments,  regarding  the  appoint- 
ment of  other  commissioners,  who 
should  have  power  to  make  arrange- 
ments, with  the  assent  of  Congress, 
for  maintaining  a  naval  force  on  the 
Chesapeake,  and  for  establishing  a 
uniform  rate  of  import  duties,  to 
which  the  laws  of  both  States  should 
conf  orm.f  The  commissioners  there- 
fore reported  the  results  of  their 
meeting,  and  the  Maryland  Legisla- 
ture was  the  first  to  act.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1785,  she  proposed  that  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania  be  invited  to  join 
the  two  States  in  a  common  system  of 
commercial  policy.^: 

Shortly  afterward  Madison  drew 
up  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the 
Virginia  Legislature,  calling  for  a 
convention  of  commissioners  from  all 
the  States.  As  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  and  as  Congress  was  viewed 
with  jealousy,  he  secured  the  services 
of  his  friend  John  Tyler  to  introduce 
the  measure,  but  it  was  laid  on  the 
table.  II     The    Maryland    resolution. 


♦Soharf,  History  of  Maryland,  voL  ii.,  p.  531. 

t  Marshall,  Life  of  Washington,  voL  ii.,  p.  105 
(2d  ed.) ;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  89-91; 
Thorpe^  Story  of  the  Constitution,  pp.  102-104; 
Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  213-214;  Rives,  Life 
of  Madison,  vol.  i.,  p.  548,  vol.  ii.,  p.  57. 

t  Scharf,  History  of  Maryland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  532. 

IJFiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  214-215;  Adams, 
Lives  of  Mcuiison  and  Monroe,  p.  29.  Madison 
says  he  secured  the  services  of  Mr.  Tyler  because 
''having  never  served  in  Congress,    [Tyler]   had 
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with  the  report  of  the  commissioners, 
was  then  discussed  and  a  series  of 
resolutions  passed  which,  while  fall- 
ing short  of  Madison's  intentions, 
went  a  long  way  in  that  direction.* 
Madison  then  urged  that  the  pro- 
posed convention,  in  addition  to  pre- 
paring a  uniform  system  of  duties 
between  the  States,  should  go  beyond 
this  by  considering  the  state  of  the 
trade  of  the  Confederation,  and  re- 
port to  the  several  States  such  meas- 
ures as  would,  when  adopted  by  all, 
enable  Congress  effectually  to  provide 
for  the  trade  of  the  whole  country. 
They  should  **  consider  how  far  a 
uniform  system  in  their  commercial 
relations  may  be  necessary  to  their 
common  interest  and  their  permanent 
harmony.''  In  this  form  the  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  January  21,  1786,t 


more  the  ear  of  the  house  than  those  whose  serr* 
ices  there  exposed  them  to  an  imputable  bias." 
—  Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  60. 

•Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  ii., 
p.  218. 

fThe  resolution  was  as  follows:  "Resolved, 
That  Edmund  Randolph,  James  Madison,  Jr., 
Walter  Jones,  St.  George  Tucker,  Meriweather 
Smith,  David  Ross,  William  Ronald,  and  George 
Mason,  Esquires,  be  appointed  commissioners, 
who,  or  any  five  of  whom,  shall  meet  such  commis- 
sioners as  may  be  appointed  by  the  other  States 
in  the  Union,  at  a  time  and  place  to  be  agreed 
on,  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the 
United  States;  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform 
system  in  their  commercial  regulations  may  be 
necessary  to  their  common  interest  and  their  per- 
manent harmony;  and  to  report  to  the  several 
States  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object 
as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  en- 
able the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled 
effectually  to  provide  for  the  same;  that  the  said 
commissioners  shall  immediately  transmit  to  the 
several  states,  copies  of  the  preceding  resolution, 
with  a  circular  letter  respecting  their  commerce 


and  seven  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  name  a  place  and  date  for 
the  convention,  which  were  decided 
as  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  the  second 
Monday  in  September,  1786.* 

At  the  appointed  time,  two  com- 
missioners from  New  York,  three 
from  New  Jersey,  one  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, three  from  Delaware  and  three 
from  Virginiat  assembled  at  Annapo- 
lis. Georgia,  South  Carolina  and  the 
New  England  States  were  not  repre- 
sented4   Maryland,  though  she  had 


therein,  and  proposing  a  time  and  place  for  the 
meeting  aforesaid/'  See  also  Rives,  Life  of  Modi- 
son,  voL  ii.,  p.  60;  Madison's  Works  (Congress 
ed.),  vol.  i.,   pp.   216,   222-223. 

♦Bancroft,  vol.  vi.  pp.  182-185;  Schouler,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  a2-33;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  01-95; 
McMaster,  vol.  i.,  pp.  27^280.  See  also  Curtis, 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  230  ei  seq.; 
Conway,  Edmund  Randolph,  p.  50.  Madison  says 
that  Annapolis  was  selected  as  the  meeting  place, 
because  "  it  was  thought  prudent  to  avoid  the 
neighborhood  of  Congress  and  the  large  Commer- 
cial towns,  in  order  to  disarm  the  adversaries  to 
the  object  of  insinuations  of  influence  from  either 
of  these  quarters."  Letter  to  Jefferson,  March  18, 
1786,  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i., 
pp.  225-226. 

t  Alexander  Hamilton  and!  Egbert  Benson 
represented  New  York;  New  Jersey  was  repre- 
sented by  Abraham  Clark,  James  Schureman,  and 
William  C.  Houston;  Pennsylvania,  by  Tench 
Coxe;  Delaware,  by  John  Dickinson,  Qeorge  Read 
and  Richard  Baaeett;  and  Virginia,  by  C^vernor 
Edmund  Randolph,  James  Madison  and  St.  (^orge 
Tucker.  See  also  Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  08,  117,  125;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  104- 
106. 

X  In  explaining  this,  Knox  wrote  to  Washington, 
January  14,  1787,  as  follows:  "You  ask  what 
prevented  the  Eastern  States  from  attending  the 
September  meeting  at  Annapolis.  It  is  difficult  to 
give  a  precise  answer  to  this  question.  Perhaps 
torpidity  in  New  Hampshire,  faction  and  heats 
about  their  paper  money  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
jealousy  in  Connecticut.  Massachusetts  had 
chosen  delegates  to  attend,  who  did  not  decUiM 
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taken  the  action  which  led  to  the  call- 
ing of  the  meeting,  was  also  unrepre- 
sentedy  as  Madison  said,  '^  from  a 
mistaken  notion  that  the  measure 
would  derogate  from  the  authority  of 
Congress,  and  interfere  with  the 
Revenue  System  of  April,  1783. *'• 
While  nothing  was  done  in  regard 
to  the  particular  object  for  which  the 
meeting  had  been  called,  yet  the  delib- 
erations of  the  members  resulted  in 
a  report  which  reconunended  that  a 
second  convention  be  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  that  all  the  States  be 
requested  to  send  delegates.  This 
convention  was  to  meet  May  14, 
1787,  **  to  take  into  consideration  the 
situation  of  the  United  States ;  to  de- 
vise such  further  provisions  as  shall 
appear  to  them  necessary  to  render 
the  constitution  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  Union ;  and  to  report  such  an  act 
for  that  purpose  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled,  as,  when 
agreed  to  by  them,  and  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  legislature  of  every 
State,  will  eflfectually  provide  for  the 
same.f  A  letter  was  also  drafted  and 
sent  to  Congress  submitting  a  copy  of 

until  very  late,  and  the  finding  of  other  persons 
to  supply  their  places  was  attended  with  delay, 
so  that  the  convention  was  broken  up  by  the  time 
the  new-chosen  delegates  had  reached  Philadel- 
phia."—  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  613. 

*  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp. 
233,  246. 

t  Elliot,  Debates,  vol.  i.,  p.  118;  Rives,  lAfe  of 
Madison,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  127,  135;  Lodge's  ed.  of 
Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  !.,  p.  319 ;  Madison's  letter 
of  August,  1827,  to  Thomas  J.  Wharton,  in  Madi- 
son's Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  iii.,  p.  587. 


this  report  to  the  States.*  Though 
Hamilton  was  not  a  member  of  the 
committee^  the  address  to  the  States 
was  written  by  him.t 

Congress  looked  rather  doubtfully 
upon  this  movement.  It  was  ques- 
tionable whether  the  suggested 
changes  would  be  constitutional 
miless  they  originated  in  Congress 
itself  y  and  were  then  submitted  to  and 
adopted  by  the  various  State  legisla- 
tures in  accordance  with  the  Articles 
of  Confederation.  Nevertheless,  as  a 
crisis  was  felt  to  be  near,  Congress 
gave  -the  matter  prompt  attention, 
and  during  the  winter  a  report  was 
made  upon  the  proposal  of  the 
Annapolis  conunissioners.  The  re- 
port met  with  considerable  oppo- 
sition, for  it  was  somewhat  uncertain 
as  to  just  what  course  would  be  the 
wisest  to  adopt,  t  The  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Annapolis  commissioners 
was  differently  viewed  in  the  various 
sections  of  the  country.  Virginia 
heartily  approved  the  scheme.  A 
bill,  prepared  by  a  committee  of 
seven  previously  appointed,  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Legislature,  and  on 
the  9ith  of  November  was  passed-f 

•  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  195-198;  McMaster,  pp. 
SS9-390;  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  pp.  396- 
397;  Schouler,  vol.  i.,  pp.  33-34;  Lodge,  Aleofander 
Hamilton,  pp.  64-55;  Thorpe,  Story  of  the  Con- 
stitution,  p.  106;  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  216 
et  aeq, 

t  Hamilton's  ed.  of  Hamilton's  Works,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  336-339. 

%  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  voL  i.,  pp.  238- 
240. 

II  See  the  Juomals  of  the  [Virginia'\  House  of 
Delegates,  November  3  and  7  and  December  4, 
1786.    See  also  Elliot,  Debates,  vol.   i.,  p.   132; 
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Under  its  provisions,  Virginia  in 
December  selected  seven  representa- 
tives* *'  to  meet  the  delegates  from 
the  other  States,  at  Philadelphia,  in 
the  following  May,  and  to  join  with 
them  in  devising  and  discussing  all 
snch  alterations  and  further  provi- 
sions, as  may  be  necessary  to  render 
a  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  Union/*  At  the 
head  of  the  Virginia  delegation  was 
George  Washington,  and  upon  news 
of  his  nomination,  letters  poured  in 
upon  him  from  all  sections,  urging  his 
acceptance  of  the  appointment.! 

Madison  was  one  of  those  who 
urgently  requested  him  to  attend  the 
convention,^  and  in  reply  Washing- 
ton said  that  while  he  had  firmly 
decided  never  again  to  enter  public 
life,  yet  he  was  willing  to  advance  the 
interests  of  the  country  in  every  way 
possible.  But  at  this  time  he  was  in 
a  very  unpleasant  situation.  He 
said: 

"I  presume  jou  heard  that  I  was  first  ap- 
pointed, and  have  since  heen  re^hosen  President 
of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati ;  and  you  may  have 
understood  also,  that  the  triennial  general  meet- 
ing of  this  body,  is  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
the  first  Monday  in  May  next.  Some  particular 
reasons,  combining  with  the  peculiar  situation 
of  my  private  oonoems,  the  necessity  of  paying 


Rives,  Life  of  Madison,  voL  ii.,  p.  132;  Madison's 
Works  (Congress  ed.),  voL  Hi.,  p.  587. 

•  Washington,  Patrick  Henry,  Edmund  Ran- 
dolph, John  Blair,  James  Madison,  George  Mason 
and  George  Wythe.  Henry,  however,  refused  to 
go.  See  Tyler,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  p.  277; 
Henry,  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  310- 
811. 

t  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  p.  201. 

t  See  his  letters  in  Mladison's  Works  (Congress 
6d.)«  voL  i.,  pp.  263-265,  267. 


attention  to  them,  a  wish  for  retirement,  and  re- 
laxation from  public  cares,  and  rheumatic  pains, 
which  I  begin  to  feel  very  sensibly,  induced  me 
on  the  31st  ultimo,  to  address  a  circular  letter 
to  each  state  society,  informing  them  of  my  inten- 
tion, not  to  be  at  the  next  meeting,  and  of  my 
desire  not  to  be  re-chosen  president.  The  vice- 
president  is  also  informed  of  this,  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  society  may  not  be  impeded  by  my  ab- 
sence. Under  these  circimistances,  it  will  readily 
be  perceived,  that  I  could  not  appear  at  the  same 
time  and  place,  on  any  other  occasion,  without 
giving  offence  to  a  very  respectable  and  deserving 
part  of  the  community — the  late  officers  of  the 
American  army."  * 

Nevertheless,  as  it  was  important 
that  Washington  attend  the  conven- 
tion, the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
was  arranged  for  a  week  prior  to  the 
assembling  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion, so  that  Washington  could  attend 
both,  if  he  so  desired.f 

The  action  of  Virginia  was  soon 
followed  by  similar  actions  in  other 
States,  and  even  before  Congress 
itself  had  given  sanction  to  the  Fed- 
eral Convention,  —  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  had  ap- 
pointed delegates4  The  action  of 
Massachusetts  gave  the  advocates  of 
the  Convention  great  joy,  for  in  no 
other  State  had  the  anti-federal  feel- 
ing been  so  bitter  and  so  strong.  In 
1786  that  State  had  even  proposed  to 
go  out  of  the  Union  and  to  form  a 


•See  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  WHtings, 
voL  ix.,  p.  212.  See  also  his  letters  to  Randolph, 
quoted  in  Conway,  Edmund  Randolph,  pp.  02,  64, 
eft-67. 

t Sparks,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  219,  243,  note;  Sparks, 
Life  of  Washington,  pp.  397-400;  Lodge,  George 
Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  29-31. 

t  Their  instructions  will  be  found  in  EUiot, 
Debates,  vol.  i.,  p.  126  et  seq. 
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Confederation  of  the  New  England 
States.*  Shays 's  rebellion  had  been 
the  chief  agency  in  effecting  this 
change. 

None  seemed  to  care  what  action 
Rhode  Island  took  or  if  she  acted 
at  ally  for  she  was  scarcely  con- 
sidered a  member  of  the  Union.  Her 
name  was  a  by-word  and  a  reproach; 
she  was  nicknamed  **  Rogne's.  Is- 
land '*;  and  her  inhabitants  were 
spoken  of  as  **  Know  Ye  '^  people, 
and  her  acts  as  **  Know  Ye  '*  meas- 
ures.f  It  was  no  disappointment, 
therefore,  that  she  never  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  Convention.^  Connecti- 
cut debated  the  question  for  some 
time  and  did  not  act  in  the  affirmative 
until  May  12,  two  days  before  the 
Convention  was  to  open.||  There  was 
a  little  better  feeling  in  the  Middle 
States.  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania warmly  approved  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  Delaware  soon  followed. 
New  York  held  back  for  some  time, 
but  two  days  after  having  thrown  out 
the  impost  measure  (February  17) 
as  previously  related,  Hamilton 
moved  in  the  Assembly  that  the  New 
York  delegates  in  Congress  be  in- 
structed to  introduce  a  resolution 
recommending  that  the  States  send 
commissioners  to  Philadelphia.  This 
motion  was  passed  by  both  houses  of 

♦  McMaster,  United  State;  vol.  !.,  p.  391. 

t  Richman,  Rhode  Island,  p.  252 ;  Bates,  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Formation  of  the  Uniony  pp.  130- 
131;  McMaster,  United  States,  p.  392.  Madison 
said  that  she  could  be  **  relied  on  for  nothing 
that  is  good." — Madison's  Works,  vol.  i.,  p.  275. 

t  Bates,  pp.  161-152. 

II  McMaster,  pp.  394-397. 


the  Legislature.  The  roundabout 
method  by  which  New  York  thus  as- 
sented to  the  Convention  was  chiefly 
the  result  of  the  argument  that  Con- 
gress itself  had  not  yet  approved  the 
Convention,  and  to  appoint  delegates 
before  Congress  had  considered  the 
Annapolis  report  was,  it  was  agreed, 
unseemingly  hasty,  and  might  pos- 
sibly  be  useless  if  Congress  did  not 
take  favorable  action.* 

Congress  had  set  aside  February 
21,  1787,  as  the  day  on  which  the  re- 
port of  the  Annapolis  convention 
should  be  considered.  On  that  day 
one  of  the  New  York  delegates  moved 
that  consideration  of  the  Annapolis 
communication  be  postponed  in  order 
to  substitute  the  resolution  of  his 
State,  but  this  motion  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  eight  States  against  three. 
Another  similar  motion  by  Nathaniel 
Dane,  of  Massachusetts,  was  also  de- 
feated. Congress  thereupon,  on  Feb- 
ruary 21,  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

**  Whereas,  there  is  provision  in  the  Articles 
of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  for  mak- 
ing alterations  therein,  by  the  assent  of  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  legislatures 
of  the  several  states;  and  whereas,  experience 
hath  evinced  that  there  are  defects  in  the  present 
Confederation,  as  a  means  to  remedy  which  sev- 
eral of  the  states,  and  particularly  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  express  instructions  to  their  dele- 
gates in  Congress,  have  suggested  a  convention  for 
the  purpose  expressed  in  the  following  Resolu- 
tion; and  such  convention  appearing  to  be  the 
most  probable  means  of  establishing  in  these 
states  a  firm  national  government; 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  Congress  it  is 
expedient  that  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  next. 


•Curtis,    Constitutional    History,    vol.    i.,    pp. 
242-243. 
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a  convention  of  delegates^  who  shall  have  been 
appointed  by  the  several  states,  be  held  at  I^ila^ 
delphia,  for  the  sole  and  express  purpose  of  re- 
vising the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  report- 
ing to  Congress  and  the  several  legislatures  such 
alterations  and  provisions  therein  as  shall,  when 
agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  states, 
render  the  Federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  government,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  Union."  • 

Undoubtedly  it  was  only  the  stem 
necessity  of  the  case  (of  providing 
against  a  renewal  of  such  affairs  as 
the  Shays'  rebellion,  etc.,  of  losing  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi^ 
and  of  preventing  further  unrest  in 
the  western  settlements)  that  brought 
Congress  to  a  state  of  mind  where 
they  considered  the  convention  not 
only  imperative,  but  as  actually  the 
only  method  of  preserving  the  Union. 
That  it  *'  should  forego  the  right  of 
originating  changes  in  the  system  of 
government;  that  it  should  advise 
the  states  to  confer  that  power  upon 
another  Assembly,  that  it  should  sanc- 
tion a  general  revision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  the  express  declara- 
tion of  its  present  inadequacy,  were 
all  preliminaries  essential  to  a  suc- 
suocessful  reform. ''t  It  still  remained 
a  fact  that  Congress,  no  matter  how 
weak  and  inefficient  it  was,  was  still 
the  only  body  which  could  legiti- 
mately take  action  on  such  a  matter, 
and  to  have  despised  it,  and  cast  oflf 
all  control,  would  have  been  attended 
with  dangers  of  the  most  serious 
nature. 

**  But  the  reason  for  not  moving 

*  Journals  of  Congress,  vol.  xii.,  p.  17. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  246. 


the  revision  of  the  system  of  govern- 
ment by  Congress  itself  was  one  that 
could  not  be  publicly  stated.  It  was, 
that  the  highest  civil  talent  of  the 
country  was  not  there.  The  men  to 
whom  the  American  people  had  been 
accustomed  to.  look  in  great  emer- 
gencies—  the  men  who  were  called 
into  the  Convention,  and  whose  power 
and. wisdom  were  signally  displayed 
in  its  deliberations  —  were  then  en- 
gaged in  other  spheres  of  public  life 
or  had  retired  to  the  repose  which 
they  had  earned  in  the  great  struggle 
with  England.  Had  the  attempt  been 
made  by  Congress  itself  to  form  a 
Constitution  for  the  acceptance  of  the 
states,  the  controlling  influence  and 
wisdom  of  Washington,  Franklin's 
wide  experience  and  deep  sagacity, 
the  unrivalled  capacities  of  Hamilton, 
the  brilliant  powers  of  Qouvemeur 
Morris,  Pinckney's  fertility,  and 
Eandolph's  eloquence,  with  all  the 
power  of  their  eminent  colleagues  and 
all  the  strength  of  principle  and  of 
character  which  they  brought  to  the 
Convention,  would  have  been  withheld 
from  the  effort.  One  very  important 
man,  it  is  true,  was  still  there.  Madi- 
son was  in  Congress;  and  Madison's 
part  in  the  framing  of  the  Constihi- 
tion  was  eminently  conspicuous  and 
useful.  But  without  the  concentra- 
tion of  talent  which  the  Convention 
drew  together,  respecting  every  inter- 
est and  every  part  of  the  Union,  noth- 
ing could  have  been  presented  to  the 
states,  by  the  Congress  of  1787,  which 
would  have  commanded  their  assent 
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The  Constitution  owed  as  much  for 
its  acceptance,  to  the  weight  of  char- 
acter of  its  f  ramers,  as  it  did  to  their 
wisdom  and  ability,  for  the  intrinsic 
merits  which  that  weight  of  character 
enforced/'* 

It  was  a  fortunate  thing,  however, 
that  Congress  did  not  attempt  to  de- 
fine the  powers  of  the  Convention,  for 
had  the  nature  of  its  discussions  been 
curtailed  by  any  such  limitation, 
probably  the  Federal  Constitution 
would  not  have  been  formulated  at 
that  time.  As  it  was,  and  as  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Convention  com- 
plained, that  body  went  far  beyond 
the  original  intention,  at  least  as 
that  intention  was  expressed  in  the 
call  for  delegates,  and  the  result  was 
the  formation  of  our  present  Consti- 
tution. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
action  of  the  several  States  regard- 
ing this  Convention  was  hastened  by 
the  alarming  condition  of  affairs  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  1786,  and  the 
beginning  of  1787,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  and  particularly  in 
Massachusetts.  This  State  was  pass- 
ing through  a  period  of  gloom,  chiefly 
due  to  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
war,  for  while  the  crops  had  been 
good,  the  farmers  complained  because 
they  could  not  sell  their  produce  to 
obtain  money  with  which  to  buy  food, 
clothing,  etc.  Money  was  becoming 
more  and  more  scarce;  the  debts  due 


from  individuals  to  each  other 
amounted  to  about  £1,300,000  ster- 
ling; the  soldiers  were  creditors  of 
the  State  to  the  extent  of  £250,000 
sterling;  and  the  State's  portion  of 
the  Federal  debt  was  £1,500,000,  a 
total  burden  of  more  than  £3,000,000.* 
In  order  to  pay  the  State's  portion 
of  the  Federal  debt,  the  law  provided 
that  one  third  of  it  should  be  raised 
by  taxes  on  the  ratable  polls,  but  as 
the  ratable  polls  were  less  than 
90,000  in  number,  it  was  readily  seen 
that  some  other  means  must  be  de- 
vised. The  state  of  manufactures, 
agriculture,  and  commerce  was  de- 
plorable,t  but  certain  classes  as- 
serted that  commerce  and  not  agri- 
culture should  bear  the  load,  for  they 
claimed  the  merchants  had  grown 
rich  upon  their  gains  from  foreign 
traffic  (especially  those  merchants 
who  dealt  in  foreign  articles  of  lux- 
ury and  trumpery,  for  which  there 
was  now  a  large  demand).  Ameri- 
can exports  amounted  to  nothing  at 
this  time,  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  importation,  coin  must 
be  had.  As  America  had  not  as  yet 
developed  any  gold  mines,  it  was 
seen  that  either  commerce  must  be 
stopped  in  order  to  prevent  the  out- 
flow of  specie,  or  paper  must  be 
issued  to  take  the  place  of  the  coin 
sent  abroad.    In  addition  to  the  cur- 


•  Curtis,   Constitutional   History,  vol.    i.,   pp. 
247-24S. 


•McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  300; 
George  R.  Minot,  History  of  the  Insurrections  in 
Massachusetts  in  the  Year  1^86,  and  the  Rebel- 
lion Consequent  Thereon,  p.  6;  Fiske,  Critical 
Period,  p.  177  et  seq. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  L,  p.  180. 
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rency  agitation,  complaints  began  to 
arise  regarding  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  State.  After  the 
war  the  conrts  were  clogged  with  all 
kinds  of  civil  suits  to  collect  debts, 
mortgages,  claims  against  Tories, 
etc.,*  and  the  lawyers  became  over- 
whelmed with  cases.  As  they  always 
exacted  a  retainer  and  were  abso- 
lutely sure  of  their  fees,  they  finally 
became  wealthy,  and  were  roundly 
denounced  as  blood-suckers,  pick- 
pockets, etc.,  even  being  accused  of 
causing  the  burdens  and  distress  that 
afflicted  the  State,  t  There  was  com- 
mon complaint  of  the  high  salaries 
paid  to  public  officials  and  the  waste- 
ful cost  of  litigation.} 

Therefore,  when  the  Legislature 
met,  a  stormy  session  began.  Many 
measures  to  redress  the  grievances 
of  the  multitude  were  debated  and  at 
last  a  bill  was  introduced  to  fix  the 
fees  of  attorneys,!!  to  allow  all  per- 
sons of  good  character  to  practice  be- 
fore the  court,  and  to  restrain  the 
practice  of  champerty,  but  the  bill 
did  not  pass.    The  currency  question 


•  Minot,  History  of  the  Insurrectiona,  p.  14. 

t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  301-302 ; 
McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Constitu- 
tion, p.  157;  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol. 
1.,  pp.  180-181. 

X  Schouler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  36. 

II  In  Quincy,  Mass.,  there  was  much  complaint 
as  to  the  general  conditions  of  affairs,  but  the 
people  expressed  one  particular  desire  —  that  the 
lawmakers  "  crush,  or  at  least  put  a  proper  check 
•  •  •  on  that  order  of  Gentlemen  denom- 
inated Lawyers,  the  completion  of  whose  modern 
conduct  appears  to  us  to  tend  rather  to  the  de* 
struction  than  the  preserration  of  the  Common- 
wealth." 


was  then  introduced,  the  debate  cen- 
tering on  a  petition  of  seven  Bristol 
towns,  for  the  issuing  of  a  paper  cur- 
rency that  should  never  be  redeemed, 
but  should  depreciate  at  stated  inter- 
vals until  the  entire  issue  was  extin- 
guished. This  bill  was  thrown  out 
by  a  vote  of  99  to  19,  as  was  also  a 
bill  to  make  real  and  personal  estate 
a  legal  tender,  which  measure  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  89  to  35.  The  legis- 
lature adjourned  July  8,  1786,  with- 
out taking  any  definite  steps  to  re- 
dress the  wrongs. 

The  malcontents  of  Hampshire 
thereupon  called  a  convention  to 
meet  at  Hatfield,  August  22,  and 
when  the  convention  met  delegates 
from  fifty  towns  were  present.  After 
forming  themselves  into  a  constitu- 
tional body,  they  adopted  a  report 
which  detailed  at  great  length  the 
various  measures  by  which  they  were 
oppressed.  Their  hostility  was  ex- 
pressed most  forcibly  against  the 
taxes,*  the  compensation  promised  to 
the  army  officers,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  courts.f     They 


•  Knox,  however,  in  writing  to  Washington, 
said :  "  That  taxes  may  be  the  ostensible  cause 
is  true,  but  that  they  are  the  true  cause  is 
as  far  remote  from  truth  as  light  from  darkness. 
The  people  who  are  the  insurgents  have  never  paid 
any  or  but  very  little  taxes.  But  they  see  the 
weakness  of  government;  they  feel  at  once  their 
own  poverty  compared  with  the  opulent,  and  their 
own  force,  and  they  are  determined  to  make  use 
of  the  latter  in  order  to  remedy  the  former.** 
See  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  p.  194. 

t  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  179.  The  spirit  be- 
hind the  rebellion  is  shown  by  the  speech  of  one 
of  the  leaders,  "My  boys,"  said  he,  "you  are 
going  to  fight  for  liberty.    If  you  wish  to  know 
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asked  *'  to  have  emitted  a  bank  of 
paper  money,  subject  to  a  deprecia- 
tion,*' which  would  be  legal  tender 
for  the  payment  of  all  debts.*  They 
also  prepared  a  petition  in  which 
were  incorporated  a  number  of  fan- 
tastic recommendations. 

These  were  but  the  prelude  to  radi- 
cal acts.  Proceeding  from  inflamma- 
tory words  to  actions,  the  citizens 
concerned  began  to  arm  themselves, 
surrounded  the  courts  in  several 
counties,  and  completely  obstructed 
the  administration  of  justice.  On  the 
last  Tuesday  in  August,  1786,  a  body 
of  1,500  insurgents  acted  in  this  man- 
ner at  Northampton,  and  in  Septem- 
ber the  government  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  upon  the  officers  and 
citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to  sup- 
press these  treasonable  proceedings. 
Under  the  existing  condition  of 
affairs,  these  proclamations  had  little 
effect,  and  within  a  week  a  body  of 
more  than  300  insurgents  surrounded 
the  court  house  at  Worcester,  and 
compelled  the  court  to  adjoum.f 
Similar  riotous  proceedings  took 
place  at  Concord  a  week  later,  at 
Taunton,  Great  Barrington,  and  at 
Springfield.^    At  Great  Barrington  a 

what  liberty  is,  I  will  tell  you.  It  is  for  every 
man  to  do. what  he  pleases,  to  make  other  folks 
do  as  you  please  to  have  them,  and  to  keep  folks 
from  serving  the  devil." — Holland,  Western 
Maasachusetta,  vol.  i.,  p.  296. 

♦Minot,  History  of  the  Insurrectiona,  pp.  34- 
38. 

t  William  Lincoln,  History  of  Worcester,  p. 
134;  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  306-307. 

%  For  details  of  which  see  Fiske,  Critical  Period, 
pp.  180-181;  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  pp.  307-315. 


mob  broke  open  the  jails,  prevented 
the  courts  from  sitting,  and  com- 
pelled all  the  judges,  save  one,  to 
sign  a  pledge  that  they  would  not 
hold  court  until  the  popular  griev- 
ances were  redressed.  Later  in  the 
year  more  serious  outrages  were 
committed,  houses  being  searched, 
people  fired  upon,  and  numbers  of 
the  conservative  and  law-abiding 
dtizens  driven  from  town.* 

From  one  act  of  violence,  the  mal- 
contents soon  proceeded  to  others 
and  as  the  State  itself  displayed  its 
own  weakness  by  adopting  persua- 
sion instead  of  using  force,  the  in- 
surgents attempted  to  force  the  State 
to  comply  with  its  demands.  In  De- 
cember 1,500  men  were  organized  in 
the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Hamp- 
shire, under  the  leadership  of  Daniel 
Shays,  formerly  a  captain  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.t  After  the  organiza- 
tion of  this  body,  threats  were  made 
that  arms  and  ammunition  would  be 
secured  by  force,  if  necessary,  from 
the  public  arsenal  at  Springfield.  J 
Secretary  of  War  Knox  was  appealed 
to  by  the  citizens  of  Massachusetts 
for  permission  to  use  the  national 
arms  for  general  defence,  but  this 
was  refused. II  Knox*s  communica- 
tion   and    another   letter    regarding 

•  J.  G.  Holland,  History  of  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, vol.  i.,  pp.  244-248;  Minot,  History  of 
the  Insurrections,  pp.  44-50. 

t  Minot,  History  of  the  Insurrections,  p.  82 
et  seq. 

t  See  Humphrey's  letter  to  Wajrtiington,  in 
Sparks,  Correspondence  of  the  Revolution,  vol.  iv., 
pp.  147-149. 

J  Brooks,  Life  of  Know,  p.  196. 
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hostile  movements  of  Indians  in  the 
West  were  referred  to  a  committee 
of  Congress,  which  in  October  made 
a  secret  report  in  which  it  was  said : 
**  that  a  dangerous  insurrection  has 
taken  place,  in  divers  parts  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  which  was 
rapidly  extending  its*  influence ;  that 
the  insurgents  had  already,  by  force 
of  arms,  suppressed  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  several  counties; 
that  though  the  legislature  of  said 
state  was  in  session,  yet  from  the 
circumstances  attending  it,  it  would 
undoubtedly  defeat  the  object  of  the 
federal  interposition,  should  a  for- 
mal application  for  the  same  be 
made/'*  The  committee  said  that 
*'  the  aid  of  the  federal  government 
is  necessary  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  insurgents,  that  there  is  the 
greatest  reason  to  believe,  that  un- 
less speedy  and  effectual  measures 
shall  be  taken  to  defeat  their  designs, 
they  will  possess  themselves  of  the 
arsenal  at  Springfield,  subvert  the 
government,  and  not  only  reduce  the 
commonwealth  to  a  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion,  but  probably  involve 


•  When  Washington  heard  the  news  from: 
Massachusetts  he  exclaimed:  "What^  gracious 
Qod|  is  man  that  there  should  be  such  incon- 
sistency and  perfidiousness  in  his  conduct  I  It 
was  but  the  other  day  that  we  were  shedding  our 
blood  to  obtain  the  constitutions  under  which  we 
now  live  —  constitutions  of  our  own  choice  and 
making  —  and  now  we  are  unsheathing  the  sword 
to  overturn  them.  The  thing  is  so  unaccountable 
that  I  hardly  know  how  to  realize  it,  or  to  per- 
suade myself  that  I  am  not  under  the  illusion  of 
a  dream." —  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writings, 
vol.  ix.,  p.  221;  Schouler,  United  States,  vol.  !., 
p.  86 ;  Irving,  Life  of  Washington,  vol.  iv.,  p.  624, 


the  United  States  in  the  calamities 
of  a  civil  war.'*'  The  coimnittee 
therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  United  States  were  bound  to  re- 
store constitutional  authority  in 
Massachusetts,  and  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  public  stores  at  Springfield. 
For  such  purposes  it  was  recom- 
mended that  a  body  of  troops  be  im- 
mediately sent  there.  Such  was  the 
secret  report.  The  public  report, 
however,  recommended  that  1,340 
troops  be  raised  to  protect  the 
frontiers  against  the  hostile  move- 
ments of  the  Indians,  though  in  real- 
ity these  troops  were  to  be  used  in 
suppressing  the  insurrection  in  Mas- 
sachusetts.* Congress  adopted  these 
reports,  ordered  that  the  troops  be 
enlisted  immediately,!  and  to  sup- 
port them  called  upon  the  States  to 
pay  into  the  public  treasury  by  June 
1,  1787,  $530,000  in  specie.  The  re- 
solve also  authorized  a  loan  of  $500,- 
000  to  be  immediately  opened. 

Washington     had     been     greatly 
alarmed  at  the  proceedings  in  Massa- 


*  Journals  of  Congress,  October  30,  1786,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  268.  See  also  Oordy,  Political  History  of 
the  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  dO  et  seq. 

tin  reaching  this  conclusion,  Congress  deemed 
it  a  wise  thing  to  spread  upon  the  secret  journals 
a  declaration  that  it  (Congress)  "would  not 
hazard  the  perilous  step  of  putting  arms  into  the 
hands  of  men  whose  fidelity  must  in  some  degree 
depend  on  the  faithful  payment  of  their  wages, 
had  they  not  the  fullest  confidence  •  •  *  of 
the  most  liberal  exertions  of  the  money  holders 
in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
states  in  filling  the  loans  authorized  by  the  re- 
solve of  this  date." — Secret  Journals  of  Con- 
gress, October  21,  1786,  voL  i.,  p.  267  et  seq. 
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chnsetts,  and  on  October  31,  1786, 
wrote  to  Henry  Lee  as  follows: 

"  The  commotion  and  temper  of  numerous  bodies 
in  the  Eastern  country,  present  a  state  of  things 
equal^  to  be  lamented  and  deprecated.  They 
exhibit  a  melancholy  verification  of  what  our 
transatlantic  foes  have  predicted,  and  of  another 
thing,  perhaps,  which  is  still  more  to  be  regretted, 
and  yet  more  unaccountable,  that  mankind,  when 
left  to  themselves,  are  unfit  for  their  own  govern- 
ment. I  am  mortified  beyond  expression,  when  I 
view  the  clouds  which  have  spread  over  the 
brightest  morn  that  ever  dawned  upon  any 
country.  In  a  word,  I  am  lost  in  amassment, 
when  I  behold  what  intrigue,  the  interested  views 
of  desperate  characters^  ignorance  and  jealousy 
of  the  minor  part,  are  capable  of  efiTecting,  as  a 
scourge  on  the  major  part  of  our  fellew-citizens 
of  the  Union;  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  though  they 
will  not  act,  can  be  so  short-sighted,  or  enveloped 
in  darkness,  as  not  to  see  rays  of  a  distant  sun 
through  all  this  mist  of  intoxication  and  folly. 

"  You  talk,  my  good  sir,  of  employing  influence 
to  appease  the  present  tumults  in  Massachusetts. 
I  know  not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  found, 
nor,  if  attainable,  that  it  would  be  a  proper 
remedy  for  these  disorders.  INFLUENCE  IS 
NOT  GOVERNMENT.  Let  us  have  a  govern- 
ment, by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  prop- 
erties will  be  secured;  or  let  us  know  the  worst 
at  once.  Under  these  impressions,  my  humble 
opinion  is,  that  there  is  a  call  for  decision. 
Know  precisely  what  the  insurgents  aim  at.  If 
they  have  real  grievances,  redress  them  if  4)08sible, 
or  acknowledge  the  justice  of  them,  and  your  in- 
ability to  do  it  in  the  present  moment.  If  they 
have  not,  employ  the  force  of  government  against 
them  at  once.  If  this  is  inadequate,  all  will  be 
convinced  that  the  superstructure  is  bad,  or  wants 
support.  To  be  more  exposed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world,  and  more  contemptible,  is  hardly  possible. 
To  delay  one  or  the  other  of  these  expedients,  is 
to  exasperate  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  give  con- 
fidence on  the  other,  and  will  add  to  their  num- 
bers; for,  like  snowballs,  such  bodies  increase  by 
every  movement,  unless  there  is  something  in  the 
way  to  obstruct  and  crumble  them  before  their 
weight  is  too  great  and  irresistible. 

"These    are   my   sentiments.      Precedents   are 

dangerous  things.     Let  the  reins  of  government, 

then,  be  braced  with  a  steady  hand,  and  every 

violation  of  the  Constitution  be  reprehended.    If 

Vol.  ni  — 28 


defective,  let  it  be  amended,  but  not  suffered  to  be 
trampled  up<m  while  it  has  an  existenoe."  * 

Finding  that  it  had  become  neces- 
sary to  use  troops,  Governor  James 
Bowdoin,  of  Massachusetts,  deter- 
mined to  protect  the  commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  and  early  in  Janu- 
ary, 1787,  4,000  militia  were  ordered 
into  service  and  placed  under  the 
command  of  General  Lincoln.f  A 
number  of  the  prominent  and  wealthy 
men  of  the  state  financed  that  part 
of  the  expenses  of  the  expedition, 
which  the  State  treasury  was  unable 
to  defray,  the  governor  heading  the 
list  of  those  who  subscribed  to  the 
sum.:]:  Assembling  at  Boston,  the 
troops  soon  got  under  way,  and  pro- 
ceeded toward  the  scene  of  action. 

Meanwhile,  the  militia  of  the  West- 
em  counties,  under  General  William 
Shepard,  had  assembled  in  the  ar- 
senal at  Springfield;  but  before  the 
arrival  of  Lincoln,  they  were  attacked 
by  the  insurgents  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  the  supplies  and  ammunition 
in  the  arsenal.  The  insurgents  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.|| 
Shortly  after  this  event,  Lincoln  ar- 
rived with  his  militia  and  by  a  series 
of  rapid  movements,  endeavored  to 
bring  the  insurgent  army  into  action. 
For  some  time  the  latter  successfully 

•  Sparks'  ed.  of  Washington's  Writing$,  vol.  ix., 
p.  204. 

tSchouler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  87;  Mc- 
Master,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  316-318. 

IMinot,  History  of  the  Insurreotiona,  pp.  93- 
94;  McMaster,  p.  319. 

II  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con^ 
stitution,  p.  163;  McMaster,  United  States,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  320-322. 
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eluded  pursuit,  and  after  refusing 
every  proposition  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  endeavored  to  secure  a  suspen- 
sion of  hostilities  until  an  accommo- 
dation could  be  negotiated  with  the 
Legislature.*  Lincoln  says:  ** Ap- 
plications were  also  made  by  com- 
mittees and  select  men  of  the  several 
towns  in  the  counties  of  Worcester 
and  Hampshire,  praying  the  effusion 
of  blood  might  be  avoided,  while  the 
real  design  of  these  applications  was 
supposed  to  be,  to  stay  our  opera- 
tions, until  a  new  court  should  be 
elected.  They  had  no  doubt,  if  they 
could  keep  up  their  influence  until 
another  choice  of  the  legislature  and 
of  the  executive,  that  matters  might 
be  moulded  in  general  court  to  their 
wishes.  To  avoid  this,  was  the  duty 
of  government 


Lincoln,  however,  refused  all  over- 
tures of  such  a  nature,  and  called 
upon  the  towns  to  aid  him  in  appre- 
hending all  abettors  of  those  who 
should  persist  in  their  treason.  But 
he  continued  to  press  the  insurgents 
without  intermission,  and  early  in 
February,  with  a  slight  loss  on  both 
sides,  succeeded  in  dispersing  them^ 
driving  their  leaders  out  of  the  State^ 
and  entirely  quelling  the  rebellion.* 
But  the  people  failed  to  reward  the 
man  who  had  done  so  much  to  save 
and  redeem  the  State.  At  the  next 
election  Bowdoin  was  badly  defeated^ 
and  John  Hancock  elected  in  his 
place.  Furthermore,  the  rebels 
themselves  were  not  punished.  The 
fourteen  convicted  were  pardoned  by 
Hancock,  and  even  Shays  was  allowed 
to  retire  into  obscurity.t 


APPENDIX  TO   CHAPTER  V. 

I,  HANNIS  TAYLOR  ON  PELATIAH  WEBSTER's  PLAN  OP  GOVERNMENT.  ^ 


That  invention  of  a  new  type  of  federal  gov- 
ernmenty  embodying,  as  Tocqueville  said,  "a 
whoUy»  novel  theory,"  is  so  unique  that  it  can  no 
more  be  confounded  with  any  preceding  federal 
government  that  a  modem  mogul  engine  can  be 
confounded  with  an  ancient  stage  coach.  Did  that 
wonderful  invention,  which  has  produced  such 
momentous  consequences,  have  a  personal  author, 
like  all  other  inventions;  or  was  it  revealed  at 
the  same  moment,  and  in  some  myfiterious  way, 
to  a  large  number  of  persons,  thinking  and  acting 
in  isolation?  Upon  that  humanely  impossible  or 
miraculous  theory  historians  of  our  existing  con- 
stitutions have  attempted  to  explain  the  origin 
of  the  unique  and  prearranged  plan  of  federal 
government  presented  to  the  Convention  which  sat 
at  Philadelphia  during  the  125  days  that  inter- 
vened between  May  14  and  September  17,  1787. 


After  deducting  recesses  and  holidays,  there  could 
not  have  been  more  than  90  working  days.  No 
one  has  ever  contended,  or  can  ever  contend,  that 
the  ^eat  invention  in  question  was  made  after 
the  Convention  met,  for  the  simple  and  conclusive 
reason  that  it  was  ihe  basis  of  all  the  "  plans  ** 
save  one,  carefully  constructed  beforehand,  out  of 
which  the  Constitution  was  evolved.  Five  and 
only  five  *'  plans,"  all  prearranged,  were  submitted 


*  McMaster,  pp.  322-325. 


•  See  also  Rivers,  Captain  Shays;  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  new  series,  vol.  xxiii.,  no.  v.  (Jan- 
uary, 1901) ;  McMaster,  United  States,  voL  i.,  pp. 
325-330. 

t 'McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con^ 
stitution,  p.  164;  Fiske,  Criticdl  Period,  pp.  183- 
184. 

t  Quoted  with  the  author's  kind  permissioa 
from  his  memorial  to  Congress.  Senate  Document 
461,  60th  Congress,  Ist  session,  pp.  6-8,  13-20. 
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to  the  Convention,  viz,  the  Virginia  pl&n,  the 
Charles  Pinckney  plan,  the  Connecticut  plan,  the 
Alexander  Hamilton  plan,  and  the  New  Jersey 
plan.  As  the  last  only  proposed  a  revision  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  it  may  be  dismissed 
from  consideration.  There  were  but  four  plans 
in  which  proposals  for  a  new  ^stem  of  federal 
government  were  embodied,  each  resting  upon  the 
"wholly  novel  theory"  which  has  produced  "the 
most  momentous  consequences." 

A  distinguished  specialist  has  well  said  that 
"the  Virginia  plan  became  the  rock-bed  of  the 
Constitution.*  That  plan,  which  embodied  every 
phase  of  the  great  invention,  was  drafted  by  Mad- 
ison, who  began  his  preparation  for  the  labors 
of  the  Convention  at  least  a  year  before  it  met.t 
In  December,  1786,  we  find  him  in  active  corre- 
spondence with  Jefferson,  then  at  Paris,  as  to  the 
Virginia  plan.t  The  marvel  is  that  the  histo- 
rians who  are  supposed  to  have  explored  the 
sources  have  never  taken  the  pains  to  ask  this 
simple  and  inevitable  question — From  tchai 
common  sourae  did  the  draftsmen  of  the  four 
plans  draw  the  path-breaking  invention  which 
was  the  foundation  of  aXl  of  themf  Let  it  be 
said  to  the  honor  of  those  draftsmen  that  no  one 
of  them  ever  claimed  to  be  the  author  of  that 
invention.  Neither  Madison,  nor  Charles  Pinck- 
ney,  nor  Sherman,  nor  Ellsworth,  nor  Hamilton, 
nor  any  of  their  biographers,  so  far  as  the  writer 
is  informed,  ever  set  up  such  a  claim  in  behalf  of 
any  one  of  them.  The  answer  to  "the  simple 
and  inevitable  question"  just  propounded  is  this: 
The  common  source  from  which  the  draftsmen 
of  the  four  plans  drew  the  path-breaking  inven- 
tion underlying  them  all  was  "A  dissertation  on 
the  Political  Union  and  Constitution  of  the 
thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,"  pub- 
lished at  Philadelphia  by  Pelatiah  Webster,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1783,  and  there  republished  by  him 
with  copious  notes  in  1701,  and  herein  reproduced 
for  the  first  time  after  the  lapse  of  116  years. 
In  that  immortal  paper,  whose  lightest  words 
are  weighty,  he  gave  to  the  world,  as  his  personal 
contribution  to  the  science  of  government,  and 
as  an  entirety  worked  out  in  great  detail  the 
"wholly  novel  theory"  of  federal  government 
upon  which  reposes  the  existing  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 


«  Meigs,  The  Growth  of  the  OonstitutUm  te  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787,  p.  17. 

tSee  Hives'  Life  and  Times  of  Madison,  vol.  IL, 
p.  208,  "  Preparations  of  Madison  for  labors  of  Federal 
Convention.*' 

t  See  letter  of  Jefferson  to  Madison  of  December  16, 
1786,  in  Jefferson's  Correspondence,  by  T.  J.  Randolph, 
VOL  li.,  pp.  64,  66. 


Prior  to  the  date  in  question  no  single  element 
of  that  theory  had  ever  been  propounded  by 
anyone.  In  a  note  appended  to  the  republication 
of  1701  the  great  inventor  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
invention  was  made:  "At  the  time  when  this 
Dissertation  was  written  (February  16,  1783) 
the  defects  and  insufficiency  of  the  Old  Federal 
Constitution  were  universally  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged; it  was  numifest,  not  only  that  the  internal 
police,  justice,  security,  and  peace  of  the  States 
oould  never  be  preserved  under  it,  but  the  finances 
and  public  credit  would  necessarily  become  so 
embarrassed,  precarious,  and  void  of  support, 
that  no  public  movement,  which  depended  on  the 
revenue,  could  be  managed  with  any  effectual 
certainty:  but  tho'  the  public  mind  was  under 
full  conviction  of  all  these  mischiefs,  and  was 
contemplating  a  remedy,  tet  the  pubuo  ideas 

WEBB  NOT  AT  ALL  CONCSNTBATED,  MUCH  IE88  AB- 
BANaED  INTO  ANT  NEW  SYSTEM  OB  FOBM  OF  GOV- 

EBNMENT,  which  would  obviate  these  evils.  Under 
these  circimistances,  I  offered  this  Dissertation 
to  the  public:  how  far  the  principles  of  it  were 
adopted  or  rejected  in  the  New  Constitution, 
which  was  four  years  afterwards  (Sept.  17,  1787) 
formed  by  the  General  Convention,  and  since  rati- 
fied by  all  the  States,  is  obvious  to  every  one." 
•  ••••••• 

The  most  scientific  writer  upon  finance  during 
the  Revolutionary  War  was  Pelatiah  Webster, 
whose  essays  on  that  subject  fill  a  volume.*  He 
was  born  at  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  in  1725,  and 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1746.  In  1755  he 
removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  became  a  pros- 
perous merchant,  and  in  due  time  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  patriot  cause  in  the  W^ar  of  the 
Revolution,  aiding  with  pen  and  purse.  He  was 
captured  by  the  British,  and,  on  account  of  his 
ardor  was  imprisoned  for  four  months.  As  early 
as  October,  1776,  he  began  to  write  on  the  cux- 
rency,  and  in  1779  he  commenced  the  publication 
at  Philadelphia  of  a  series  of  "Essays  on  Free 
Trade  and  Finance."  He  was  sufficiently  im- 
portant as  a  political  economist  to  be  consulted 
by  the  Continental  Congress  as  to  the  resources 
of  the  country.  His  financial  studies  soon  con- 
vinced him  that  no  stable  fiscal  system  could  be 
established  until  the  then  existing  federal  govern- 
ment was  wiped  out  and  superseded  by  one  en- 
dowed with  independent  taxing  power.  There- 
fore, as  early  as  1781,  in  one  of  his  financial  es- 
says, he  made  the  first  public  call  for  the  "  Con- 

•  The  second  edition  of  1791  was  "  Printed  and  sold 
by  Joseph  Crukshank,  No.  91  Ilis^h  Street,"  Phila- 
delphia. 
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tinental  Convention,**  referred  to  by  Madison,  to 
be  armed  with  power  to  devise  an  adequate  sys- 
tem of  federal  government.  Having  thus  taken 
the  first  step,  he  set  himself  to  work  to  formulate 
in  advance  such  an  adequate  system  as  the  Con- 
vention should  adopt,  whenever  it  might  meet. 
In  the  great  tract  published  at  Philadelphia,  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1783,  we  have  photographed  for  us  the 
workings  of  his  mind  as  he  moved  along  the 
paths  never  trod  before.  He  sounded  the  keynote 
when  he  declared:  "They  (the  supreme  power) 
mu9t  therefore  of  necessity  he  vested  i€ith  a  power 
of  taxation,  I  know  this  is  a  most  important 
and  weighty  truth,  a  dreadful  engine  of  oppres- 
sion, tyranny,  and  injury,  when  ill  used;  yet, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted. 

"For  to  g^ve  a  supreme  authority  a  power  of 
making  contracts,  without  any  power  of  payment; 
of  appointing  officers,  civil  and  military,  without 
money  to  pay  them;  power  to  build  ships,  with- 
out any  money  to  do  it  with ;  a  power  of  emitting 
money,  without  any  power  to  redeem  it;  or  of 
horrotoing  money,  without  any  power  to  make 
payment,  etc. —  such  solecisms  in  government  are 
so  nugatory  and  absurd  that  I  really  think  to 
offer  further  argument  on  the  subject  would  be  to 
insult  the  understanding  of  my  readers.  To  make 
all  these  payments  dependent  on  the  votes  of 
thirteen  popular  assemblies,  who  will  undertake 
to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  every  contract  and 
every  occasion  of  money,  and  grant  or  withhold 
supplies  according  to  their  opinion,  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  operation  of  the  whole  may  be 
stopped  by  the  vote  of  a  single  one  of  them,  is 
absurd."  Thus  Pelatiah  Webster  proposed  the 
existing  system  of  federal  taxation,  then  entirely 
new,  to  the  world;  thus  he  proposed  that  the  an- 
cient system  of  requisitions,  resting  on  the  taxing 
power  of  the  states,  should  be  superseded  by  a 
system  of  federal  or  national  taxation  extending 
to  every  citizen,  directly  or  indirectly.  Instead 
of  the  lifeless  system  of  absurdity  embodied  in 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  he  proposed  to 
substitute  a  self-executing  and  self-sustaining 
national  system,  based  on  the  following  propo- 
sitions, stated  in  his  own  language:  "The 
supreme  authority  of  any  State  must  have 
power  enough  to  affect  the  ends  of  its  appoint- 
ment, otherwise  these  ends  cannot  be  answered 
and  effectually  secured.  •  •  •  I  begin  with 
my  first  and  great  principle,  viz,  That  the 
Constitution  must  vest  powers  in  every  depart- 
ment sufficient  to  secure  and  make  effectual  the 
ends  of  it.     The  supreme  authority  must  have 


the  power  of  making  war  and  peace — of  appeint* 
ing  armies  and  navies — of  appointing  officers 
hoth  civiX  and  military  —  of  making  contracts — 
of  emitting,  coining,  and  borrowing  money  —  of 
regulating  trade — of  making  treaties  vMh  for- 
eign powers  —  of  establishing  post-offices  —  and, 
in  short,  of  doing  everything  which  the  well-being 
of  the  Commonwealth  may  require,  and*  which  is 
not  compatable  to  any  particular  State,  all  of 
which  require  money,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made 
effectual  without  it  ""  *  *  *  This  tax  an  be 
laid  l^  the  supreme  authority  much  more  conven- 
iently than  by  the  particular  Assemblies,  and 
would  in  no  case  be  subject  to  their  repeals  or 
medifioatiens;  and  of  course  the  public  credit 
would  never  be  dependent  on,  or  liable  to  bank- 
ruptcy by  the  humors  of,  any  particular  assembly. 
*  *  *  The  delegates  which  are  to  form  that 
august  body,  which  are  to  hold  and  exercise  the 
supreme  authority,  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the 
States  in  any  manner  they  please"  In  formu- 
lating his  conclusions  as  to  the  supremacy  of 
federal  law  acting  directly  on  all  citizens,  he 
said:  "(1)  No  lau^  of  any  State  whatever  which 
do  not  carry  in  them  a  force  which  eatends  to 
their  effectual  and  final  execution  can  afford  a 
certain  or  sufficient  security  to  the  subject  — 
this  is  too  plain  to  need  proof;  (2)  Laws  or 
ordinances  of  any  kind  (especially  of  august 
bodies  of  high  dignity  and  consequence),  which 
fail  of  execution,  are  much  worse  than  none; 
they  weaken  the  government;  expose  it  to  con- 
tempt. •  •  •  A  government  which  is  but  half 
executed,  or  whose  operations  may  all  be  stopped 
by  a  single  vote  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
institutions,  •  ♦  ♦ 

"Further,  I  propose  that  if  the  execution  of 
any  act  or  order  of  the  supreme  authority  shall 
be  opposed  by  force  in  any  of  the  States  (which 
God*  forbid ! )  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Congress  to 
send  into  such  State  a  sufficient  force  to  suppress 
U.  On  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  the  very  exist- 
ence and  use  of  our  union  effectually  depends  on 
the  full  energy  and  final  effect  of  the  laws  made 
to  support  it;  and  therefore  I  sacrifice  all  other 
considerations  to  this  energy  and  effect;  and  if 
our  Union  is  not  worth  this  purchase  we  must 
g^ve  it  up  —  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not 
admit  any  other  alternative."  In  these  ringing 
terms  was  announced  the  path-breaking  invention 
of  a  supreme  and  self-executing  federal  govern- 
ment operating  directly  upon  the  eiti^en;  an  in* 
vention  for  which  the  world  had  been  waiting  for 
two  thousand  years;  an  invention  of  which  no 
trace  or  hint  is  to  be  found  in  the  ooneHtuttom 
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of  any  of  tlte  Teutonic  Leagues,  in  the  Articlee 
of  Confederation,  or  in  the  prior  utterance  of  any 
other  man. 

Having  thus  defined  his  fundamental  concept  of 
a  federal  government  operating  directly  on  the 
crtizen,  the  great  one  holdly  accepted  the  in- 
evitable corollary  that  such  a  government  mufft 
be  strictly  organized  and  equippei^  with  machinery 
adequate  to  it»  ends  —  with  the  usual  branches, 
executive,  legislative,  andr  judicial;  with  its  army, 
its  navy,  its  civiV  service,  ancf  all  the  usual  ap- 
paratus of  a  government,  all  bearing  directly 
upon  every  citizen  of  the  Union  without  any 
reference  td  the  governnwnt  of  the  several  States. 
No  such  federal  government,  ancient  or  modem, 
had  ever  existed.  As  Montesquieu  was  the  first 
to  point  out,  the  divisioif  of  state  powers  into 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial,  originated  in 
that  single  state  in*  Britain  we  call  England.* 
From  that  single  state  the  principle  passed  into 
the  single  States  <ff  the  American  Uniontf  Pela- 
tiah  Webster  was  the  first  to  conceive  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principle  of  the  division  of  powers 
to  a  federal  state;  he  was  the  first  to  propose 
that  the  federal  head  shoulc^  be  divided  and  then 
organized,  as  ther  particular  ones  are,  into  legis- 
lative, ex^utive,  and  judicial.  More  than  three 
years  later  Jeffersoik  endorsed  that  idea  by  com- 
mending it  to  Madisodt  Having  thus  made  his 
second  great  invention,  Webster  proceeded  to  ex- 
plain how  the  three  departments,  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial,  should  be  organized.  His 
idea  was  that  the  executive  power  should  be 
vested  in  a  oounci)  of  ministers  to  be  grouped 
around  a  President  elected  by  Congress.  On  that 
subject  he  said:  "These  ministere  will  of  course 
have  the  best  information,  and  most  perfect 
knowledge,  of  the  state  of  the  Nation,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  theis  several  departments,  and  will  of 
course  be  able  to  give  the  heat  information  to 
Congress,  in  what  manner  any  bill  proposed  will 
affect  the  public  interest  in  their  several  depart- 
ments, which  will  nearly  comprehend  the  whole. 
The  Financier  manages  the  whole  subject  of 
the  revenues  and  expenditures;  the  Secretary 
of  State  takes  knowledge  of  the  general  policy 
and  internal  government;  tiie  Minister  of 
War  presides  in  the  whole  business  of  war  and 
defence;  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
gards the  whole  state  of  the  Nation,  as  it  stands 
related  to,  or  connected  with,  all  foreign  powers. 
*  *  *  I  would  further  propose,  that  the  aforesaid 


•  BpiHt  of  Laws,  bk.  xl.  eh.  «. 

t  Fedenaist^  xJvi. 

t  In  a  letter  written  from  Paris,  December  16, 1786. 


great  ministers  of  state  shall  compose  a  Council 
of  State,  to  whose  number  Congress  may  add  three 
others,  viz:  one  from  New  England,  one  from  the 
Middle  States  and  one  from  the  Southern  States, 
one  of  which  to  be  appointed  President  ly  Con- 
gress.*' To  the  organization  of  the  legislative  de- 
partment Webster  gave  elaborate  consideration. 
Just  as  no  prior  federal  government  had  ever  been 
divided  into  three  departments,  so  no  prior 
federal  legislature  had  ever  been  divided  into  two 
houses. 

The  one-chamber  body  represented  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  was  the  type  of  every  other 
federal  assembly  that  had  ever  preceded  it.  As 
stated  heretofore  the  path-breaker,  looking  to  the 
English  bicameral  system  as  it  had  appeared  in 
the  several  States,  proposed  "That  the  Congress 
shall  consist  of  two  chambers,  an  upper  and  lower 
house,  or  senate  and  commons,  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  both  necessary  to  every  act;  and  that 
every  State  send  one  or  more  delegates  to  each 
house:  this  will  subject  every  act  to  tv?o  discus- 
sions before  tv>o  distinct  chambers  of  men  equally 
qualified  for  the  debate,  equally  masters  of  the 
subject,  and  of  equal  authority  in  the  decision." 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  whom  such  a 
division  now  seems  a  matter  of  course,  should 
remember  that  when  Webster  proposed  it,  it  was 
an  unprecedented  novelty  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  federal  legislatures  are  concerned. 
After  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  qualifications 
of  members  of  Congress,  in  which  he  sharply 
assailed  the  then  existing  rule  forbidding  their 
reflection,  he  proceeded  to  define  a  part  of  the 
original  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  by  saying  "that  the  supreme 
authority  should  be  vested  with  powers  to  termi* 
nate  and  finally  decide  controversies  arising  he- 
tween  different  States,"  He  also  said  "To  these 
I  would  add  judges  of  law  and  chancery."  Thus 
the  entire  federal  judicial  system  was  distinctly 
outlined.  Above  all  he  was  careful  to  define  the 
reserved  powers  of  the  States.  On  that  subject 
he  said:  "I  propose  further,  that  the  powers  of 
Congress,  and  all  the  other  departments  acting 
under  them,  shall  all  be  restricted  to  such  matters 
o^^y  of  general  necessity  and  utility  to  all  the 
States,  as  cannot  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  particular  State,  or  to  which  the  authority 
of  any  particular  State  is  not  competent:  so  that 
each  particular  State  shall  enjoy  all  sovereignty 
and  supreme  authority  to  all  intents  and  purposes, 
excepting  only  those  high  authorities  and  powers 
by  them  delegated  to  Congress,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  general  union."  In  that  passage  we  have 
the  first  draft,  and  a  very  complete  one,  of  the 
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Tenth  Amendment.*  So  it  ia  a  matter  of  docu- 
mentary evidence  that  every  element  that  entered 
into  the  "wholly  novel  theory,  which  may  be 
considered  a  great  discovery  in  modem  political 
science,**  and  which  differentiates  our  second 
federal  constitution  of  1789  from  every  other  that 
preceded  it,  was  the  deliberate  invention  of 
Pelatiah  Webster,  who  announced  to  the  world 
that  theory,  <w  an  entirety,  in  his  epoch-making 
paper  of  February  16,  1783.  Prior  to  that  date 
no  federal  government  had  ever  existed  (1)  that 
operated  directly  on  the  individual  citizen;  (2) 
no  federal  government  had  ever  been  divided  into 
three  departments,  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial ;  ( 3 )  no  federal  legislature  had  ever  been 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  house.  There 
is  no  record,  there  is  not  even  a  claim  that, 
prior  to  that  date,  any  human  being  had  ever  pro- 
pounded anyone  of  those  principles  in  connection 
with  a  federal  government.  The  great  inventor 
was  so  conscious  at  the  time  of  the  magnitude 
of  his  undertaking  that  he  exclaimed  as  he  wrote: 
"  May  Almighty  wisdom  direct  my  pen  in  this 
arduous  discussion."  In  conclusion  he  said: 
"This  vast  subject  lies  with  mighty  weight  on 
my  mind,  and  I  have  bestowed  on  it  my  utmost 
attention,  and  here  offer  the  public  the  best 
thoughts  and  sentiments  I  am  master  of.  *  •  * 
I  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  my  senti- 
ments may  be  adopted ;  I  shall  have  all  the  reward 
I  wish  or  expect  if  my  Dissertation  shall  throw 
any  light  on  the  great  subject,  shall  excite  an 
emulation   of   inquiry,  and   animate   some   abler 


''genius  to  form  a  plan  of  greater  perfection,  less 
objectionable,  and  more  useful."  In  his  republi- 
cation of  1791  he  described  perfectly  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  great  invention  of  Feb- 
ruary 16,  1783,  was  made,  when  he  said  that, 
"the  public  ideas  were  not  at  all  concentrated, 
much  less  arranged  into  any  new  system  or  form 
of  government,  which  would  obviate  these  evils, 
Under  these  circumstances  I  offered  this  Dis- 
sertation to  the  public."  In  that  Dissertation, 
Pelatiah  Webster  presented,  as  a  free  gift  to  the 
g^eat  country  that  has  neglected  and  forgotten 
him,  the  "new  system  or  form  of  government** 
which  passed,  through  the  four  "  plans  **  *  offered 
in  the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  into  the  exist- 
ing Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Certainly 
no  more  "wonderful  work  was  ever  struck  off  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man.** 
The  outcome  of  that  work  was  a  novel  and  unique 
creation  operating  directly  on  the  people,  and  not 
upon  the  States  as  corporations.  The  State  gov- 
ernments are  not  subject  to  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  people  are  subject  to  both  govern- 
ments. The  new  creation  is  in  no  respect  federal 
in  its  operation,  although  it  is  in  some  respects 
federal  in  its  organization.  No  one  of  the  three 
basic  principles  constituting  the  great  invention 
was  seriously  questioned  in  the  Convention.  Ita 
mighty  and  immortal  task  involved  only  their 
adaptation  to  very  difficult  and  complex  political 
conditions.  The  inventor  of  the  plan  stands  to 
the  members  of  the  Convention  as  an  architect 
stands  to  master  builders. 


n»  THE  EPOCH-MAKINQ  DOCUMENT    OF    FEBRUARY   16,    1783,   IN    WHICH   IS    EMBODIED    THB 
FIRST  DRAFT  OF  THE  EXISTING   CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  f 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Political  Union  and  Constitution  of  ike  Thirteen  United  States  of  North  America,  which 
is  necessary  to  their  Preservation  and  Happiness;  humbly  offered  to  the  Public.  (First  published  in  Phila- 
delphia.) 


I.  The  supreme  authority  of  any  State  most 
have  power  enough  to  effect  the  ends  of  its  ap- 
pointment, otherwise  these  ends  cannot  be 
answered,  and  effectually  secured;  at  best  they 
are  precarious. —  But  at  the  same  time, 

II.  The  supreme  authority  ought  to  be  so 
limited  and  checked,  if  possible,  as  to  prevent  the 
abuse  of  power,  or  the  ezeroise  of  powers  that  are 


•  It  provides  that  ••  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Conttitution.  nor  prohibited  by  it 
to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectively 
or  to  the  people." 

fC^om  Senate  Document  461.  00th  Congress,  Ist 
session,  pp.  23-63.  It  is  given  also  In  Hannls  Taylor, 
The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  American  Constitution, 
app.  xi.  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1911). 


not  necessary  to  the  ends  of  its  appointment,  but 
hurtful  and  oppressive  to  the  subject;  but  to 
limit  a  supreme  authority  so  far  as  to  diminish 
its  dignity,  or  lessen  its  power  of  doing  good, 
would  be  to  destroy  or  at  least  to  corrupt  it,  and 
render  it  ineffectual  to  its  ends. 


*  At  a  later  time  a  grave  controversy  arose  as  to  "  the 
singularly  minute  coincidences  between  the  draft  of  a 
Federal  government  communicated  by  Mr.  Charles 
Pinckney  of  South  Carolina,  to  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary 
of  State,**  the  Virginia  plan,  and  the  Constitution  as 
finally  adopted.  Every  explanation  was  given  of  "  the 
singularly  minute  coincidences/'  except  the  plain  and 
obvious  one  —  the  four  plans  out  of  ujhich  the  Con- 
stitution arose  were  taken  from  a  common  source. 
For  a  statement  of  the  controversy  In  question  see 
Rives*  Life  and  Times  of  Madison,  vol.  U,  pp.  363-3S7. 
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III.  A  number  of  sovereign  States  uniting  into 
one  Commonwealth,  and  appointing  a  supreme 
power  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Union,  do 
necessarily  and  unavoidably  part  with  and  trans- 
fer over  to  such  supreme  power,  so  much  of  their 
own  sovereignty  as  is  necessary  to  render  the 
ends  of  the  union  effectual,  otherwise  their  con- 
federation will  be  an  union  without  bands  of 
union,  like  a  cask  without  hoops,  that  may  and 
probably  will  fall  to  pieces,  as  soon  as  it  is  put 
to  any  exercise  which  requires  strength. 

In  like  manner,  every  member  of  civil  society 
parts  with  many  of  hia  natural  rights,  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  rest  in  greater  security  under  the 
protection  of  society. 

The  Union  of  the  Thirteen  States  of  America  is 
of  mighty  consequence  to  the  security,  sovereignty, 
and  even  liberty  of  each  of  them,  and  of  all  the 
individuals  who  c(»npose  them;  united  under  a 
natural,  well  adjusted,  and  effectual  Constitution, 
they  are  a  strong,  rich,  growing  power,  with 
great  resources  and  means  of  defence,  which  no 
foreign  power  will  easily  attempt  to  invade  or 
insult;  they  may  easily  command  respect. 

As  their  exports  are  mostly  either  raw  materials 
or  provisions,  and  their  imports  mostly  finished 
goods,  their  trade  becomes  a  capital  object  with 
every  manufacturing  nation  of  Europe,  and  all 
the  southern  colonies  of  America ;  their  friendship 
and  trade  will  of  course  be  courted,  and  each 
power  in  amity  with  them  will  contribute  to  their 
security. 

Their  union  is  of  great  moment  in  another  re- 
spect; they  thereby  form  a  superintending  power 
among  themselves,  that  can  moderate  and  ter- 
minate disputes  that  may  arise  between  different 
States,  restrain  intestine  violence,  and  prevent 
any  recourse  to  the  dreadful  decision  of  the 
sword. 

I  do  not  mean  here  to  go  into  a  detail  of  all  the 
advantages  of  our  union;  they  offer  themselves  on 
every  view,  and  are  important  enough  to  engage 
every  honest,  prudent  mind,  to  secure  and  estab- 
lish that  union  by  every  possible  method,  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  it,  and  be  rendered 
happy  and  safe  under  the  protection  it  affords. 

This  union,  however  important,  cannot  be  sup- 
ported without  a  Constitution  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  natural  truth,  fitness,  and  utility.  If 
there  is  one  article  wrong  in  such  Constitution, 
it  will  discover  itself  in  practice,  by  its  baleful 
operation,  and  destroy  or  at  least  injure  the 
union. 

Many  nations  have  been  ruined  by  the  errors  of 
their  political  constitutions.  Such  errors,  first 
introduce  wrongs  and  injuries,  which  so6n  breed 


discontents,  which  gradually  work  up  into  mortal 
hatred  and  resentments;  hence  inveterate  parties 
are  formed,  which  of  course  make  the  whole  com- 
munity a  house  divided  against  itself,  which  soon 
falls  either  a  prey  to  some  enemies  without,  who 
watch  to  devour  them,  or  else  crumble  into  their 
original  constituent  parts,  and  lose  all  respecta- 
bility, strength,  and  security. 

It  is  as  physically  impossible  to  secure  to  civil 
society,  good  cement  of  union,  duration,  and 
security  without  a  Constitution  founded  on  prin- 
ciples of  natural  fitness  and  right,  as  to  raise 
timbers  into  a  strong,  compact  building,  which 
have  not  been  framed  upon  true  geometric  prin- 
ciples; for  if  you  cut  one  beam  a  foot  too  long 
or  too  short,  not  all  the  authority  and  all  the 
force  of  all  the  carpenters  can  ever  get  it  into  its 
place,  and  make  it  fit  with  proper  symmetry 
there. 

As  the  fate  then  of  all  governments  depends 
much  upon  their  political  constitutions,  they  be- 
come an  object  of  mighty  moment  to  the  happi- 
ness and  well-being  of  society ;  and  as  the  framing 
of  such  a  Constitution  requires  great  knowledge 
of  the  rights  of  men  and  societies,  as  well  as  of 
the  interests,  circumstances,  and  even  prejudices 
of  the  several  parts  of  the  community  or  common- 
wealth, for  which  it  is  intended;  it  becomes  a 
very  complex  subject,  and  of  course  requires  great 
steadiness  and  comprehension  of  thought,  as  well 
as  great  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  to  do  it 
properly.  I  shall,  however,  attempt  it  with  my 
best  abilities,  and  hope  from  the  candor  of  the 
public  to  escape  censure,  if  I  cannot  merit  praise. 

I  begin  with  my  first  and  great  principle,  viz: 
That  the  Constitution  must  vest  powers  in  every 
department  sufficient  to  secure  and  make  effectual 
the  ends  of  it.  The  supreme  authority  must  have 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace  —  of  ap- 
pointing armies  and  navies  —  of  appointing  officers 
both  civil  and  military* —  of  making  contracts-^ 
of  emitting,  coining,  and  borrowing  money  —  of 
regulating  trade  —  of  making  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  —  of  establishing  post-offices  —  and  in  short 
of  doing  everything  which  the  well-being  of  the 
Commonwealth  may  require,  and  which  is  not  com- 
patible to  any  particular  State,  all  of  which  re- 
quire money,  and  cannot  possibly  be  made  effectual 
without  it. 

They  must  therefore  of  necessity  be  vested  with 
power  of  taxation.  I  know  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  weighty  truth,  a  dreadful  engine  of 
oppression,  tyranny,  and  injury,  when  ill  used; 
yet,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  it  must  be 
admitted. 
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For  to  give  a  supreme  authority  a  power  of 
making  contracts,  without  any  power  of  payment 
—  of  appointing  officers  civil  and  military,  with- 
out money  to  pay  them  —  a  power  to  build  ships, 
without  any  money  to  do  it  with  —  a  power  of 
emitting  money,  without  any  power  to  redeem  it 
*-or  of  borrowing  money,  without  any  power  to 
make  payment,  etc,  etc — such  solecisms  in  gov- 
ernment are  so  nugatory  and  absurd,  that  I 
really  think  to  offer  further  argument  on  the 
subject,  would  be  to  insalt  the  understanding  of 
my  readers. 

To  make  all  these  payments  dependent  on  the 
votes  of  thirteen  popular  assemblies,  who  will 
undertake  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  every  con- 
tract and  every  occasion  of  money,  and  grant  or 
withhold  supplies,  according  to  their  opinion, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  operations  of  the 
whole  may  be  stopped  by  the  vote  of  a  single  one 
of  them,  is  absurd;  for  this  renders  all  supplies 
so  precarious  and  the  public  credit  so  extremely 
uncertain,  as  must  in  its  nature  render  all  efforts 
in  war,  and  all  regular  administration  in  peace, 
utterly  impracticable,  as  well  as  most  pointedly 
ridiculous.  Is  there  a  man  to  be  found  who  would 
lend  money,  or  render  personal  services,  or  make 
contracts  on  such  precarious  security?  Of  this 
we  have  a  proof  of  fact,  the  strongest  of  all 
proofs,  a  fatal  experience,  the  surest  tho'  severest 
of  all  demonstration,  which  renders  all  other 
proof  or  argument  on  this  subject  quite  un- 
necessary. 

The  present  broken  state  of  our  finances — pub- 
lic debts  and  bankruptcies  —  enormous  and  ridic- 
ulous depreciation  of  public  securities — with  the 
total  annihilation  of  our  public  credit  —  prove 
beyond  all  contradiction  the  vanity  of  all  recourse 
to  the  federal  Assemblies  of  the  States.  The 
recent  instance  of  the  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  im- 
ported goods,  struck  dead,  and  the  bankruptcies 
which  ensued  on  the  single  vote  of  Rhode  Island, 
affords  another  proof  of  what  it  is  certain  may 
be  done  again  in  like  circumstances. 

I  have  another  reason  why  a  power  of  taxation 
or  of  raising  money,  ought  to  be  vested  in  the 
supreme  authority  of  our  commonwealth,  viz, 
the  monies  necessary  for  the  public  ought  to  be 
raised  by  a  duty  imposed  on  imported  goods,  not 
a  bare  5  per  cent  or  any  other  per  cent  on  all 
imported  goods  indiscriminately,  but  a  duty 
much  heavier  on  all  articles  of  luxury  or  mere 
ornament,  and  which  are  oonsumed  principally 
by  the  rich  or  prodigal  part  of  the  community, 
such  as  silks  of  all  sorts,  muslins,  cambricks, 
lawns,  superfine  cloths^  spirits,  wines,  etc.,  etc 


Such  an  impost  would  ease  the  husbandman, 
the  mechanic,  and  the  poor;  Would  have  all  the 
practical  effects  of  a  sumptuary  law;  would  mend 
the  economy,  and  increase  the  industry,  of  the 
community ;  would  be  collected  without  the  shock- 
ing circumstances  of  collectors  and  their  warrants ; 
and  make  the  quantity  of  tax  paid,  always  depend 
<Mi  the  choice  of  the  person  who  pays  it. 

This  tax  can  be  laid  by  the  supreme  authority 
much  more  conveniently  than  by  the  particular 
Assemblies,  and  would  in  no  case  be  subject  tc 
their  repeals  or  modifications;  and  of  course  the 
public  credit  would  never  be  dependent  on,  or 
liable  to  bankruptcy  by  the  himiors  of  any  par- 
ticular Assembly.  In  an  Essay  on  Finance,  which 
I  design  soon  to  offer  to  the  public,  this  subject 
will  be  treated  more  fully.  (See  my  Sixth  Essay 
on  Free  Trade  and  Finance,  p.  229.) 

The  delegates  which  are  to  form  that  august 
body,  which  are  to  hold  and  exercise  the  supreme 
authority,  ought  to  be  appointed  by  the  States 
in  any  manner  they  please;  in  which  they  should 
not  be  limited  by  any  restriction;  their  own 
dignity  and  the  weight  they  will  hold  in  the  great 
public  councils,  will  always  depend  on  the 
abilities  of  the  persons  they  appoint  to  represent 
them,  there;  and  if  they  are  wise  enough  to  choose 
men  of  sufficient  abilities,  and  respectable  char- 
acters, men  of  sound  sense,  extensive  knowledge, 
gravity,  and  integrity,  they  will  reap  the  honor 
and  advantage  of  such  wisdom. 

But  if  they  are  fools  enough  to  appoint  men  of 
trifling  or  vile  characters,  of  mean  abilities,  faulty 
morals,  or  despicable  ignorance,  they  must  reap 
the  fruits  of  such  folly,  and  content  themselves 
to  have  no  weight,  dignity,  or  esteem  in  the  public 
councils;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  lamented  by  the 
Commonwealth,  to  do  no  good  there. 

X  have  no  objection  to  the  States  electing  and 
recalling  their  delegates  as  often  as  they  please, 
but  think  it  hard  and  very  injurious  both  to 
them  and  the  Commonwealth  that  they  should 
be  obliged  to  discontinue  them  after  three  years' 
service,  if  they  find  them  on  that  trial  to  be  men 
of  sufficient  integrity  and  abilities;  a  man  of  that 
experience  is  certainly  much  more  qualified  to  serve 
in  the  place,  than  a  new  member  of  equal  good 
character  can  be;  experience  makes  perfect  in 
every  kind  of  business  —  old,  experienced  states- 
men, of  tried  and  approved  integrity  and  abilities, 
are  a  great  blessing  to  a  State  — they  acquire 
great  authority  and  esteem  as  well  as  wisdom, 
and  very  much*  contribute  to  keep  the  system  of 
government  in  good  and  salutary  order;  and  this 
furnishes  the  strongest  reason  why  they  riionld 
be    continued    in   the    service,    on    Plato's   great 
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ti,  that  ''the  man  best  qualified  to  aerr^ 
<mght  to  be  appointed." 

I  am  aorry  to  see  a  oontraiy  maxim  adopted  in 
oar  American  counsels;  to  make  the  highest  rea- 
son that  can  be  given  lor  continuing  a  man  in  the 
public  administration,  assigned  as  a  constitutional 
and  absolute  reason  for  turning  him  out,  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  solecism  of  a  piece  with  many  other 
reforms,  by  which  we  set  out  to  surprise  the  world 
with  our  wisdom. 

If  we  should  adopt  this  mazimr  in  the  oomm<m 
affairs  <^  life,  it  would  be  found  inconvenient^ 
e.  g.,  if  we  should  make  it  a  part  of  our  Consti- 
tution, that  a  man  who  has  served  a  three  yeari^ 
apprenticeship  to  the  trade  of  a  tailor  or  shoe- 
maker, should  be  obliged  to  discontinue  that  busi- 
ness for  the  three  successive  years,  I  am  of 
opinion  the  country  would  soon  be  cleared  of  good 
shoemakelrs  and  tailors. — Men  are  no  more  bom 
statesmen  than  shoemakers  or  tailors  —  Experi- 
ence is  equally  necessary  to  perfection  in  both. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  man's  inducement  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  public  employment,  and 
make  himself  master  of  it,  must  be  much  dis- 
couraged by  this  consideration,  that  let  him  take 
whatever  pains  to  qualify  himself  in  the  best 
manner,  he  must  be  shortly  turned  out,  and  of 
course  it  would  be  of  more  consequence  to  hlniy 
to  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  business, 
whi<^  he  might  adopt  when  his  present  appoint- 
ment should  expire;  and  by  this  means  the 
Commonwealth  is  in  danger  of  losing  the  zeal, 
industry,  and  shining  abilities,  as  well  as  services, 
of  their  most  accomplished  and  valuable  men. 

I  hear  that  the  State  of  Georgia  has  improved 
on  this  blessed  principle,  and  limited  the  continu- 
ance of  their  governors  to  one  year;  the  conse- 
quence is,  they  have  already  the  ghost  of  departed 
governors  stalking  about  in  every  part  of  their 
State,  and  growing  more  plenty  every  year;  and 
as  the  price  of  everything  is  reduced  by.  its 
plenty,  I  can  suppose  governors  will  soon  be  very 
low  there. 

This  doctrine  of  rotation  was  first  proposed  by 
some  sprightly  geniuses  of  brilliant  politics,  with 
this  cogent  reason;  that  by  introducing  a  rota- 
tion in  the  public  offices,  we  should  have  a  great 
number  of  men  trained  up  to  public  service;  but 
it  appears  to  me  that  it  will  be  more  likely  to 
produce  many  Jacks  at  all  trades,  but  good  at 
none. 

I  think  that  frequent  elections  are  a  sufficient 
•ecurity  against  the  continuance  of  men  in  public 
office  whose  conduct  is  not  approved,  and  there 
ean  be  no  reason  for  excluding  those  whose  con- 
duct is  approved,  and  who  are  allowed  to  be  better 


qualified  than  any  men  who  can  be  found  to  sup- 
ply their  places. 

Another  great  object  of  government,  is  the  ap- 
portionment of  burdens  and  benefits;  for  if  a 
greater  quota  of  burden,  or  a  less  quota  of  bene- 
fits than  is  just  and  right,  be  allotted  to  any 
State,  this  ill  apportionment  will  be  an  ever- 
lasting source  of  uneasiness  and  discontent.  In 
the  first  case,  the  over-burdened  State  will  com- 
plain; in  the  last  case,  all  the  States,  whose 
quota  of  benefit  is  under-rated,  will  be  uneasy; 
and  this  is  a  case  of  such  delicacy,  that  it  cannot 
be  safely  trusted  to  the  arbitrary  opinion  or 
Judgment  of  any  body  of  men  however  august. 

Some  natural  principles  of  confessed  equity, 
and  which  can  be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  ought,  if 
possible,  to  be  found  and  adopted;  for  it  is  of  the 
highest  moment  to  the  Commonwealth,  to  obviate, 
and,  if  possible,  wholly  to  take  away,  such  a  fruit- 
ful and  common  source  of  infinite  disputes,  as 
that  of  apportionment  of  quotas  has  ever  proved 
in  all  States  of  the  earth. 

The  value  of  lands  may  be  a  gpood  rule;  but 
the  ascertainment  of  that  value  is  impracticable; 
no  assessment  can  be  made  which  will  not  be 
liable  to  exception  and  debate  —  to  adopt  a  good 
rule  in  anything  which  is  impracticable,  is  absurd ; 
for  it  is  physically  impossible  that  anything 
should  be  good  for  practise,  which  cannot  be 
practised  at  all;  but  if  the  value  of  lands  was 
capable  of  certain  assessment,  yet  to  adopt  that 
value  as  a  rule  of  apportionment  of  quotas,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  except  from  valuation  large 
tracts  of  sundry  States  of  immense  value,  which 
have  all  been  defended  by  the  joint  arms  of  the 
whole  Empire,  and  for  the  defence  of  which  no 
additional  quota  of  supply  is  to  be  demanded  of 
those  States,  to  whom  such  lands  are  secured  by 
such  joint  efforts  of  the  States,  is  in  its  nature 
unreasonable,  and  will  open  a  door  for  great 
ocmiplaint. 

It  is  plain  without  argument,  that  such  States 
ought  either  to  make  grants  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  such  tracts  of  defended  territory,  or  sell  as 
much  of  them  as  will  pay  their  proper  quota  of 
defence,  and  pay  such  sums  into  the  public 
treasury;  and  this  ought  to  be  done,  let  what 
rule  of  quota  forever  be  adopted  with  respect  to 
the  cultivated  part  of  the  United  States;  for  no 
proposition  of  natural  right  and  Justice  can  be 
plainer  than  this,  that  every  part  of  valuable 
property  which  is  defended,  ought  to  oontribute 
its  quota  of  supply  for  that  defence. 

If  then  the  value  of  cultivated  lands  is  found  to 
be   an   impracticable   rule   of   apportionment  of 
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quotas,  we  have  to  seek  for  some  other,  equally 
just  and  less  exceptionable. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  the  number  of  liying 
souls  or  human  persons  of  whatever  age,  sex,  or 
condition,  will  afford  us  a  rule  or  measure  of 
apportionment  which  will  forever  increase  and 
decrease  with  the  real  wealth  of  the  States,  and 
will  of  course  be  a  perpetual  rule,  not  capable  of 
corruption  hj  any  circumstances  of  future  time; 
which  is  of  vast  consideration  in  forming  a  con- 
stitution which  is  designed  for  perpetual  duration, 
and,  which  will  in  its  nature,  be  as  just  as  to  the 
inhabited  parts  of  each  State,  at  that  of  the  value 
of  lands,  or  any  other  that  has  or  can  be  men- 
tioned. 

Land  takes  ite  value  not  merely  from  the  good- 
ness of  its  soil,  but  from  innumerable  other  rela^ 
tive  advantages  among  which  the  population  of 
the  country  may  be  considered  as  principal;  as 
lands  in  a  full  settled  country  will  always 
(ceteris  paribus)  bring  more  than  lands  in  thin 
settlements.  On  this  principle,  when  the  inhab- 
itants of  Russia,  Poland,  etc.,  sell  real  estates, 
they  do  not  value  them  as  we  do,  by  the  number 
of  acres,  but  by  the  number  of  people  who  live 
on  them. 

Where  any  piece  of  land  has  many  advantages 
many  people  will  crowd  there  to  obtain  them; 
which  will  create  many  competitors  for  the  pur- 
chase of  it;  which  will  of  course  raise  the  price. 
Where  there  are  fewer  advantages,  there  will  'be 
fewer  competitors,  and  of  course  a  less  price;  and 
these  two  things  will  forever  be  proportionate  to 
each  other,  and  of  course  the  one  will  always  be 
a  sure  index  of  the  other. 

The  only  considerable  objection  I  have  ever 
heard  to  this,  is,  that  the  quality  of  inhabitants 
differs  in  the  different  States,  and  it  is  not  reason- 
able that  the  black  slaves  in  the  southern  States 
should  be  estimated  on  a  par  with  the  white 
freemen  in  the  northern  States.  To  discuss  this 
question  fairly,  I  think  it  will  be  just  to  estimate 
the  neat  value  of  the  labor  of  both;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that  the  labor  of  the  black  person 
produces  as  much  neat  wealth  to  the  southern 
State,  as  the  labor  of  the  white  person  does  to 
the  northern  State,  I  think  it  will  follow  plainly 
that  they  are  equally  useful  inhabitants  in  point 
of  wealth;  and  therefore  in  the  case  before  us, 
should  be  estimated  alike. 

And  if  the  amazing  profits  wbich  the  southern 
planters  boast  of  receiving  from  the  labor  of  their  . 
slaves  on  their  plantations,  are  real,  the  southern 
people  have  greatly  the  advantage  in  this  kind  of 
estimation,  and  as  this  objection  comes  principally 
from  the  southward,  I  should  suppose  that  the 


gentlemen  from  that  part  would  blush  to  urge 
it  any  farther. 

That  the  supreme  authority  should  be  vested 
with  powers  to  terminate  and  finally  decide  con- 
troversies arising  between  different  States,  I  take 
ii»  will  be  universally  admitted,  but  I  humbly 
apprehend  that  an  appeal  from  the  first  instance 
of  trial  ought  to  be  admitted  in  causes  of  great 
moment,  on  the  same  reasons  that  such  appeals 
are  admitted  in  all  the  States  of  Europe.  It  is 
well  known  to  all  men  versed  in  courts,  that  the 
first  hearing  of  a  cause  rather  gives  an  <4>ening 
to  that  evidence  and  reason  which  ought  to  decide 
it,  than  such  a  full  examination  and  thorough 
discussion,  as  should  always  precede  a  final  judg- 
ment, in  causes  of  national  consequence.  A  de- 
tail of  reasons  might  be  added,  which  I  deem  it 
unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  here. 

The  supreme  authority  ought  to  havd  a  power 
of  peace  and  war,  and  forming  treaties  and  alli- 
ances with  all  foreign  powers;  which  implies  a 
necessity  of  their  also  having  sufficient  powers  to 
enforce  the  obedience  of  all  subjects  of  the  United 
states  to  such  treaties  and  alliances;  with  4all 
powers  to  unite  the  force  of  the  Siates;  and  direct 
its  operations  in  war;  and  to  punish  all  trans- 
gressors in  all  these  respects;  otherwise,  by  the 
imprudence  of  a  few,  the  whole  Commonwealth  may 
be  embroiled  with  foreign  powers,  and  the  opera- 
tions of  war  may  be  rendered  useless,  or  fail  much 
of  their  due  effeot. 

All  these  I  conceive  will  be  easily  granted, 
especially  the  latter,  as  the  power  of  Congress  to 
appoint  and  direct  the  army  and  navy  in  war, 
with  all  departments  thereto  belonging,  and  pun- 
ishing delinquents  in  them  all.,  is  already  admitted 
into  practice  in  the  course  of  the  present  unhappy 
war,  in  which  we  have  been  long  engaged. 

II.  But  now  the  great  and  most  difficult  part 
of  this  weighty  subject  remains  to  be  considered, 
viz,  how  these  supreme  powers  are  to  be  consti- 
tuted in  such  manner  that  they  may  be  able  to 
exercise  with  full  force  and  effect,  the  vast 
authorities  committed  to  them,  for  the  good  and 
wellbeing  of  the  United  States,  and  yet  be  so 
checked  and  restrained  from  exercising  them  to 
the  injury  and  ruin  of  the  States,  that  we  may 
with  safety  trust  them  with  a  coounission  oi  such 
vast  magnitude  —  and  may  Almighty  wisdom 
direct  my  pen  in  this  arduous  discussion. 

1.  The  men  who  compose  this  im|>ortant  council, 
must  be  delegated  from  all  the  States;  and,  or 
course,  the  hope  of  approbation  and  continuance 
of  honors,  will  naturally  stimulate  them  to  act 
right,  and  to  please;  the  dread  of  censure  and 
disgrace  will  naturally  operate   as  a  check  to 
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restrain  them  from  im«proper  behavior:  but  how- 
ever natural  and  forcible  these  motives  may  be, 
we  find  hy  sad  experience,  they  are  not  always 
strong  enough  to  produce  the  effects  we  expect 
and  wish  from  them-. 

It  is  to  be  wished  that  none  mi^t  1)e  ap- 
pointed that  were  not  fit  and*  adequate  to  thifl 
weighty  business;  but  a  little  knowledge  of 
human  nature,  and  a  little  acquaintance  with 
the  political  history  of  mankind,  will  soon  teach 
us  that  this  is  not  to  be  expected. 

Xhe  representatives  appointed  by  popular 
elections  are  commonly  not  only  the  legal,  but 
real,  substantial  representatives  of  their  electors, 
t.  e.,  there  will  commonly  i)e  about  the  same 
proportion  of  grave,  sound,  well-qualified  men, 
trifling,  desultory  men — wild  or  knavish 
schemers— jand  duU,  ignorant  fools,  in  the  dele- 
gated assembly,  as  in  the  body  of  electors. 

I  know  of  UQ  way  to  help  this;  such  dele- 
gates must  t>e  admitted,  as  the  States  are  pleased 
to  send;  and  all  that  can  be  done  is,  when  they 
get  together,  to  make  the  best  of  them. 

We  will  suppose  then  they  are  all  met  in 
Congress,  clothed  with  that  vast  authority  which 
is  necessary  to  the  wellbeing,  and  even  exist- 
ence, of  the  union,  that  they  should  be  vested 
with;  how  shall  we  empower  them  to  do  all 
necessary  and  effectual  good,  and  restrain  them 
from  doing  hurt?  To  do  this  properly,  I  think 
we  mus^  recur  to  those  natural'  motives  of 
action,  those  feelings  and  apprehensions,  which 
usually  occur  to  the  mind  at  the  very  time  of 
action;  for  distant  consequences,  however 
weighty,  are  often  too  mush  disregarded. 

Truth  loves  light,  and  is  vindicated  by  it. 
Wrong  shrouds  itself  in  darkness,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  delusion.  An  honest  well-qualified 
man  loves  light,  can  bear  close  examination,  and 
critical  inquiry,  and  is  best  pleased  when  he  is 
most  thoroughly  understood:  a  man  of  corrupt 
design,  or  a  fool  of  no  design,  hates  close  ex- 
amination and  critical  injury;  the  knavery  of 
the  one,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  other,  are 
discovered  by  it,  and  they  both  usually  grow 
uneasy  before  the  investigation  is  half  done. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  more  natural 
truth  in  the  world,  than  that  divine  one 
of  our  Savior,  "he  that  doth  truth,  cometh 
to  the  light."  I  would  therefore  recommend  that 
mode  of  deliberation,  which  will  naturally  bring 
on  the  most  thorough  and  critical  discussion  of 
the  subject,  previous  to  passing  any  act;  and  for 
that  purpose  humbly  propose, 

2.  That  the  Congress  shall  consist  of  two 
chambers,  an  upper  and  a  lower  house,  or  senate 


and  commons,  with  the  concurrence  of  both 
necessary  to  every  act;  and  that  every  State 
send  one  or  more  delegates  to  each  iiouse :  this 
will  subject  every  act  to  two  discussions  before 
two  distinct  chambers  of  men  eKjually  qualified 
for  the  debate,  equally  masters  of  the  subject, 
and  of  equal  authority  in  the  decision. 

These  two  houses  will  be  governed  by  the  same 
natural  motives  and  interests,  viz,  the  good  of 
the  Commonwealth,  and  the  approbation  of  the 
people.  Whilst  at  the  same  time,  the  emulation^ 
naturally  arising  between  them,  will  induce  a 
very  critical  and  sharp-sighted  inspection  into 
the  motions  of  each  other.  Their  different 
opinions  will  bring  on  conferences  between  the 
two  houses,  in  which  the  whole  subject  will  be 
exhausted  in  arguments  pro  and  con,  and  shame 
will  be  the  portion  of  obstinate  convicted  error. 

Under  these  circumstances,  a  man  of  ignorance 
or  evil  design  will  be  afraid  to  impose  on  the 
credulity,  inattention,  or  confidence  of  his  house, 
by  introducing  any  corrupt  or  undigested  propo- 
sition, which  he  knocks  he  must  be  called  on  to 
defend  against  the  severe  scrutiny  and  poignant 
objections  of  the  other  house.  I  do  not  believe 
the  many  hurtful  and  foolish  legislative  acts 
which  ^rst  or  last  have  injured  all  the  States  on 
earth,  have  originated  so  fnuch  in  corruption  as 
indolence,  ignorance,  and  a  want  of  a  full  com- 
prehension of  the  subject,  which  a  full,  prying 
and  emulpus  discussion  would  tend  in  a  great 
measure  to  remove:  this  naturally  rouses  the 
lazy  and  idle,  who  hate  the  pain  of  close  think- 
ing; animates  the  ambitious  to  excel  in  policy 
and  argument;  and  excites  the  whole  to  support 
the  dignity  of  their  iiouse,  and  vindicate  their 
own  propositions. 

I  am  not  of  the  opinion  that  bodies  of  elective 
men,  which  usually  compose  Parliaments,  Diets, 
Assemblies,  Congresses,  etc.,  are  commonly  dis- 
honest: but  I  believe  it  rarely  happens  that 
there  are  not  designing  men  among  them;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  them 
to  unite  their  partisans  in  two  houses,  and 
corrupt  or  deceive  them  both,  than  to  carry  <m 
their  designs  where  there  is  but  one  unalarmed, 
unapprehensive  house  to  be  managed;  and  as 
there  is  no  hope  of  making  these  bad  men  good, 
the  best  policy  is  to  embarrass  them,  and  make 
their  work  as  difficult  as  possible. 

In  these  assemblies  are  frequently  to  be  found 
sanguine  men,  upright  enough  indeed,  but  of 
strong,  wild  projection,  whose  brains  are  always 
teeming  with  Utopian,  chimerical  plants,  and 
political  whims,  very  destructive  to  society.  I 
hardly  know  a  greater   evil   than   to   have   the 
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supreme  council  of  a  Nation  played  off  on  such 
men's  wires;  such  baseless  visions  at  best  end  in 
darkness,  and  the  dance,  though  easy  and  merry 
enough  at  first,  rarely  fails  to  plunge  the  credu- 
lous, simple  followers  into  sloughs  and  bogs  at 
last. 

Nothing  can  tend  onore  effectually  to  obviate 
these  evils,  and  to  mortify  and  cure  such  mag- 
goty brains,  than  to  see  the  absurdity  of  their 
projects  exposed  by  the  several  arguments  and 
keen  satire  which  a  full,  emulous,  and  spirited 
discussion  of  the  subject  will  naturally  produce: 
we  have  had  enough  of  these  geniuses  in  the 
short  course  of  our  politics,  both  in  our  national 
and  provincial  councils,  and  have  felt  enough  of 
their  evil  effects,  to  induce  us  to  wish  for  any 
good  method  to  keep  ourselves  clear  of  them  in 
future. 

The  consultations  and  decisions  of  national 
councils  are  so  very  important,  that  the  fate  of 
millions  depends  on  them,  therefore  no  man  ought 
to  speak  in  such  assemblies,  without  considering 
that  the  fate  of  millions  hangs  on  his  tongue, 
—  and  of  course  a  man  can  have  no  right  in  such 
august  councils  to  utter  undigested  sentiments, 
or  indulge  himself  in  sudden,  unexamined  flights 
of  thought;  his  most  tried  and  improved  abilities 
are  due  to  the  State,  *who  have  trusted  him  with 
their  most  important  interests. 

A  man  moist  therefore  be  most  inexcusable, 
who  is  either  absent  during  such  debates,  or 
sleeps,  or  whispers,  or  catches  ffies  during  the 
argument,  and  just  rouses  .when  the  vote  is 
called,  to  give  his  yea  or  nay,  to  the  weal  or 
woe  of  a  nation.  Therefore  it  is  manifestly 
proper,  that  every  natural  motive  that  can 
operate  on  his  understanding,  or  his  passions, 
to  engage  his  attention  and  utmost  efforts,  should 
be  put  in  practise,  and  that' his  present  feelings 
should  be  raised  by  every  motive  of  honor  and 
shame,  to  stimulate  him  to  every  practicable 
degree  of  diligence  and  exertion,  to  be  as  far 
as  possible  useful  in  the  great  discussion. 

I  appeal  to  the  feelings  of  every  reader,  if  he 
would  not  (were  he  in  either  house)  be  much 
more  strongly  and  naturally  induced  to  exert 
his  utmost  abilities  and  attention  to  any  ques- 
tion which  was  to  pass  through  the  ordeal'  of 
a  spirited  discussion  of  another  house,  than  he 
would  do,  if  the  absolute  decision  depended  on 
his  own  house,  without  any  further  inquiry  or 
challenge  on  the  subject. 

As  Congress  will  over  be  composed  of  men  dele- 
gated by  the  several  States,  it  may  well  be  sup- 
posed   that    they    have    the    confidence    of    their 


several  States,  and  understand  well  the  poliqr 
and  present  condition  of  them;  it  may  also  be 
supposed  that  they  come  with  strong  local  at- 
tachments, and  habits  of  thinking  limited  to  the 
interests  of  their  particular  States;  it  may 
therefore  be  supposed  they  will  need  much  infor- 
mation, in  order  to  their  gaining  that  enlargement 
of  ideas,  and  great  comprehension  ot  thought, 
which  will  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  think 
properly  on  that  large  scale,  which  takes  into 
view  the  interests  of  all  the  States. 

The  greatest  care  and  wisdom  is  therefore 
requisite  to  give  them  the  best  and  surest  informa- 
tion, and  of  that  kind  that  may  be  the  most 
safely  relied  on,  to  prevent  their  being  deluded  or 
prejudiced  by  partial  representations,  made  by 
interested  men  who  have  particular  views. 

This  information  may  perhaps  be  best  made  by 
the  great  ministers  of  state,  who  ought  to  be  men 
of  the  greatest  abilities  and  integrity;  their  busi- 
ness is  confined  to  their  several  departments,  and 
their  attention  engaged  strongly  an6  constantly 
to  all  the  several  parts  of  the  same;  the  whole 
arrangement,  method,  and  order  of  which,  are 
formed,  superintended,  and  managed  in  their 
offices,  and  all  information  relative  to  their  de- 
partment centre  there. 

These  ministers  will  of  course  have  the  best 
information,  and  most  perfect  knowledge,  of  the 
state  of  the  Nation,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  their 
several  departments,  and  will  of  course  be  able  to 
give  the  best  information  to  Congress,  in  what 
manner  any  bill  proposed  will  affect  the  public 
interest  in  their  several  departments,  which  will 
nearly  comprehend  the  whole. 

The  Financer  manages  the  whole  subject  of 
revenues  and  expenditures  —  the  Secretary  of 
State  takes  knowledge  of  the  general  policy  and 
internal  government  —  the  minister  of  war  pre- 
sides in  the  whole  business  of  war  and  defense  — 
and  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  regards  the 
whole  state  of  the  nation,  as  it  stands  related 
to,  or  connecte<>  with,  all  foreign  powers. 

I  mention  a  Secretary  of  State,  because  all  other 
nations  have  one,  and  I  suppose  we  shall  need 
one  as  much  as  they,  and  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs  which  naturally  fall  into  his  office  will 
grow  so  fast,  that  I  imagine  we  shall  be  under 
the  necessity  of  appointing  one. 

To  these  I  would  add  Judges  of  Law,  and 
chancery;  but  I  fear  they  will  not  be  very  soon 
appointed  —  the  one  supposes  the  existence  of 
law,  the  other  of  equity  —  and  when  we  shall 
be  altogether  convinced  of  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the   real   and  effectual  existence   of   both  of 
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these,  we  shall  probably  appoint  proper  heads  to 
preside  in  those  departments.  I  would  therefore 
propose, 

3.  That  when  any  bill  shall  pass  the  second 
reading  in  the  house  in  which  it  originates,  and 
before  it  shall  be  finally  enacted,  copies  of  it 
shall  be  sent  to  each  of  the  said  ministers  of 
state,  in  being  at  the  time,  who  shall  give  said 
house  in  writing,  the  fullest  information  in  their 
power,  and  their  most  explicit  sentiments  of  the 
operation  of  the  said  bill  on  the  public  interest, 
as  far  as  relates  to  their  respective  departments, 
which  shall  be  received  and  read  in  said  house, 
and  entered  on  their  minutes,  before  they  finally 
pass  the  bill;  and  when  they  send  the  bill  for 
concurrence  to  the  other  house,  they  shall  send 
therewith  the  said  informations  of  the  said  min- 
isters of  state,  which  shall  likewise  be  read  in 
that  house  before  their  concurrence  is  finally 
passed. 

I  do  not  mean  to  give  these  great  ministers  of 
state  a  negative  on  Congress,  but  I  mean  to  oblige 
Congress  to  receive  their  advices  before  they  pass 
their  bills,  and  that  every  act  shall  be  void  that 
is  not  passed  with  these  forms;  and  I  further 
prdpose,  that  either  house  of  Congress  may,  if 
they  please,  admit  the  said  ministers  to  be 
present  and  assist  in  the  debates  of  the  house,  but 
without  any  right  of  vote  in  the  decision. 

It  appears  to  me  that  if  every  act  shall  pass 
so  many  different  corps  of  discussion  before  it  is 
completed,  where  each  of  them  stake  their  char- 
acters on  the  advice  or  vote  they  give,  there  will 
be  all  the  light  thrown  on  the  case,  which  the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  it  can  admit,  and 
any  corrupt  man  will  find  it  extremely  difficult 
to  foist  in  any  erroneous  clause  whatever;  and 
every  ignorant  or  lazy  man  will  find  the  strongest 
inducements  to  make  himself  master  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  may  appear  with  some  tolerable 
degree  of  character  in  it ;  and  the  whole  will  find 
themselves  in  a  manner  compelled,  diligently  and 
sincerely  to  seek  for  the  rea)  state  of  the  facts, 
and  the  natural  fitness  and  truths  arising  fr<»n 
them,  i.  e.,  the  whole  natural  principles  on  which 
the  subjects  depend,  and  which  alone  can  endure 
every  test,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  not  only 
the  inward  satisfaction  of  acting  properly  and 
usefully  for  the  States,  but  also  the  credit  and 
character  which  is  or  ought  ever  to  be  annexed  to 
such  a  conduct. 

This  will  give  the  great  laws  of  Congress  the 
highest  probability,  presumption,  and  means  of 
right,  fitness,  and  truth,  that  any  laws  whatever 
can  have  at  their  first  enaction  and  will  of  course 
afford  the  highest  reason  for  the  confidence  and 


acquiescence  of  the  States,  and  all  their  subjects, 
in  them ;  and  being  grounded  in  truth  and  natural 
fitness,  their  operations  will  be  easy,  salutary,  and 
satisfactory. 

If  experience  shall  discover  error  in  any  law 
(for  practise  will  certainly  discover  such  errors, 
if  there  be  any)  the  legislature  will  always  be 
able  to  correct  them,  by  such  repeals,  amendments, 
or  new  laws  as  shall  be  found  necessary;  but  as 
it  is  much  easier  to  prevent  mischiefs  than  to 
remedy  them,  all  possible  caution,  prudence,  and 
attention  lAiould  be  used,  to  make  the  laws  right 
at  first. 

4.  There  is  another  body  of  men  among  us, 
whose  business  of  life,  and  whose  full  and  exten- 
sive intelligence,  foreign  and  domestic,  naturally 
make  them  more .  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
sources  of  our  wealth,  and  whose  particular 
interests  are  more  intimately  and  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country, 
than  any  other  order  of  men  in  the  States.  I 
mean  the  Merchants;  and  I  could  wish  that  Con- 
gress might  have  the  benefit  of  that  extensive  and 
important  information*,  which  this  body  of  men 
are  very  capable  of  laying  before  them. 

Trade  is  of  such  essential  importance  to  our 
interests,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  all 
our  staples,  great  and  small,  that  no  sources  of 
our  wealth  can  flourish,  and  operate  to  the  gen- 
eral benefit  of  the  community,  without  it.  Our 
husbandry,  that  great  staple  of  our  country,  can 
never  exceed  our  home  consumption  without  this 
—  it  is  plain  at  first  sight,  that  the  farmer  will 
not  toil  and  sweat  through  the  year  to  raise  great 
plenty  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  if  there  is  no 
market  for  his  produce,  when  he  has  it  ready  for 
sale,  i.  e.,  if  there  are  no  merchants  to  buy  it. 

In  like  manner,  the  manufacturer  will  not  lay 
out  his  business  on  any  large  scale,  if  there  is  no 
merchant  to  buy  his  fabrics  when  he  has  finished 
them;  a  vent  is  of  the  most  essential  importance 
to  every  manufacturing  country  —  the  merchants, 
therefore,  become  the  natural  negotiators  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  who  take  off  the  abun- 
dance, and  supply  the  wants,  of  the  inhabitants ; — 
and  as  this  negotiation  is  the  business  of  their 
lives,  and  the  source  of  their  own  wealth,  they 
of  course  become  better  acquainted  with  both 
our  abundance  and'  wants,  and  are  more  interested 
in  finding  and  improving  the  best  vent  for  the 
one,  and  supply  of  the  other,  than  any  other  men 
among  us,  and  they  have  a  natural  interest  in 
making  both  the  purchase  and  supply  as  con- 
venient to  their  customers  as  possible,  that  they 
may  secure  their  custom,  and  thereby  increase 
their  own  business. 
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It  follows  then,  that  the  merchants  are  not  only 
qualified  to  give  the  fullest  and  most  important 
information  to  our  supreme  legislature,  oonoern- 
ing  the  state  of  our  trade  —  the  abundance  and 
wants  —  the  wealth  and  poverty,  of  our  people, 
i.  e,y  their  most  important  interests,  but  are  also 
the  most  likely  to  do  it  fairly  and  truly,  and  to 
forward  with  their  influence,  every  measure  which 
will  operate  to  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  our 
commerce,  and  oppose  with  their  whole  weight 
and  superior  knowledge  of  the  subject,  any  wild 
schemes,  which  an  ignorant  or  arbitrary  legisla- 
ture may  attempt  to  introduce,  to  the  hurt  and 
embarrassment  of  our  intercdtirse  both  with  one 
another,  and  with  foreigners. 

The  States  of  Venice  and  Holland  have  ever  been 
governed  by  merchants,  or  at  least  their  policy 
has  ever  been  under  the  great  influence  of  that 
sort  of  men.  No  States  have  been  better  served, 
as  appears  by  their  great  success,  the  ease  and 
happiness  of  their  citizens,  as  well  as  the 
strength  and  riches .  of  their  Commonwealths: 
the  one  is  the  oldest,  and  the  other  the  richest, 
State  in  the  world  of  equal  number  of  people — 
the  one  has  maintained  sundry  wars  with  the 
Grand  Turk  —  the  other  has  withstood  the  power 
of  Spain  and  France;  and  the  capitals  of  both 
have  long  been  the  principal  marts  of  the  several 
parts  of  Europe  in  which  they  are  situated;  and 
the  banks  of  both  are  the  best  supported,  and  in 
the  best  credit,  of  any  banks  in  Europe,  though 
their  countries  or  territories  are  very  small,  and 
their  inhabitants  but  a  handful,  when  compared 
with  the  great  States  in  their  neighbourhood. 

Merchants  must,  from  the  nature  of  their  busi- 
ness, certainly  understand  the  interests  and  re- 
sources of  their  country,  the  best  of  any  men  in 
it;  and  I  know  not  of  any  one  reason  why  they 
should  be  deemed  less  upright  or  patriotic,  than 
any  other  rank  of  citizen  whatever. 

I  therefore  himibly  propose,  if  the  merchants 
in  the  several  States  are  disposed  to  send  dele- 
gates from  their  body,  to  meet  and  attend  the 
sitting  of  Congress,  that  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  form  a  chamber  of  commerce,  and  their  advice 
to  Congress  be  demanded  and  admitted  concern- 
ing all  bills  before  Congress,  as  far  as  the  same 
may  affect  the  trade  of  the  States. 

I  have  no  idea  that  the  continent  is  made  for 
Congress:  I  take  them  to  be  no  more  than  the 
upper  servants  of  the  great  political  body,  who 
are  to  find  out  things  by  study  and  inquiry  as 
other  people  do;  and  therefore  I  think  it  necessary 
to  place  them  under  the  best  possible  advantages 
for  information,  and  to  require  them  to  improve 
all  those  advantages,  to  qualify  themselves  in  the 


best  manner  possible,  for  the  wise  and  useful  dis- 
charge of  the  vast  trust  and  mighty  authority 
reposed  in  them;  and  as  I  conceive  the  advice  of 
the  merchants  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  sources 
of  mercantile  information,  which  is  anywhere 
placed  within  their  reach,  it  ought  by  no  means 
to  be  neglected,  but  so  husbanded  and  improved, 
that  the  greatest  possible  advantages  may  be 
derived  from  it. 

Besides  this,  I  have  another  reason  why  the 
merchants  ought  to  be  consulted;  I  take  it  to  be 
very  plain  that  the  husbandry  and  manufactures 
of  the  country  must  be  ruined,  if  the  present 
rate  of  taxes  is  continued  on  them  much  longer, 
and  of  course  a  very  great  part  of  our  revenue 
must  arise  from,  imposts  on  merchandise,  which 
will  fall  directly  within  the  merchants'  sphere  of 
business,  and  of  course  their  concurrence  and  ad- 
vice will  be  of  the  utmost  consequence,  not  only 
to  direct  the  properest  mode  of  levying  those 
duties  but  also  to  get  them  carried  into  quiet 
and  peaceable  executiont 

No  men  are  more  conversant  with  the  citizens, 
or  more  intimately  connected  with  their  interest, 
than  the  merchants,  and  therefore  their  weight 
and  influence  will  have  a  mighty  effect  on  the 
minds  of  the  people.  I  do  not  recollect  an  in- 
stance, in  which  the  Court  of  London  ever  rejected 
the  remonstrances  and  advices  of  the  merchants, 
and  did  not  suffer  severely  for  their  pride.  We 
have  some  striking  instances  of  this  in  the  dis- 
regarded advices  and  remonstrances  of  very  many 
English  merchants  against  the  American  war, 
and  their  fears  and  apprehensions  we  see  veri:fied, 
almost  like  prophecies  by  the  event. 

I  know  not  why  I  should  continue  this  argument 
any  longer  or  indeed  why  I  should  have  urged  it 
so  long,  in  as  much  as  I  cannot  conceive  that 
Congress  or  anybody  else  will  deem  it  below  the 
dignity  of  the  supreme  power  to  consult  so  im- 
portant an  order  of  men,  in  matters  of  the  first 
consequence,  which  fall  immediately  under  their 
notice,  and  in  which  their  experience,  and  of 
course  their  knowledge  and  advice,  are  preferable 
to  those  of  any  other  order  of  men. 

Besides  the  benefits  which  Congress  may  receive 
from  this  institution,  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
composed  of  members  fronf  all  trading  towns  in 
the  States,  if  properly  instituted  and  conducted, 
will  produce  very  many,  I  might  almost  say,  in- 
nimierable  advantages  of  singular  utility  to  all 
the  States — it  will  give  dignity,  uniformity,  and 
safety  to  our  trade  —  establish  the  credit  of  the 
bank  —  secure  the  confidence  of  foreign  merchants 
—  prove  in  very  many  instances  a  fruitful 
source  of  improvement  of  our  staples  and  mutual 
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intercourse  —  correct  many  abufies  —  pacify  dlB- 
contents  —  unite  us  in  our  interests,  and  thereby 
cement  the  general  union  of  the  whole  Common* 
wealth  —  will  relieve  Congress  from  the  pain  and 
trouble  of  deciding  many  intricate  questions  of 
trade  which  they  do  not  understand,  by  referring 
them  over  to  this  chamber,  where  they  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  an  order  of  men,  the  most  competent  to 
the  business  of  any  that  can  be  found,  and  most 
likely  to  give  a  decision  that  shall  be  just,  use- 
ful, and  satisfactory. 

It  may  be  objected  to  all  this,  that  the  less 
complex  and  the  more  simple  every  constitution  is, 
the  nearer  it  comes  to  perfection:  this  argument 
would  be  very  good,  and  afford  a  very  forcible 
conclusion,  if  the  government  of  men  was  like 
that  of  the  Almighty,  always  founded  on  wisdom, 
knowledge  and  truth ;  but  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  human  nature,  where  the  best  of  men 
know  but  in  part,  and  must  recur  to  advice  and 
information  for  the  rest,  it  certainly  becomes 
necessary  to  form  a  constitution  on  such  prin- 
ciples, as  will  secure  that  information  and  advice 
in  the  best  and  surest  manner  possible. 

It  may  be  further  objected  that  the  forms  herein 
proposed  will  embarrass  the  business  oi  Congress, 
and  make  it  at  best  slow  and  dilatory.  As  far 
as  this  form  will  prevent  the  hurrying  a  bill 
through  the  house  without  due  examination,  the 
objection  itself  becomes  an  advantage —  at  most 
these  checks  on  the  supreme  authority  can  have 
no  further  effect  than  to  delay  or  destroy  a  good 
bill,  but  cannot  pass  a  bad  one;  and  I  think  it 
much  better  in  the  main,  to  lose  a  good  bill 
than  to  suffer  a  bad  one  to  pass  into  a  law. — 
Besides  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  clear,  plain 
cases  will  meet  with  enil)arrassment,  and  it  is 
most  safe  that  untried,  doubtful,  difficult  matters 
should  pass  through  the  gravest  and  fullest  dis- 
cussion, before  the  sanction  of  the  law  is  given 
to  them. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  if  the  two  houses  grow 
jealous  and  ill-natured,  and  after  all  their  infor- 
mation and  advice,  grow  out  of  humor  and  insin- 
cere, and  no  concurrence  can  be  obtained?  I  answer, 
sit  still  and  do  nothing  until  they  get  into  a 
better  himior:  I  think  this  is  much  better  than 
to  pass  laws  in  such  a  temper  and  spirit,  as  the 
objection  supposes. 

It  is  however  an  ill  compliment  to  so  many 
grave  personages,  to  suppose  them  capable  of 
throwing  aside  their  reason,  and  giving  them- 
selves up  like  children  to  the  control  of  their 
passions;  or,  if  this  should  happen  for  a  moment, 
that  it  should  continue  any  length  of  time,  is 
hardly  to  be  presumed  of  a  body  of  men  placed 


in  such  high  stations  of  dignity  and  in^ortance, 
with  the  eyes  of  all  the  world  upon  them  —  but 
if  they  should,  after  all,  be  capable  of  this,  I 
think  it  madness  to  set  them  to  making  laws, 
during  such  fits  —  it  is  best,  when  they  are  in  no 
condition  to  do  good,  to  keep  them  from  doing 
Hurt  —  and  if  they  do  not  grow  wiser  in  reason- 
able time,  I  know  of  nothing  better,  than  to  be 
ashamed  of  our  old  appointments,  and  make  new 
ones. 

But  what  if  the  country  is  invaded,  or  some 
other  exi/{ency  happens,  so  pressing  that  the 
safety  of  the  State  requires  an  immediate  resolu- 
tion? I  answer,  what  would  you  do  if  such  a 
case  should  happen,  where  there  was  but  one  house, 
unchecked,  but  equally  divided,  so  that  a  legal 
vote  could  not  be  obtained.  The  matter  is  cer- 
tainly equally  difficult  and  embarrassed  in  both 
cases:  but  in  the  case  proposed  I  know  of  no 
better  way  than  that  which  the  Romans  adopted 
on  the  like  occasion,  viz.,  that  both  houses  meet 
in  one  chamber,  and  choose  a  dictator,  who  should 
have  and  exercise  the  whole  power  of  both 
houses,  till  such  time  as  they  should  be  able  to 
concur  in  displacing  him,  and  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  two  houses  should  be  suspended  in 
the  meantime. 

5.  I  further  propose,  that  no  grant  of  money 
whatever  shall  be  made,  without  an  appropriation, 
and  that  rigid  penalties  (no  matter  how  great, 
in  my  opinion  the  halter  would  be  mild  enough) 
shall  be  inflicted  on  any  person,  however  august 
his  station,  who  should  give  order,  or  vote  for 
the  payment,  or  actually  pay  one  shilling  of  such 
money  to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  its 
appropriation,  and  that  no  order  whatever  of  any 
superior  in  office  shall  justify  such  payment,  but 
every  order  shall  express  what  funds  it  is  drawn 
upon,  and  what  appropriation  it  is  to  be  charged 
to,  or  the  order  shall  not  be  paid. 

This  kind  of  embezzlement  is  of  so  fatal  a 
nature,  that  no  measures  or  bounds  are  to  be 
observed  in  curing  it;  when  ministers  will  set 
forth  the  most  specious  and  necessary  occasions 
for  money,  and  induce  the  people  to  pay  it  in 
full  tale;  and  when  they  have  gotten  possession 
of  it,  to  neglect  the  great  objects  for  which  it 
was  given,  and  pay  it,  sometimes  squander  it 
away,  for  different  purposes,  oftentimes  for  use- 
less, yea,  hurtful  ones,  yea,  often  even  to  bribe 
and  corrupt  the  very  officers  of  government,  to 
betray  their  trust,  and  contaminate  the  State, 
even  in  its  public  offices  —  to  force  people  to  buy 
their  own  destruction,  and  pay  for  it  with  their 
hard  labor,  the  very  sweat  of  their  brow,  is  a 
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crime  of  bo  high  a  nature,  that  I  know  not  any 
gibbet  too  cruel  for  such  offenders. 

6.  I  would  further  proposfe,  that  the  aforesaid 
great  ministers  of  state  shall  compose  a  Council 
of  State,  to  whose  number  Congress  may  add  three 
others,  viz,  one  from  New  England,  one  from  the 
middle  States,  and  one  from  the  southern  States, 
one  of  which  to  be  appointed  President  by  Con- 
gress; to  all  of  whom  shall  be  committed  the 
supreme  executive  authority  of  the  States  ( all  and 
singular  of  them  ever  accountable  to  Congress) 
who  shall  superintend  all  the  executive  depart- 
ments,  and  appoint  all  executive  officers,  who 
shall  ever  be  accountable  to,  and  removable  for 
just  cause  by,  them  or  Congress,  i.  e,,  either  of 
them. 

7.  I  propose  further,  that  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  other  departments,  acting  under 
them,  shall  all  be  restricted  to  such  matters  only 
of  general  necessity  and  utility  to  all  the  States, 
as  cannot  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  State,  or  to  which  the  authority  of 
any  particular  State  is  not  competent:  so  that 
each  particular  State  shall  enjoy  all  sovereignty 
and  supreme  authority  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, excepting  only  those  high  authorities  and 
powers  by  them  delegated  to  Congress,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  general  union. 

There  remains  one  very  important  article  still 
to  be  discussed,  viz,  what  methods  the  Constitu- 
tion shall  point  out,  to  enforce  the  acts  and 
requisitions  of  Congress  through  the  several 
States;  and  how  the  States  which  refuse  or  delay 
obedience  to  such  acts  and  requisitions,  shall  be 
treated:  this,  I  know,  is  a  particular  of  the 
greatest  delicacy,  as  well  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance; and  therefore,  I  think,  ought  to  be 
decidedly  settled  by  the  Constitution,  in  our 
coolest  hours,  whilst  no  passions  or  prejudices 
exist,  which  may  be  excited  by  the  great  interests 
or  strong  circumstances  of  any  particular  case 
which  may  happen. 

I  know  that  supreme  authorities  are  liable  to 
err,  as  well  as  subordinate  ones.  I  know  that 
courts  may  be  in  the  wrong,  as  well  as  the  people ; 
such  is  the  imperfect  state  of  human  nature  in 
all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men;  but  we  must 
take  human  nature  ns  it  is;  it  cannot  be 
mended;  and  we  are  compelled  both  by  wisdom 
and  necessity,  to  adopt  such  methods  as  promise 
the  greatest  attainable  good,  though  perhaps 
not  the  greatest  possible,  and  such  as  are  liable 
to  the  fewest  inconveniences,  though  not  altogether 
free  of  them. 

This  is  a  question  of  such  magnitude,  that  I 
think  it  necessary  to  premise  the  great  natural 


principles  on  which  its  decision  ought  to  depend 
—  In  the  present  state  of  human  nature,  all 
himian  life  is  a  life  of  chances;  it  is  impossible 
to  make  any  interest  so  certain,  but  there  will  be 
a  chance  against  it;  and  we  are  in  all  cases 
obliged  to  adopt  a  chance  against  us,  in  order  to 
bring  ourselves  within  the  benefit  of  a  greater 
chance  in  our  favor;  and  that  calculation  of 
chances  which  is  grounded  on  the  great  natural 
principles  of  truth  and  fitness,  is  of  all  others 
the  most  likely  to  come  out  right. 

^1.  No  laws  of  any  State  whatever,  which  do 
not  carry  in  them  a  force  which  extends  to  their 
effectual  and  final  execution,  can  afford  a  certain 
or  sufficient  security  to  the  subject:  this  is  too 
plain  to  need  any  proof. 

2.  Laws  or  ordinances  of  any  kind  (especially 
of  august  bodies  of  high  dignity  and  consequence), 
which  fail  of  execution  are  much  worse  than  none; 
they  weaken  the  government;  expose  it  to  con- 
tempt; destroy  the  confidence  of  all  men,  natives 
and  foreigners,  in  it;  and  expose  both  aggregate 
bodies  and  individuals,  who  have  placed  confidence 
in  it,  to  many  ruinous  disappointments,  which 
they  would  have  escaped,  had  no  law  or  ordinance 
been  made:  therefore, 

3.  To  appoint  a  Congress  with  powers  to  do  all 
acts  necessary  for  the  support  and  uses  of  the 
union;  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave  all  the 
States  at  liberty  to  obey  them  or  not  with  im- 
punity, is,  in  every  view,  the  grossest  absurdity, 
worse  than  a  state  of  nature  without  any  supreme 
authority  at  all,  and  at  best  a  ridiculous  effort 
of  childish  nonsense:  and  of  course, 

4.  Every  State  in  the  Union  is  under  the 
highest  obligation  to  obey  the  supreme  authority 
of  the  whole,  and  in  the  highest  degree  amenable 
to  it,  and  subject  to  the  highest  censure  for  dis- 
obedience —  Yet  all  this  notwithstanding,  I  think 
the  soul  that  sins  shall  die,  i.  e.,  the  censure  of 
the  great  supreme  power,  ought  to  be  so  directed, 
if  possible,  as  to  light  on  those  persons,  who 
have  betrayed  their  country,  and  exposed  it  to 
dissolution,  by  opposing  and  rejecting  that 
supreme  authority,  which  is  the  band  of  our 
union,  and  from  whence  proceeds  the  principal 
strength  and  energy  of  our  government. 

I  therefore  propose,  that  every  person  whatever, 
whether  in  public  or  private  character,  who  shall, 
by  public  vote  or  overt  act,  disobey  the  supreme 
authority,  shall  be  amenable  to  Congress,  shall 
be  summoned  and  compelled  to  appear  before  Con- 
gress, and,  on  due  conviction,  suffer  such  fine, 
imprisonment,  or  other  punishment,  as  the  su- 
preme authority  shall  judge  requisite. 
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It  may  be  objected  here,  that  this  will  make  a 
Member  of  Assembly  accountable  to  Congress  for 
bis  vote  in  Assembly;  I  answer,  it  does  so  in  this 
case  only,  viz.,  when  that  vote  is  to  disobey  the 
supreme  authority;  no  Member  of  Assembly  can 
have  right  to  give  such  a  vote,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  punished  for  so  doing — When  the 
supreme  authority  is  disobeyed,  the  government 
must  lose  its  energy  and  effect,  and  of  course  the 
Kmpire  must  be  shaken  to  its  very  foundation. 

A  government  which  is  but  half  executed,  or 
whose  operations  may  all  be  stopped  by  a  single 
vote,  is  the  most  dangerous  of  all  institutions. — 
See  the  present  Poland,  and  ancient  Greece  buried 
in  ruins,  in  consequence  of  this  fatal  error  in 
their  policy.  A  government  which  has  not 
energy  and  effect,  can  never  afford  protection  or 
security  to  its  subjects,  i.  e.,  must  ever  be  in- 
effectual to  its  own  ends. 

I  cannot  therefore  admit,  that  the  great  ends  of 
our  Union  should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
State,  or  that  the  energy  of  our  government 
should  be  checked  by  a  single  disobedience,  or 
that  such  disobedience  should  ever  be  sheltered 
from  censure  and  punishment;  the  consequence 
is  too  capital,  too  fatal  to  be  admitted.  Even 
though  I  know  very  well  that  a  supreme  au- 
thority, with  all  its  dignity  and  importance,  is 
subject  to  passions  like  other  lesser  powers,  that 
they  may  be  and  often  are  heated,  violent,  op- 
pressive, and  very  tyrannical;  yet  I  know  also, 
that  perfection  is  not  to  be  hoped  for  in  this  life, 
and  we  must  take  all  institutions  with  their 
natural  defects,  or  reject  them  altogether:  I  will 
guard  against  these  abuses  of  power  as  far  as 
possible,  but  I  cannot  give  up  all  government,  or 
destroy  its  necessary  energy,  for  fear  of  these 
abuses. 

But  to  fence  them  out  as  far  as  possible,  and 
to  give  the  States  as  great  a  check  on  the  supreme 
authority,  as  can  consist  with  its  necessary  energy 
and  effect, 

I  propose  that  any  State  may  petition  Congress 
to  repeal  any  law  or  decision  which  they  have 
made,  and  if  more  than  half  the  States  do  this, 
the  law  or  decision  shall  be  repealed,  let  its 
nature  or  importance  be  however  great,  excepting 
only  such  acts  as  create  funds  for  the  public 
credit,  which  shall  never  be  repealed  lill  their 
end  is  effected,  or  other  funds  equally  effectual  are 
substituted  in  their  place;  but  Congress  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  repeal  any  of  these  acts,  so  petitioned 
against,  till  they  have  time  to  lay  the  reasons  of 
such  acts  before  such  petitioning  States,  and  to 
receive  their  answer;  because  such  petitions  may 
arise  from  sudden  heats,  popular  prejudices,  or 
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the  publication  of  matters  false  in  fact,  and  may 
require  time  and  means  of  cool  reflection  and  the 
fullest  information,  before  the  final  decision  Is 
made:  but  if  after  all  more  than  half  of  the 
States  persist  in  their  demand  of  a  repeal,  it 
shall  take  place. 

The  reason  is,  the  uneasiness  of  a  majority  of 
States  affords  a  strong  presumption  that  the 
act  is  wrong,  for  uneasiness  arises  much  more 
frequently  from  wrong  than  right;  but  if  the  act 
was  good  and  right,  it  would  still  be  better  to 
repeal  and  lose  it,  than  to  force  the  execution  of 
it  against  the  opinion  of  a  major  part  of  the 
States;  and  lastly,  if  every  act  of  Congress  is 
subject  to  this  repeal.  Congress  itself  will  have 
stronger  inducement  not  only  to  examine  well 
the  several  acts  under  their  consideration,  but 
also  to  communicate  the  reasons  of  them  to  the 
States,  than  they  would  have  if  their  simple  vote 
gave  the  final  stamp  of  irrevocable  authority  to 
their  acts. 

Further  I  propose,  that  if  the  execution  of  any 
act  or  order  of  the  supreme  authority  shall  be 
opposed  by  force  in  any  of  the  States  (which  €k>d 
forbid)  it  shall  be  lawful  for  Congress  to  send  into 
such  Statte  a  sufficient  force  to  suppress  it. 

On  the  whole,  I  take  it  that  the  very  existence 
and  use  of  our  imion  essentially  depends  on  the 
full  energy  and  final  effect  of  the  laws  made  to 
support  it;  and  therefore  I  sacrifice  all  other 
considerations  to  this  energy  and  effect,  and  if  our 
Union  is  not  worth  this  purchase,  we  must  give 
it  up  —  the  nature  of  the  thing  does  not  admit  of 
any  other  alternative. 

I  do  contend  that  our  Union  is  worth  this  pur- 
chase—  with  it,  every  individual  rests  secure 
under  its  protection  against  foreign  or  domestic 
insult  and  oppression  —  without  it,  we  can  have 
no  security  against  the  oppression,  insult,  and 
invasion  of  foreign  powers;  for  no  single  State  is 
of  importance  enough  to  be  an  object  of  treaty 
with  them,  nor,  if  it  was,  could  it  bear  the 
expense  of  such  treaties,  or  support  any  character 
or  respect  in  a  dissevered  state,  but  must  lose  all 
respectability   among  the   nations   abroad. 

We  have  a  very  extensive  trade,  which  cannot 
be  carried  on  with  security  and  advantage,  with- 
out treaties  of  commerce  and  alliance  with 
foreign  nations. 

We  have  an  extensive  western  territory  which 
cannot  otherwise  be  defended  against  the  inva- 
sion of  foreign  nations,  bordering  on  our  frontiers, 
who  will  cover  it  with  their  own  inhabitants,  and 
we  shall  loose  it  forever,  and  our  extent  of  empire 
be  thereby  restrained;  and  what  is  worse,  their 
numerous  posterity  will  in  future  time  drive  ours 
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into  the  sea,  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals  formerly 
conquered  the  Koman«  in  like  circumstancesy 
unless  we  have  the  force  of  the  union  to  repel 
such  invasions.  We  have,  without  the  Union,  no 
security  against  the  inroads  and  wars  of  one  State 
upon  another,  by  which  our  wealth  and  strength, 
as  well  as  ease  and  comfort,  will  be  devoured  by 
enemies  growing  out  of  our  own.  bowels. 

I  conclude  then,  that  our  union  is  not  only  of 
the  most  essential  consequence  to  the  well-being 
of  the  States  in  general  but  to  that  of  every 
individual  citizen  of  them,  and  of  course  ought 
to  be  supported,  and  made  as  useful  and  safe  as 
possible,  by  a  Constitution  which  admits  that  full 
energy  and  final  effect  of  government  which  alone 
can  secure  its  great  ends  and  uses. 

In  a  dissertation  of  this  sort,  I  would  not 
wish  to  descend  to  minutie,  yet  there  are  some 
small  matters  which  have  important  consequences, 
and  therefore  ought  to  be  noticed.  It  is  necessary 
that  Congress  should  have  all  usual  and  necessary 
powers  of  self-preservation  and  order,  e,  g,,  to 
imprison  for  contempt,  insult,  or  interruption, 
etc.,  and  to  expel  their  own  members  for  due 
causes,  among  which  I  would  rank  that  of  non- 
attendance  on  the  house,  or  partial  attendance 
without  such  excuse  as  shall  satisfy  the  house. 

Where  there  is  such  vast  authority  and  trust 
devolved  on  Congress,  and  the  grand  and  most 
important  interests  of  the  Empire  rest  on  their 
decisions,  it  appears  to  me  highly  unreasonable 
that  we  should  suffer  their  august  consultations 
to  be  suspended,  or  their  dignity,  authority,  and 
influence  lessened  by  the  idleness,  neglect,  and 
non-attendance  of  its  members;  for  we  know  that 
the  acts  of  a  thin  house  do  not  usually  carry 
w|th  iheipfi  the  same  degree  of  weight  and  respect 
i^s  those  of  a  full  house. 

Besides  I  think,  when  a  man  is  deputed  a  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  and  has  undertaken  the  busi- 
ness, the  whole  Empire  becomes  of  course  pos- 
sessed of  a  right  to  his  best  and  constant  services, 
which  if  any  member  refuses  or  neglects,  the 
Empire  is  injured  and  ought  to  resent  the  injury, 
at  least  so  far  as  to  expel  and  send  him  home, 
that  so  his  place  may  be  better  supplied. 

I  have  one  argument  in  favor  of  my  whole  plan, 
viz,  it  is  so  formed  that  no  men  of  dull  intellects, 
or  small  knowledge,  or  of  habits  too  idle  for 
constant  attendance,  of  close  and  steady  attention, 
can  do  the  business  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
respectability,  nor  can  they  find  either  honor, 
profit,  or  satisfaction  in  being  there,  and  of  course, 
I  could  wish  that  the  choice  of  the  electors  might 
never  fall  on  such  a  man,  or  if  it  should,  that 


he  might  have  sense  enough  (of  pain  at  least, 
if  not  of  shame)  to  decline  his  acceptance. 

For  after  all  that  can  be  done,  I  do  not  think 
that  a  good  administration  depends  wholly  on  a 
good  Constitution  and  good  laws,  for  insufficient 
or  bad  men  will  always  make  bad  work,  and  a 
bad  administration,  kt  the  Constitution  and  law9 
be  ever  so  good ;  the  management  of  able,  faithful, 
and  upright  men  alone  can  cause  an  administra- 
tion to  brighten,  and  the  dignity  and  wisdom  of 
an  Empire  to  rise  into  respect;  make  truth  the 
line  and  measure  of  public  decision;  give  weight 
and  authority  to  the  government,  and  security  and 
peace  to  the  subject. 

We  now  hope  that  we  are  on  the  close  of  a  war 
of  mighty  effort  and  great  distress,  against  the 
greatest  power  on  earth,  whetted  into  the  most 
keen  resentment  and  savage  fierceness,  which  can 
be  excited  by  wounded  pride,  and  which  usually 
rises  higher  between  brother  and  brother  offended, 
than  between  strangers  in  contest.  Twelve  of 
the  Thirteen  United  States  have  felt  the  actual 
and  cruel  invasions  of  the  enemy,  and  eleven  of 
our  capitals  have  been  under  their  power,  first 
or  last,  during  the  dreadful  confiict;  but  a  good 
Providence,  our  own  virtue  and  firmness,  and  the 
help  of  our  friends,  have  enabled  us  to  rise 
superior  to  all  the  power  of  our  adversaries,  and 
made  them  seek  to  be  at  peace  with  us. 

During  the  extreme  pressures  of  the  war,  indeed 
many  errors  in  our  administration  have  been 
committed.  When  we  could  not  have  experience 
and  time  for  refiection,  to  make  us  wise;  but  these 
will  easily  be  excused,  forgiven,  and  forgotten,  if 
we  can  now,  while  at  leisure,  find  virtue,  wisdom, 
and  foresight  enough  to  correct  them,  and  form 
such  establishments,  as  shall  secure  the  great 
ends  of  our  union,  and  give  dignity,  force,  utility, 
and  permanency  to  our  Empire. 

It  is  a  pity  we  should  lose  the  honor  and  bless- 
ings which  have  cost  us  so  dear,  for  want  of  wis- 
dom and  firmness,  in  measures,  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  preservation.  It  is  now  at  our  option, 
either  to  fall  back  into  our  original  atoms,  or 
form  such  an  union,  as  shall  command  the  respect 
of  the  world,  and  give  honor  and  security  to  our 
people. 

This  vast  subject  lies  with  mighty  weight  on 
my  mind,  and  I  have  bestowed  on  it  my  utmost 
attention,  and  here  offer  the  public  the  best 
thoughts  and  sentiments  I  am  master  of.  I  have 
confined  myself  in  this  dissertation  entirely  to 
the  nature,  reason,  and  truth  of  my  subject,  with- 
out once  adverting  to  the  reception  it  mi^t  meet 
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with  from  men  of  different  prejudices  or  interests. 
To  find  the  truth,  not  to  carry  a  point,  has  been 
my  object. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  imagine  that  my  senti- 
ments may  be  adopted;  I  shall  have  all  the  re- 


ward I  wish  or  expect,  if  my  dissertation  shall 
throw  any  light  on  the  great  subject,  shall  excite 
an  emulation  of  inquiry,  and  animate  some  abler 
genius  to  form  a  plan  of  greater  perfection,  less 
objeetionable,  and  more  usefuL 


NOTES  APPENDED  BT  PBLATIAH  WEBSTEB  TO  THE  PUBLICATION    MADE    AT    PHILADELPHIA 

IN   1791, 


Note  1. 

1.  Forming  a  plan  of  confederation,  or  a  system 
of  general  government  of  the  United  States,  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  Congress  from  the  decla- 
ration of  independence,  July  4,  1776,  till  the  same 
was  completed  by  Congress,  July  9,  1778,  and 
recommended  to  the  several  States  for  ratification; 
whicfh  finally  took  place,  March  1,  1781;  from 
which  time  the  said  confederation  was  considered 
as  the  grand  constitution  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  administration*  was  con- 
formed to  it. 

And  as  it  had  stood  the  test  of  discussion  in 
Congress  for  two  years,  before  they  completed 
and  adopted  it,  and  in  all  the  States  for  three 
years  more,  before  it  was  finally  ratified,  one 
would  have  thought  that  it  must  have  been  a 
very  finished  and  perfect  plan  of  government. 

But  on  trial  of  it  in  practice,  it  was  found  to 
be  extremely  weak,  defective,  totally  inefficient^ 
and  altogether  inadequate  to  its  great  ends  and 
purposes.    For, 

1.  It  blended  the  legislative  and  executive 
powers  together  in  one  body. 

2.  This  body,  viz.,  Congress,  consisted  of  but 
one  house>  without  any  check  upon  their  resolu- 
tions. 

3.  The  powers  of  Congress  in  very  few  instances 
were  definitive  and  final;  in  the  most  important 
articles  of  government  they  could  do  no  more 
than  recommend  to  the  several  States;  the  con- 
sent of  every  one  of  which  was  necessary  to 
give  legal  sanction  to  any  act  so  recommended. 

4.  They  could  assess  and  levy  no  taxes. 

6.  They  could  institute  and  execute  no  punish- 
ments, except  in  the  military  department. 

■  6.  They  had  no  power  of  deciding  or  controlling 
the  contentions  and  disputes  of  different  States 
with  each  other. 

7.  They  could  not  regulate  the  general  trade :  or, 

8.  Even  make  laws  to  secure  either  public 
treaties  with  foreign  States,  or  the  persons  of  pub- 
lic ambassadors,  or  to  punish  violations  or 
injuries  done  to  either  of  them. 

.  9.  They  could  institute  no  general  judiciary 
powers. 


10.  They  could  regulate  no  public  roads,  canals, 
or  inland  navigation,  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

And  what  caps  all  the  rest  was,  that  (whilst 
under  such  an  inefficient  political  constitution, 
the  only  chance  we  had  of  any  tolerable  adminis- 
tration lay  wholly  in  the  prudence  and  wisdom  of 
the  men  who  happened  to  take  the  lead  in  our 
public  councils)  it  was  fatally  provided  by  the 
absurd  doctrine  of  rotation,  that  if  any  Member 
of  Congress  by  three  years*  experience  and  appli- 
cation, had  qualified  himself  to  manage  our  public 
affairs  with  consistency  and  fitness,  that  he  should 
be  constitutionally  and  absolutely  rendered  in- 
capable of  serving  any  longer,  till  by  three  years' 
discontinuance,  he  had  pretty  well  lost  the  cue 
or  train  of  the  public  counsels,  and  forgot  the 
ideas  and  plans  which  made  his  service  useful 
and  important;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  his  place 
should  be  supplied  by  a  fresh  man,  who  had  the 
whole  matter  to  learn,  and  when  he  had  learned 
it,  was  to  give  place  to  another  fresh  man;  and 
BO  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  sensible  mind  of  the  United  States,  by  long 
experience  of  the  fatal  mischiefs  of  anarchy,  or 
(which  is  about  the  same  thing)  of  this  ridic- 
ulous, inefficient  form  of  government,  began  to 
apprehend  that  there  was  something  wrong  in  our 
policy,  which  ought  to  be  redressed  and  mended; 
but  nobody  undertook  to  delineate  the  necessary 
amendments. 

I  was  then  pretty  much  at  leisure,  and  was 
fully  of  opinion  (thou^  the  sentiment  at  that 
time  would  not  very  well  bear)  that  it  would  be 
ten  times  easier  to  form  a  new  constitution  than 
to  mend  the  old  one.  I  therefore  sat  myself 
down  to  sketch  out  the  leading  principles  of  that 
political  constitution,  which  I  thought  necessary 
to  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  are  comprised  In  this 
Dissertation. 

I  hope  the  reader  will  please  to  consider,  that 
these  are  the  original  thoughts  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  subject 
only,  long  before  the  important  theme  became 
the  great  object  of  discussion,  in  the  most  digni- 
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fied  and  important  assembly,  which  ever  sat  or 
decided  in  America. 

Note  2. 

At  the  time  when  this  Dissertation  was  written 
(Feb.  16,  1783)  the  defects  and  insufficiency  of 
the  Old  Federal  Constitution  were  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged;  was  manifest,  not  only 
that  the  internal  police,  justice,  security  and 
peace  of  the  States  could  never  be  preserved  under 
it,  but  the  finances  and  public  credit  would  neces- 
sarily become  so  embarrassed,  precarious,  and  void 
of  support,  that  no  public  movement,  which  de- 
pended on  the  revenue,  could  be  managed  with 
any  effectual  certainty:  but  though  the  public 
mind  was  under  full  conviction  of  all  these  mis- 
chiefs, and  was  contemplating  a  remedy,  yet  the 
public  ideas  were  not  at  all  concentrated,  much 
less  arranged  into  any  new  system  or  form  of 
government,  which  would  obviate  these  evils. 
Under  these  circumstances  I  offered  this  Disserta- 
tion to  the  public:  how  far  the  principles  of  it 
were  adopted  or  rejected  in  the  New  Constitution, 
which  was  four  years  afterwards  (Sept.  17,  1787 ) 
formed  by  the  General  Convention,  and  since 
ratified  by  all  the  "States,  is  obvious  to  every  one. 

I  wish  here  to  remark  the  great  particulars  of 
my  plan  which  were  rejected  by  the  Convention. 

1.  My  plan  was  to  keep  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments'  entirely  distinct;  the  one 
to  consist  of  the  two  houses  of  Congress,  the 
other  to  rest  entirely  in  the  Grand  (Ik)uncil  of 
State. 

2.  I  proposed  to  introduce  a  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, to  consist  of  merchants,  who  should  be  con- 
sulted by  the  legislature  in  all  matters  of  trade 
and  revenue,  and  which  should  have  the  conduct- 
ing of  the  revenue  committed  to  them. 

The  first  of  these  the  Convention  qualified;  the 
second  they  say  nothing  of,  i.  e.,  take  no  notice 
of  it. 


3.  I  proposed  that  the  great  officers  of  state 
should  have  the  perusal  of  all  bills,  before  they 
were  enacted  into  laws,  and  should  be  required 
to  give  their  opinion  of  them,  as  far  as  they 
affected  the  public  interest  in  their  several  depart- 
ments; which  report  of  them  Congress  should 
cause  to  be  read  in  their  respective  houses,  and 
entered  on  their  minutes.  This  is  passed  over 
without  notice. 

4.  I  proposed  that  all  public  officers  appointed 
by  the  executive  authority,  should  be  amenable 
both  to  them  and  to  the  legislative  power,  and 
removable  for  just  cause  by  either  of  them.  This 
is  qualified  by  the  Convention. 

And  in  as  much  as  my  sentiments  in  these  re- 
spects were  either  qualified  or  totally  neglected  by 
the  Convention,  I  suppose  they  were  wrong;  how- 
ever, the  whole  matter  is  submitted  to  the  poli- 
ticians of  the  present  age,  and  to  our  posterity  in 
future. 

In  sundry  other  things,  the  Convention  have 
gone  into  minutiee,  e.  g.,  respecting  elections  of 
President,  Senators,  and  Representatives  in  Con- 
gress, etc.,  which  I  proposed  to  leave  at  large  to 
the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  Congress,  and  of  the 
several  States. 

Great  reasons  may  doubtless  be  assigned  for 
their  decision,  and  perhaps  some  little  ones  for 
mine.  Time,  the  great  arbiter  of  all  human  plans, 
may,  after  a  while,  give  his  decision;  but  neither 
the  Convention  nor  myself  will  probably  live  to 
feel  either  the  exultation  or  mortification  of  his 
approbation  or  disapprobation  of  either  of  our 
plans. 

But  if  any  of  these  questions  should  in  future 
time  become  objects  of  discussion,  neither  the  vast 
dignity  of  the  Convention,  nor  the  low,  unnoticed 
state  of  myself,  will  be  at  all  considered  in  the 
debates;  the  merits  of  the  matter,  and  the 
interests  connected  with  or  arising  out  of  it,  will 
alone  dictate  the  decision. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

1787. 

FRAMING  OP  THE    CONSTITUTION. 

Opening  of  the  Convention  —  Madison's  preparations  —  Prominent  members  —  Defects  to  be  remedied  —  Ran- 
dolph presents  the  Virginia  plan  —  Charles  Pinckney's  plan — Debate  on  the  Virginia  plan  — The  question 
of  representation  —  The  New  Jersey  plan  —  Hamilton's  plan  —  Debate  upon  Senate  and  House  and  the 
votes  of  the  States  —  Proposal  of  the  committee  of  compromise  —  Debate  on  the  inclusion  of  slaves  for 
representation  purposes— The  question  of  taxation  and  representation — The  term  of  the  executive — The 
resolutions  referred  to  the  conmiittee  of  detail  —  The  Constitution  as  reported  by  the  committee  of  de- 
tail —  The  various  compromises  —  Sectional  differences  over  commerce  and  slavery  —  The  Constitution  en- 
grossed and  signed  —  Washington's  letter  transmitting  Constitution  to  Congress  —  Omissions  from  the  Con- 
stitution.   Appendix  to  Chapter  VI. — I.  Members  of  Federal  Convention.    II.  The  Constitution. 


When  Monday,  May  14,  1787,  ar- 
rived, but  few  of  the  delegates  had 
assembled  at  Philadelphia,  those 
from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania 
being  the  only  ones  present,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  25th  of  the  month 
that  a  quorum  of  seven  States  was 
present.*  On  that  day  the  members 
of  the  Convention  assembled  at  the 
State-house  and  organized  for  busi- 
ness. Washington  was  placed  in  the 
chair  as  presidentf  and  Major  Wil- 
liam Jackson  was  appointed  secre- 
tary.^:  The  credentials  of  the  dele- 
gates were  examined  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  prepare  rules, 
the  convention  then  adjourning  until 
the  28th.  The  delegates  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Connecticut  in  the 
meantime  arrived  at  Philadelphia. 
New  Hampshire  had  also  appointed 
hers,  but  as  her  treasury  was  empty 

*  For  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Convention, 
see  Appendix  i.  at  the  end  of  the  present  chapter. 

t  Sparks,  Life  of  Washington,  p.  402;  Elliot, 
Debates,  voL  v.,  p.  123. 

t  Schouler,  United  States,  vol.  !.,  p.  39 ;  Madi- 
son's Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p.  329. 


and  as  no  funds  could  be  raised,  her 
delegates  did  not  put  in  an  appear- 
ance for  some  weeks  ;*  and  it  was  not 
until  the  latter  part  of  July  that  all 
the  States  except  Ehode  Island  were 
represented  in  the  Convention. 
Consequently,  when  the  Convention 
reassembled  on  May  28  only  nine 
States  were  present.  The  doors  were 
then  closed  and  a  pledge  of  secrecy 
was  exacted  from  each  member,  and 
it  was  not  until  Madison's  Journal  of 
the  debates  of  the  convention  was 
published  by  order  of  Congress  in 
1818  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention were  fully  known.:): 

Of  the  members  of  the  Convention 
(or  the  *' Assembly  of  demigods  *'  as 


*  Madison's  Works  (CJongress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  p. 
331. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  328; 
Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  208-212.  On  the  actions 
of  Rhode  Island,  see  Bates,  Rhode  Island  and  the 
Formation  of  the  Union,  p.  153  et  seq, 

t  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  418.  See 
also  Frothingham,  Rise  of  the  Republic,  chap, 
xii.;  Hildreth,  History  of  the  United  States,  vol. 
iii.,  pp.  482-526;  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  207-367. 
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Jefferson  calls  it*)  Madison  was 
among  the  most  active  and  undoubt- 
edly deserves  the  chief  consideration. 
He  had  prepared  himself  carefully 
for  the  work  in  view,  studying  all  the 
Old  World  confederacies  and  read- 
ing all  books  that  contained  views 
pertinent  to  American  problems.! 
One  of  the  Georgia  delegates  wrote: 
**  In  the  management  of  every  great 
question  he  evidently  took  the  lead 
in  the  Convention.  ♦  ♦  ♦  From  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  application 
which  he  possesses  in  a  most  eminent 
degree,  he  always  comes  forward  the 
best  informed  man  of  any  point  in 
debate.'*  t  In  the  Pennsylvania  dele- 
gation were  Robert  Morris,  who  took 
no  share  in  the  public  discussions,  but 
appreciated  the  need  of  revising  the 
Confederation;  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
a  powerful  speaker  and  a  brilliant 
debater,  to  whose  ability  to  write 
plain  yet  forcible  English  we  owe  the 
final  form  of  the  Constitution;  and 
James  Wilson,  who,  with  Madison, 
performed  prodigious  labors  in  the 
first  half  of  the  Convention,  speaking 
for  a  broader  national  life.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  was  the  principal 
delegate  from  New  York,  the  other 

*0r  *' heroes,  sages,  and  demigods"  as  Jolm 
Adams  says:  Works,  vol.  viii.,  p.  452, 

t  Rives,  Life  and  Times  of  James  Madison,  voL 
ii.,  p.  208  et  seq.;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  chap, 
xii.,  also  p.  134  et  seq.  His  "Notes  of  Ancient 
and  Modern  Confederacies,  preparatory  to  the 
federal  Convention  of  1787,"  will  be  found  in 
Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  i.,  pp.  293- 
316,  320-328. 

t  Pierce  in  Ammican  Bistorioal  Review,  voL 
iii.,  p.  33L 


two,  Lansing  and  Yates,  being  of 
mediocre  attainments.  Hamilton  fa- 
vored  a  strong  central  government. 
Prom  Connecticut  came  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  president  of  Colum- 
bia College,  a  man  of  great  breadth  of 
view;  Oliver  Ellsworth,  a  prominent 
lawyer  and  judge  of  the  superior 
court  of  Connecticut;  and  Eoger 
Sherman,  a  man  of  sound  political 
principles  and  rugged  honesty  of 
purpose.  Elbridge  Gerry  and  Eufus 
King  were  the  best  known  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegates,  both  hav- 
ing been  members  of  Congress.  From 
New  Jersey  came  William  Patterson 
and  from  Delaware  came  John  Dick- 
inson, **  the  penman  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,*'  **  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers 
and  most  scholarly  men  of  his  day.'* 
Of  the  Maryland  delegates,  Luther 
Martin,  a  learned  lawyer,  was  the 
most  prominent,  while  the  South 
Carolina  delegates — John  Eutledge, 
Pierce  Butler  and  the  two  Pinckneys 
—  Charles  and  Charles  C. —  were  all 
men  of  strength.* 

After  organizing  for  business  a 
rule  was  adopted  that  ^'  a  house,  to 
do  business,  shall  consist  of  the  depu- 
ties of  not  less  than  seven  states,  and 
all  questions  shall  be  decided  by  the 
greater  number  of  these  which  shall 
be  fully  represented.'*  When  Con- 
gress passed  the  resolution  for  a  con- 

*  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con* 
Stitution,  pp.  188-190;  Thorpe,  The  Story  of  the 
Constitution,  p.  112  et  seq.  See  also  the  review  of 
the  lives  and  works  of  these  meir  in  Curtis,  Cot^ 
stitutional  History,  vol.  !.,  pp.  270-314. 
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vention,  the  members  had  not  con- 
templated that  the  Articles  them- 
selves would  be  completely  super- 
seded by  a  Constitution,*  but  when 
the  members  actually  convened,  they 
were  deeply  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction that  merely  to  revise  the 
Articles  would  be  wholly  insufficient 
to  remedy  the  glaring  defects  exist- 
ing in  the  present  government.  The 
further  the  members  got  into  the  de- 
bates the  greater  seemed  the  neces- 
sity for  making  a  radical  change  in 
the  existing  laws.  Accordingly,  the 
members  of  the  Convention  nerved 
themselves  to  the  work  of  preparing 
such  a  constitution  as  would  not  only 
preserve  the  separate  existence  and 
the  rights  of  all  the  States  but  would 
combine  them  into  one  great  Confed-. 
eracy.  In  fact  the  act  of  the  Conven- 
tion was  in  itself  revolutionary.f 

The  ills  that  afflicted  or  were  sup- 
posed to  afflict  the  body  politic  were 
many  and  varied.  Almost  all  seemed 
to  agree  that  times  were  hard,  though 
there  were  some  who  thought  the 
people    extravagant;    some    thought 


*  Upon  returning  to  Maryland,  Luther  Martin 
said :  **  We  had  not  been  sent  to  form  a  govern- 
ment over  the  inhabitants  of  America  considered 
as  individuals.  *  ♦  ♦  That  the  system  of 
government  we  were  intrusted  to  prepare  was  a 
government  over  these  thirteen  States;  but  that 
in  our  proceedings  we  adopted  principles  which 
would  be  right  and  proper  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  there  were  no  state  governments  at  all, 
but  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  extensive 
continent  were  in  their  individual  capacity,  with- 
out government,  and  in  a  state  of  nature."-— 
Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  92-03. 

t  Gordy,  Political  Hiatory  of  the  United  8tate$, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  89-91. 


the  merchants  were  the  cause  of  the 
trouble;  there  were  too  many  mer- 
chants and  lawyers,  while  Agriculture 
and  manufacturing  were  falling  into 
decay;  money  was  scarce,  and  paper 
should  be  issued;  farmers'  sons 
would  rather  become  merchants;  etc. 
Benjamin  Franklin  took  a  correct 
view  of  the  situation  in  a  pamphlet 
published  at  this  time  which  he 
called  Consolation  for  America,  or 
Remarks  on  Our  Real  Situation, 
Interests  and  Policy.  He  said  that 
the  most  important  business  of 
the  continent  was  agriculture;  that 
there  were  perhaps  one  hundred 
farmers  to  every  merchant;  and 
that  nowhere  in  the  world  were 
farmers  better  paid  for  their  pro- 
duce. But  instead  of  following  their 
natural  trade,  too  many  of  them 
turned  shopkeepers.  There  were 
therefore  too  many  shopkeepers  for 
the  number  of  buyers  and,  of  course, 
trade  was  dead.  Again  the  mer- 
chants were  importing  more  than  the 
people  could  buy,  and  naturally  they 
complained  of  languishing  trade. 
Agriculture  and  the  fisheries  were 
the  sources  of  wealth,  and  farmers 
and  fishermen  were  the  chief  cus- 
tomers of  the  merchants;  therefore, 
if  all  the  farmers  turned  merchants, 
it  was  to  be  expected  that  trade 
would  be  slow.  To  remedy  this,  he 
recoDMnended  that  the  farmers  and 
fishermen  return  to  their  proper  vo- 
cations.*   It  was  generally  admitted 


'  McMaster,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  pp.  423-427. 
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that  the  most  radical  defect  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  was  the 
fact  that  the  States  might  comply 
with  or  disregard,  as  they  saw  fit,  the 
recommendations  of  Congress,  and 
therefore  the  most  pressing  duty  be- 
fore the  Convention  was  to  remedy 
this  evil.  None  of  the  leaders,  how- 
ever, wished  to  erect  a  complete 
democracy.  The  democratic  senti- 
ment had  not  favored  the  holding  of 
the  Convention  and  had  not  sought 
to  send  its  champions  as  delegates. 
The  Convention  was  regarded  from 
the  first  as  an  assemblage  of  feder- 
alists.* 
The  serious  work  of  the  Conven- 


•  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  117-118.  Writing 
to  John  G.  Jackson,  December  27,  1821,  Madison 
said:  "  That  most  of  us  carried  into  the  Conven- 
tion a  profound  impression,  produced  by  the  ex- 
perienced inadequacy  of  the  old  Confederation, 
and  by  the  monitory  examples  of  all  similar  ones, 
ancient  and  modern,  as  to  the  necessity  of  binding 
the  States  together  by  a  strong  Constitution,  is 
certain.  The  necessity  of  such  a  Constitution 
was  enforced  by  the  gross  and  disreputable  in- 
equalities which  had  been  prominent  in  the  in- 
ternal administrations  of  most  of  the  States. 
Nor  was  the  recent  and  alarming  insurrection, 
headed  by  Shays,  in  Massachusetts,  without  a  very 
sensible  effect  on  the  public  mind.  Such,  indeed, 
was  the  aspect  of  things,  that,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  best  friends  of  liberty,  a  crisis  had  arrived 
which  was  to  decide  whether  the  American  ex- 
periment was  to  be  a  blessing  to  the  world,  or  to 
blast  forever  the  hopes  which  the  republican 
cause  had  inspired;  and  what  is  not  to  be  over- 
looked, the  disposition  to  give  to  a  new  system 
all  the  vigor  consistent  with  Republican  principles 
was  not  a  little  stimulated  by  a  backwardness  in 
some  quarters  towards  a  Convention  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  was  ascribed  to  a  secret  dislike  to 
popular  Government,  and  a  hope  that  delay  would 
bring  it  more  into  disgrace,  and  pave  the  way 
for  a  form  of  Government  more  congenial  with 
monarchical  or  aristocratical  predilections." — 
Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  vol.  ill.,  p.  244. 


tion  began  on  the  morning  of  May  29» 
when,  after  the  roll  of  delegates  had 
been  called^  Edmund  Randolph  rose 
and  made  a  long  and  vigorous  speech^ 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  faults  of 
the  Confederation  and  besought  the 
delegates  to  assist  him  in  establish- 
ing a  strong  government  In  his 
opening  speech,  Randolph  said: 

"The  Confederation  was  made  in  the  infancy 
of  the  Bcienoe  of  constitutions,  when  the  ineffi- 
ciency of  requisitions  was  unknown;  when  no 
commercial  discord  had  arisen  among  states; 
when  no  rebellion  like  that  in  Massachusetts  had 
broken  out;  when  foreign  debts  were  not  urgent; 
when  the  havoc  of  paper  money  had  not  been 
foreseen;  when  treaties  had  not  been  violated; 
and  when  nothing  better  could  have  been  ctmoeded 
by  states  jealous  of  their  sovereignty.  But  it 
offered  no  security  against  foreign  invasion,  for 
Congress  could  neither  prevent  nor  conduct  a  war, 
nor  punish  infractions  of  treaties  or  of  the  law 
of  nations,  nor  control  particular  states  irom 
provoking  war.  The  federal  government  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  check  a  quarrel  between 
separate  states;  nor  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  any 
one  of  them;  nor  to  establish  a  productive  impost; 
nor  to  counteract  the  commercial  regulations  of 
other  nations;  nor  to  defend  itself  against  the 
encroachments  of  the  states.  From  the  manner 
in  which  it  has  been  ratified  in  many  of  the  states, 
it  cannot  be  claimed  to  be  paramount  to  the  state 
constitutions;  so  that  there  is  a  prospect  of 
anarchy  from  the  inherent  laxity  of  the  govern- 
ment.  As  the  remedy,  the  government  to  be 
established  must  have  for  its  basis  the  republican 
principle."  * 

As  the  spokesman  of  the  Virginia 
delegates,  he  then  presented  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Convention  a  set 


♦  See  Flske,  Critical  Period  of  American  Hiatcfy, 
pp.  235-236;  Gilpin's  ed.  of  Madison  Papers,  voL 
ii.,  p.  729  et  seq.  See  also  the  resume  of  this 
speech,  in  Gaillard  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's 
Journal  of  the  Debates  in  the  Convention  which 
Framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  13-15  ( 1908,  hereinafter  cited  as  Hunt» 
Madison's  Joumai). 
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of  fifteen  resolutions  which  were  to 
form  the  basis  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion and  which  became  known  as  the 
Virginia  plan.*  These  resolutions 
had  been  formulated  with  great  labor 
and  care  by  the  seven  Virginia  dele- 
gates while  awaiting  the  arrival  at 
Philadelphia  of  a  quorum  of  all  the 
delegates-t    They  were  as  follows  4 

1.  Resolved,  that  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion ought  to  be  80  corrected  and  enlarged  as  to 
accomplish  the  objects  proposed  by  their  instita- 
tion ;  namely,  common  defence,  security  of  liberty, 
and  general  welfare. 

2.  Resolved,  therefore,  that  the  rights  of 
suffrage  in  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be 
proportioned  to  the  quotas  of  contribution,  or  to 
the  number  of  free  inhabitants,  as  the  one  or  the 
other  rule  may  seem  best  in  different  cases. 

3.  Resolved,  that  the  National  Legislature 
ought  to  consist  of  two  branches. 

4.  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  first  brancii 
of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  several  States  every 


•  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  IIL,  p. 
15;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  15-18. 
Writing  to  Washington,  Jay  had  said:  "Let 
Congress  legislate,  let  others  execute,  let  others 
judge.  Shall  we  have  a  King?  Not  in  my  opinion, 
while  other  opinions  remain  untried.  Might  we 
not  have  a  governor-general,  limited  in  his  prerogp- 
atives  and  duration?  Might  not  Congress  be 
divided  into  an  upper  and  lower  house,  the  former 
appointed  for  life,  the  latter  annually,  and  let  the 
governor-general  (to  preserve  the  balance),  with 
the  advice  of  a  council,  for  that  only  purpose,  of 
the  great  judicial  officers,  have  a  negative  on 
their  acts!  *  *  *  What  powers  should  be 
granted  to  the  government,  so  constituted?  *  *  * 
I  think  the  more,  the  better;  the  States  retain- 
ing only  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  for  domestic 
purposes,  and  all  their  principal  officers,  civil  and 
military,  being  commissioned  and  removable  by 
the  national  government." — Jay,  Life  of  John 
Jay,  vol.  i.,  pp.  254-255;  Pellew,  John  Jay,  pp. 
24^-250. 

t  Rowland,  Life  of  Oeorge  Mason,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
101.  For  a  short  discussion  of  Randolph's  plan, 
see  Conway,  Edmund  Randolph,  p.  71  ei  seq, 

|6fee  Taylor,  Origin  and  Qrovoth  of  the  Ameri' 
can  Constitution,  App.  xij^ 


for  the  term  of ;  to  be  the  age  of 

years  at  least ;  to  receive  liberal  stipends  by  which 
they  may  be  compensated  for  the  devotion  of 
their  time  to  the  public  service;  to  be  ineligible 
to  any  office  established  by  a  particular  State, 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept those  particularly  belonging  to  the  functions 
of  the  first  branch,  daring  the  term  of  service,  and 

for  the  space  of   after  Its  expiration; 

to  be  incapable  of  re-election  for  the  space  of 

after  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 

service,  and  to  be  subject  to  recall. 

5.  Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature  ought  to  be 
elected  by  those  of  the  first,  out  of  a  proper 
number  of  persons  nominated  by  the  individual 

Legislatures,  to  be  of  the  age  of years 

at  least;  to  hold  iheir  offices  for  a  term  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  their  independency;  to  receive 
liberal  stipends,  by  which  they  may  be  com- 
pensated for  the  devotion  of  their  time  to  the 
public  service;  and  to  be  ineligible  to  any  office 
established  by  a  particular  State,  or  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  except  those 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the  second 
branch,  during  the  term  of  service;  and  for  the 
space  of after  the  expiration  thereof. 

6.  Resolved,  that  each  branch  ought  to  possess 
the  right  of  originating  acts;  that  the  National 
Legislature  ought  to  be  empowered  to  enjoy  the 
legislative  rights  vested  in  Congress  by  the  Con- 
federation, end  moreover  to  legislate  in  all  oases 
to  which  the  separate  States  are  incompetent,  or 
in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be 
interrupted  by  the  exercise  of  individual  legisla- 
tion; to  negative  all  laws  passed  by  the  several 
States  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Legislature,  the  Articles  of  the  Union,  or  any 
treaty  subsisting  under  the  authority  of  the 
Union;  and  to  call  forth  the  force  of  the  Union 
against  any  member  of  the  Union  failing  to  fulfil 
its  duty  under  the  Articles  thereof. 

7.  Resolved,  that  a  National  Executive  be  insti- 
tuted; to  be  chosen  by  the  National  Legislature 

for  the  term  of ;  to  receive  punctually, 

at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  the 
services  rendered,  in  which  no  increase  nor  diminu- 
tion shall  be  made,  so  as  to  affect  the  magistracy 
existing  at  the  time  of  increase  or  diminution; 
and  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time;  and  that,  be- 
sides a  general  authority  to  execute  the  national 
laws,  it  ought  to  enjoy  the  executive  rights  vested 
in  Congress  by  the  Confederation. 

8.  Resolved,  that  the  Executive,  and  a  con- 
venient number  of  the  national  Judiciary,  ought 
to  compose  a  Council  of  Revision,  with  authority 
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to  examine  every  act  of  the  National  Legislature, 
before  it  ^all  operate,  and  every  act  of  a  partic* 
ular  Legislature  before  a  negative  thereon  shall 
be  final;  and  that  the  dissent  of  the  said  Council 
shall  amount  to  a  rejection,  unless  the  act  of  the 
National  Legislature  be  again  passed,  or  that  of 
a  particular  Legislature  be  again  negatived  by 

of  the  members  of  each  branch. 

0.  Resolved,  that  a  National  Judiciary  be  estab- 
lished; to  consist  of  one  or  more  supreme  tri- 
bunals, and  of  inferior  tribunals  to  be  chosen  by 
the  National  Legislature;  to  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  to  receive  punctually, 
at  stated  times,  fixed  compensation  for  their 
services,  in  which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall 
be  made,  so  as  to  affect  the  persons  actually  in 
office  at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution. 
That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior  tribunals 
shall  be  to  hear  and  determine,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  d  the  supreme  tribimal  to  hear  and 
determine,  in  the  dernier  resort,  all  piracies  and 
felonies  on  the  high  seas;  captures  from  an 
enemy;  cases  in  which  foreigners,  or  citizens  of 
other  States,  applying  to  such  jurisdictions,  may 
be  interested;  or  which  respect  the  collection  of 
the  national  revenue;  impeachments  of  any  na- 
tional officers,  and  questions  which  may  involve 
the  national  peace  and  harmony. 

10.  Resolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  States  lawfully  arising  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether  from  a 
voluntary  junction  of  government  and  territory, 
or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of 
voices  in  the  National  Legislature  less  than  the 
whole. 

11.  Resolved,  that  a  republican  government,  and 
the  territory  of  each  State,  except  in  the  instance 
of  a  voluntary  junction  of  government  and  ter- 
ritory, ought  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  United 
States  to  each  State. 

12.  Resolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  continuance  of  Congress  and  their  authori- 
ties and  privileges,  until  a  given  day  after  the 
reform  of  the  Articles  of  Union  shall  be  adopted, 
and  for  the  completion  of  all  their  engagements. 

13.  Resolved,  that  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union,  when- 
soever it  shall  seem  necessary;  and  that  the  assent 
of  the  National  Legislature  ought  not  to  be  re- 
quired thereto. 

14.  Resolved,  that  the  l^slative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  powers,  within  the  several  States  ought 
to  be  bound  by  oath  to  support  the  Articles  of 
Union. 

15.  Resolved,  that  the  amendments  which  shall 
be  offered  to  the  Confederation,  by  the  Conven- 


tion, ought  at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the 
approbation  of  Congress,  to  be  submitted  to  an 
assembly  or  assemblies  of  representatives,  recom- 
mended by  the  several  Legislatures  to  be  expressly 
chosen  by  the  people  to  consider  and  decide 
thereon.  ...  It  was  then  Resolved,  that 
the  House  will  tomorrow  resolve  itself  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  to  consider  of 
the  state  of  the  American  Union;  and  that  the 
propositions  moved  by  Mr.  Randolph  be  referred 
to  said  Committee. 

Charles  Pinckney  of  South  Caro- 
lina then  arose  and  presented  a  draft 
of  a  Federal  government  which  he 
himself  had  prepared.*  This  plan 
was  hased  on  the  same  principles  as 
that  of  Bandolph.f  It  proposed  that 
the  legislature  should  be  divided  into 
two  branches,  and  that  there  should 
be  executive  and  judicial  depart- 
ments and  a  negative  on  the  acts  of 
the  States.  It  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole,  but  no  part 
of  it  was  ever  used  and  no  copy  of  it 
has  been  preserved.^  In  1818,  how- 
ever, Pinckney  furnished  a  copy  of 
this  plan  to  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  Secretary  of  State.  It  is  as 
follows : 

We,  the  people  of  the  States  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  do 
ordain,  declare,  and  establish  the  following  Con- 


*  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madis<m's  Writings,  voL  iil^  p. 
22.  See  also  Hannis  Taylor,  The  Origin  and 
Growth  of  the  American  Constitution,  App.  xiiL; 
Amerioan  Historical  Review,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  735-747 ; 
Ann%MiX  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Asso- 
ciation, for  1902,  voL  i.,  pp.  111-132;  Hunt, 
Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  19-31, 

t  Elliot,  Debates,  vol.  i.,  p.  391. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  p.  215;  McMaster,  United 
States,  vol.  i.,  p.  439. 
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stitution  for  the  government  of  ourselves  and 
posterity. 

ARTICLE    I. 

The  style  of  this  government  shall  be:  The 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  government 
shall  consist  of  supreme  legislative,  executive  and 
judicial  powers. 

ARTICLE    n. 

The  legislative  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress, to  consist  of  two  separate  Houses;  one  to 
be  called  the  House  of  Delegates;  and  the  other 

the  Senate,  who  shall  meet  on  the day 

of in  every  year. 

ARTICLE    m. 

The  members  of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  be 

chosen  every year  by  the  people  of  the 

several  States;  and  the  quali<fication  of  the 
electors  shall  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  electors 
in  the  several  States  for  their  Legislatures.  Each 
member  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  United 

States  for years;  and  shall  beof 

years  of  age,  and  a  resident  in  the  State  he  is 
chosen  for.  Until  a  census  of  the  people  shall  be 
taken  in  the  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  tne 

House  of  Delegates  shall  consist  of ,  to 

be  chosen  from  the  different  States  in  the  follow- 
ing proportions :     for  New  Hampshire, ; 

for  Massachusetts,   ;  for  Rhode  Island, 

;    for  Connecticut,    ;   for   New 

York,   ;  for  New  Jersey,   ;  for 

Pennsylvania, ;  for  Delaware, ; 

for  Maryland, ;  for  Virginia,  ; 

for  North  Carolina, ;  f or  South  Carolina, 

;  for  Georgia, ;  and  the  Legis- 
lature shall  hereinafter  regulate  the  number  of 
Delegates  by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  hereinafter  made,  at  the 

rate  of  one  for  every    thousand.     All 

money  bills  of  every  kind  shall  originate  in  the 
House  of  Delegates;  and  shall  not  be  altered  by 
the  Senate.  The  House  of  Delegates  shall  ex- 
clusively possess  the  power  of  impeachment,  and 
shall  choose  its  own  officers ;  and  vacancies  therein 
shall  be  supplied  by  the  executive  authority  of 
the  States  in  the  representation  from  which  they 
shall  happen. 

ARTICLE    IV. 

The  Senate  shall  be  elected  and  chosen  by  the 
House  of  Delegates;   which  House,  immediately 

after  their  meeting,  shall  choose  by  ballot 

Senators  from  among  the  citizens  and  residents 

of  New  Hampshire ;   from  among  those 

of  Massachusetts;  from  among  those  of 

Rhode  Island;    from   among  those  of 


Connecticut;  from  among  those  of  New 

York; from  among  those  of  New  Jersey; 

from    among    those    of    Pennsylvania; 

from  among  those  of  Delaware ; 

from  among  those  of  3([aryland;    from 

among  those  of  Virginia ;   from  among 

those  of  North  Carolina ;    from  among 

those    of    South    Carolina;    and    from 

among  those  of  Ceorgia.  The  Senators  chosen 
from  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Connecticut,  shall  form  one  class; 
those  from  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  one  class;  and  those  from  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina 
and  G^eorgia,  one  class.  The  House  of  Delegstes 
riiall  number  these  classes  one,  two,  and  three; 
and  fix  the  times  of  their  service  by  lot.     The 

first  class  shall  serve  for    years ;   the 

second  for    years;    and   the   third  for 

years.    As  their  times  of  service  expire, 

the   House   of   Delegates   shall    fill   them   up  by 

elections  for  years ;  and  they  shall  fill 

all  vacancies  that  arise  from  death  or  resignation, 
for  the  time  of  service  remaining  of  the  members 
so  dying  or   resigning.     Each   Senator   shall  be 

years  of  age  at  least;  and  shall  have 

been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  four  years 
before  his  election;  and  shall  be  a  resident  of  the 
State  he  is  chosen  from.  The  Senate  shall  chocuMs 
its  own  officers. 

ARTICLE    V. 

Each  State  shall  prescribe  the  time  and  manner 
of  holding  elections  by  the  people  for  the  House 
of  Delegates;  and  ^e  House  of  Delegates  shall 
be  the  judges  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  quali- 
fications of  their  members. 

In  each  House  a  majority  shall  constitute  a 
quorum  to  do  business.  Freedom  of  speech  and 
debate  in  the  Legislature  shall  not  be  impeached, 
or  questioned,  in  any  place  out  of  it;  and  the 
members  of  both  Houses  shall  in  all  cases,  except 
for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace,  be  free 
from  arrest  during  their  attendance  on  Congress, 
and  in  going  to  and  returning  from  it.  Both 
Houses  shall  keep  Journals  of  their  proceedings, 
and  publish  them,  except  on  secret  occasions;  and 
the  Yeas  and  Nays  may  be  entered  thereon  at 

the  desire  of  one of  the  members  present. 

Neither  House,  without  the  consent  of  the  other, 

shall  adjourn  for  more  than   days,  nor 

to  any  place  but  where  they  are  sitting. 

The  memrbers  of  each  House  shall  not  be  eligible 
to,  or  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the 
Union,  during  the  time  for  which  they  have  been 
respectively  elected ;  nor  the  members  of  the  Senate 
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for  one  year  after.  The  members  of  each  House 
shall  be  paid  for  their  serrices  by  the  States 
which  they  represent.  Every  bill  which  shall 
have  passed  the  Legislature  shall  be  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  re- 
vision; if  he  approves  it,  he  eball  sign  it;  but 
if  be  does  not  approve  it,  he  shall  return  it, 
with  his  objections,  to  the  House  it  originated 
in;  which  House,  if  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present,  notwithstanding  the  President's  objec- 
tions, agree  to  pass  it,  shall  send  it  to  the  other 
House,  with  the  President's  objections;  where  if 
two  thirds  of  the  members  present  also  agree  to 
pass  it,  the  same  shall  become  a  law;  and  all  bills 
sent  to  the  President,  and  not  returned  by  him 

within   days,  shall  be  laws,  imless  the 

Legislature,  by  their  adjournment  prevent  their 
return;  in  which  case  they  shall  not  be  laws. 

ARTICLE    VI. 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises; 

To  regulate  conmierce  with  all  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States; 

To  borrow  money  and  emit  bills  of  credit; 

To  establish  post-offices; 

To  raise  armies; 

To  build  and  equip  fleets; 

To  pass  laws  for  arming,  organizing,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia  of  the  United  States; 

To  subdue  a  rebellion  in  any  State,  on  applica- 
tion of  its  Legislature; 

To  coin  money,  and  regulate  the  value  of  all 
coins,  and  to  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ; 

To  provide  such  dockyards  and  arsenals,  and 
erect  such  fortifications  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  exclusive  juris- 
diction therein; 

To  appoint  a  Treasurer,  by  ballot; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme 
Court; 

To  establish  post  and  military  roads; 

To  establish  and  provide  for  a  national  univer- 
sity at  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States ; 

To  establish  uniform  rules  of  naturalization; 

To  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  seat  of 
government  for  the  United  States,  not  exceeding 

miles  square,  in  which  they  shall  have 

exclusive  jurisdiction; 

To  make  rules  concerning  captures  from  an 
enemy ; 

To  declare  the  law  and  punishment  of  piracies 


and  felonies  at  sea,  and  of  counterfeiting  coin, 
and  of  all  offences  against  the  laws  of  nations; 

To  call  forth  the  aid  of  the  militia  to  execute 
the  laws  of  the  Union,  enforce  treaties,  suppress 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions; 

And  to  make  all  laws  for  carrying  the  fore- 
going powers  into  execution. 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  0tates  shall  have 
the  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason, 
which  shall  consist  only  in  levying  war  against 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  or  in  adher- 
ing to  their  enemies.  No  person  shall  be  con- 
victed of  treason  but  by  the  testimony  of  two 
witnesses. 

The  proportion  of  direct  taxation  shall  be  regu- 
lated by  the  whole  nimiber  of  inhabitants  of  every 

description ;  which  number  shall,  within 

years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  Legislature, 

and  within  the  term  of  every year  after, 

be  taken  in  the  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  the 
Legislature. 

No  tax  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from 
the  States;  nor  capitation  tax  but  in  proportion 
to  the  census  before  directed. 

All  laws  regulating  commerce  shall  require  the 
assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  in 
each  House.  The  United  States  shall  not  grant 
any  title  of  nobility.  The  Legislature  of  the 
United  States  shall  pass  no  law  on  the  subject 
of  religion;  nor  touching  or  abridging  the  liberty 
of  the  press;  nor  shall  the  privilege  of  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  ever  be  suspended,  except  in  case 
of  rebellion  or  invasion. 

All  acts  made  by  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  this  Constitution,  and  all 
treaties  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and 
all  judges  shall  be  bound  to  consider  them  as 
such  in  their  decisions. 

ARTICLE    Vn. 

The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive 
power  to  declare  war;  and  to  make  treaties;  and 
to  appoint  ambassadors  and  other  Ministers  to 
foreign  nations;  and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

They  shall  have  the  exclusive  power  to  regulate 
the  manner  of  deciding  all  disputes  and  con- 
troversies now  existing,  or  which  may  arise,  be- 
tween the  States,  respecting  jurisdiction  of  ter- 
ritory. 

ARTICLE    VnL 

The  executive  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  vested  in  a  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  shall  be  his  style;  and  his  title 
shall  be  His  Excellency.    He  shall  be  elected  for 
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years;  and  shall  be  re-eligible.    He  shall 

from  time  to  time  give  information  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend 
to  their  consideration  the  measures  he  may  think 
necessary.  He  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  be  duly  executed.  He  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States; 
and,  except  as  to  ambassadors,  other  ministers, 
and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  shall  nomi- 
nate, and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint, 
all  other  officers  of  the  United  States.  He  shaU 
receive  public  ministers  from  foreign  nations ;  and 
may  correspond  with  the  Executives  of  the  diflfer- 
ent  States.  He  shall  have  power  to  grant  pardons 
and  reprieves,  except  in  impeachments.  He  shall 
be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
States;  and  shall  receive  a  compensation  which 
shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished  during  his 
continuance  in  office.  At  entering  on  the  duties 
of  his  office,  he  shall  take  an  oath  faithfully  to 
execute  the  duties  of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  shall  be  removed  from  his  office  on 
impeachment  by  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  con- 
viction in  the  Supreme  Court  of  treason,  bribery 
or  corruption.  In  case  of  his  removal,  death, 
resignation  or  disability,  the  President  of  the 
Senate  shall  exercise  the  duties  of  his  office  until 
another  President  be  chosen.  And  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Delegates  shall  do  so. 

ARTICLE    IX. 

The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
the  power,  and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  to  establish 
such  courts  of  law,  equity,  and  admiralty,  as  shall 
be  necessary. 

The  judges  of  the  courts  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour;  and  receive  a  compensa- 
tion, which  shall  not  be  increased  or  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office.  One  of  these 
courts  shall  be  termed  the  Supreme  Court;  whose 
jurisdiction  shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  affecting  am- 
bassadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls;  to 
the  trial  of  impeachment  of  officers  of  the  United 
States;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction.  In  cases  of  impeachment  affecting 
ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers,  this 
jurisdiction  shall  be  original;  and  in  all  other 
cases  appellate. 

All  criminal  offences,  except  in  cases  of  im* 
peachment,  shall  be  tried  in  the  State  where  they 
shall  be  committed.  The  trials  shall  be  open  and 
public,  and  shall  be  by  jury. 


ARTICLE    X. 

Immediately  after  the  iirst  census  of  the  people 

of  the  United  States,  the  House  of  Delegates  shall 

apportion  the  Senate  by  electing  for  each  State, 

out  of  the  citizens  resident  therein,  one  Senator 

for  every members  each  State  shall  have 

in  the  House  of  Delegates.    Each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  at  least  one  member  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE    XL 

No  State  shall  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  or  enter  into  a  treaty,  or  alliance,  or 
confederation;  nor  grant  any  title  of  nobility; 
)[ior  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
United  States,  lay  any  impost  on  imports;  nor 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace ;  nor 
enter  into  compacts  with  other  States  or  foreign 
powers;  nor  emit  bills  of  credit;  nor  make  any- 
thing but  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  a  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  debts;  nor  engage  in  war  except  for  self- 
defence  when  actually  invaded,  or  the  danger  of 
invasion  be  so  great  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay 
until  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
be  informed  thereof.  And  to  render  their  pro- 
hibitions effectual,  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power  to  revise  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  that  may  be  supposed  to  infringe 
the  powers  exclusively  delegated  by  this  Constitu- 
tion to  Congress,  and  to  negative  and  annul  such 
as  do. 

ARTICLE    Xn. 

The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  enUtled  to  all 
privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  sev- 
eral States.  Any  person,  charged  with  crimes 
in  any  State,  fleeing  from  justice  to  another,  shall, 
on  demand  of  the  Executive  of  the  State  from 
which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  and  removed  to 
the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  offence. 

ARTICLE    Xni. 
Full  faith  shall  be  given,  in  each  State,  to  the 
acts  of  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  records  and 
judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates, 
of  every  State. 

ARTICLE    XIV. 

The  Legislature  shall  have  power  to  admit  new 
States  into  the  Union,  on  the  same  terms  with 
the  original  States;  provided  two  thirds  of  the 
memibert  present  in  both  Houses^  agree. 

lETICLB    XV. 
On  the  application  of  the  Legislature   of   a 
Stote,  the  United  States  shall  protect  it  against 
domestic  insurrection. 
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ARTICLE    XVI. 

If  two  thirds  of  the  Legislature  of  the  States 
apply  for  the  same,  the  Legislature  of  the  United 
States  shall  call  a  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Constitution  or,  should  Congress, 
with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of  each  House, 
propose  to  the  States  amendments  to  the  same, 
agreement  of  two  thirds  of  the  Legislatures  of  the 
States  shall  be  sufllcient  to  make  the  said  amend- 
ments parts  of  the  ConstitutioiL 

The  ratification  of  the conventions  of 

States  shall  be  sufficient  for  organizing 

this  Constitution. 

Ordered  that  the  said  draft  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  appointed  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  American  Union. 

The  Virginia  plan  was  referre'd  to 
the  committee  of  the  whole  and  de- 
bated and  amended  with  great  care 
during  the  next  two  weeks.*  On  May 
30  discussion  began,  when  Randolph 
moved  that  **A  national  government 
ought  to  be  established  consisting  of 
supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary.^*  f  C.  C.  Pinckney  said 
that  this  was  beyond  the  power  of 
the  Convention,  as  they  were  sup- 
posed only  to  revise  the  existing  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation.:]:  The  su- 
premacy of  the  Federal  government 
was  then  questioned,  but  Madison 
said  that  a  National  government 
ought  to  be  established  and  not  a 
**  federal  one  among  sovereign 
states.'^  II  It  was  decided  that  the 
States  should  give  way  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  when  their  powers 
conflicted,  six  States  (Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,    Delaware,    Virginia, 

♦Bancroft,  voL  yi.,  pp.  216-280. 
t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writinga,  toL  iii., 
p.  87. 

tHunt,  Madison's  Journal^  vol.  i.,  p.  83. 
H  Gilpin,  Madison  Papers,  toL  ii.,  p.  762. 


North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina) 
voting  in  favor  of  this,  while  Con- 
necticut voted  against  and  New  York 
was  divided.*  . 

The  New  Jersey  delegation  was 
seated  the  next  day  (May  31)  and 
then  the  third  resolution,  that  the 
national  legislature  should  consist  of 
two  branches,  was  passed,  Pennsyl- 
vania alone  dissenting,  probably  be- 
cause of  complaisance  to  Franklin's 
known  partiality  to  a  single  house.f 
The  fourth  resolution,  regarding  the 
popular  election  of  representatives, 
provoked  an  animated  discussion — 
Elbridge  Gerry,  Roger  Sherman, 
Martin,  Rutledge  and  the  two  Pinck- 
neys  speaking  against  it,  and  George 
Mason,  Madison,  Hamilton,  Wilson, 
and  Dickinson  in  favor.  Gerry  said : 
**  The  evils  we  experience  flow  from 
the  excess  of  democracy.  The  people 
do  not  want  virtue  but  are  the  dupes 
of  pretended  patriots, '^  but  Wilson 
said,  **  Without  the  confidence  of  the 
people  no  government,  least  of  all  a 
republican  government,  can  long  sub- 
sist. ♦  ♦  ♦  The  election  of  the  first 
branch  by  the  people  is  not  the  cor- 
ner-stone only  but  the  foundation  of 
the  fabric,*'  while  Hamilton  added  the 
weight  of  his  influence  by  saying: 
**  It  is  essential  to  the  democratic 
rights  of  the  community  that  the  first 
branch   be    directly   elected   by   the 


•  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  86 ;  Mc- 
Laughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution, 
pp.  195-196;  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol. 
L,  p.  333,  note. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  L,  p.  39. 
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people.''  Mason  argued  that  the 
larger  branch  **  ought  to  know  and 
sympathize  with  every  part  of  the 
community;  and  ought  therefore  to 
be  taken  not  only  from  different 
parts  of  the  whole  republic  but 
also  from  different  districts  of  the 
larger  members  of  if*  Sounder 
opinion  prevailing^  the  resolution 
was  finally  passed  by  the  vote 
of  six  States  (Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia)  to  two  (New 
Jersey  and  South  Carolina),  with 
Connecticut  and  Delaware  divided,  t 
The  following  three  days  were 
spent  in  discussing  the  question 
as  to  whether  there  should  be  a 
single  executive  or  more  than  one; 
some  of  the  delegates  advocat- 
ing three.  Rutledge,  Sherman,  and 
Wilson  argued  in  favor  of  a  single 
executive,  Randolph  urged  that  **  the 
great  requisites  for  the  executive 
department  —  vigor,  dispatch  and 
responsibility  ^'  would  be  found 
better  in  three  men  than  in  one,  while 
Gerry  favored  an  executive  council 
**  in  order  to  give  weight  and  inspire 
confidence.**  J  But  by  a  vote  of  seven 
States  to  three  a  single  executive  was 
decided  upon.H    On  June   2  it  was 

♦Fiske,  Critioal  Period,  pp.  242-243;  Hunt, 
Madison'a  Journal,  vol.  L,  pp.  4(M2. 

tMcMaster,  vol.  L,  pp.  440-441;  Curtis,  Ccm- 
atitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  335,  note;   Hunt, 
Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  42. 
.    tHunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol  L,  pp.  49-52, 
62,  66  e*  aeq,;  Fiske,  Critioal  Period,  pp.  277-278. 

P  New  York,  Delaware  and  Maryland  voted  no. 
Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  voL  i.,  p.  351; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  p.  69. 


decided  that  the  executive  should  be 
chosen  by  the  National  legislature  for 
a  term  of  seven  years,  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Delaware, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  while  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland  voted  in  the  negative.* 

On  May  31  a  resolution  was 
adopted  bestowing  on  the  National 
legislature  the  right  to  negative  such 
laws  as  might  in  its  opinion  contra- 
vene the  Articles  of  Union  or  any 
treaties  subsisting  under  the  author- 
ity  of  the  TJnion.t  This  was  decided 
by  a  vote  of  nine  States  (Massachu- 
setts, New  York,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia), Connecticut  being  divided4  So 
rapidly  did  the  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion go  forward  that  by  June  5  a 
large  portion  of  the  Virginia  plan 
had  been  adopted  in  committee.  On 
the  following  day  the  manner  of 
choosing  the  members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature  again  came 
up  for  discussion.  Charles  Pinckney 
declared  in  favor  of  election  by  the 
State  legislature,  but  this  was  nega- 
tived by  a  vote  of  eight  States 
(Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina  and  Geor^a)  against 
three  (Connecticut,  New  Jersey  and 

•  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  66-67. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, p.  202;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  46-48. 

tHunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  and 
for  the  reconsideration  of  the  subject,  pp.  101-107. 
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South  Carolina).  Gerry  said  that 
often  the  worst  men  would  succeed  in 
getting  into  the  legislature;*  Wil- 
son and  George  Mason  argued  in 
favor  of  popular  elections  ;t  while 
Dickinson  declared  that  one  branch 
of  the  legislature  should  be  drawn 
immediately  from  the  people  and  that 
the  State  legislatures  ought  to  choose 
the  other.J  On  June  7  it  was  decided 
by  a  vote  of  ten  States  that  the  sec- 
ond branch  should  be  chosen  as  Mr. 
Dickinson  suggested. || 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  compara- 
tively smoothly,  but  the  rock  upon 
which  the  convention  split  and  nearly 
foundered  was  the  subject  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  two  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  the  ques- 
tion being  first  brought  up  by  William 
Patterson  of  New  Jersey  on  June  9.§ 
Judge  David  Brearly  of  New  Jersey 
spoke  first  against  basing  the  repre- 
sentation on  population  and  he  was 
followed  by  Patterson,  both  using 
practically  the  same  arguments. 
Brearly  said  that  according  to  the 
Virginia  plan  Virginia,  Massachu- 
setts, and  Pennsylvania  would  carry 
everything  before  them.  He  said 
that— 

"  It  waB  known  to  him,  from  facts  within  New 
Jersey,  that  where  large  and  small  counties  were 
united  into  a  district  for  electing  representatives 
for  the  district,  the  large  counties  always  carried 


•  Ihid,  vol.  i.,  p.  84. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings^  vol.  iii., 
p.  101;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  S4- 
86,  86. 

t  Hid,  vol.  !.,  p.  89. 

B  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  94-101. 

f  Schouler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  23. 


their  point,  and  consequently  the  large  State* 
would  do  so.  Virginia  with  her  sixteen  votes  will 
be'  a  solid  column  indeed,  a  formidable  phalanx. 
While  Greorgia  with  her  solitary  vote  and  the 
other  little  States  will  be  obliged  to  throw  them- 
selves constantly  into  the  scale  of  some  Urge  one, 
in  order  to  have  any  weight  at  all.  *  •  ♦  Is 
it  fair,  then,  it  will  be  asked,  that  Georgia  should 
have  an  equal  vote  with  Virginia?  He  would  not 
say  it  was.  What  remedy,  then?  Only  one: 
that  a  map  of  the  United  States  be  spread  out, 
that  all  the  existing  boundaries  be  erased,  and 
that  a  new  partition  of  the  whole  be  made  into 
thirteen  equal  parts."  * 

After  saying  that  the  Convention 
should  keep  within  the  limits  pre- 
scribed in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
charged  with  usurpation,  Patterson 
said: 

''A  Confederacy  suppoees  sovereignty  in  the 
members  composing  it,  and  sovereignty  supposes 
equality.  If  we  are  to  be  considered  as  a  nation, 
all  state  distinctions  must  be  abolished,  the  whole 
must  be  thrown  into  hotchpot,  and  when  an  equal 
division  is  made,  then  there  may  be  fairly  an 
equality  of  representation."  f 

He  said  also  that — 

'*  there  was  no  more  reason  that  a  great  indi- 
vidual state  contributing  much,  should  have  more 
votes  than  a  small  one  contributing  little,  than 
that  a  rich  individual  citizen  should  have  more 
votes  than  an  indigent  one.  *  *  •  Give  the 
large  states  an  influence  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude  and  what  will  be  the  consequence? 
Their  ambition  will  be  proportionately  increased 
and  the  small  states  will  have  everything  to  fear. 
•  •  •  Shall  I  submit  the  welfare  of  New  Jersey 
with  five  votes  in  a  council  where  Virginia  has 
sixteen  ?  "  % 

James  Wilson  of  Pennsylvania 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  population 
basis,  pointing  out  the  absurdity  and 


*Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i,  p.  110; 
Fiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  247. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  !.,  p.  111. 

t  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  247;  Hunt,  MadisiMd^ 
Journal,  p.  112. 
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injustice  of  giving  150,000  men  in  one 
part  of  the  country  as  much  weight  in 
the  government  as  750,000  in  another 
part.  **  The  gentlemen  from  New 
Jersey  is  candid,*'  he  said.  **  He  de- 
clares his  opinions  holdly.  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  I  will  be  equally 
candid.  *  *  *  I  will  never  confederate 
on  his  principles.*'  Gunning  Bed- 
ford of  Delaware  was  especially  vio- 
lent    He  said : 

"  Pretenses  to  support  ambition  are  never  want- 
ing. The  cry  is,  wh^re  is  the  danger?  and  it  is 
insisted  that  although  the  powers  of  the  general 
government  will  be  increased,  yet  it  will  be  for  the 
good  of  the  whole;  and  although  the  three  great 
states  form  nearly  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
America,  they  never  will  injure  the  lesser  states. 
Oenilemen,  I  do  not  trust  you.  If  you  possess 
the  power  the  abuse  of  it  could  not  be  checked; 
and  what  then  would  prevent  you  from  exercising 
it  to  our  destruction?  ♦  ♦  ♦  Sooner  than  be 
ruined,  there  are  foreign  powers  who  toill  take 
U8  hy  the  hand,  I  say  this  not  to  threaten  nor 
intimidate,  but  that  we  should  reflect  seriously 
before  we  act." 

Rufus  King  rebuked  this  speech  by 
saying,  **  I  am  concerned  for  what 
fell  from  the  gentleman  from  Dela- 
ware—  take  a  foreign  power  hy  the 
hand.  I  am  sorry  he  mentioned  it 
and  I  hope  he  is  able  to  excuse  it  to 
himself  on  the  score  of  passion."  * 

According  to  Martin,  **  the  conven- 
tion was  on  the  verge  of  dissolution, 
scarce  held  together  by  the  strength 
of  a  hair,"  the  delegates  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  favoring  representation  in 
proportion  to  their  importance,  while 
the  delegates  from  Connecticut,  New 


York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and 
Maryland  opposed  it  from  various 
motives.  Patterson  said  that  the 
small  States  could  not  be  compelled 
to  accept  disagreeable  conditions  and 
that  **  New  Jersey  [would]  never 
confederate  on  the  plan  before  the 
Committee.  She  would  be  swallowed 
up.  He  had  rather  submit  to  a  mon- 
arch, to  a  despot,  than  to  such  a  fate. 
He  would  not  only  oppose  here  but 
on  his  return  home  [would]  do  every 
thing  in  his  power  to  defeat  it 
there. ' '  *    Again  Wilson  asked : 

''Are  not  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  equal 
to  those  of  New  Jersey?  Does  it  require  one 
hundred  and  fifty  of  the  former  to  balance  the 
latter?  •  ♦  *  If  the  small  states  will  not 
confederate  on  this  plan  Pennsylvania  and  we 
presume  some  other  states  would  not  confederate 
on  any  other.  We  have  been  told  that  each  state 
is  sovereign,  all  are  equal,  so  eaeh  man  is  nat- 
urally a  sovereign  over  himself  and  all  men  are 
therefore  virtually  equal.  Can  he  retain  this 
equality  when  he  becomes  a  member  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment? He  cannot.  As  little  can  a  sovereign 
state  when  it  becomes  a  member  of  a  federal  gov- 
ernment. If  New  Jersey  will  not  part  with  her 
sovereignity,  it  is  vain  to  talk  of  a  government."t 

However,  the  small  State  men  were 
no  match  for  their  opponents,  and  on 
June  11  a  motion  was  carried  in  favor 
of  **  equitable  **  rather  than  equal 
representation.  Seven        States 

(Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia)  voted 
for  proportional  representation  in 
the   first   branch,    and    three    (New 


•  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  pp.  24^250. 
Vol.  Ill  —  30 


•  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
133-134;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  113. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii., 
p.  135;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  113- 
114. 
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York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware) 
against  (Maryland  being  divided),* 
while  the  vote  stood  six  to  five  for 
proportional  representation  in  the 
second  branch,t  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
voting  in  favor,  while  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland  voted  against.t  The 
remaining  topics  of  the  Virginia  plan 
were  now  taken  into  consideration 
until  June  13  when  the  last  one  was 
disposed  of.  The  committee  of  the 
whole  then  reported  to  the  House, 
and  the  next  day  was  fixed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  report. I| 

Patterson  of  New  Jersey  now  ob- 
tained permission  to  submit  an  en- 
tirely different  plan  and  on  June  15 
he  read  the  New  Jersey  plan,  which 
was  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved,  Thai  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
ought  to  he  so  revised,  corrected  and  enlarged,  as 
to  render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  government,  and  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  the  Union. 

2.  Resolved,  That,  in  addition  to  the  powers 
vested  in  the  United  States  In  Congress  by  the 
present  existing  Articles  of  Confederation,  they 
be  authorized  to  pass  acts  for  raising  a  revenue, 
by  levying  a  duty  or  duties  on  all  goods  or  mer- 
ehandise  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  im- 
ported into  any  part  of  the  United  States,  by 
stamps  on  paper, vellum, or  parchment;  and  by  a 


*  Curtis,  OoMtitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  340, 
343;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  11&-120. 

t  Thorpe,  Biory  of  the  Constitution,  p.  122  et 
seq. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  voL  i.,  p.  121; 
Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  1.,  p.  344. 

H  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con' 
stitution,  pp.  211-212.  The  nineteen  resolutions 
in  the  report  are  given  in  Curtis,  Constitutional 
History,  vol.  1.,  pp.  365-367;  Hunt,  Madison's 
Jo%*mal,  vol.  L,  pp.  134-137. 


postage  on  all  letters  or  packages  passing  through 
the  general  post-oflloe; — to  be  applied  to  such  fed- 
eral purposes  as  they  shall  deem  proper  and  expedi- 
ent: to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  collec- 
tion thereof;  and  the  same,  from  time  to  time,  to 
alter  and  amend  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  think 
proper:  to  pass  acts  for  the  regulation  of  trade 
and  commerce,  as  well  with  foreign  nations  as 
with  each  other; — provided  that  all  punishments, 
fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties,  to  be  incurred  for 
contravening  such  acts,  rules  and  regulations, 
shall  be  adjudged  by  the  common-law  judiciaries 
of  the  state  in  which  any  offence  contrary  to  the 
true  intent  and  meaning  of  such  acts,  rules  and 
regulations,  shall  have  been  committed  or  per* 
petrated,  with  liberty  of  commencing  in  the  first 
instance  all  suits  and  prosecutions  for  that  pur- 
pose in  the  superior  common-law  judiciary  in  such 
state;  subject,  nevertheless,  for  the  correction  of 
all  errors,  both  in  law  and  fact,  in  rendering 
judgment,  to  an  appeal  to  the  judiciary  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  Resolved,  That  whenever  requisitions  shall 
be  necessary,  instead  of  the  rule  for  making  requi* 
sitions  mentioned  in  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion, the  United  States  in  Congress  be  authorized 
to  make  such  requisitions  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  number  of  white  and  other  free  citizens  and 
inhabitants,  of  every  age,  sex,  and  condition,  in- 
cluding those  boimd  to  servitude  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  three  fifths  of  all  other  persons  not 
comprehended  in  the  foregoing  description,  except 
Indians  not  paying  taxes;  that,  if  such  requisi- 
tions be  not  complied  with  in  the  time  specified 
therein,  to  direct  the  collection  thereof  in  the 
non-complying  states,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
devise  and  pass  acts  directing  and  authorizing 
the  same; — provided,  that  none  of  the  powera 
hereby  vested  in  the  United  States  in  Congresa 
shall  be  exercised  without  the  consent  of  at  least 

states ;  and  in  that  proportion,  if  the 

number  of  confederated  states  should  hereafter 
be  increased  or  diminished. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  United  States  in  Congresa 
be  authorized  to  elect  a  federal  executive,  to  con- 
sist of persons;  to  continue  in  office  for  the 

term  of  . . .  years;  to  receive  punctually,  at  stated 
times,  a  fixed  compensation  for  their  services,  in 
which  no  increase  or  diminution  shall  be  made 
•o  as  to  affect  the  persons  composing  the  execu- 
tive at  the  time  of  such  increase  or  diminution; 
to  be  paid  out  of  the  federal  treasury;  to  be  in- 
capable of  holding  any  other  office  or  appointment 

during  their  time  of  service,  and  for years 

thereafter;  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time,  and 
removable    by    Congress,    on    application    by    a 
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majority  of  the  executives  of  the  several  states: 
that  the  executive,  besides  their  general  authority 
to  execute  the  federal  acts,  ought  to  appoint  all 
federal  officers  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  to 
direct  all  military  operations ;— provided,  that 
none  of  the  persons  composing  the  federal  execu- 
tive shall,  on  any  occasion,  take  command  of  any 
troops,  so  as  personally  to  conduct  any  military 
enterprise,  as  general,  or  in  any  other  capacity. 

5.  Resolved,  That  a  federal  judiciary  be  estab- 
lished, to  consist  of  a  supreme  tribunal,  the  judges 
of  which  to  be  appointed  by  the-  executive,  and 
to  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour;  to 
receive  punctually,  at  stated  times,  a  fixed  com- 
pensation for  their  services,  in  which  no  increase 
or  diminution  shall  be  made  so  as  to  affect  the 
persons  actually  in  office  at  the  time  of  such  in- 
crease or  diminution.  That  the  judiciary  so  estab- 
lished shall  have  authority  to  hear  and  determine, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  all  impeachments  of 
federal  officers,  and,  by  way  of  appeal,  in  the 
dernier  ressort,  in  all  cases  touching  the  rights 
of  ambassadors;  in  all  cases  of  captures  from  an 
enemy;  in  all  cases  of  piracies  and  felonies  on 
the  high  seas;  in  all  cases  in  which  foreigners 
may  be  interested;  in  the  construction  of  any 
treaty  or  treaties,  or  which  may  arise  on  any 
of  the  acts  for  the  regulation  of  trade,  or  the 
collection  of  the  federal  revenue:  that  none  of 
the  judiciary  shall,  during  the  time  they  remain 
in  office,  be  capable  of  receiving  or  holding  any 
office  or  appointment  during  their  term  of  service, 
or  for  thereafter. 

6.  Resolved,  That  all  acts  of  the  United  States 
in  Congress,  made  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance  of 
the  powers  hereby,  and  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation vested  in  them,  and  all  treaties  made 
and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respec- 
tive states,  so  far  forth  as  those  acts  or  treaties 
shall  relate  to  the  said  states  or  their  citizens; 
and  that  the  judiciary  of  the  several  states  shall 
be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions,  any  thing  in 
the  respective  laws  of  the  individual  states  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding;  and  that  if  any  state, 
or  any  body  of  men  in  any  state,  shall  oppose 
or  prevent  the  carrying  into  execution  such  acts 
or  treaties,  the  federal  executive  shall  be  author- 
ized to  call  forth  the  power  of  the  confederated 
states,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to 
enforce  and  compel  an  obedience  to  such  acts,  or 
an  observance  of  such  treaties. 

7.  Resolved,  That  provision  be  made  for  the  ad- 
mission of  new  states  into  the  Union. 

8.  Resolved,  That  the  rule  for  naturalization 
ought  to  be  the  same  in  every  state. 


9.  Resolved,  That  a  citizen  of  one  state,  com- 
mitting an  offence  in  another  state  of  the  Union, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  the  same  offence  as  if 
it  had  been  committed  by  a  citizen  of  the  state  in 
which  the  offence  was  committed.* 

The  debate  upon  the  New  Jersey- 
plan  began  immediately,  Wilson  com- 
paring it  with  the  Virginia  plan  and 
pointing  out  that  the  essential  dif- 
ferences were  that  the  Jersey  plan 
proposed  a  single  branch  legislature 
which  would  derive  its  powers  from 
the  States  and  an  executive  of  sev- 
eral persons,  while  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  act  on  national  con- 
cerns was  limited,  though  the  execu- 
tive had  power  to  compel  obedience 
by  force.f  Up  to  this  time  Hamilton 
had  hardly  spoken,  **  partly  from  re- 
spect to  others  who  superior  abili- 
ties, age  and  experience  rendered 
him  unwilling  to  bring  forward  ideas 
dissimilar  to  theirs,  and  partly  from 
his  delicate  situation  with  respect  to 
his  own  State,  to  whose  sentiments, 
as  expressed  by  his  colleagues,  he 
could  by  no  means  accede.  ^'  J  But  on 
June  18  he  arose  and  delivered  an 
able  speech  in  which  he  said  he  did 
not  like  either  of  the  plans  presented 
but  thought  the  Jersey  plan  the  best. 
It  was  merely  the  Articles  of  Conf  ed- 


♦  Taylor,  The  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can Constitution,  App.  xv.  See  also  Curtis,  Con- 
stitutional History,  vol.  i.,  p.  370;  Hunt,  Madi- 
son's Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  13^142;  Gilpin,  Madison 
Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  862  et  seq. 

tMcMaster,  vol.  i.,  p.  444.  For  further  de- 
tails of  the  whole  debate  on  the  Jersey  plan,  see 
also  Bancroft,  voL  vi.,  pp.  231-238;  McLaughlin, 
TTie  Confederation  and  the  Constitution,  p.  213 
et  seq.;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  pp.  143-151. 

X  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  yol.  i.,  p.  152. 
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eration  revised  and  extended.*  He 
then  presented  the  following  eleven 
resolutions,  which  embodied  some  of 
his  ideas  regarding  government  :t 

I.  The  supreme  legislative  power  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  to  be  vested  in  two  distinct 
bodies  of  men;  the  one  to  be  called  the  Assembly, 
the  other  the  Senate;  who  together  shall  form  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States,  with  power  to 
pass  all  l^ws  whatsoever,  subject  to  the  negative 
hereafter  mentioned. 

II.  The  Assembly  to  consist  of  persons  elected 
by  the  people,  to  serve  for  three  years. 

III.  The  Senate  to  consist  of  persons  elected  to 
serve  during  good  behaviour.  Their  election  to  be 
made  by  electors  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the 
people.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  States  to  be 
divided  into  election  districts.  On  the  death, 
removal,  or  resignation  of  any  Senator,  his  place 
to  be  filled  out  of  the  district  from  which  he  came. 

IV.  The  supreme  executive  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  be  vested  in-  a  Grovernor,  to  be 
elected  to  serve  during  good  behaviour.  His  elec- 
tion to  be  made  by  electors  chosen  by  the  people, 
in  the  election  districts  aforesaid;  or  by  electors 
chosen  for  that  purpose  by  the  respective  Legis- 
latures —  provided  that  if  an  election  be  not  made 
within  a  limited  time,  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall  be  the  Governor.  The  Governor  to  have  a 
negative  upon  all  laws  about  to  be  passed  —  and 
(to  have)  the  execution  of  all  laws  passed  —  to 
be  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  and  of  the  militia  of  the  United  States  — 
to  have  the  entire  direction  of  war  when  author- 
ized or  begun  —  to  have,  with  the  advice  and 
approbation  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  making 
all   treaties  —  to   have   the    appointment   of   the 


*  Lodge,  Alewander  Hamilton,  p.  59  et  seq.; 
Gilpin,  Madison  Pa/pers,  vol.  ii.,  p.  828  et  seq.; 
Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  371  et 
seq,;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  152  et 
seq,;  Thorpe,  The  Story  of  the  Constitution,  p. 
125.  Lodge  says  (pp.  62-63)  that  undoubtedly 
Hamilton  knew  that  his  plan  had  no  chance  of 
adoption  but  that  his  chief  aim  was  "to  brace 
the  minds  of  his  fellow  members  and  to  stimulate 
them  to  taking  higher  ground  than  the  majority 
of  their  constituents  demanded." 

t  Lodge's  ed.  of  Hamilton's  WorkSy  vol.  i.,  pp. 
347-369;  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  WritvngSy  vol. 
iii.,  p.  197;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
162-164.  See  also  Taylor,  The  Origin  and  Growth 
of  the  American  Constitution,  App.  xiv. 


heads  or  ehief  officers  of  the  departments  of 
finance,  war,  and  foreign  affairs  —  to  have  the 
nomination  of  all  other  officers  (ambassadors  to 
foreign  nations  included)  subject  to  the  appro- 
bation or  rejection  of  the  Senate — to  have  the 
power  of  pardoning  all  offences  but  treason,  which 
he  shall  not  pardon  without  the  approbation  of 
the  Senate. 

V.  On  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the 
Governor,  his  authorities  to  be  exercised  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  (until  a  soooessor  be 
appointed). 

VI.  The  Senate  to  have  the  sole  power  of  de- 
claring  war  —  the  power  of  advising  and  approv- 
ing all  treaties  —  the  power  of  approving  or  re- 
jecting all  appointments  of  officers,  except  the 
heads  or  chiefs  of  the  departments  of  finance,  war, 
and  foreign  affairs. 

VII.  The  Supreme  judicial  authority  of  the 
United  States  to  be  vested  in  twelve  judges,  to 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviom*,  with 
adequate  and  permanent  salaries.  This  court  to 
have  original  jurisdiction  in  all  causes  of  capture, 
and  an  appellate  jurisdiction  (from  the  courts 
of  the  several  States)  in  all  causes  in  which  the 
revenues  of  the  General  Government,  or  the  citizens 
of  foreign  nations  are  concerned. 

VIII.  The  Legislature  of  the  United  States  to 
have  power  to  institute  courts  in  each  State  for 
the  determination  of  all  causes  of  capture,  and 
all  matters  relating  to  their  revenues,  or  in  which 
the  citizens  of  foreign  nations  are  concerned. 

IX.  The  Governor,  Senators,  and  all  officers  of 
the  United  States  to  be  liable  to  impeachments  for 
mal  and  corrupt  conduct,  and  upon  conviction  to 
be  removed  from  office,  and  disqualified  for  hold- 
ing any  place  of  trust  or  profit. 

All  impeachments  to  be  tried  by  a  courts  to 
consist  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  chief 
or  senior  judge  of  the  Superior  Omrt  of  law  of 
each  State  —  provided  that  such  judge  hold  his 
place  during  good  behaviour  and  have  a  perma- 
nent salary. 

X.  All  laws  of  the  particular  States  contrary 
to  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  be  utterly  void.  And  the  better  to  prevent 
such  laws  being  passed,  the  Governor  or  President 
of  each  State  shall  be  appointed  by  the  General 
Government  and  shall  have  a  negative  upon  the 
laws  about  to  be  passed  in  the  State  of  which  he 
is  Governor  or  President. 

XI.  No  State  to  have  any  forces,  land  or  naval 
—  and  the  militia  of  all  the  States  to  be  under 
the  sole  and  exclusive  direction  of  the  United 
States,  the  officers  of  which  to  be  appointed  and 
commissioned  by  them. 
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.  Madison  then  attacked  the  Jersey 
plan  in  probably  the  ablest  speech 
against  it.*  Patterson  in  presenting 
the  plan  had  laid  great  stress  upon 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the 
dnty  of  the  States  to  obey  them,  but 
Madison  refuted  his  argument  by  say- 
ing that  these  very  articles  declared 
that  if  one  of  the  States  committed  an 
infraction  of  any  one  of  them,  the 
compact  between  the  States  was 
broken.  He  then  instanced  many 
cases  when  various  States  had  over- 
stepped their  powers,  asking  what 
check  the  Jersey  plan  put  upon  these 
infractions.  While  it  provided  for 
compelling  obedience  by  force  and 
while  it  would  be  easy  to  bring  the 
smaller  States  into  submission,  how 
about  the  larger  States,  could  they 
be  forced  into  submission?  In  case 
no  plan  could  be  agreed  upon,  how 
would  the  little  States  faref  Would 
not  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  suffer 
at  the  hands  of  Pennsylvania  and 
would  Rhode  Island  be  safe  from 
Massachusetts!  This  speech  practi- 
cally settled  the  fate  of  the  Jersey 
plan,  which  was  declared  inadmissible 
by  a  vote  of  seven  States  (Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia)  against  three 
(New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Dela- 
ware) with  Maryland  divided-f 


*  See  Hunt,  Idadison's  Journal,  voL  i.,  pp.  167- 
184. 

t  McMaster,  vol.  i.,  pp.  4#&-446;  Curtis,  Can- 
Btitutional  History,  voL  i.,  pp.  37^381;  Elliot, 
Debates,  toI.  i.,  p.  180;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal, 
V4>L  L,  p.  185. 


On  June  19  the  modified  Virginia 
plan,  as  adopted  by  the  committee, 
was  formally  taken  up  for  discussion 
by  the  house,  each  clause  being 
debated  anew.  On  the  first  resolu- 
tion a  debate  immediately  arose,  Wil- 
son declaring  that  a  National  gov- 
ernment should  not  swallow  up  the 
States,  while  Hamilton  said  indefinite 
authority  should  be  given  the  national 
government,  for  **  if  it  were  limited 
at  all  the  rivalship  of  the  States 
would  gradually  subvert  it.  ^ '  *  King 
said  that  the  States,  properly  speak- 
ing, had  never  been  sovereign. 

"  They  did  not  possess  the  peculiar  features  of 
sovereignty,  they  could  not  make  war,  nor  peace, 
nor  alliances,  nor  treaties.  Considering  them  as 
political  Beings,  they  were  dumb,  for  they  could 
not  speak  to  any  foreign  sovereign  whatever. 
They  were  deaf,  for  they  could  not  hear  any 
propositions  from  such  Sovereign.  They  had  not 
even  the  organs  or  faculties  of  defence  or  offence 
for  they  could  not  of  themselves  raise  troops  or 
equip  vessels,  for  war.  On  the  other  side,  if  the 
Union  of  the  States  comprises  the  idea  of  a 
confederation,  it  comprises  that  also  of  consolida- 
tion. A  union  of  the  States  is  a  union  of  the  men 
composing  them  from  whence  a  national  character 
results  to  the  whole.  •  •  *  If  the  States,  there- 
fore, retained  some  portion  of  their  sovereignty, 
they  had  certainly  divested  themselves  of  essential 
portions  of  it.  If  they  formed  a  confederacy  in 
some  respects— they  formed  a  Nation  in 
others."  t 

At  this  time  (June  20)  the  word 
**  national  ''  was  dropped  from  'the 
Eandolph  plan.  This  was  done  at  the 
request  of  Ellsworth  so  that  the  reso- 
lution would  read  **  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ought  to 


♦  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
221 ;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  185. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  186; 
Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  p.  221. 
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consist  of  a  supreme  Legislative, 
Executive  and  Judiciary.*'  Ells- 
worth wished  the  plan  **  to  go  forth 
as  an  amendment  of  tne  Articles  of 
the  Confederation,  since  under  this 
idea  the  authority  of  the  Legislatures 
could  ratify  it. ' '  *  Eandolph  said  that 
he  had  no  objection  to  the  change  of 
expression  **  but  apprised  the  gentle- 
man who  wished  for  it  that  he  did  not 
admit  it  for  the  reasons  assigned; 
particularly  that  of  getting  rid  of  a 
reference  to  the  people  for  ratifica- 
tion, ^'t 

The  question  now  came  up  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  two 
branches  of  the  legislature,  and  after 
a  long  discussion  it  was  decided  in 
favor  of  the  dual  system,  the  vote 
standing  seven  States  (Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia)  to  three  (New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware) 
with  Maryland  divided. f  On  June  21 
General  Pinckney  moved  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  first  branch  be 
elected  by  the  legislatures,  but  Wilson 
*'  considered  the  election  of  the  first 
branch  by  the  people  not  only  as  the 
Corner  Stone  but  as  the  foundation 
of  the  fabric :  and  that  the  difference 
between   a  mediate   and   immediate 


*  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  190. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
226;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  p.  190. 

X  Elliot,  Debates,  vol.  i.,  p.  184.  See  also  Curtis, 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  397;  McLaugh- 
lin, The  Confederation  and  the  Constitution,  pp. 
224-226.  On  the  debates,  see  Hunt,  Madison's 
Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  19(^204. 


election  was  immense,  *  *  *  in  this 
respect:  that  the  Legislatures  are 
actuated  not  merely  by  the  sentiment 
of  the  people;  but  have  an  official 
sentiment  opposed  to  that  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government  and  perhaps  to  that 
of  the  people  themselves.**  It  was 
therefore  decided  that  the  representa- 
tives should  be  elected  by  the  people, 
the  vote  standing  nine  States  in  favor 
(Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia, North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia)  one  against  (New 
Jersey)  while  Maryland  was  divided.  * 
It  had  now  been  determined  that  the 
legislature  should  consist  of  two 
branches  —  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  and  the  question  im- 
mediately arose  as  to  the  votes  of  the 
States  in  these  branches.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  interests  of  the  larger 
States  and  the  smaller  States  were 
diametrically  opposed,  the  smaller 
States  fearing  that  the  larger  States 
would  not  respect  their  rights.  After 
some  discussion  the  small  State  men 
consented  that  the  number  of  mem- 
bers from  each  State  in  the  House 
should  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole 
number  of  white  or  other  free  citi- 
zens in  each,  including  those  bound 
to  service  for  a  term  of  years,  and 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  On 
June  29,  therefore,  when  the  vote  was 
taken  on  this  proposition,  Massachu- 
setts, Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 


^  Hunt,  M&dison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  204-206. 
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voted  in  favor  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation in  the  £rst  branchy  while 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware  voted  in  the  negative, 
Maryland  being  divided.*  But  the 
small  State  men  absolutely  refused 
to  agree  to  anything  less  than  an 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate. 
When  a  vote  was  taken  on  June  25 
on  the  question  to  agree  **  that  the 
members  of  the  second  branch  be 
chosen  by  the  individual  legisla- 
tures,** it  stood  nine  States  (Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia) to  two  (Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia).! The  larger  States  were  un- 
willing to  allow  this  equality  of  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate,  and  for 
some  time  the  question  hung  in 
doubt4  On  June  29  it  was  again 
moved  by  Mr.  Ellsworth  **  that  in  the 
second  branch,  each  State  should  have 
an  equal  vote.'*  He  said  that  on  the 
whole  he  was  not  sorry  that  the  Con- 
vention had  decided  in  favor  of  un- 
equal representation  in  the  House,  for 
that  would  allow  the  Convention  to 
compromise  by  determining  upon 
equal  representation  in  the  Senate, 
thus  making  the  government  partly 
national  and  partly  federal. ||     The 

*  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
etitution,  pp.  227-229;  Curtis,  Constitutional 
History,  toI.  i.,  p.  400;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal, 
vol.  i.,  p.  209. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  230. 

t  See  the  various  speeches  in  ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
24&-208. 

n  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  402 ; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  269. 


small  State  men  were  determined  that 
the  States  should  have  equal  represen- 
tation, but  the  large  State  men  were 
equally  determined.  The  debate  was 
not  long  protracted,  but  was  marked 
with  an  energy  and  warmth  on  both 
sides  which  revealed  the  nature  of 
the  perils  then  overhanging  the  un- 
formed institutions  whose  existence 
now  blesses  the  people  of  America. 
Ellsworth,  Madison,  Franklin,  Bald- 
win, Wilson,  and  many  others  partici- 
pated in  the  debate.*  Wilson  said  he 
**  hoped  the  alarms  exceeded  their 
cause,*'  and  that  the  Convention  was 
too  wise  to  '*  abandon  a  country  to 
which  they  were  bound  by  so  many 
strong  and  endearing  ties.  But 
should  the  deplored  event  happen,  it 
would  neither  stagger  his  sentiments 
nor  his  duty.  If  the  minority  of  the 
people  of  America  refuse  to  coalesce 
with  the  majority  on  just  and  proper 
principles,  if  a  separation  must  take 
place  it  could  never  happen  on  better 
ground.*'       Ellsworth  said: 

"The  capital  objection  of  Mr.  Wilson  'that  the 
minority  will  rule  the  majority  *  is  not  true.  The 
power  is  given  to  the  few  to  save  them  from 
being  destroyed  by  the  many.  If  an  equality  of 
votes  had  been  given  to  them  in  both  branches, 
the  objection  might  have  had  weight.  Is  it  a 
novel  thing  that  a  few  should  have  a  check  on  the 
manyT  Is  it  not  the  case  in  the  British  Consti- 
tution the  wisdom  of  so  many  gentlemen  have 
united  in  applauding?  *  *  *  No  instance^  of  a 
Confederacy  has  existed  in  which  an  equality  of 
yoioes  has  not  been  exercised  by  the  members 
of  it.    We  are  running  from  one  extreme  to  the 


♦  See  Pitkin,  Political  and  Civil  History  of  the 
United  States,  vol  ii.,  pp.  233-245;  Hunt,  Madi- 
son's Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  269  et  seq. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii., 
p.  327;  Hunt,  2lfadison's  Journal,  voL  i.,  p.  27S, 
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other.  We  are  razing  the  foundations  of  the 
building  when  we  need  only  repair  the  roof.  No 
salutary  measure  has  been  lost  for  want  of  a 
majority  of  the  States  to  favor  it.  If  security 
be  all  that  the  great  States  wish  for,  the  first 
branch  secures  them.  The  danger  of  combina- 
tions among  them  is  not  imaginary.  Altho'  no 
particular  abuses  could  be  foreseen  by  him,  the 
possibility  of  them  would  be  sufficient  to  alarm 
him.  Suppose  that  in  pursuance  of  some  com- 
mercial treaty  or  agreement,  three  or  four  free 
ports  and  no  more  were  to  be  established,  would 
not  combinations  be  formed  in  favor  of  Boston, 
Philadelphia  and  some  port  of  the  Chesapeake? 
A  like  concert  might  be  formed  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  great  ofBoers."  * 

Bedford  of  Delaware  dared  the 
larger  States  to  do  their  worst,  say- 
ing: 

*'  We  have  been  told  with  a  dictatorial  air  that 
this  is  the  last  moment  for  a  fair  trial  in  favor 
of  a  Good  Government.  It  will  be  the  last  indeed 
if  the  propositions  reported  from  the  committee 
go  forth  to  the  people.  ♦  ♦  •  The  Large 
States  dare  not  dissolve  the  Confederation.  If 
they  do  the  small  ones  will  find  some  foreign 
ally  of  more  honor  and  good  faith  who  will  take 
tbrai  by  the  hand  and  do  them  justice."  t 

On  July  2  the  question  was  taken 
on  Mr.  Ellsworth's  motion,  the  vote 
resulting  in  a  tie  of  five  States  against 
five,  with  one  divided.  Consequently, 
the  motion  was  lost.  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
and  Maryland  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive ;  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina  voted  in  the  negative,  while 
Georgia  was  divided.^  It  seemed  as 
though  the  Convention  were  now  at  a 


♦  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  275-^76. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii., 
p.  340;  Hunt,  Madison's  JoumaX,  vol.  i.,  p.  284. 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  23fl-263;  Curtis,  Con- 
stitutional History ^  vol.  i.,  p.  403;  Hunt,  Madi- 
son's Journal,  voL  i.,  p.  286, 


stand-still  and  that  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  some  sort 
of  a  compromise.  Lul^er  Martin  of 
Maryland  declared  that  each  State 
must  have  an  equal  vote,  or  that  the 
business  of  the  Convention  was  at  an 
end.  General  Pinckney  moved  that 
a  committee  on  the  subject  be  ap- 
pointed, which  plan  was  seconded  by 
Sherman,  Gerry  and  others.*  Gerry 
observed  that  **  something  must  bo 
done  or  we  shall  disappoint  not  only 
America  but  the  whole  world.  ♦  ♦  * 
We  must  make  concessions  on  both 
sides.  Without  these  the  Constitu- 
tions of  the  several  States  would 
never  have  been  formed. ''t  Wilson 
and  Madison  strongly  protested  that 
experience  had  taught  them  the  utter 
usefulness  of  grand  committees,t  but 
Sherman  said,  **  We  are  now  at  a  full 
stop,  and  nobody  *  *  *  meant  that  we 
should  break  up  without  doing  some- 
thing.^* ||  Consequently  Pinckney's 
motion  prevailed.  But  the  minute  the 
committee  was  appointed  the  large 
State  party  was  doomed  to  defeat  in 
its  fight  for  proportional  legislation 
in  both  branches,  for  not  one  of  the 
really  strong  nationalists  was  ap- 
pointed. The  committee  consisted  of 
the  following  men:  Gerry,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut; 
Eobert  Yates,  of  New  York;  Patter- 
son,  of   New  Jersey;   Franklin,   of 

♦McMaster,  United  States,  vol  i.,  p.  449; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Jowmalt  vol.  i.,  p.  287  et  seq. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  292. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  334,  340,  850. 

n  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  287. 
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Pennsylvania ;  Bedford,  of  Delaware ; 
Martin,  of  Maryland ;  Mason,  of  Vir- 
ginia ;  William  Davie,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Rntledge,  of  South  Carolina; 
and  Abraham  Baldwin,  of  Georgia. 
The  Convention  then  adjonmed  for 
three  days  (until  July  5)  while  the 
committee  was  adjusting  the  differ- 
ences.* 

On  July  5  the  conunittee  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  a  compromise  and 
reported  to  the  Convention,  recom- 
mending two  propositions,  on  condi- 
tion that  both  should  be  generally 
adopted.     These  propositions  were: 

1.  That,  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legislature, 
each  of  the  States  now  in  the  Union  shall  be 
allowed  one  member  for  every  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  of  the  description  reported  in  the 
seventh  resolution  of  the  Committee  of  the  whole 
House;  that  each  State  not  containing  that 
number  shall  be  allowed  one  member;  that  all 
bills  for  raising  or  appropriating  money,  and  for 
fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  shall  originate  in  the 
first  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  shall  not  be 
altered  or  amended  by  the  second  branch;  and 
that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
Treasury  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  to 
be  originated  in  the  first  branch. 

2.  That,  in  the  second  branch,  each  State 
shall  have  an  equal  vote.t 

To  the  House  was  given  the  power 
to  raise  and  appropriate  money,  and 
to  fix  the  salaries  of  the  oflBcials.  On 
the  question  of  vesting  the  House 
with  exclusive  power  to  raise  and  ap- 
propriate money  and  fix  the  salaries 
of  officials,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 


Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Caro- 
lina voted  in  the  affirmative ;  Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina 
in  the  negative,  while  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  and  Georgia  were 
divided.*  A  debate  then  arose  as  to 
just  how  the  question  had  been 
decided,  and  by  a  vote  of  nine  States 
(Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia)  against  two 
(New  York  and  Virginia),  it  was  de- 
termined that  the  question  had  been 
decided  in  the  affirmative.!  On  July 
7  that  part  of  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee recommending  that  each  State 
have  an  equal  vote  in  the  Senate  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  six  States  (Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South 
Carolina)  against  three  (Pennsyl- 
vania, Virginia,  and  South  Carolina), 
while  Massachusetts  and  Georgia 
were  divided.  J  Meanwhile,  on  July 
5,  two  of  the  New  York  delegates, 
Lansing  and  Yates,  considering  that 
the  Convention  was  going  far  beyond 
its  powers,  returned  home.  Hamil- 
ton, however,  the  other  New  York 
delegate,  remained  to  the  close  of  the 
Convention  and  was  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Constitution. 

Disagreement  was  now  put  aside 
and  a  spirit  of  compromise  took  its 
place,  for  much  was  yet  to  be  done  in 


•  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  p.  254 ;  Curtis,  Conatitu- 
tional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  405. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  JoumaXy  vol.  i.,  pp.  293-295. 
On  the  adjustment  of  representation,  see  Bancroft, 
vol.  vi.,  pp.  255-269. 


•  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  L,  pp.  309-312. 
t  Ibid,  p.  313. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  407; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  314. 
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whipping  the  minor  provisions  into 
proper  shape.  The  small  State  men 
discontinued  their  obstructive  tactics. 
Lansing  and  Yates  had  gone  home 
and  some  of  the  most  obstreperous  of 
the  early  debaters  remained  silent. 
Little  by  little  as  the  debates  went  on 
the  principle  of  the  government  be- 
came more  clear  and  the  relation  be- 
tween the  State  and  National  gov- 
ernments better  defined,  so  that  there 
would  be  the  least  possibility  of  fric- 
tion between  them  and  no  necessity 
for  the  coercion  of  the  States  on  the 
part  of  the  National  government  As 
Madison  later  said : 

"It  was  generally  agreed  that  the  objects  of 
the  Union  could  not  be  secured  by  any  system 
founded  on  the  principle  of  a  confederation  of 
Sovereign  States.  A  voluntary  observance  of  the 
federal  law  by  all  the  members  could  never  be 
hoped  for.  A  compulsive  one  could  evidently 
never  be  reduced  to  practice,  and  if  it  could, 
involved  equal  calamities  to  the  innooent  and  the 
guilty,  the  necessity  of  a  military  force,  both 
obnoxious  and  dangerous,  and,  in  general,  a  scene 
resembling  much  more  a  civil  war  than  the  admin- 
istration of  a  regular  Government.  Hence  was  em- 
braced the  alternative  of  a  Government  which, 
instead  of  operating  on  the  States,  should  operate 
without  their  intervention  on  the  individuals 
composing  them;  and  hence  the  change  in  the 
principle  and  proportion  of  representation.'* 

The  scale  of  apportionment  of  rep- 
resentatives recommended  by  the 
committee  also  came  in  for  its  share 
of  opposition,  it  being  urged  that  the 
circumstances  did  not  require  a  mere 
representation  of  persons,  but  that 
property  also  ought  to  be  considered 
to  obtain  a  just  index  of  the  relative 
rank  of  the  States.  The  argument 
was  advanced  that  if  population  alone 
were  considered,   the   new   Western 


States  would  not  only  equal  but  in 
all  probability  would  soon  outnumber 
the  Atlantic  States,  and  thus  l^e 
latter  would  forever  be  in  a  minority. 
A  new  committee  of  five  members 
(Gouvemeur  Morris,  Gorham,  Ran- 
dolph, Butledge,  and  King)  was  then 
appointed,*  who  proposed  that  the 
first  House  of  Representatives  should 
consist  of  fifty-six  members,t  basing 
the  distribution  upon  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  various  States,  though 
the  legislature  was  to  be  empowered, 
as  circumstances  might  require,  to 
increase  the  number  from  time  to 
time,  and  base  the  representation 
upon  a  combined  ratio  of  their 
wealth  and  the  number  of  their  in- 
habitants.:]: The  latter  part  of  this 
proposition  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
nine  States  (Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia)  against  two 
(New  York  and  New  Jersey), ||  but 
the  apportionment  was  changed, 
sixty-five  members  being  allowed  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature.§ 

•  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  305-307. 

t  New  Hampshire,  2 ;  Massachusetts,  7 ;  Rhode 
Island,  1;  Connecticut,  4;  New  York,  6;  New 
Jersey,  3;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Delaware,  1;  Mary- 
land, 4;  Virginia,  0;  North  Carolina,  5;  South 
Carolina,  5;  Georgia,  2. —  Hunt,  Madison's 
Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  318. 

t  Curtis,  ConatitutiowU  History,  vol.  L,  p.  407 ; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  1.,  pp.  318-319. 

H  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  319-320. 

I  New  Hampshire,  3;  Massachusetts,  8;  Rhode 
Island,  1;  Connecticut,  5;  New  York,  6;  New 
Jersey,  4;  Pennsylvania,  8;  Delaware,  1;  Mary- 
land, 6;  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5;  South 
Carolina,  6;  Georgia,  3. —  Hunt,  Madison's 
Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  322. 
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This  was  sanction-ed  by  a  large  vote 
of  the  States  (Massachusetts^  Con- 
necticut, New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  in  the 
aflfirmative,  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  in  the  negative),  after  it  had 
been  referred  for  a  second  time  to  a 
committee  of  one  member  from  each 
State,  consisting  of  "King,  Sherman, 
Yates,  Brearly,  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Read,  Carroll,  Madison,  Williamson, 
Rutledge,  and  Houston.* 

The  old  sore  of  representation, 
however,  was  still  open,  and  whenever 
the  question  arose  difficulties  dis- 
closed themselves.  The  principal  dif- 
ficulty was  to  agree  on  the  general 
basis  of  representation  —  as  to 
whether  or  not  it  should  depend  upon 
population  alone.  So  far  the  Conven- 
tion had  twice  affirmed  the  propriety 
of  counting  the  slaves,  if  the  States 
were  to  be  represented  according  to 
the  numbers  of  their  inhabitants,  and 
the  slave-holding  States  had  ex- 
pressed no  dissatisfaction  with  the  old 
proportion  of  three-fifths.  But  the 
idea  was  now  advanced  that  the 
wealth  of  a  State  could  not  be  meas- 
ured by  its  inhabitants  and  that 
wealth  should  largely  enter  into  con- 
sideration when  a  proportionment  of 
representation  was  made:  the  States 
most  heavily  taxed  should  have  a  pro- 
portionate influence  in  the  govern- 


ment.* The  Northern  men  did  not 
see  the  justice  of  including  the  slaves 
in  a  computation  of  the  population, 
while  the  Southerners  were  equally 
determined  that  they  should  be 
counted.  Pierce  Butler  and  C.  C. 
Pinckney  being  particularly  insist- 
ent.f  **  Has  a  man  in  Virginia  a 
number  of  votes  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  slaves?  And  if  negroes 
are  not  represented  in  the  States  to 
which  they  belong,  why  should  they 
be  represented  in  the  general  govern- 
ment? *  *  *  If  a  meeting  of  the  people 
were  to  take  place  in  a  slave  state, 
would  the  slaves  vote?  They  would 
not.  Why  then  should  they  be  repre- 
sented in  a  federal  government  f  ^^ 
Gouvemeur  Morris  said:  **  I  can 
never  agree  to  give  such  encourage- 
ment to  the  slave-trade  as  would  be 
given  by  allowing  the  Southern  States 
a  representation  for  their  negroes. 
*  *  *  I  would  sooner  submit  myself 
to  a  tax  for  paying  for  all  the  negroes 
in  the  United  States  than  saddle  pos- 
terity with  such  a  constitution.*^  :|: 

The  North  also  feared  that  the 
West  and  Southwest  would  eome  time 
have  sufficient  population  to  over- 
throw the  power  of  the  East  in  Con- 
gress,   Gouvemeur    Morris     eaying 


•  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
407-408;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
322-327. 


♦Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  408. 

tFiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  2&8.  As  Madison 
said:  "It  seemed  now  to  be  pretty  well  under- 
stood, that  the  real  difference  of  interest  lay, 
not  between  the  large  and  small,  but  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States.  The  institution 
of  slavery  and  its  consequences  formed  the  line 
of  discrimination." — Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  pp. 
103-104. 

t  Fiske,  p.  250. 
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that  **  the  Busy  haunts  of  men  not 
the  remote  wilderness,  was  the  proper 
school  of  political  talents.  If  the 
western  people  get  the  power  into 
their  hands,  they  will  ruin  the 
Atlantic  interests.  The  Back  mem- 
bers are  always  most  averse  to  the 
best  measures.'**  Wilson,  however, 
said: 

"The  majority  of  people  wherever  found  ought 
on  all  questions  to  govern  the  minority^  If  the 
interior  Country  should  acquire  thi&  majority,  it 
wiU  not  only  have  the  right  but  will  avail  itself 
of  it  whether  we  will  or  no.  This  jealousy  misled 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  with  regard  to 
America.  The  fatal  maxims  espoused  by  her  were 
that  the  Colonies  were  growing  too  fast,  and  that 
their  growth  must  be  stunted  in  time.  What 
were  the  consequences?  First,  enmity  on  our 
part,  then  actual  separation.  Like  consequences 
will  result  on  the  part  of  the  interior  settlements, 
if  like  jealousy  and  policy  be  pursued  on  oiun8.'*4> 

Still  there  were  graver  objections 
to  this  combined  rule  of  numbers  and 
wealth  as  applied  to  the  slave-holding 
States.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  very 
vague;  it  left  the  question  as  to 
whether  slaves  should  be  regarded  as 
persons  or  as  property  wholly  unde- 
termined, to  be  settled  by  the  legisla- 
ture at  every  revision  of  the  system. 
Also,  while  the  Atlantic  States  might 
be  able  to  dominate  the  Western 
States,  at  least  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  Northern  States  would  also 
be  able  to  control  the  government  as 
against  the  Southern  interests,  for 
by  the  proposed  apportionment  the 


♦  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writinga,  vol.  iii., 
pp.  401,  402;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  voL  !., 
p.  335. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Joumaly  vol.  i.,  p.  352; 
Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writvnga,  vol*  iii.,  p.  223, 


States  that  held  few  or  no  slaves 
would  have  thirty-six  members,  while 
the  slave  States  would  have  only 
twenty-nine.  In  stating  the  objec- 
tions of  Virginia  to  the  scheme.  Mason 
and  Randolph  said  that,  while  accord- 
ing to  the  present  population  the 
North  would  justly  predominate  in 
the  legislature,  it  might  not  always 
be  thus  and  that  a  definite  rule  ought 
to  be  established  at  once  for  deter- 
mining the  proportions.*  Gouver- 
neur  Morris  said  that  the  combined 
principles  of  numbers  and  wealth 
were  a  sufficient  rule  which  could  be 
executed  and  would  also  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  distinct  and  special  ad- 
mission of  the  slaves  into  the  cen- 
sus.t  Williamson  of  North  Carolina, 
on  July  11,  made  a  motion  that  num- 
bers alone  be  considered,  his  propo- 
sition providing  for  a  periodical  cen- 
sus of  the  free  white  inhabitants  and 
of  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons 
and  that  the  representation  be  regu- 
lated accordingly.t  But  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  desired  that  the 
blacks  should  be  included  in  the  cen- 
sus equally  with  whites  and  when  it 
came  to  a  vote  these  two  States  were 
supported  by  Maryland  and  Dela- 
ware, six  States  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive (Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina),||     It  now  be- 

♦  Hunt,  Madison's  Jowmal,  vol  I.,  p.  338. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  409. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol  i.,  p.  330. 

P  Hunfs  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol  iii.,  p. 
397;  Elliot,  Debates,  vol.  i.,  p.  199;  Thorpe,  Story 
of   the  Constitution,   pp.    128-131;    Curtis,    Con- 
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came  necessary  to  decide  whether  the 
slaves  should  be  counted  as  persons, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  the  three- 
fifths  in  the  census  for  the  future 
apportionment  of  representatives 
among  the  States.  Massachusetts  and 
Pennsylvania  split  with  Virginia  on 
this  proposition,  and  it  was  decided  to 
be  unfair  to  place  the  slave  in  the 
same  category  with  the  freeman  for 
purposes  of  representation  when  he 
had  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
representative.  This  proposition  was 
lost  by  a  vote  of  six  States  (Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  South  Caro- 
lina) to  four  (Connecticut,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  and  Georgia),  and 
so  Williamson's  whole  substitute  — 
numerical  representation  in  place  of 
a  combination  of  numbers  and  wealth 
—  was  lost.* 

In  endeavoring  to  apply  the  com- 
bined rule  of  numbers  and  wealth,  an 
old  and  important  doctrine  was 
brought  into  view  —  that  **  taxation 
and  representation  ought  to  go  to- 
gether.''  Gouverneur  Morris  said 
that  if  the  legislatures  were  em- 
powered to  vary  the  representation 
according  to  the  principle  of  wealth 
and  numbers,  a  proviso  should  be 
added  that  **  taxation  shall  be  in  pro- 
portion to  representation,'' t  or  in 
other  words,  if  the  South  should  in- 

8tituHonal  History,  vol.  i.,  p^  410;  Hunt^  Madi- 
son's Journal,  toI.  i.,  p.  338. 

•  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  411; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  340. 

t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iii., 
p   409;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  341. 


sist  upon  counting  in  her  slaves  as  a 
basis  of  representation  because  they 
created  wealth,  they  should  be  willing 
to  pay  taxes  accordingly.  Mason, 
however,  pointed  out  that  customs 
duties  and  similar  levies  could  not  be 
proportioned  thus  and  Congress 
might  be  compelled  to  resort  to 
requisitions.  The  resolution  was 
therefore  changed  so  that  it  applied  to 
direct  taxation  alone.*  Davie  of 
North  Carolina  then  entered  the  lists 
with  a  tiireat  that  North  Carolina 
would  never  enter  the  Union  unless 
three-fifths  of  her  slaves  were 
counted-t  Wilson  thereupon  pro- 
posed an  arrangement  to  compromise 
the  matter,  which  consisted  first  in 
aflfirming  that  representation  ought 
to  be  proportioned  according  to  direct 
taxation;  second,  that  a  periodical 
census  of  the  free  inhabitants  and 
three-fifths  of  all  other  persons 
should  be  taken;  and  third,  that  this 
census  should  constitute  the  basis  for 
direct  taxation.t  This  proposition 
was  adopted,  July  12,  by  a  vote  of  six 
States  (Connecticut,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
and  Georgia)  to  two  (New  Jersey 
and  Delaware)  with  Massachusetts 
and  South  Carolina  divided.||  While 
Wilson  accepted  this  result  because 


*  Elliot,  Debates,  voh  i.,  p.  202;  Huiit^s  ed,  <^ 
Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iiL,  p.  411. 

tHnnt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  342. 

t  Ibid,  p.  346. 

II  Elliot,  Delates,  vol.  i.,  pp.  202-203 ;  Thorpe, 
Story  of  the  Constitution,  pp.  131-132;  Curtis, 
Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  416-418; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  347. 
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of  the  "  necessity  of  compromise/' 
he  said  that  if  the  slaves  were  admit- 
ted as  citizens,  why  were  they  not  ad- 
mitted **  on  an  equality  with  the  white 
citizens?  are  they  admitted  as  prop- 
erty? then*  why  is  not  other  property 
admitted  into  the  computation  f* 

Representation  in  the  Senate  (or 
the  second  branch)  was  then  taken 
under  consideration.  Randolph, 
Madison,  King,  and  Wilson  opposed 
an  equality  of  votes  on  the  ground 
that  the  government  was  to  act  upon 
the  people  and  not  upon  the  States, 
and  that  therefore  the  people  and  not 
the  States  should  be  represented  in 
every  branch  of  the  government.  De- 
spite their  opposition,  however,  equal- 
ity of  votes  in  the  Senate  was  adopted, 
July  16,  by  a  majority  of  the  States 
present,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Straight  no)  voting  in  the 
aflSrmative,  and  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  in 
the  negative,  while  Massachusetts  was 
divided  (Gerry  and  Strong  in  the  af- 
firmative and  King  and  Gorham  in  the 
negative ).t  The  New  York  delegates 
were  absent,  Yates  and  Lansing  hav- 
ing gone  home,  while  Hamilton  was 
absent  on  personal  business4  The 
large  State  men  were  loath  to  admit 
defeat,  and  even  the  next  morning 
after  the  vote  had  been  taken,  they 
held  a  caucus  to  determine  whether 


they  should  acquiesce  in  the  verdict, 
or,  relying  on  the  justice  of  the  cause, 
persist  in  opposing  the  measure  and 
frame  a  constitution  of  their  own. 
But  no  conclusion  as  to  the  proper 
course  of  action  was  reached  at  this 
meeting,  and  the  work  of  the  Conven- 
tion went  on  as  usual.* 

The  other  matters  contained  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  were  now 
rapidly  agreed  upon.  It  was  deter- 
mined that  the  legislative  acts  and 
treaties  of  the  United  States  should 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  and 
binding  upon  the  judiciaries  of  tiie 
several  States.  It  had  already  been 
determined  that  the  executive  should 
be  a  single  person,  chosen  for  seven 
years  by  the  national  legislature,  in- 
eligible for  a  second  term;  that  he 
should  have  power  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  national  laws,  to  appoint 
oflBcers  not  otherwise  provided  for; 
that  he  should  be  removable  on  im- 
peachment and  should  be  paid  by  a 
fixed  stipend  out  of  the  national  treas- 
ury. A  debate  again  sprang  up  re- 
garding the  manner  of  electing  the 
President  and  his  term  of  office,  as  it 
was  felt  that  he  might  become  the 
tool  of  the  legislature  if  chosen  by 
that  body.t  It  was  originally  pro- 
posed to  limit  him  to  one  term  J  but 
this  was  seen  to  operate  both  ways. 


♦  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's   Writinga,  vol.  iii., 
p.  407. 
t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  364-365. 
t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  418. 


•  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, p.  239;  Curtis,  Constitutional  History^ 
voL  !.,  pp.  418-419;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  369-370. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  108,  374- 
376,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3. 

t  Ihidf  voL  i.,  p.  65. 
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for  if  a  good  executive  were  elected, 
the  desire  would  be  general  to  retain 
him  in  office,  whereas,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  bad  execntive  conld  easily  be 
rejected.  Ineligibility  was  then 
stricken  ont.  As  the  right  of  suffrage 
was  differently  regulated  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  it  was  seen  that  a  popu- 
lar election  would  not  do,  Wilson 
said :  **  he  was  almost  unwilling  to  de- 
clare the  mode  which  he  wished  to 
take  place,  being  apprehensive  that  it 
might  appear  chimerical.  He  would 
say,  however,  at  least,  that  in  theory 
he  was  for  an  election  by  the  people. 
Experience,  particularly  in  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  showed  that  an 
election  of  the  first  magistrate  by  the 
people  at  large  was  both  a  convenient 
and  successful  mode.  The  objects  of 
choice  in  such  cases  must  be  persons 
whose  merits  have  general  noto- 
riety,^** Sherman,  Strong,  Mason, 
and  Rutledge  favored  election  by  the 
legislature,  while  Gouvemeur  Morris, 
Gerry,  Madison,  and  Wasnington  dis- 
approved of  this.  Mason  said  that 
**  to  refer  the  choice  of  a  proper  char- 
acter for  the  chief  magistrate  to  the 
people  would  be  as  unnatural  as  to 
refer  a  trial  of  colors  to  a  blind 
man.**  t  On  July  19  Gerry  said:  **  If 
the  Executive  is  to  be  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  he  certainly  ought  not  to 
be  ineligible.  This  would  make  him 
absolutely  dependent.**  But  he  said 
he    was    against   popular    elections. 

♦  Ihidy  pp.  !53-54;  also  pp.  375-376. 
tFiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  279;   Hunt,  Madi- 
son's Journal,  vol.  i.,  p.  377. 


**  The  people  are  uninformed  and 
would  be  misled  by  a  few  designing 
men.  *  *  *  The  popular  mode  of  elect- 
ing the  chief  magistrate  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  worst  of  all.  If  he 
should  be  so  elected  and  should  do 
his  duty,  he  would  be  turned  out  for  it 
like  Governor  Bowdoin  in  Massachu- 
setts and  President  Sullivan  in  New 
Hampshire.**  *  To  obviate  these  dif- 
ficulties it  was  then  proposed  by  Ells- 
worth and  King  to  appoint  electors  in 
each  State  who  should  vote  for  the 
President  in  accordance  with  the 
mandates  of  the  people  at  popular 
elections,  but  it  was  said  that  the  can- 
didate might  corrupt  these  electors, 
and  on  July  26,  after  much  argument, 
the  original  term  of  seven  years  with 
ineligibility  was  decided  upon  and 
sent  to  the  committee  of  detail-f  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia  voted  in  the  aflfirmative  and 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  in  the 
negative.  Massachusetts  was  not  on 
the  floor  and  Virginia  was  divided, 
Blair  and  Mason  voting  in  the  affirma- 
tive, while  Washington  and  Madison 
voted  in  the  negative. 

It  was  decided  that  **  a  republican 
form  of  government  shall  be  guaran- 
teed to  each  State  and  that  each  State 
shall  be  protected  against  foreign  and 
domestic  violence  **;  that  in  the  na- 


*  Ihid,  vol.  IL,  p.  7.  See  also  his  speech  of 
July  25,  in  ibid,  pp.  54-^. 

t  Curtis,  Consiituiional  History,  vol.  !.,  pp. 
422-426;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  i.,  p. 
378  et  seq,,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  8  ei  seq.,  40,  47,  48-69, 
gives  the  votes  on  the  various  clauses. 
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tional  legislature  should  be  vested  the 
power  to  appoint  inferior  judicial 
tribunals;  and  that  all  legislative,  ex- 
ecutive and  judicial  officers  of  the 
State  and  also  the  officers  of  the  na- 
tional government  should  be  bound  by 
oath  to  support  the  Articles  of  the 
Union.*  Regarding  the  method  of 
ratification  there  was  some  debate  — 
whether  the  State  governments  were 
competent  in  themselves  to  do  this, 
or  whether  if  would  be  necessary  to 
submit  the  Constitution  directly^ 
the  people,  acting  through  represen- 
tative bodies  expressly  chosen  for  the 
purpose,  but  finally  the  latter  course 
was  determined  upon,  Delaware  be- 
ing the  only  State  to  vote  in  the  nega^ 
tive,  while  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland,  Virginia,  Nortii 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Geor- 
gia voted  in  the  affirmative.!  It  was 
now  agreed  that  the  Senate  should 
consist  of  two  members  from  each 
State  and  that  they  should  vote  per 
capita,  Maryland  being  the  only  State 
that  objected  to  this  arrangement, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Luther 
Martin.^  The  committee  of  detail 
were  instructed  to  incorporate  some 
provision  for  a  property  qualification 
for  those  holding  office.  1 1  On  July  26, 
therefore,  the  articles  agreed  to  and 
elaborated   by   the   Convention,    to- 


♦  Ibid,  vol.  i.,  pp.  8M-302. 
t  Ihid,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  31-37;  Curtis,  Constitutional 
History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  427-481. 
t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  37-39. 
H  Ihid,  vol.  ii.,  p.  59  et  »eq. 


gether  with  the  propositions  offered 
by  Charles  Pinckney  on  May  29  and 
those  offered  by  Patterson  on  June 
15,  were  referred  to  a  committee  of 
detail  consisting  of  John  Butledge, 
Edmund  Bandolph,  Nathaniel  Gor- 
ham,  Oliver  Ellsworth,  and  James 
Wilson,  to  report  a  draft  of  a  consti- 
tution. The  House  then  adjourned. 
The  twenty-three  resolutions  referred 
to  this  committee  were  as  follows : 

1.  Resolved,  That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  consist  of  a  supreme  legislative, 
judiciary,  and  executive. 

2.  Resolved,  That  the  legislature  consist  of 
two  branches. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  first 
branch  of  the  legislature  ought  to  be  elected  by 
the  people  of  the  several  states  for  the  term  of 
two  years ;  to  be  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury ; 
to  receive  an  adequate  compensation  for  their 
services;  to  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
at  least;  to  b^  ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of 
holding,  any  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  (except  those  peculiarly  belonging 
to  the  functions  of  the  first  branch)  during  the 
term  of  service  of  the  first  branch. 

4.  Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  second 
branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
ought  to  be  chosen  by  the  individual  legislatures ; 
to  be  of  the  age  of  thirty  years  at  least;  to  hold 
their  offices  for  six  years,  one  third  to  go  out 
biennially ;  to  receive  a  compensation  for  the  devo- 
tion  of  their  time  to  the  public  service;  to  be 
ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of  holding,  any  office 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States  (except 
those  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  functions  of  the 
second  branch)  during  the  term  for  which  they 
are  elected,  and  for  one  year  thereafter. 

5.  Resolved,  That  each  branch  ought  to  possess 
the  right  of  originating  acts. 

0.  Resolved,  That  the  national  legislature  ought 
tb  possess  the  legislative  rights  vested  in  Con- 
gress by  the  Confederation;  and,  moreover,  to 
legislate  in  all  cases  for  the  general  interests  of 
the  Union,  and  also  in  those  to  which  the  states 
are  separately  incompetent,  or  in  which  the 
harmony  of  the  United  States  may  be  interrupted 
by  the  exercise  of  Individual  legislation. 

7.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
United  States,  made  by  virtue  and  in  pursuance 
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of  the  Articles  of  Union,  and  all  treaties  made 
and  ratified  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
<9tate8,  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  respec- 
tive states,  as  far  as  those  acts  or  treaties  shall 
relate  to  the  said  states,  or  their  citizens  and 
inhabitants;  and  that  the  judiciaries  of  the  sev- 
eral states  shall  be  bound  thereby  iir  their  deci- 
sions, anything  in  the  respective  laws  of  the 
individual  states  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

8.  Resolved,  Xliat,  in  the  general  formation  of 
the  le^slature  of  the  United*  States,  the  first 
branch  thereof  shall  consist  of  sixty-five  members; 
of  which  number. 

New  Hampshire  shall  send  3;  Massachusetts, 
S ;  Rhode  Island,  I ;  Connecticut,  6 ;  New  York,  6 ; 
New  Jersey,  4 ;  Pennsylvania,  8 ;  Delaware,  1 ; 
Maryland,  6;  Virginia,  10;  North  Carolina,  5; 
South  Carolina,  6;  Georgia,  3. 

Hut,  as  the  present  situation  of  the  states  may 
probably  alter  in  the  number  of  their  inhabitants, 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
authorized,  from  time  to  time,  to  apportion  the 
number  of  representatives;  and  in  case  any  of 
the  states  shall  hereafter  be  divided,  or  enlarged 
by  addition  of  territory,  or  any  two  or  more 
states  united,  or  any  new  states  created  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States  shalh  possess  authority  to  regu- 
late the  number  of  representatives',  in  any  of  the 
foregoing  cases,  upon  the  principle  of  their  nuraP- 
ber  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  provisions 
hereafter  mentioned,  namely  —  Provided  always, 
that  representation  ought  to  be  proportioned  to 
direct  taxation.  And,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
alteration  in  the  direct  taxation  which  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time,  by  the  changes  in 
the  relative  circumstances  of  the  states, — 

9.  Resolved,  That  a  census  be  taken  within  six 
years  from  the  first  meeting  of  the  legislature  of 
the  United  States,  and  once  within  the  term  of 
every  ten  years  afterwards,  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  manner  and  according 
to  the  ratio  recommended  by  Congress  in  their 
resolution  of  the  18th  of  April,  1783;  and  that 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  propor- 
tion the  direct  taxation  accordingly. 

10.  Resolved,  That  all  bills  for  raising  or  ap- 
propriating money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of 
the  officers  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
shall  originate  in  the  first  branch  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  United  States,  and  shall  not  be 
altered  or  amended  by  the  second  branch;  and 
that  no  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  public 
treasury  but  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  to 
be  originated  by  the  first  branch. 

Vol.  Ill  — 31. 


11.  Resolved,  That,  in  the  second  branch  of  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States,  each  state  shall 
have  an  equal  vote. 

12.  Resolved,  That  a  national  executive  be 
instituted,  to  consist  of  a  single  person;  to  be 
chosen  by  the  national  legislature  for  the  term 
of  seven  years;  to  be  ineligible  a  second  time; 
with  power  to  carry  into  execution  the  national 
laws;  to  appoint  to  offices  in  cases  not  otherwise 
provided  for;  to  be  removable  on  impeachment, 
and  conviction  of  malpractice  or  neglect  of  duty; 
to  receive  a  fixed  compensation  for  the  devotion 
of  his  time  to  the  public  service,  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  national-  executive  shall 
have  a  right  to  negative  any  legislative  act ;  which 
shall  not  be  afterwards  passed,  unless  by  two 
thirdlft  part  of  each  branch  of  the  national  legis- 
lature. 

14.  Resolved,  That  a  national  judiciary  be  estab- 
lished, to  consist  of  ontf  supreme  tribunal,  the 
judges  of  which  shall  be  appointed  by  the  second 
branch  of  the  national  legislature;  to  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour;  to  receive  punc- 
tually, at  stated  times,  a  fixed  compensation  for 
their  services,  in  which  no  diminution  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  afi'ect  the  persons  actually  in  office 
at  the  time  of  sucb  diminution. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  national  legislature  he 
empowered  to  appoint  inferior  tribunals. 

16.  Resolved,  That  the  jurisdiction  of  the  na- 
tional judiciary  shall  extend  to  cases  arising 
under  laws  passed  by  the  general  legislature,  and 
to  such  other  questions  as  involve  the  national 
peace  and  harmony. 

17.  Resolved,  That  provisions  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  admission  of  states  lawfully  arising  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  whether  from  n 
voluntary  junction  of  government  and  territory, 
or  otherwise,  with  the  consent  of  a  number  of 
voices  in  the  national  legislature  less  than  the 
whole. 

18.  Resolved,  That  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment shall  be  guaranteed  to  each  state;  and 
that  each  state  shall  be  protected  against  foreign 
and  domestic  violence. 

19.  Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Articles  of  Union, 
whensoever  it  shall  seem  necessary. 

20.  Resolved,  That  the  legislative,  executive, 
and  judiciary  powers,  within  the  several  states, 
and  of  the  national  government,  ought  to  be 
bound,  by  oath,  to  support  the  Articles  of  Union. 

21.  Resolved,  That  the  amendments  which  shall 
be  offered  to  the  Confederation  by  the  Convention 
ought^  at  a  proper  time  or  times,  after  the  appro- 
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bation  of  Congress,  to  be  submitted  to  air  assembly, 
or  assemblies,  of  representatives,  recommended  by 
the  several  legislatures,  to  be  express^  chosen 
by  the  people  to  consider  and  decide  thereon. 

22.  Resolved,  That  the  representation  in  the 
second  branch  of  the  legislature  of  the  United 
States  shall  consist  of  two  members  from  each 
state,  who  shall  vote  per  owpita, 

2aL  Resolved,  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the 
committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  proceedings 
of  the  Contention  for  the  establishment  of  a 
national  government,  to  receive  a  clause,  or 
clauses,  requiring  certain  qualifications  of  prop- 
erty and  citizenship  in  the  United  States  for  the 
executive,  the  judiciary,  and  the  members  of  both 
branches  of  the  legislature  of  the  United  States.* 

On  August  6  the  committee  of  de- 
tail rendered  its  report  in  the  shape 
of  a  comstitution  divided  into  twenty- 
three  articles,  as  follows: 

We,  the  people  of  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations, Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  do 
ordain,  declare,  and  establish,  the  following  Con- 
stitution for  the  government  of  ourselves  and  our 
posterity : — 

Article  I.  The  style  of  the  government  shall  be, 
"  The  United  Stateer  of  America." 

Article  II.  The  government  shall  consist  of 
supreme  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
powers. 

Article  III.  The  legislative  power  shall  be 
vested  in  a  Congress,  to  consist  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  bodies  of  men,  a  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  a  Senate;  eachp  of  which  shall  in  all 
cases  have  a  negative  (m  the  other.  The  legisla- 
ture shall  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  December 
in  every  year. 

Article  IV,  Sect.  I^  The  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  shall  be  chosen,  every  second 
year,  by  the  people  of  the  several  states  compre- 
hended within  this  Union.  The  qualifications  of 
the  electors  shall  be  the  same,  from  time  to  time, 
as  those  of  the  electors,  in  the  several  states,  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  their  own  legis- 
latures. 


•  See  Taylor,  Origm  and  Growth  of  the  AmeW- 
can  Constitution,  App.  xvi.;  Curtis,  Constitu- 
tional History,  voL  i.,  pp.  435-437;  Hunt,  Madi- 
son's Journai,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  67-74. 


Sect.  2.  Every  member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years 
at  least;  shall  have  been  a  citizen  in  the  United 
States  for  at  least  three  years  before  his  election ; 
and  shall  be,  at  the  time  of  his  election,  a  resi- 
dent of  the  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Sect.  3.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall,  at 
its  first  formation,  and  until  the  number  of  citi- 
zens and  inhabitants  shall  be  taken  in  the  manner 
hereinafter  described,  consist  of  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, of  whom  three  shall  be  chosen  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, eight  in  Massachusetts,  one  in  Rhode  Island 
and  Providence  Plantations,  five  in  Connecticut, 
six  in  New  York,  four  in  New  Jersey,  eight  in 
Pennsylvania,  one  in  Delaware,  six  in  Maryland, 
ten  in  Virginia,  five  in  North  Carolina,  five  in 
South  Carolina,  and  three  in  Georgia. 

Sect.  4.  As  the  proportions  of  numbers  in 
different  states  will  alter  from  time  to  time;  as 
some  of  the  states  may  hereafter  be  divided;  as 
others  may  be  enlarged  by  addition  of  territory; 
as  two  or  more  states  may  be  united;  as  new 
states  will  he  erected  within  the  limits  of  the 
United  States, —  the  legislature  shall,  in  each  of 
these  cases,  regulate  the  number  of  representatives 
by  the  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the 
provisions  hereinaften  made,  at  the  rate  of  one 
for  every  forty  thousand. 

Sect.  5.  All  bills  for  raising  or  appropriating 
money,  and  for  fixing  the  salaries  of  the  officers 
of  government,  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  shall  not  be  altered  or 
amended  by  the  Senate.  No  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  public  treasury  but  in  pursuance  of  ap- 
propriations that  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Sect.  6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment.  It  shall 
choose  its  Speaker  and  other  officers. 

Sect.  7.  Vacancies  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  supplied  by  writs  of  election  from 
the  executive  authority  of  the  state  in  the  repre- 
sentation from  which  they  shall  happen. 

Article  V,  Sect  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  chosen  by  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  states.  Each  legislature  shall  choose  two 
members.  Vacancies  may  be  supplied  by  the 
executive  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  legislature. 
Each  member  shall  have  one  vote. 

Sect.  2.  The  senators  shall  be  chosen  for  six 
years;  but  immediately  after  the  first  election, 
they  shall  be  divided,  by  lot,  into  three  classes, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  numbered  one,  two,  and  three. 
The  seats  of  the  members  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year; 
of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  fourUi 
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year;  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
sixth  year;  so  that  a  third  part  of  the  members 
may  be  chosen  every  second  year. 

Sect.  3.  Every  member  of  the  Senate  shall  be  of 
the  age  of  thirty  years  at  least;  shall  have  been 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States  for  at  least  four 
years  before  his  election;  and  shall  be,  at  the 
time  of  his  election,  a  resident  of  the  state  for 
which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Sect.  4.  The  Senate  shall  choose  its  own  Presi- 
dent, and  other  officers. 

Article  VI,  Sect.  1.  The  times,  and  places,  and 
manner,  of  holding  the  elections  of  the  members  of 
each  House,  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  Legislature 
of  each  state;  but  their  provisions  concerning 
them  may,  at  any  time,  be  altered  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  United  IStates. 

Sect.  2.  The  legislature  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  authority  to  establish  such  uniform 
qualifications  of  the  members  of  each  House,  with 
regard  to  property,  as  to  the  said  legislature  shall 
seem  expedient. 

Sect.  3.  In  each  House  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  do  business; 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day. 

Sect.  4.  Each  House  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
elections,  returns,  and  qualifications,  of  its  own 
members. 

Sect.  6.  Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  the 
legislature  shall  not  be  impeached  or  questioned 
in  any  court  or  place  out  of  the  legislature;  and 
the  members  of  each  House  shall,  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
ai  Congress,  and  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
it. 

Sect.  6.  Each  House  may  determine  the  rules 
of  its  proceedings;  may  punish  its  members  for 
disorderly  behaviour ;  and  may  expel  a  inember. 

Sect.  7.  The  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate  when  it  shall  be  acting  in  a  legislative 
capacity,  shall  keep  a  journal  of  their  proceed- 
ings; and  shall,  from  time  to  time,  publish  them; 
and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  each 
House,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of 
one  fifth  part  of  the  members  present,  be  entered 
on  the  Journal. 

Sect  8.  Neither  House,  without  the  consent  of 
the  other,  shall  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days, 
nor  to  any  other  place  than  that  at  which  the  two 
Houses  are  sitting.  But  this  regulation  shall  not 
extend  to  the  Senate  when  it  shall  exercise  the 
powers  mentioned  in  the Article. 

Sect.  9.  The  members  of  each  House  shall  be 
ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of  holding,  any  office 


under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  during 
the  time  for  which  they  shall  respectively  be 
elected;  and  the  members  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
ineligible  to,  and  incapable  of  holding,  any  such 
office  for  one  year  afterwards. 

Sect.  10.  The  members  of  each  House  shall  re- 
ceive a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  and  paid  by  the  state  in  which  they 
shall  be  chosen. 

Sect  11.  The  enacting  style  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  shall  be,  "  Be  it  enacted,  and  it  is 
hereby  enacted,  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  by  the  Senate,  of  the  United  States^  in  Con- 
gress assembled." 

Sect  12.  Each  House  shall  possess  the  right  of 
originating  bills,  except  in  the  cases  before 
mentioned. 

Sect.  13.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate,  shall, 
before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  revision.  If, 
upon  such  revision,  he  approve  of  it,  he  shall 
signify  his  approbation  by  signing  it  But  if, 
upon  such  revision,  it  shall  appear  to  him  im- 
proper for  being  passed  into  a  law,  he  shall 
return  it,  together  with  his  objections  against  it, 
to  that  House  in  which  it  shall  have  originated; 
who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
Journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  the  bilL  But 
if,  after  such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that 
House  shall,  notwithstanding  the  objections  of  the 
President,  agree  to  pass  it,  it  shall,  together  with 
his  objections,  be  sent  to  the  other  House,  by  which 
it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved 
by  two  thirds  of  the  other  House  also,  it  shall 
become  a  law.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes 
of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and 
nays;  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
Journal  of  each  House  respectively.  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  President  within 
seven  days  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to 
him,  it  shall  be  a  law,  unless  the  legislature,  by 
their  adjournment,  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Article  VIII,  Sect  1.  The  legislature  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises ; 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states; 

To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization 
throughout  the  United  States; 

To  coin  money; 

To  regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins ; 

To  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

To  establish  post-offices; 
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To  borrow  money,  and  emit  bills,  on  the  credit 
of  the  United  States; 

To  appoint  a  treasurer  by  ballot; 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court; 

To  make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and 
water; 

To  declare  the  law  and  punishment  of  piracies 
and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  the 
punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  coin  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations ; 

To  subdue  a  rebellion  in  any  state,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  its  legislature; 

To  make  war; 

To  raise  armies; 

To  build  and  equip  fleets; 

To  call  forth  the  aid  of  the  militia,  in  order  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  Union,  enforce  treaties, 
suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions; 

And  to  make  all  laws  that  shall  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  fore- 
going powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this 
constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them;  and  in  adhering  to  the 
enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 
The  legislature  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
power  to  declare  the  punishment  of  treason.  No 
person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason,  unless  on 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses.  No  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  nor  for- 
feiture, except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

Sect.  3.  The  proportions  of  direct  taxation  shall 
be  regulated  by  the  whole  number  of  white  and 
other  free  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  every  age, 
sex,  and  condition,  including  those  bound  to  servi- 
tude for  a  term  of  years,  and  three  fifths  of  all 
other  persons  not  comprehended  in  the  foregoing 
description  (except  Indians  not  paying  taxes; ; 
which  number  shall,  within  six  years  after  the 
first  meeting  of  the  legislature,  and  within  the 
term  of  every  ten  years  afterwards,  be  taken  in 
such  a  manner  as  the  said  legislature  shall  direct. 

Sect.  4.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  by  the 
legislature  on  articles  exported  from  any  state; 
nor  on  the  migration  or  importation  of  such  per- 
sons as  the  several  states  shall  think  proper  to 
admit;  nor  shall  such  migration  or  importation  be 
prohibited. 

Sect.  5.  No  capitation  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless 
in  proportion  to  the  census  hereinbefore  directed 
to  be  taken. 


Sect.  6.  No  navigation  act  shall  be  passed  with- 
out the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  members 
present  in  each  House. 

Sect  7.  The  United  States  shall  not  grant  any 
title  of  nobility. 

Article  VIII.  The  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  this  Con- 
stitution, and  all  treaties  made  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  several  states,  and  of  their  citizens  and 
inhabitants;  and  the  judges  in  the  several  states 
shall  be  bound  thereby  in  their  decisions,  any- 
thing in  the  constitutions  or  laws  of  the  several 
states  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Article  IX,  Sect.  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  power  to  make  treaties,  and  to 
appoint  ambassadors,  and  judges  of  the  supreme 
court. 

Sect.  2.  In  all  disputes  and  controversies  now 
subsisting,  or  that  may  hereafter  subsist,  between 
two  or  more  states,  respecting  jurisdiction  or 
territory,  the  Senate  shall  possess  the  following 
powers: — Whenever  the  legislature,  or  the  execu- 
tive authority,  or  lawful  agent  of  any  state,  in 
controversy  with  another,  shall,  by  memorial  to 
the  Senate,  state  the  matter  in  question,  and  ap- 
ply for  a  hearing,  notice  of  such  memorial  and 
application  shall  be  given,  by  order  of  the  Senate, 
to  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  authority,  of 
the  other  state  in  controversy.  The  Senate  shall 
also  assign  a  day  for  the  appearance  of  the  parties, 
by  their  agents,  before  that  House.  The  agents 
shall  be  directed  to  appoint,  by  joint  consent, 
commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  court  for 
hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question. 
But  if  the  agents  cannot  agree,  the  Senate  shall 
name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  several 
states;  and  from  the  list  of  such  persons,  each 
party  shall  alternately  strike  out  one,  until  the 
number  shall  be  reduced  to  thirteen;  and  from 
that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than 
nine,  names,  as  the  Senate  shall  direct,  shall,  in 
their  presence,  be  drawn  out  by  lot;  and  the  per- 
sons whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five 
of  them,  shall  be  commissioners  or  judges  to  hear 
and  finally  determine  the  controversy;  provided 
a  majority  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the  cause 
agree  in  the  determination.  If  either  party  shall 
neglect  to  attend  at  the  day  assigned,  without 
showing  sufficient  reasons  for  not  attending,  or 
being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Senate 
shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of 
each  state,  and  the  clerk  of  the  Senate  shall  strike 
in  behalf  of  the  party  absent  or  refusing.  If  any 
of  the  parties  shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thority  of   such   court,   or   shall    not   appear   to 
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prosecute  or  defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the 
court  shall  nevertheless  proceed  to  pronounce 
judgment.  The  judgment  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive. The  proceedings  shall  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be  lodged 
among  the  public  records,  for  the  security  of  the 
parties  concerned.  Every  commissioner  shall, 
before  he  sit  in  judgment,  take  an  oath,  to  be 
administered  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
or  superior  court  of  the  state  where  the  cause 
shall  be  tried,  "well  and  truly  to  hear  and  de- 
termine the  matter  in  question,  according  to  the 
best  of  his  judgment,  without  favour,  affection,  or 
hope  of  reward." 

Sect.  3.  All  controversies  concerning  lands 
claimed  under  different  grants  of  two  or  more 
states,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they  respect  such 
lands,  shall  have  been  decided  or  adjusted  subse- 
quently to  such  grants,  or  any  of  them,  shall,  on 
application  to  the  Senate,  be  finally  determined, 
as  near  as  may  be,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before 
prescribed  for  deciding  controversies  between  dif- 
ferent states. 

Article  X,  Sect.  1.  The  executive  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  a  single  person. 
His  style  shall  be,  "  The  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,"  and  his  title  shall  be,  "  His 
Excellency."  He  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by 
the  legislature.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during 
the  term  of  seven  years;  but  shall  not  be  elected 
a  second  time. 

Sect.  2.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  in- 
formation to  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  the 
Union.  He  may  recommend  to  their  consideration 
such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and 
expedient.  He  may  convene  them  on  extraordi- 
nary occasions.  In  case  of  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  ad- 
journment, he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as 
he  thinks  proper.  He  shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  be  duly  and  faithfully 
executed.  He  shall  commission  all  officers  of  the 
United  8tates;  and  shall  appoint  officers  in  all 
cases  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  this  Con- 
stitution. He  shall  receive  ambassadors,  and  may 
correspond  with  the  supreme  executives  of  the 
several  states.  He  shall  have  power  to  grant 
reprieves  and  pardons,  but  his  pardon  shall  not 
be  pleadable  in  bar  of  an  inpeachment.  He  shall 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several 
states.  He  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither  be 
increased  nor  diminished  during  his  continuance 
in  office.  Before  he  shall  enter  on  the  duties  of 
his  department,  he  shall  take  the  following  oath 


or  affirmation,  "I  solemnly  swear  (or 

affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
He  shall  be  removed  from  his  office  on  impeach- 
ment by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  convic- 
tion, in  the  supreme  court,  of  treason,  bribery,  or 
corruption.  In  case  of  his  removal,  as  aforesaid, 
death,  resignation,  or  disability  to  discharge  the 
powers  and  duties  of  his  office,  the  President  of 
the  Senate  shall  exercise  those  powers  and  duties 
until  another  President  of  the  United  States  be 
chosen,  or  imtil  the  disability  of  the  President 
be  removed. 

Aii^icle  XI,  Sect.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme 
court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  shall,  when 
necessary,  from  time  to  time,  be  constituted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  2.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and 
of  the  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour.  They  shall,  at  stated 
times,  receive  for  their  services  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  office. 

Sect.  3.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  laws 
passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  United  States;  to 
all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  min- 
isters, and  consuls;  to  the  trial  of  impeachments 
of  officers  of  the  United  States;  to  all  cases  of 
admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  contro- 
versies between  two  or  more  states  (except  such 
as  shall  regard  territory  or  jurisdiction)  ;  between 
a  state  and  the  citizens  of  another  state;  between 
citizens  of  different  states;  and  between  a  state 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects.  In  cases  of  impeachment,  cases  affect- 
ing ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, and  those  in  which  a  state  shall  be  party, 
this  jurisdiction  shall  be  original.  In  all  the 
other  cases  before  mentioned,  it  shall  be  appellate, 
with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations, 
as  the  legislature  shall  make.  The  legislature 
may  assign  any  part  of  the  jurisdiction  above 
mentioned  (except  the  trial  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States),  in  the  manner  and  under  the 
limitations  which  it  shall  think  proper,  to  such 
inferior  courts  as  it  shall  constitute  from  time 
to  time. 

Sect.  4.  The  trial  of  all  criminal  offences  (ex- 
cept in  cases  of  impeachment)  shall  be  in  the 
state  where  they  shall  be  committed;  and  shall 
be  by  jury. 

Sect.  5.  Judgment,  in  cases  of  impeachment, 
shall  not  extend  further  than  to  removal  from 
office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
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office  of  honour,  trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United 
States.  But  the  party  convicted  shall  neverthe- 
less be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial, 
judgment,  and  pimishment,  according  to  law. 

Article  XII.  No  state  shall  coin  money;  nor 
grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal;  nor  enter 
into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confederation;  nor 
grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

Article  XIII.  No  state,  without  the  consent  of 
the  legislature  of  the  United  States,  shall  emit 
bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  specie  a 
tender  in  payment  of  debts;  nor  lay  imposts  or 
duties  on  imports;  nor  keep  troops  or  ships  of 
war  in  time  of  peace;  nor  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  another  state,  or  with  any 
foreign  power;  nor  engage  in  any  war,  unless  it 
shall  be  actually  invaded  by  enemies,  or  the  danger 
of  invasion  be  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of 
a  delay  until  the  legislature  of  the  United  States 
can  be  consulted. 

Article  XIV.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of 
citizens  in  the  several  states. 

Article  XV.  Any  person  charged  with  treason, 
felony,  or  high  misdemeanor  in  any  state,  who 
shall  flee  from  justice,  and  shall  be  found  in  any 
other  state,  shall,  on  demand  of  the  executive 
power  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered 
up  and  removed  to  the  state  having  jurisdiction 
of  the  offence. 

Article  XVI.  Full  faith  shall  be  given  in  each 
state  to  the  acts  of  the  legislatures,  and  to  the 
records  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and 
magistrates  of  every  other  state. 

Article  XVII.  New  states  lawfully  constituted 
or  established  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  may  be  admitted,  by  the  legislature,  into 
this  government;  but  to  such  admission  the  con- 
sent of  two  thirds  of  the  members  present  in 
each  House  shall  be  necessary.  If  a  new  state 
shall  arise  within  the  limits  of  any  of  the  present 
states,  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  such 
states  shall  be  also  necessary  to  its  admission. 
If  the  admission  be  consented  to,  the  new  states 
shall  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms  with  the 
original  states.  But  the  legislature  may  make 
conditions  with  the  new  states  concerning  the 
public  debt  which  shall  be  then  subsisting. 

Article  XVIII.  The  United  SUtes  shall  guar- 
anty to  each  state  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment; and  shall  protect  each  state  against 
foreign  invasions,  and,  on  the  application  off  its 
legislature,  against  domestic  violence. 

Article  XIX.  On  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two  thirds  of  the  states  in  the  Union,  for 
an  amendment  of  this  Constitution,  the  legislature 


of  the  United  States  shall  call  a  convention  for 
that  purpose. 

Article  XX.  The  members  of  the  legislatures, 
and  the  executive  and  judicial  officers  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  several  states,  shall  be 
bound  by  oath  to  support  this  Constitution. 

Article  XXI.  The  ratification  of  the  conventions 

of states  shall  be  sufficient  for  organizing 

this  Constitution. 

Article  XXII.  This  Constitution  shall  be  laid 
before  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
for  their  approbation;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  Convention,  that  it  should  be  afterwards 
submitted  to  a  convention  chosen  in  each  state, 
under  the  recommendation  of  its  legislature,  in 
order  to  receive  the  ratification  of  such  conven- 
tion. 

Article  XXIII.  To  introduce  this  government, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  that  each 
assenting  convention  should  notify  its  assent  and 
ratification  to  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled;    that   Congress,    after    receiving    the 

assent  and  ratification  of  the  conventions  of 

states,  should  appoint  and  publish  a  day,  as  early 
as  may  be,  and  appoint  a  place,  for  commencing 
proceedings  under  this  Constitution;  that,  after 
such  publication,  the  legislatures  of  the  several 
states  should  elect  members  of  the  Senate  and 
direct  the  election  of  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives;  and  that  the  members  of  the 
legislature  should  meet  at  the  time  and  place  as- 
signed by  Congress,  and  should,  as  soon  as  may 
be  after  their  meeting,  choose  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  proceed  to  execute  this 
Constitution.* 

To  determine  the  extent  of  the 
powers  granted  to  Congress  was  a 
diflScult  matter  and  occupied  much 
time;  it  was  necessary  to  **  draw  a 
line  of  demarkation  which  would  give 
to  the  general  government  every 
power  requisite  for  general  purposes, 
and  leave  to  the  States  every  power 
which  might  be  most  beneficially  ad- 
ministered by  them. ' '   The  committee 


•  Curtis,  Constitutional  Eistory,  vol.  i.,  pp.  721- 
728;  Taylor,  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Constttu- 
tion,  App.  xviS.;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  76-90. 
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of  detail  provided  that  the  legislative 
power  should  be  vested  in  a  Congress 
of  two  branches  —  Senate  and  House 
—  each  of  which  should  have  a  nega- 
tive on  the  other,  and  while  the  Con- 
vention had  decided  by  whom  the 
members  of  Congress  were  to  be  ap- 
pointed, nothing  had  been  settled  re- 
garding the  qualifications  of  the  elect- 
ors of  representatives  nor  regarding 
the  qualifications  of  the  members 
themselves.  These  two  questions 
therefore  remained  open  —  who  were 
to  be  the  people  of  a  State  and  what 
persons  were  to  be  eligible  to  legislate 
for  them.  At  this  time  large  num- 
bers of  foreigners  were  arriving  in 
America,  who  had,  of  course,  taken 
no  part  in  obtaining  freedom  for  the 
country,  and  a  place  must  be  assigned 
to  them  in  the  general  political  sys- 
tem. The  war  had  engendered  a 
strong  American  feeling  which  was 
intensely  jealous  of  foreign  influence, 
and  there  was  a  fairly  settled  deter- 
mination that  the  institutions  and  leg- 
•  islatures  of  the  country  should  be  ef- 
fectually safeguarded  against  foreign 
control  or  influence.  At  the  same  time 
it  was  said  that  nothing  ought  to  be 
done  which  would  discourage  emigra- 
tion from  Europe  of  those  who  might 
become  useful  citizens.  Such  men  as 
Hamilton,  Wilson,  Eobert  Morris,  and 
Fitzsimmons  were  of  foreign  birth, 
and  as  they  were  high  in  the  councils 
of  the  country,  it  was  seen  that  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  exclude 
all  persons  of  foreign  birth  from  be- 
ing electors  or  from  being  elected  to 


oflSce.  The  various  States  had  differ- 
ent qualifications  for  holding  office, 
and  dissatisfaction  would  surely 
arise  if  distinct  and  special  qualifica- 
tions were  required  under  the  Na- 
tional Constitution.  But  it  was  felt  to 
be  essential  that  the  States  should 
surrender  to  the  National  government 
the  power  to  determine  what  period 
of  residence  in  the  country  should 
be  required  before  persons  of  foreign 
birth  might  assume  the  privileges 
and  rights  of  citizenship.  The 
committee  of  detail  recommended  that 
whomever  the  States  by  their  laws  al- 
lowed to  vote  for  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  their  own  legislatures, 
should  be  allowed  to  vote  for  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress.  The  power 
of  naturalization  was  transfered  to 
the  National  government,  thereby 
giving  the  National  legislature  power 
to  withhold  the  privileges  of  general 
citizenship,  although  a  State  might 
confei:  upon  foreigners  the  power  of 
voting  without  previous  naturaliza- 
tion. These  recommendations  were 
adopted  by  large  majorities.* 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  regard- 
ing the  rights  of  suffrage,  Butler 
said: 

**  There  is  no  rig^t  of  which  the  people  are  more 
jealous  than  that  of  suffrage.  Abridgments  of  it 
tend  to  the  same  revx)lution  as  in  Holland,  where 
they  have  at  length  thrown  all  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  Senate,  who  fill  vaeancies  themselves 
and  form  rank  aristocracy." 

Dickinson  considered  the  free- 
holders of  the  country  as  the  best 


•Curtis,    Constitutional    History y    vol.    1.,    pp. 
430-^44. 
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guardians  of  liberty,  but  Ellsworth 
said:  *' How  shall  the  freehold  be 
defined  t  Ought  not  every  man  who 
pays  a  tax,  to  vote  for  the  representa- 
tive who  is  to  levy  and  dispose  of  his 
money  t  Shall  the  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  who  will  bear  a 
full  share  of  the  public  burthens  be 
not  allowed  a  voice  in  the  imposition 
of  themt  Taxation  and  representa- 
tion ought  to  go  together/'*  Gou- 
vemeur  Morris  said : 

"The  aristocracy  will  grow  out  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Give  the  votes  to  the  people 
who  have  no  property  and  they  will  sell  them  to 
the  rich  who  will  be  able  to  buy  them.  We  should 
not  confine  our  attention  to  the  present  moment. 
The  time  is  not  far  distant  when  this  country 
will  abound  with  mechanics  and  manufacturers 
who  will  receive  their  bread  from  their  employers. 
Will  such  men  be  the  secure  and  faithful  guard- 
ians of  liberty?  Will  they  be  the  impregnable 
barrier  agst  aristocracy?  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  man  who 
does  not  give  his  vote  freely  is  not  represented. 
It  is  the  man  who  dictates  the  vote.  Children  do 
not  vote.  Why?  because  they  want  prudence, 
because  they  have  no  will  of  their  own.  The 
ignorant  &  the  dependent  can  be  as  little  trusted 
with  the  public  interest."  t 

Madison  said: 

"The  right  of  suffrage  is  certainly  one  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  republican  Government, 
and  ought  not  to  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the 
Legislature.  A  gradual  abridgment  of  this  right 
has  been  the  mode  in  which  the  aristocracies  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  popular  forms.  Whether 
the  Constitutional  qualification  ought  to  be  a 
freehold,  would  with  him  depend  much  on  the 
probable  reception  such  a  change  would  meet  with 
in  States  where  the  right  was  now  exercised  by 
every  description  of  people.  In  several  of  the 
States  a  freehold  was  now  the  qualification. 
Viewing  the  subject  on  its  merits  alone,  the  free- 
holders of  the  Country  would  be  the  safest  deposi- 
tories of  Republican  liberty.  In  future  times  a 
great  majority  of   the   people  will  not  only  be 


without  landed  but  any  other  sort  of  property^ 
These  will  either  combine  under  the  influence  of 
their  common  situation :  in  which  case,  the  rights 
of  property  &  the  public  liberty  will  not  be  secure 
in  their  hands:  or  which  is  more  probable,  they 
will  become  the  tools  of  opulence  and  ambition> 
in  which  case  there  will  be  equal  danger  on 
another  side.  The  example  of  England  has  been 
misconceived  (by  Col.  Mason).  A  very  small 
proportion  of  the  Representatives  there  are  chosen 
by  freeholders.  The  greatest  part  are  chosen  by 
the  Cities  &  Boroughs,  in  many  of  which  the 
qualification  of  suffrage  is  as  low  as  it  is  in  any 
one  of  the  United  States  &  it  was  in  the  Boroughs 
and  Cities  rather  than  the  Counties  that  bribery 
most  prevailed,  &  the  infiuence  of  the  Crown  on 
elections  was  most  dangerously  exerted."* 

By  Section  2  of  Article  iv.  of  the 
draft  it  was  provided  that  every  rep- 
resentative '*  shall  be  of  the  age  of 
twenty-five  years  at  least ;  shall  have 
been  a  citizen  in  the  United  States 
for  at  least  three  years  before  his 
election;  and  shall  be  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  a  resident  of  the  state 
in  which  he  shall  be  chosen/*  As 
will  be  remembered,  the  committee 
had  been  instructed  to  report  qualifi- 
cations of  property  and  citizenship 
for  the  members  of  every  department 
of  the  government,  but  as  this  was 
an  embarrassing  subject,  in  addition 
to  the  above  provision,  they  simply 
incorporated  a  provision  (art.  vi., 
sec.  2)  that  '*  the  legislature  shall 
have  authority  to  establish  such  uni- 
form qualifications  of  the  members 
of  each  House,  with  regard  to  prop- 
erty, as  to  the  said  legislature  shall 
seem  expedient.**  As  property  quali- 
fication was  far  less  important  than 
the  fact    of   citizenship,    this    clause 


*Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  97. 
t  Ihid,  p.  98. 
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was  dropped.*  But  the  term  of  pre- 
vious citizenship  for  Eepresentatives 
and  Senators  was  important,  and 
after  various  periods  had  been  sug- 
gested, the  term  of  seven  years  was 
finally  determined  upon,  all  the 
States  agreeing  to  it  except  Connec- 
ticutt  An  attempt  was  made  to  ex- 
empt foreigners  who  were  then  citi- 
zens of  the  States,  upon  the  plea  that 
while  according  to  State  law  they 
could  ratify  the  Constitution,  it  was 
unjust  to  prevent  them  from  holding 
oflSce  in  the  National  government  un- 
til they  had  enjoyed  the  privileges 
of  citizenship  for  seven  years.  But 
this  attempt  was  unsuccessful,  Con- 
necticut, New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  voting  in  the 
affirmative,  while  New  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts,  Delaware,  North  Car- 
olina, South  Carolina,  and  Georgia 
voted  against,  the  noes  thus  prevail- 
ing by  a  majority  of  one  State  only.  J 
The  conmiittee  of  detail  had  rec- 
ommended that  there  should  be  one 
representative  for  every  40,000  in- 
habitants, and  this  ratio  was  now 
adopted  in  the  article  relating  to  the 
House,  but  not  before  an  effort  had 
been  made  to  exclude  the  slaves  from 
enumeration.  At  a  subsequent  stage 
of  the  proceedings,  however,  some  of 
the  members  endeavored  to  obtain  a 


•  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  444- 
445;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp!  128- 
132. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  voL  ii.,  pp.  107-110, 
120-125,  142-149. 

t/Wd,  vol.  ii.,  p.  148;  Curtis,  Constitutional 
History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  445-448. 


more  numerous  representation,  but 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  lost,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Constitution  had 
been  engrossed  and  was  about  to  be 
signed  that  an  alteration  was  agreed 
to  at  the  suggestion  of  Oorham,  seC' 
onded  by  Washington.*  On  the  last 
day,  September  17,  Washington 
arose  and  remarked  that,  **  though 
he  was  sensible  of  the  impropriety  of 
the  chairman's  intermingling  in  the 
debates,  yet  he  could  not  help  observ- 
ing, that  the  small  number  which  con- 
stituted the  representative  body  ap- 
peared to  him  a  defect  in  the  plan 
—  that  it  would  better  suit  his  ideas, 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  more 
agreeable  to  the  people,  if  the  number 
should  be  increased,  and  that  the  ratio 
should  be  one  for  every  thirty  thou- 
sand.'*  The  motion  for  reducing  the 
ratio  was  then  almost  unanimously 
adopted.! 

The  power  of  the  President  and 
the  method  of  electing  him  was  also 
a  subject  which  excited  much  debate, 
the  general  subject  of  the  executive 
office  being  discussed  on  twenty-one 
different  days,  while  on  the  method 
of  election  thirty  votes  were  taken4 

It  had  first  been  the  plan  to  have 
the  Senate  make  the  choice,  but  Wil- 
son  feared  that,   together  with  its 


*  As  to  Washington's  having  ever  addressed  the 
Convention  from  the  chair,  see  Lodge,  Oeorge 
Washington,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  32-33,  note. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  392. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
stitution, p.  267.  See  also  Hunt,  Madison's 
Journal,  vol.  i.,  pp.  49-67,  62  et  seq.,  67-69,  107- 
109,  vol.  ii.,  p.  1  e^  seq. 
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other*  rights,  the  Senate  would  have 
too  much  power,  saying:  "Accord- 
ing io  the  plan  as  it  now  stands  the 
President  will  not  be  the  man  of  the 
people  as  he  ought  to  be,  but  the  min- 
ion of  the  Senate.  He  cannot  even 
appoint  a  tide-waiter  without  the  Sen- 
ate.*** The  matter  was  referred  to 
a  committee  of  compromise,  together 
with  several  other  measures,  and  it 
was  agree  that  each  State  should  ap- 
point a  number  of  electors  equal  to 
its  representation  in  Congress,  that 
each  elector  should  vote  for  two  per- 
eons,  and  that  the  one  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  if  a  ma- 
jority, should  be  President,  and  the 
one  receiving  the  next  highest,  should 
be  Vice-President,  the  term  being  de- 
cided upon  as  four  years.  In  case 
no  candidate  should  receive  a  ma- 
jority of  the  votes,  the  choice  should 
devolve  upon  the  House.f 

Another  long  debate  occurred  re- 
garding the  right  to  originate  money 
bills,  it  first  having  been  proposed 
that  this  power  should  belong  to 
the  House  only,  as  the  body  in 
which  the  people  were  most  directly 
represented.  But  when  the  Conven- 
tion had  come  to  a  deadlock  regard- 
ing the  equality  of  votes  in  the  Sen- 
ate, the  smaXL  States  compromised 
with  the  large  States  (who  did  not 


•  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writinga,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
381.  See  also  Morris'  speech,  in  Hunt,  Madison's 
Journal,  vol.  il.,  p.  1  et  aeq, 

t  Curtis,  Conatitutiondl  History,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
455-457,.  663-683 ;  Piske,  Critical  Period,  p.  27» 
€t  seq. 


favor  equality)  by  oflFering  to  allow 
the  House  the  exclusive  right  to  orig- 
inate money  bills.  After  the  draft 
had  come  down  from  the  committee 
of  detail,  strong  opposition  devel- 
oped, and  it  was  proposed  that  bills 
for  raising  money  for  the  purpose 
of  revenue  or  appropriating  money 
should  originate  in  the  House  and 
should  not  be  so  altered  and  amended 
by  the  Senate  as  to  increase  or  di- 
minish the  sum  to  be  raised,  to  change 
the  mode  of  levying  it,  or  the  object 
of  appropriation.  This  proposition 
was  lost  and  the  debate  on  the  Presi- 
dent was  taken  up,  but  as  no  definite 
action  could  be  taken  by  the  Conven- 
tion, a  committee  of  compromise  was 
appointed  and  both  matters  com- 
promised by  transferring  the  election 
of  the  President  in  case  of  a  deadlock 
to  the  House  instead  of  the  Senate, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  the  Senate 
was  given  the  right  to  amend  the  rev- 
enue bills,  in  which  shape  both  meas- 
ures were  adopted.*  There  were 
long  debates  also  on  the  numbers  and 
qualifications  of  Senators,  the  powers 
of  the  Senate,  executive  influence, 
disqualifications  for  office,  the  elec- 
tion of  Senators  and  Bepresentatives, 
impeachments,  the  Vice-Presidency, 
the  methods  of  enacting  laws,  the 
President's  negative,  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment,  etc     All   these   questions 


•Curtis,  CoMtitutUmal  History,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
462-457.  See  also  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  115-116,  118-119,  149-158,  24&-245,  298- 
804,  305-306,  307-325,  837. 
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were   compromised,   but  we   cannot 
here  enter  into  detail.* 

After  debate,  the  general  govern- 
ment was  specifically  granted  power 
to  borrow  money,  emit  bills  of  credit, 
to  coin  money,  and  to  regulate  the 
value  of  foreign  coins,  to  establish 
post-oflSces  and  post-roads,  to  declare 
war  and  to  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal,  to  raise  and  support 
armies,  to  provide  and  maintain  a 
navy,  to  call  out  the  militia  under 
certain  conditions,  to  establish  a  uni- 
form rule  of  naturalization,  to  regu- 
late Indian  aflFairs,  to  fix  the  standard 


•  See  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
457-498.  On  the  various  compromises,  see  Max 
Farrand,  Compromises  of  the  Constitution,  in 
American  Historical  Review,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  479- 
489;  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  292-366.  See  also 
William  M.  Meigs,  Growth  of  the  Constitution  in 
the  Federal  Convention  of  1787  (1900);  ibid, 
The  Relation  of  the  Judiciary  to  the  Constitution, 
in  American  Law  Review,  pp.  176-208  (1886); 
Documentary  History  of  the  Constitution,  1786" 
1870,  vols,  i.-iii.  {'5-  vols.,  1894-1906);  King, 
Life  and  Correspondence  of  Rufus  King,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
687-621  (King's  Minutes);  Patterson's  notes  in 
American  Historical  Review,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  310-340; 
Yates*  notes  in  Elliot,  Debates,  vol.  i.,  pp.  389- 
479;  Martin's  Letters  in  Elliot,  Debates,  vol.  1., 
pp.  344-389;  Hamilton's  notes  in  American  His- 
torical Review,  vol.  x.,  pp.  97-109;  Pierce's  notes 
in  ibid,  voL  iii.,  pp.  310-344;  W.  T.  Brantly, 
Formation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  in 
Southern  Law  Review,  vol.  vi.  (August,  1880) ; 
C.  E.  Stevens,  Sources  of  the  Constitution,  chap, 
ii. ;  J.  P.  Baker,  The  Federal  Constitution;  S.  G. 
Fisher,  Evolution  of  the  Constitution;  Max 
Farrand  (ed.).  Records  of  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787  (1911).  Regarding  Bancroft's  so- 
called  "Conneobicut  plan,"  see  Hannis  Taylor,  A 
Bancroftian  Invention,  in  Tale  Law  Journal,  vol. 
xviii.,  no.  2,  pp.  75-84  (December,  1908).  For 
a  discussion  of  the  powers  of  the  judiciary.  Con- 
gress, the  President,  etc.,  see  Story,  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution,  vol.  i.,  pp.  888-762, 
vol.  ii.,  pp.  1-208,  280-390,  891-576. 


of  weights  and  measures,  to  define 
and  punish  piracy  on  the  high  seas, 
to  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the 
supreme  court,  etc.,  and  **  to  make 
all  the  laws  which  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  for  carrying  into  execu- 
tion the  foregoing  powers  and  all 
other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitur 
tion  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States  or  in  any  department  or  office 
thereof.'**  Eegarding  the  judiciary, 
it  had  been  determined  that  there 
should  be  one  supreme  tribunal  un- 
der the  Constitution,  and  that  the 
legislature  should  have  power  to  es- 
tablish inferior  tribunals;  but  before 
referring  the  subject  to  the  commit- 
tee of  detail,  nothing  more  precise 
had  been  determined  upon  respecting 
jurisdiction  than  the  broad  principles 
which  declared  that  it  should  extend 
to  cases  arising  under  laws  passed 
by  the  general  legislature,  and  to  such 
other  questions  as  might  touch  the 
national  peace  and  harmony.  The 
committee  of  detail  provided  that  the 
jurisdiction  should  embrace  cases 
arising  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  and  include  all  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  impeachments  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritime  jurisdiction,  inter- 
state controversies,  excepting  such  as 
might  regard  territory  or  jurisdic- 
tion, controversies  between  citizens 


•McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con- 
Btitution,  p.  264;  Curtis,  Constitutional  History, 
vol.  i.,  chaps,  xxvii.-xxviii. ;  Fiske,  Criiioal 
Period,  p.  268  et  seq. 
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of  different  States,  between  a  State 
and  the  citizens  of  another  State,  and 
between  a  State  or  its  citizens  and 
foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 
In  impeachment  cases,  cases  affecting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers 
and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a 
State  was  a  party,  the  original  juris- 
diction was  assigned  to  the  supreme 
court,  but  in   the   other   cases   enu- 
merated, the  jurisdiction  of  the  su- 
preme tribunal  was  to  be  appellate 
only,  with  such  exceptions  and  regu- 
lations as  the  legislature  might  make; 
original  jurisdiction  in  these  cases 
being  assigned  to  such  inferior  tri- 
bunals as  might  be  created.     Crim- 
inal offences,  except  impeachments, 
were  to  be  tried  before  the  jury  in 
the  State  in  which  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted, while  controversies  between 
States  respecting  jurisdiction  or  ter- 
ritory and  controversies  over  land 
claimed   under   grants   by   different 
States  were  to  be  tried  by  the  Senate. 
When  brought  before  the  Convention, 
several    provisions    were    added    to 
those  of  the  committee  of  detail.    The 
supreme   tribunal   should   determine 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  laws  passed 
by  the  various  States  were  constitu- 
tional; and  all  judicial  cases  arising 
under    the     Constitution,     laws    or 
treaties  of  the  United  States  should 
come  within   the   cognizance   of   the 
national   judiciary.      In    order   that 
criminal  offences  committed  outside 
the  limits  of  any  State  might  be  tried 
before  a  jury,  the  Convention  pro- 
vided that  the  trial  should  be  at  such 


place  or  places  as  Congress  might 
by  law  have  directed.* 

The  sectional  differences  between 
the  North  and  South  showed  them- 
selves particularly  in  the  debates  on 
the  regulation  of  commerce  and  the 
importation  of  slaves.  It  was  ob- 
vious that  the  various  States  could 
not  be  relied  upon  to  levy  equitable 
and  uniform  duties  nor  properly  to 
manage  conmaercial  relations,  for 
there  were  bound  to  be  as  many  tariff 
schedules  and  as  many  policies  as 
there  were  States.  Twice  during  the 
course  of  the  debates  General  Pinck- 
ney  had  given  notice  that,  if  the  fed- 
eral government  possessed  power  to 
tax  exports,  South  Carolina  would  not 
enter  the  new  Union.  It  was  also  very 
doubtful  whether  all  the  Southern 
States  would  surrender  to  the  general 
government  the  power  to  prohibit  the 
slave  trade.  The  South  had  agreed 
that  only  three  fifths  of  her  slave  pop- 
ulation should  be  counted  for  repre- 
sentation purposes,  but  she  had  not 
agreed  to  surrender  the  right  to  in- 
crease the  slave  population  by  im- 
porting slaves,  and  it  was  therefore 
seen  that,  unless  some  compromise 
could  be  made,  neither  North  nor 
South  would  ratify  the  Constitution.! 

When  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
there  was  not  a  single  product 
common  to  all  the  States  of  sufficient 


*  For  the  formation  and  the  functions  of  the 
national  judiciary,  see  Curtis,  Constitutional  J7i«- 
tory,  vol.  i.,  chap.  xxx.  See  also  Hunt,  Madison's^ 
Journal,  pp.  260-261. 

t  Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  p.  495. 
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importance  to  be  generally  exported. 
The  exports  were  so  various  both  in 
kind  and  amount  that  a  tax  on  a 
Southern  product  could  not  be  bal- 
anced by  a  tax  on  a  Northern  product 
—  an  export  duty  on  the  tobacco  of 
Virginia  or  the  rice  or  indigo  of  South 
Carolina  could  not  be  equalized  by 
a  similar  duty  on  the  lumber,  fish  or 
flour  of  the  other  States.  It  was  there- 
fore quite  impossible  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  all  the  States  to  allow 
Congress  to  regulate  both  imports 
and  exports —  a  full  and  complete  rev- 
enue power.  Washington,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  Madison,  Dickinson, 
and  Wilson  were  known  to  have  fa- 
vored the  granting  of  such  power  to 
Congress,  but  as  South  Carolina  had 
taken  a  decided  stand  against  it,  the 
committee  of  detail  inserted  in  their 
draft  of  the  Constitution  a  distinct 
prohibition  against  levying  a  tax  or 
duty  on  exports  (art.  vii.,  sec.  4). 

A  similar  question  was  bound  to 
arise  in  connection  with  the  slave 
trade ;  for,  if  Congress  had  unlimited 
and  universal  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce, that  power  must  include  the 
right  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
slaves,  but  if  this  latter  right  be- 
longed to  the  States,  it  must  be  so 
clearly  and  definitely  established  in 
the  Constitution.  As  the  slaves  were 
to  be  reckoned  in  as  a  basis  of  repre- 
sentation, the  Northern  States  had  a 
strong  political  motive  for  wishing 
to  empower  the  general  government 
to  prohibit  further  importation  — 
they  designed  to  take  away  the  power 


of  a  State  to  increase  its  congres- 
sional representation  by  bringing 
slaves  from  Africa.  While  the  trade 
had  been  prohibited  by  all  the  other 
States  (including  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia) North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Georgia  only  subjected  the 
trade  to  a  duty.  A  clear  distinction 
was  made  between  prohibiting  future 
importation  of  slaves  and  the  manu- 
mission of  those  already  in  the  coun- 
try, for  the  power  to  prohibit  future 
importation  could  be  made  without 
trenching  upon  the  sovereign  control 
of  the  States  over  the  condition  of  all 
persons  within  their  limits,  while  the 
power  to  determine  whether  the 
slaves  should  continue  in  slavery 
could  not  be  surrendered  without 
overturning  every  principle  on  which 
the  system  of  the  new  government 
had  been  rested.* 

Charles  Pinckney  said  that  if  the 
South  were  not  molested,  she  would 
in  time  and  of  her  own  accord  stop  the 
importation  of  slaves,  but  if  this 
right  were  taken  away,  it  would  prob- 
ably produce  a  serious  objection  to 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.f 
But  he  then  attempted  to  justify 
slavery.  C.  C.  Pinckney  said  that 
the  passage  of  a  prohibitory  act 
would  automatically  exclude  South 
Carolina  from  the  Union,  and  he  was 
supported  by  Williamson  of  North 


•Curtis,  Constitutional  Eistory,  vol.  i.,  pp. 
498-499. 

t  McLaughlin,  The  Confederation  and  the  Con^ 
atitution,  p.  262;  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  266; 
Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  218-219. 
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Carolina  and  Rutledge.*  Martin  said 
that  to  permit  the  importation  of 
slaves  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
npon  which  the  Revolution  was 
fought  and  dishonorable  to  the  char- 
acter of  Americans,  while  Madison 
thought  it  wrong  to  allow  anythmg  to 
be  incorporated  in  the  Constitution 
which  would  give  an  idea  **  that  there 
could  be  property  in  men/^f  Mason 
said  that  he  was  very  sorry  that  the 
North  *'  had  from  a  lust  of  gain  em- 
barked in  this  nefarious  traflSc/'t 
**  Slavery  discourages  art  &  manu- 
factures. The  poor  despise  labor 
when  performed  by  slaves.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
They  produce  the  most  pernicious  ef- 
fect on  manners.  Every  master  of 
slaves  is  bom  a  petty  tyrant.  They 
bring  the  judgment  of  Heaven  on  a 
Country.* Ml  The  difficulty  was  to 
effect  a  compromise,  for,  if  slaves 
were  excluded,  at  least  two  States 
would  refuse  to  accept  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  im- 
portation of  slaves  were  permitted, 
many  in  the  North  would  revolt. 
Rutledge  of  South  Carolina  said: 
*'  Religion  and  humanity  had  nothing 
to  do  with  this  question.  Interest 
alone  is  the  governing  principle  with 
nations.  The  true  question  at  pres- 
ent is,  whether  the  Southern  States 
shall  or  shall  not  be  parties  to  the 
Union.    If  the  Northern  States  con- 


•  Thid,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  221,  223,  224. 
t  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writinga,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
264-306. 

tlhid,  p.  266;  Fiske,  Critical  Period,  p.  264. 
II  Hunt,  Madison's  JoumaJ,  vol.  ii.,  p.  220. 


suit  their  interest,  they  will  not  op- 
pose the  increase  of  slaves,  which 
will  increase  the  commoaities  of 
which  they  will  become  the  carriers.** 
The  response  came  from  Connecticut, 
Oliver  Ellsworth  saying:  *'  Let  every 
State  import  what  it  pleases.  The 
morality  or  wisdom  of  slavery  are 
considerations  belonging  to  the  States 
themselves.  What  enriches  a  part 
enriches  the  whole,'*  and  he  might 
have  added  that  this  was  particu- 
larly applicable  to  Newport  and  the 
adjacent  coasts  with  their  trade  to 
the  African  coast.* 

When  the  committee  of  detail  made 
its  report,  the  commercial  power  was 
shaped  so  as  to  compromise  matters, 
it  being  provided  that  Congress 
should  **  have  the  power  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and 
excises,  [and]  to  regulate  conamerce 
with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States  **  (art.  vii.,  sec. 
1.),  but  several  restrictions  were 
also  suggested.  It  was  provided 
that  direct  taxation  should  be  pro- 
portioned among  the  several  States 
according  to  the  census  (art.  vii., 
sec.  3);  that  **  no  tax  or  duty 
[should]  be  laid  by  the  legislature 
on  articles  exported  from  any  State ; 
nor  on  the  migration  or  importation 
of  such  persons  as  the  several  States 
[should]  think  proper  to  admit;  nor 
[should]  such  migration  or  exporta- 
tion be  prohibited  **  (sec.  4) ;  that 
**  no  capitation  tax  should  be  laid 


Gay,  Life  of  Madison,  p.  106. 
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unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  ** 
(sec,  5);  and  that  **  no  navigation 
act  [should]  be  passed  without  the 
assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  in  each  House  *'  (sec.  6). 
When  this  report  was  received,  it  was 
seen  that  the  hands  of  the  national 
legislature  were  tied  in  two  import- 
ant respects.  It  could  neither  pro- 
hibit the  importation  of  slaves  nor 
tax  exports.  The  Northerners  had 
conceded  slave  representation  in  the 
hope  that  the  plan  of  government 
might  be  strengthened  and  that  power 
would  be  given  to  it  to  raise  revenue 
and  to  regulate  commerce.  Now  that 
they  were  up  against  a  brick  wall, 
they  argued  that  if  slaves  could  be 
imported,  there  was  no  reason  why 
exports  produced  by  their  labor 
should  not  be  taxed  to  enable  the  gen- 
eral government  to  defend  their  mas- 
ters. On  August  8  Rufus  King  said 
that  this  proposition  was  so  reason- 
able that  he  could  not  consent  to  the 
representation  of  the  slaves  unless 
exports  should  be  taxable,  and  per- 
haps would  not  consent  to  slave  rep- 
resentation at  all.    Said  he: 

"What  are  the  objects  of  the  Geii*l  System? 
1.  defence  ag'st  foreign  invasion.  2.  ag'st  internal 
sedition.  Shall  all  the  States  then  be  bound  to 
defend  each;  &  shall  each  be  at  liberty  to  intro- 
duce a  weakness  which  will  render  defence  more 
difficult  ?  Shall  one  part  of  the  United  States  be 
bound  to  defend  another  part,  and  that  other 
part  be  at  liberty  not  only  to  increase  its  own 
danger,  but  to  withhold  the  compensation  of  the 
burden?  If  slaves  are  to  be  imported  shall  not 
the  exports  produced  by  their  labor,  supply  a 
revenue  the  better  to  enable  the  Gcn'l  €k>v*t  to 
defend  their  masters?  There  is  so  much  inequal- 
ity and  unreasonableness  in  all  this,  that  the 
people   of   the   Northern  States   eould  never   be 


reoonciled  to  it.  No  candid  man  could  undertake 
to  justify  it  to  them.  He  had  hoped  that  some 
accommodation  Vd  have  taken  place  on  this  sub- 
ject; that  at  least  a  time  w'd  have  been  limited 
for  the  importation  of  slaves.  He  never  could 
agree  to  let  them  be  represented  in  the  Nat'l 
Legislature.  Indeed  he  could  so  little  persuade 
himself  of  the  rectitude  of  such  a  practice  that 
he  was  not  sure  he  could  assent  to  it  under  any 
circumstances.  At  all  events,  either  slaves  should 
not  be  represented  or  exports  should  be  taxable."  * 

Gouvemeur  Morris  now  attempted 
to  open  the  old  sore  of  representa- 
tion. After  comparing  the  North- 
em  and  Southern  States  he  said : 

"  Upon  what  principle  is  it  that  the  slaves  shall 
be  computed  in  the  .representation?  Are  they 
men?  Then  make  them  Citizens  and  let  them 
vote.  Are  they  property?  Why  then  is  no  other 
property  included?  The  houses  in  this  city 
(Philad'a)  are  worth  more  than  all  the  wretched 
slaves  which  cover  the  rice  swamps  of  South  Caro- 
lina. The  admission  of  slaves  into  the  Representa- 
tion when  fairly  explained  comes  to  this;  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Georgia  and  S.  C.  who  go  to 
the  Coast  of  Africa,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most 
sacred  laws  of  humanity  tears  away  his  fellow 
creatures  from  their  dearest  connections  &  damns 
them  to  the  most  cruel  bondages,  shall  have  more 
votes  in  a  Gov't  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
the  rights  of  mankind,  than  the  Citizens  of  P'a* 
or  N.  Jersey  who  view  with  a  laudable  horror, 
so  nefarious  a  practice.  He  would  add  that 
Domestic  slavery  is  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  the  aristocratic  countenance  of  the  proposed 
Constitution.  The  vassalage  of  the  poor  has  ever 
been  the  favorite  oflfspring  of  Aristocracy.  And 
What  is  the  proposed  compensation  to  the  North- 
em  States  for  a  sacrifice  of  every  principle  of 
right,  of  every  impulse  of  humanity.  They  are 
to  bind  themselves  to  march  their  militia  for  the 
defence  of  the  S.  States;  for  their  defence  ag'st 
those  very  slaves  of  whom  they  complain.  They 
must  supply  vessels  &,  seamen  in  case  of  foreign 
attack.  The  Legislature  will  have  indefinite 
power  to  tax  them  by  excises,  and  duties  on 
imposts:  both  of  which  will  fall  heavier  on  them 
than  on  the  Southern  inhabitants;  for  the  Bohae 
tea  used  by  a  Northern  freeman,  will  pay  more 
tax  than  the  whole  consumption  of  the  miserable 
slave,  which  consists  of  nothing  more  than  his 


•Hunt,  Madison's  Journal^  vol.  ii.,  p.  111. 
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physical  subsistence  and  the  rag  that  covers  his 
nakedness.  On  the  other  side  the  Southern  States 
are  not  to  be  restricted  from  importing  fresh 
supplies  of  wretched  Africans,  at  once  to  increase 
the  danger  of  attack,  and  the  difficulty  of  defence ; 
nay  they  are  to  be  encouraged  to  it  by  an  assur- 
ance of  having  their  votes  in  the  Nat'l  €k)v*l 
increased  in  proportion,  and  are  at  the  same  time 
to  have  their  exports  &,  their  slaves  exempt  from 
all  contributions  for  the  public  service.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  direct  taxation  is  to  be  propor- 
tioned to  representation.  It  is  idle  to  suppose 
that  the  €renl  Gov't  can  stretch  its  hand  directly 
into  the  pockets  of  the  people  scattered  over  so 
vast  a  Country.  They  can  only  do  it  through 
the  medium  of  exports,  imports,  and  excises.  For 
What  then  are  all  the  sacrifices  to  be  made?  He 
would  sooner  submit  himself  to  a  tax  for  paying 
for  all  the  negroes  in  the  U.  States,  than  saddle 
posterity  with  such  a  Constitution."  * 

But  fortunately  his  motion  to  insert 
the  word  **  free  *'  before  **  inhabit- 
ants '*  received  only  one  vote.f 

No  matter  how  the  question  of  re- 
stricting the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment to  tax  exports  was  decided, 
some  members  of  the  Convention 
were  bound  to  object.  There  was  also 
another  question  involved.  The  na- 
tional government  was  prohibited 
from  taxing  exports  but  the  States 
still  retained  that  power.  If  they  still 
retained  the  power  to  tax  their  own 
exports,  they  also  had  the  same  right 
to  tax  the  products  of  other  States  ex- 
ported through  their  maritime  towns. 
It  was  therefore  apparent  that  the 
interior  States  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  coast  States  and  that  conse- 
quently the  general  government 
ought  to  have  the  power  to  regulate 
duties  equitably.    Nevertheless  seven 


•/6«f,  pp.  112-114. 

t  Curtis,    Constitutional    History,    vol.    i., 
A02H503. 


pp. 


States  (Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
Maryland,  Virginia  [Washington 
and  Madison  wo].  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia)  on  Au- 
gust 21,  voted  that  the  legislature 
should  not  have  the  power  to  tax  ex- 
ports. New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  voted  in 
the  affirmative.*  The  committee  of 
detail  had  also  incorporated  a  provi- 
sion that  to  pass  a  navigation  act  re- 
quired the  vote  of  two  thirds  of  the 
members  of  each  House,  and  the 
Southern  members  insisted  on  this 
rule.  North  Carolina,  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia  also  insisting 
that,  unless  they  had  the  right  to  im- 
port slaves,  they  would  not  ratify  the 
Constitution.  Gouvemeur  Morris 
then  proposed  that  the  three  matters 
of  exports,  slave  trade  and  a  naviga- 
tion act  be  referred  to  a  conamittee 
of  one  from  each  State,  so  that  the 
matter  might  be  compromised,!  this 
committee  consisting  of  Langdon, 
King,  Johnson,  Livingston,  Clymer, 
Dickinson,  Luther  Martin,  Madison, 
Williamson,  C.  C.  Pinckney,  and 
Baldwin.  After  due  consideration,  it 
was  compromised  by  recommending 
that  the  importation  of  slaves  be 
prohibited  after  1880,  but  that  a  tax 
or  duty  not  exceeding  the  average 
rate  of  duties  levied  on  exports  might 
be  imposed  on  such  persons ;  that  the 
capitation  tax    should   remain;    and 

•Curtis,  vol.  i.,  p.  505.    See  also  Hunt,  Madi- 
son's Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  177-180,  218-218. 
t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  226. 
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that  the  provision  requiring  a  navi- 
gation act  to  be  passed  by  a  vote  of 
two  thirds  should  be  stricken  out.* 
This  recommendation  was  changed 
in  only  two  respects:  the  duty  on 
imported  slaves  being  fixed  at  $10 
and  the  limit  of  importation  being 
changed  from  1800  to  ISOS.f  In  this 
form  the  compromise  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  seven  States  (New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts,  Connecticut, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Georgia)  against  four  (New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Vir- 
ginia) 4  Thus  was  accomplished  a 
compromise  which  gave  to  the  general 
government  its  control  over  the  com- 

♦  Ibid,  p.  241. 

t  Madison  said:  "Twenty  years  wiU  produce 
all  the  mischief  that  can  be  apprehended  from, 
the  liberty  to  import  slaves.  So  long  a  term 
will  be  more  dishonorable  to  the  American  char- 
acter than  to  say  nothing  about  it  in  the  Consti- 
tution."—  Gilpin,  Madison  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
1427.  See  also  Bladison's  TVor^  (Congress  ed.), 
vol.  iii.,  p.  149  et  aeq. 

t  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  260-261 ; 
Curtis,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  !.,  pp.  610- 
511 ;  Hunt's  ed.  of  Madison's  Writings,  vol.  iv.,  pp. 
292,  303,  306;  Thorpe,  Story  of  the  Constitution, 
pp.  137-138;  Hunt,  Life  of  Madison,  pp.  125-126. 
Pinckney  summed  up  tho  result  of  this  compro- 
mise to  his  constituents  as  follows:  "By  this 
settlement  we  have  secured  an  unlimited  importa- 
tion of  negroes  for  twenty  years;  nor  is  it  de- 
clared that  the  importation  shall  be  then  stopped ; 
it  may  be  continued.  We  have  a  security  that 
the  general  government  can  never  emancipate 
them,  for  no  such  authority  is  granted.  ♦  ♦  • 
We  have  obtained  a  right  to  recover  our  slaves, 
in  whatever  part  of  America  they  may  take 
refuge,  which  is  a  right  we  had  not  before.  In 
short,  considering  all  circumstances,  we  have  made 
the  best  terms,  for  the  security  of  this  species  of 
property,  it  was  in  our  power  to  make.  We  would 
have  made  better  if  we  could,  but  on  the  whole 
^  I  do  not  think  them  bad." —  Gay,  Life  of  Madison, 
pp.  108-100. 

Vol.  ni  —  32. 


mercial  relations  of  the  States  with 
foreign  nations  and  with  each  other. 
Having  now  compromised  the  chief 
points  on  which  disputes  arose,  it 
remained  only  to  guarantee  to  every 
State  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, to  protect  the  States  from 
foreign  invasion  and  domestic  vio- 
lence, and  to  determine  the  mode  of 
amending  and  ratifying  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  original  Confederation  was 
made  incapable  of  alteration  except  by 
the  unanimous  assent  of  the  States, 
and  it  was  felt  that  this  should  be 
changed.  The  committee  of  detail 
was  therefore  instructed  to  incorpo- 
rate a  provision  for  amending  the 
Constitution  whenever  it  should  seem 
necessary.  In  their  first  draft,  there- 
fore, the  committee  provided  that, 
**  on  the  application  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  two  thirds  of  the  States  in 
the  Union,  for  an  amendment  to  this 
Constitution,  the  legislature  shall  call 
a  convention  for  that  purpose  *'  (art. 
xix.),  but  this  article  did  not  state 
whether  the  legislature  should  pro- 
pose amendments  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Convention,  or  whether  the  Con- 
vention should  both  propose  and 
adopt  them,  or  only  propose  amend- 
ments to  be  adopted  by  some  other 
body.  As  this  was  very  indefinite 
and  inadequate,  Madison  introduced 
a  substitute  method  (now  the  fifth 
article  of  the  Constitution)  provid- 
ing that  Congress,  whenever  two 
thirds  of  both  Houses  should  deem  it 
necessary,  should  propose  amend- 
ments, or  upon  the  application  of  two 
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thirds  of  the  State  legislatures  should 
call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments,  these  amendments  to  be- 
come valid  as  part  of  the  Constitution 
when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of 
three  fourths  of  the  States,  or  by  con- 
ventions in  three  fourths  of  the 
States.*  This  power  of  amendment 
was  limited  in  some  respects.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  States  were 
allowed  to  import  slaves  up  to  the 
year  1808  and  that  Congress  could  not 
lay  a  capitation  or  other  direct  tax, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
States  in  which  only  three-fifths  of 
the  slaves  were  included.  It  will 
be  remembered  also  that  the  smaller 
States  had  long  and  finally  success- 
fully contended  for  equal  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate.  Mr.  Butledge  of 
South  Carolina  therefore  moved  a 
proviso  which  forbade  any  amend- 
ment to  the  clauses  regarding  slave 
trade  and  capitation  or  other  direct 
taxes,  and  Mr.  Sherman  of  Connecti- 
cut moved  that  no  State  should  be 
deprived  of  its  equality  of  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  without  its  con- 
sent. Both  amendments  were  ap- 
proved by  the  Convention.f 

The  other  question  to  be  determined 
was :  Should  the  Constitution  go  into 
operation  at  all  unless  adopted  by  all 
the  States,  and  if  so,  what  number  of 


•  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  pp.  339  et  acq.,  384 
et  aeq, 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  303-364;  Curtis,  Con- 
atitutional  History,  vol.  i.,  pp.  613-616;  Fisko, 
Critical  Period,  p.  268  et  aeq. 


States  should  be  necessary  to  effect 
its  establishment?  The  committee  of 
detail  had  declared  that  the  Consti- 
tution muQt  first  be  submitted  to  the 
approbation  of  the  existing  Congress 
and  then  to  assemblies  of  representa- 
tives to  be  recommended  by  the  State 
legislatures  to  be  expressly  chosen  by 
the  people  to  consider  and  decide 
upon  it.  But  this  did  not  state  what 
disposition  was  to  be  made  of  those 
States  that  should  reject  it.  Would 
it  be  possible  for  some  of  the  States 
to  withdraw  from  the  Confederation 
and  establish  for  themselves  a  new 
general  government,  or  should  the 
ratification  by  a  majority  of  the 
States  establish  the  Constitution  and 
so  bind  the  minority?  It  appeared 
dear  that,  if  a  unanimous  adoption 
were  required,  the  labors  of  the  Con- 
vention would  be  defeated.  Bhode 
Island  had  taken  no  part  in  the  Con- 
vention; New  York  was  not  repre- 
sented for  several  weeks;  and  the 
majority  of  the  other  delegates  had 
declared  themselves  opposed  to  it; 
and  Luther  Martin  of  Maryland  pre- 
dicted that  his  State  would  reject  it. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  unani- 
mous requirement  would  have  been 
fatal  to  the  experiment  of  creating  a 
new  government.  It  was  therefore 
decided  that  the  ratifications  of  the 
conventions  of  nine  States  should  be 
suflScient  to  establish  the  Constitu- 
tion between  the  States  that  might  so 
ratify  it.  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,    Delaware,    Maryland, 
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and  Georgia  voted  in  the  affirmative 
and  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  in  the  negative  re- 
garding the  number  of  States  neces- 
sary.* 

Having  now  determined  upon  the 
articles,  a  committee  was  appointed 
on  September  8,  consisting  of  John- 
son, Hamilton,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Madison,  and  King  '*  to  revise  the 
style  of  and  arrange  the  articles 
agreed  to  by  the  House. ^*t  0^  the 
12th  this  committee  reported  a  re- 
vised draft  of  the  Constitution,  the 
text  of  which  owes  its  luminous  order 
to  the  great  mind  of  Gouverneur 
Morris.^:  The  Constitution  was  then 
engrossed  and,  having  been  signed  by 
all  but  sixteen  dissenting  members,|| 
the  Convention  adjourned  on  Septem- 
ber 17.  As  an  example  of  Frank- 
lin's tact,  Madison  said  that  at  the 


•Curtis,  Consiitutional  History,  vol.  L,  pp, 
617-621;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
284->288,  342^46,  368-363». 

t  Bancroft,  vol.  vi.,  pp.  292-32^ ;  Hunt,  Madi- 
son's Journal,  vol.  ii.,  p.  3^8. 

tSee  his  Life  by  Jarctd  Sparks,  vol.  i.,  p.  284; 
also  Madison's  letter  of  April  8,  1^31,  to  Jared 
Sparks,  in  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed.),  voV 
iv.,  p.  169.  For  his  attitude  on  the  various  point  j 
at  issue,  see  Koosevelt>  Oouvemeur  Morris,  p^. 
133-166.  For  text,  see  Thprpe,  Federal  and  HtaXe 
Constitutions,  vol.  i.,  pp.  19-36^;  Taylor,  Origin 
and  Chowth  of  the  Amerioan  Constitution,  Ap]\ 
xviii. ;  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii,  pp.  348  - 
359,  398-414;  Curtre,  Cbnsiiiutional  History,  vol. 
i.,  pp.  728-745.  See  also  Appendix  ii.  at  the 
end  of  the  present  chapter. 

II  Schouler,  United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  62 ;  Mc- 
Laughlin, The  Confederation  and  the  Constttu- 
tion,  p.  272.  For  Franklin's  speech,  see  Thorpe, 
Story  of  the  Constitution,  p.  139  et  seq,;  Hunt* 
Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  389-391,  and  for 
the  reasons  of  some  of  those  who  refused  to  sign, 
p.  393  et  seq. 


dose  of  the  Convention,  while  the 
members,  were  signing  the  Constitu- 
tion, Franklin  pointed  to  a  sun 
painted  on  the  back  of  the  president's 
chair,  and  remarking  with  a  smile 
that  painters  had  often  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  a  rising  from  a 
setting  sun,  he  said :  *  *  I  have  often 
and  often,  in  the  course  of  the  session, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes  and 
fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that 
sun  behind  the  president,  without  be- 
ing able  to  tell  whether  it  was  rising 
or  setting.  But  now,  at  length,  I 
have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it  is 
a  rising  and  not  a  setting  sun.''* 

A  few  days  before  the  Convention 
adjourned,  the  draft  of  a  letter  to 
€ongress  was  prepared  by  Washing- 
ton, submitted  to  the  Convention  and 
adopted,!  and  after  the  Constitution 
had  been  signed  it  was  transmitted 
to  Congress  in  this  letter,  which  was 
as  follows : 

"In  Convention,  Sept.  17,  1787. 

"Sn, —  We  have  now  the  honor  to  suhnitt  to 
the  consideration  of  the  United  States,  in  Con- 
gress  assembled,  that  Constitution  which  has  ap- 
peared to  us  the  most  advisable. 

''The  Iriends  of  our  country  have  long  seen 
and  desired,  that  the  power  of  making  war,  peace 
and  treaties;  that  of  levying  money,  and  regu- 
lating commerce,  and  the  correspondent  executive 
and  judicial  authorities,  should  be  fully  and 
effectually  vested  in  the  general  government  of 
the  Union:  but  the  impropriety  of  delegating 
such  extensive  trust  to  one  body  of  men  is  evident. 
Hence  results  the  necessity  for  a  different  organi- 
zation 


•  Parton^  Life  of  Franklin,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  581- 
582;  Mbrse,  Life  of  Franklin,  p.  405;  McMaster, 
United  States,  vol.  i.,  p.  453. 

t  See  Hunt,  Madison's  Journal,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  360- 
861. 
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"It  is  obyiously  impracticable  in  iht  federal 
goyermnent  of  these  states,  to  secure  all  the  rights 
of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet  pro- 
Yide  for  the  interest  lind  safety  of  all.  Indi- 
viduals entering  into  society,  must  give  up  a  share 
of  liberty,  to  preserve  the  rest.  The  magnitude 
of  the  sacrifice  must  depend,  as  well  on  situation 
and  circumstance,  as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained. 
It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with  precision 
the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  sur- 
rendered, and  those  which  may  be  reserved;  and, 
on  the  present  occasion,  this  difficulty  was  in- 
creased by  a  difference  among  the  several*  states, 
as  to  their  situation,  extent,  habits,  and  par- 
ticular interests. 

'*In  all  our  deliberations  on  this  subject,  we 
kept  steadily  in  our  view,  that  which  appears  to 
us  the  greatest  interest  of  every  true  American, 
the  consolidation  of  our  Union,  in  which  is  in- 
volved our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety,  perhaps 
our  national  existence.  This  important  considera- 
tion, seriously  and  deeply  impressed  on  our  minds, 
led  each  state  in  the  Convention  to  be  less  rigid 
on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  have 
been  otherwise  expected,  and  thus  the  Cbnstitu- 
tion,  which  we  now  present,  is  the  result  of  a 
spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference 
and  concession,  which  the  peculiarity  of  our  politi- 
cal situation  rendered  indispensable. 

"  That  it  will  meet  th^  full  and  entke  approba- 
tion of  every  state,  is  not  perhSips  to  be  expected: 
but  each  state  will  doubtless  consider,  that  had 
her  interests  alone  heed  consulted*  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  particularly  disagreeable 
or  injurious  to  others:  that  it  is  liable  to  as 
few  exceptione  as  (y>uld  reasonably  have  beeri  ex- 
pected, we  hope  and  believe;  that  it  may  promote 
the  lasting  welfare  of  that  country  so  dear  to  us 
all,  and  secure  her  freedom  and  happiness,  is  our 
most  ardent  wish. 

''  With  great  respect  we  haye  the  honor  to  be, 
8ir,  your  Excellency's  most  obedient  and  humble 
Servants. 

"GBORGE  WASHINGTON, 

**  President. 
**  By  unanimous  Order  of  the  Convention. 
**  Bjb  Excellsnot  the  President  of  Conobbss." 

One  or  two  omissions  in  the  Con- 
stitution should  be  noted.  There 
is  no  specific  grant  of  power  to  the 
national  government  to  coerce  a  re- 
bellious State;  nor  is  anything  said 


as  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede. 
The  Convention  framed  a  Constitu- 
tion by  the  adoption  of  which  thirteen 
peoples,  believing  themselves  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign,  in  reality  ac- 
knowledged themselves  to  be  but 
parts  of  a  single  political  whole.*  If 
the  Constitution  had  contained  the 
above  provisions,  if  it  had  definitely 
stated  that  by  adopting  it  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation  would  be  ac- 
knowledged, and  that  no  part  or  parts 
could  sever  connection  from  the  res-t 
without  the  consent  of  the  whole, 
probably  every  State  in  the  Union 
would  have  rejected  it.  These  omis- 
sions may  be  called  a  compromise  be- 
tween State  sovereignty  and  nation- 
alism. Without  these  compromises, 
the  Constitution  would  not  have  been 
adopted,  but  it  is  important  to  note 
that -all  of  them  proved  to  be  de- 
nationalizing forces,  **  they  tended 
to  perpetuate  that  feeling  of  sepa- 
rateness  and  isolation,  that  state  sel- 
fishness or  state  patriotism,  the  prev- 
alence of  which  made  the  period  be- 
tween 1783  and  1787  a  dangerous 
critical  period  in  American  his- 
tory.*^  t  These  compromises  at  vari- 
ous times  seriouMy  threatened  the 
Tcery  existence  of  the  Union,  .and  men 


•  Writing  to  Jefferson  October  24,  1787,  Madi- 
son says:  "It  was  generall}K  agreed  that  the 
objects  of  the  Union  could  not  be  secured  by  any 
system  founded  on  the  f^inciple  of  a  confedera- 
tion of  Sovereign  States.  A  voluntary  observance 
of  the  federal  law  by  all  the  members  could  never 
be  hoped  for.** —  Madison's  Works  (Congress  ed. ) , 
vol.  i.,  p.  344. 

t  Gordy,  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.,  p.  80. 
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both  North  and  South  thought  the 
States  possessed  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  Union  whenever  they 
saw  fit.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  Virginia  went  so 
far  as  to  state  that  **  the  powers 
granted  under  the  Constitution,  being 
derived  from  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  may  be  resumed  by  them 
whensoever  the  same  shall  be  per- 
verted to  their  injury  or  oppression,'* 
and  that  **  every  power  not  granted 
thereby  remains  with  them  and  at 
their  will/'  Ehode  Island  declared 
that  **  the  powers  of  government  may 
be  resumed  by  the  people  whensoever 
it  shall  become  necessary  to  their  hap- 
piness/' Daniel  Webster,  in  a  speech 
at  Capon  Springs,  Va.,  in  1851  said : 

"How  absurd  it  is  to  suppose  that  when  dif- 
ferent parties  enter  into  a  compact  for  certain 
purposes,  either  can  disregard  any  one  provision, 
and  expect,  nevertheless,  the  other  to  observe  the 
rest.  •  •  •  I  have  not  hesitated  to  say,  and 
I  repeat,  that  if  the  Northern  States  refuse  wil- 
fully and  deliberately  to  carry  into  effect  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  respects  the  resto- 
ration of  fugitive  slaves,  and  Congress  provide  no 
remedy,  the  South  would  no  longer  be  bound  to 
observe  the  compact  A  bargain  cannot  be  broken 
on  one  side  and  still  bind  on  the  other  side.  I 
say  to  you,  gentlemen  in  Virginia,  as  I  said  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
as  I  may  say  again  in  that  city  or  elsewhere  in 
the  North,  that  you  of  the  South  have  as  much 
right  to  receive  your  fugitive  slaves  as  the  North 
has  to  any  of  its  rights  and  privileges  of  navi- 
gation and  commerce.  I  am  as  ready  to  fight  and 
fall  for  the  constitutional  rights  of  Virginia  as  I 
am  for  those  of  Massachusetts." 

Jefferson  Davis  expressed  the  sen- 
timent of  the  South  on  January  21, 
1861,  when  he  rose  in  the  Senate  to 
resign  his  seat  in  that  body : 

"I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  an- 


nouncing to  the  Senate  that  I  have  satisfactory 
evidence  that  the  State  of  Mississippi  by  a  solemn 
ordinance  of  her  people,  in  convention  assembled, 
has  declared  her  separation  from  the  United 
States.  •  •  *  If  it  be  the  purpose  of  gentle- 
men, they  may  make  war  against  a  State  which 
has  withdrawn  from  the  Union;  but  there  are 
no  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  executed  within 
the  limits  of  a  seceded  State.  A  State,  finding 
herself  in  the  condition  in  which  Mississippi  has 
judged  she  is  —  in  which  her  safety  requires  that 
she  should  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
rights  out  of  the  Union  —  surrenders  all  the  bene- 
fits (and  they  are  known  to  be  many),  deprives 
herself  of  the  advantages  (and  they  are  known  to 
be  great),  severs  all  the  ties  of  affection  (and 
they  are  close  and  enduring),  which  have  bound 
her  to  the  Union;  and  thus  divesting  herself  of 
every  benefit  —  taking  upon  herself  every  burden 
-^she  claims  to  be  exempt  from  any  power  to 
execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  her 
limits.  •  •  ♦  We  recur  to  the  principles  upon 
which  our  government  was  founded;  and  when 
you  deny  them,  and  when  you  deny  the  right  to 
us  to  withdraw  from  a  government  which,  thus 
perverted,  threatens  to  be  destructive  of  our 
rights,  we  but  tread  in  the  path  of  our  fathers 
when  we  proclaim  our  independence  and  take  the 
hazard."  * 

Horace  Greeley  stated  in  the  New 
York  Tribune,  November  9, 1860,  that 
the  right  to  secede  may  be  a  revolu- 
tionary one,  but  it  exists  neverthe- 
less.'* The  New  York  Herald,  an  in- 
dependent journal,  said  on  November 
25,  1860:  **  Coercion  in  any  event 
is  out  of  the  question.  A  Union  held 
together  by  the  bayonet  would  be 
nothing  better  than  a  military  des- 
potism.*' And  again:  **  Each  State 
is  organized  as  a  complete  govern- 
ment, holding  the  purse  and  wielding 
the  sword,  possessing  the  right  to 
break  the  tie  of  the  confederation, 


•  See  The  South  in  the  Building  of  the  Nation, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  412-417i  where  the  entire  speech  la 
given. 
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and  to  repel  coercion  as  a  nation 
might  repel  invasion.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Co- 
ercion, if  it  were  possible,  is  out  of 
the  question.*' 

However  this  might  have  been, 
when  the  Convention  disregarded  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  every 
State  that  adopted  the  Constitution 
sanctioned  the  action  of  the  Conven- 
tion and  became  a  party  to  it. 
*'  Every  such  state  admitted  that  the 
theory  of  the  Constitution,  that  the 
states  were  independent  and  sover- 
eign, was  false.  For,  according  to 
the  new  Constitution,  the  states  were 
not  equal.  In  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives the  states  were  to  be  repre- 
sented in  proportion  to  their  popula- 
tion, and  in  voting  for  president  their 
power  was  to  be  in  nearly  the  same 
ratio.  The  govenmient  called  into 
being  by  the  new  constitution  did  not, 
like  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion, stop  at  th6  sacred  boundary- 
lines  of  the  states.  It  boldly  crossed 
the  Rubicon;  it  entered  the  territory 
of  the  states  and  was  declared  by  the 
constitution,  within  certain  limits, 
and  for  certain  purposes,  to  be  the 
supreme  authority  there.  Most  de- 
cisive of  all,  every  state  that  voted 
for  the  constitution  declared  that,  in 
a  matter  of  fundamental  importance, 
a  certain  majority  could  act  for  the 
whole.  Nine  states,  said  the  consti- 
tution (and  every  state  that  voted  for 
it  said  the  same  thing)  could  destroy 
the  government  of  the  entire  thirteen. 
If,  in  a  matter  of  such  moment,  a  cer- 
tain majority  could  act  for  the  whole. 


why  not  in  any  matter?  Before  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
states  might  put  on  the  airs  of  sover- 
eignty without  making  themselves 
ridiculous.  But  when  they  had 
adopted  it,  they  tacitly  confessed 
that  the  crowns  of  which  they  had 
boasted  were  but  the  creations  of  am- 
bitious dreams,  for  they  themselves 
had  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of 
the  real  sovereign.*'  ♦ 

Nevertheless,  it  was  this  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  regarding  the 
rights  of  the  States  that  plunged  the 
country  into  one  of  the  most  terrible 
civil  wars  known  to  history.  **  That 
civil  war  was  the  price  which  the 
American  people  paid  for  the  lack  of 
national  patriotism  in  1787.  With 
national  patriotism  enough  to  have 
had  at  heart  the  highest  ultimate 
good  of  the  whole  American  people, 
the  Convention  would  have  framed, 
and  the  States  would  have  adopted,  a 
constitution  without  these  compro- 
mises. But  the  actual  alternatives 
were  a  constitution  with  these  dena- 
tionalizing elements,  or  anarchy. 
The  work  which  national  patriotism 
might  have  done  peacefully  and  with- 
out loss  in  1787,  was  done  at  a  terri- 
ble cost  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Con- 
stitution which  was  intended  to  be 
the  great  national  charter  of  a  free 
people  is  no  longer  disfigured  by 
clauses    recognizing    slavery.      The 


^  Gordy,  Political  History  of  the  United  States, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  90-91  (2d  ed.,  copyright  1901  by  Henry 
Holt  A.  Co. ) .  See  also  Burgess,  Political  Science, 
vol.  i.,  chap,  ii.,  pp.  98-108. 
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three  slavery  clauses  were  blotted  out 
of  it  by  the  blood  of  the  men  who  fell 
in  that  terrible  struggle.  It  is  still 
silent  as  to  secession  and  State  sover- 
eignty. But,  in  the  lurid  light  of  the 
Civil  War  that  silence  is  no  longer 
misinterpreted.''*  The  war  made  a 
nation  out  of  a  Federal  government; 
no  State  government  nor  any  State 
court  now  claims  the  right  to  finally 
pass  upon  the  constitutionality  of  a 
question,  the  Supreme  Court  being 


recognized  as  the  proper  functionary 
to  decide  matters  of  so  grave  import- 
ance. But  there  is  still  the  question 
of  States'  right,  of  just  as  much  im- 
portance to  the  country  now  as  it  was 
before  the  war,  particularly  with  re- 
gard to  the  control  of  our  great  com- 
mercial corporations,  with  regard  to 
interstate  commerce,  and  with  regard 
to  the  rights  of  aliens  in  the  States 
under  treaties  of  the  government 
with  foreign  nations. 


APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  VI. 

I.  LIST  OP  THE  MEMBERS  OP  THE  FEDERAL   CONVENTION  WHICH  FRAMED  THE   CONSTITU- 
TION OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
Vew  Hampshire,         attended  atteitded 

1.  JOHN  I.ANGDOX July  23,  1787      10.  WILLIAM  PATTERSON....     May   25,  1787 

John  Pickering,  John  Neilson, 

2.  NICHOLAS  OILMAN July  23,  1787  Abraham  Clark, 

Ben JAMIN  West,  H.  JONATHAN  DAYTON June  21,  1787 


Massachusetts. 

Francis  Dana, 
ELBRIDGE   GERRY   

3.  NATHANIEL  GORHAM  . . . 

4.  RUFUS  KING  

CALEB  STRONG   


May  29,  1787 
May  28,  1787 
May  25,  1787 
May  28,  1787 


Rhode  Island, 
[No  appointment.] 


Connecticut, 

5.  WILLIAM  SAMUEL  JOHN- 

SON June    2,  1787 

6.  ROGER  SHERMAN    May   30,  1787 

OLIVER  ELSWORTH May   29,  1787 

New  York. 

ROBERT  YATES  May  26,  1787 

7.  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON..  May   26,  1787 
JOHN  LANSING  June    2,  1787 


yew  Jersey. 

8.  WILLIAM  LIVINGSfrON. . 

9.  DAVID  BREARLY   

WILLIAM  C.  HOUSTON.. 


June  6,  1787 
May  25,  1787 
May   25,  1787 


•Gordy,  vol  i.,  pp.  80-81. 


Pennsylvania. 

12.  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN    . .  May   28,  1787 

13.  THOMAS  MIFFLIN   May  28,  1787 

14.  ROBERT  MORRIS May   25,  1787 

15.  GEORGE  CLYMER  May   28,  1787 

16.  THOMAS  PITZSIMMONS. . .  May   26,  1787 

17.  JARED   INGERSOLL May   28,  1787 

18.  JAMBS   WILSON    May   25,  1787 

19.  GOUVERNEUR  MORRIS...  May   25,  1787 

Delaware. 

20.  GEORGE  READ May  26,  1787 

21.  GUNNING  BEDFORD,  Jr..  May   28,  1787 

22.  JOHN  DICKINSON May   28,  1787 

23.  RICHARD  BASSETT   May   25,  1787 

24.  JACOB  BROOME May   25,  1787 

MaryUmd. 

26.  JAMBS  M'HENRY   May  29,  1787 

26.  DANIEL    OF    ST.    THOMAS 

JENIFER June    2,' 1787 

27.  DANIEL  CARROLL July    9,  1787 . 

JOHN  FRANCIS  MERCER..  Aug.    6,  1787 

LUTHER  MARTIN  June    9,  1787 
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Virgmia,  attended 

£8.  GEOBGE  WAfiHINGTON  ...  May  25,  1787 
Patrick  Henby,  (declined.) 

EDMUND  RANDOLPH May   25,  1787 

29.  JOHN  BLAIR May   25,  1787 

30.  JAMES  MADISON,  Jr May   25,  1787 

GEORGE  MASON May  25,  1787 

GEORGE  WYTHE May   26,  1787 

JAMES    M'CLURG,    (in    the 

room  of  P.  Henry) May  25,  1787 


North  Carolina. 
RiCHABD  Caswell,  (resigned.) 
ALEXANDER  MARTIN  ....     May   25,  1787 

WILLIAM  R.  DAVIE May   25,  1787 

WILLIAM  BLOUNT,   (in  the 

room  of  R.  Caswell) June  20,  1787 

Willie  Jones,   (declined.) 

RICHARD  D.  SPAIGHT....     May  25,  1787 

HUGH     WILLIAMSON,     (in 

the  room  of  W.  Jones) May   25,  1787 


31. 


32. 
33. 


South  Carolina.  attended 

34.  JOHN  RUTLEDGE May   25,  1787 

35.  CHARLES  C.  PINCKNEY...  May    25,  1787 

36.  CHARLES  PINCKNEY May   25,  1787 

37.  PIERCE  BUTLER May   26,  1787 

Oeorgi<h 

38.  WILLIAM  FEW May  26,  1787 

39.  ABRAHAM  BALDWIN June  11,  1787 

WILLIAM  PIERCE May   31,  1787 

Gboboe  Waxton, 

WILLIAM  HOUSTOUN  ....  June    1,  1787 
Nathaniel  Pendleton, 


Those    with    numbers    before    their    names, 

signed  the  Constitution 39 

Those  in  small  capitals,  never  attended 10 

Members  who  attended,  but  did  not  sign  the 
Constitution  , 16 

65 


n.   THE    CONSTITUTION   OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order 
to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
secure  the. blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Constitu- 
tion for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ABTIOLB  I. 

Sect.  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted, 
shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives. 

Sectf.  2.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be 
composed  of  members  chosen  every  second  year  by 
the  people  of  the  several*  states;  and  the  electors 
in  each  state,  shall  have  the  qualification*) 
requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous 
branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

No  person  shall  be  a  representative,  who  shall 
not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty-five  years, 
and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be .  an 
inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be 
chosen. 

Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  appor- 
tioned among  the  several  states  which  may  be 
included  within  this  union,  according  to  their 
respective  nimibers,  which  shall  be  determined,  by 
adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  in- 
cluding those  bound  to  service  for  a  term  of  years, 
and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of 


all  other  persons.  The  actual  enimieration  shall 
be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within 
every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  man- 
ner as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of 
representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have,  at 
least,  one  representative ;  and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire 
shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three,  Massachusetts 
eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations 
one,  Connecticut  five.  New  York  six.  New  Jersey 
four,  Pennsylvania  eight,  Delaware  one,  Marylancf 
six,  Virginia  ten,  North  Carolina  five.  South  Caro- 
lina five,  and  Georgia  three. 

When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation 
from  any  state,  the  executive  authority  thereof 
shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

The  house  of  representatives  shall  choose  their 
speaker  and  other  officers;  and  shall  have  the 
sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Sect.  3.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
composed  of  two  senators  from  each  state,  chosen 
by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years ;  and  each 
senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in 
consequence  of  the  first  election,  they  shall  be 
divided,  as  equally  as  may  be  into  three  classes. 
The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall 
be  vacated  at  the  expiration  of  the  second  year, 
of  the  second  class  a€  the  expiration  of  the  fourth 
year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of 
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the  sixth  year,  so  that  one  third  may  be  chosen 
every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen  by 
resignation  or  otherwiee,  during  the  recess  of  the 
legislature  of  any  state,  the  executive  thereof 
may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  legislature^  whioh. shall  then  fill 
such  vacancies. 

No  person  shall  be  a  s^iator  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine 
years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that 
state  for  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

The  vice  president  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  president  of  the  senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote, 
unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

The  senate  shall  choose  their  other  ofiftcers,  also 
a  president  pro  tempore,  in  the  absence  of  the 
vice  president,  or  when  he  shall  exercise  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States. 

The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try 
all  impeachments.  When  sitting  for  that  purpose, 
they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When  the 
president  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief 
justice  shall  preside;  and  no  person  shall  be  con- 
victed without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

Judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  ex- 
tend further  than  to  removal  from  office,  and  dis- 
qualification to  hold  and  enjoy  any  office  of  honor, 
trust,  or  profit,  under  the  United  States;  but  the 
party  convicted  shall  nevertheless  be  liable  and 
subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judgment,  and  pun- 
ishment, according  to  law. 

Sect.  4.  The  times,  places  and  manner  of  hold- 
ing elections  for  senators  and  representatives, 
shall  be  prescribed  in  each  state  by  the  legisla- 
ture thereof;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time, 
by  law,  make  or  alter  such  regulations,  except 
as  to  the  places  of  choosing  senators. 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in 
every  year,  and  such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first 
Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall  by  law 
appoint  a  difierent  day. 

Sbot.  5.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the 
election  returns,  and  qualifications,  of  its  own 
members;  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business;  but  a  smaller  number 
may  adjourn  from  day  to  day,  and  may  be  author* 
ized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members, 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  penalties  as  eaeh 
house  may  provide. 

Eaeh  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, punish  its  members  for  disorderly  be- 
havior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds, 
expel  a  member 

Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 


ings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the  same, 
excepting  such  parts  as  may,  in  their  judgment, 
require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the 
members  of  either  house  on  any  question,  shall, 
at  the  request  of  one  fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Keither  house,  during  the  session  of  Congress, 
shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn 
for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any  other  place 
than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Sect.  6.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall 
receive  a  compensation  for  their  services,  to  be 
ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases, 
except  treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance 
at  the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  same;  and  for 
any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall 
not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place. 

No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the 
time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed  to 
any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the 
emoluments  whereof  shall  have  been  increased 
during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any  office 
under  the  United  States,  shall  be  a  member  of 
either  house  during  his  continuance  in  office. 

Sdot.  7.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall 
originate  in  the  house  of  representatives;  but  the 
senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments 
as  on  other  bills. 

Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  senate,  shall,  before  it 
become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States.  If  he  approve,  he  shall  sign 
it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objec- 
tions, to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large 
on  their  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it. 
If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that 
house  i^all  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be 
sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other 
house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered, 
and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the 
Totes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for 
and  against  the  bill  shall  be  entered  on  the 
journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill 
shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within  ten 
days  (Sundays  excepted),  after  it  shall  have  been 
presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like 
manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress, 
by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which 
case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 
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EreTj  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the 
ooncurremse  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of 
adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the  president 
of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  same  shall 
take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being 
disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed 
in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Sect.  8.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  — 

To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties^  imposts,  and 
excises: 

To  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States; 
but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  shall  be  uni- 
form throughout  the  United  States: 

To  borrow  m<«ey  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
SUtes: 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  states,  and  with  the  Indian 
tribes: 

To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization, 
and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcies 
throughout  the  United  States: 

To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and 
of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard  of  weights 
and  measures: 

To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting 
the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States: 

To  establish  post  offices  and  post  roads: 

To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  usefu) 
arts,  by  securing  for  limited  times,  to  authors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respec- 
tive writings  and  discoveries: 

To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme 
court: 

To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  com^ 
mitted  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences  against  the 
law  of  nations: 

To  declare  war,  to  grant  letters  of  marque  and 
reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning  captures  on 
land  and  water: 

To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropria* 
tion  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer 
term  than  two  years: 

To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy: 

To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces: 

To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress  insurrec- 
tions, and  repel  invasion: 

To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  dis- 
ciplining the  militia,  and  for  governing  such  part 
of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the 


United  States — reserving  to  the  states  respeo- 
tively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the 
authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to  the 
discipline  prescribed  by  Congress: 

To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases 
whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten 
miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of  particular 
states,  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
exercise  like  authority  over  all  places  purchased, 
by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in 
which  the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts, 
magazines,  arsenals,  dock  yards,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings :— and. 

To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and 
proper  for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  con- 
stitution in  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof. 

Sect.  9.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such 
persons  as  any  of  the  states,  now  existing,  shall 
think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by 
the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808,  but  a  tax 
or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation, 
not  exceeding  ten  dollars  for  each  person. 

The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall 
not  be  suspended,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebel* 
lion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it. 

No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  post  facto  law,  shall 
be  passed. 

No  capitation,  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid, 
unless  in  proportion  to  the  census  or  enumeration 
herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported 
from  any  state.  No  preference  shall  be  ^ven 
by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to  the 
ports  of  one  state  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall 
vessels  bound  to,  or  from  one  state,  be  obliged  to 
enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another. 

No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury, 
but  in  consequence  of  appropriations  made  by 
law:  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money 
shall  be  published  from  time  to  time. 

No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the 
United  States:  and  no  person  holding  any  <^Sce 
of  profit  or  trust  under  them,  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present, 
emolument,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind  whatever, 
from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Sect.  10.  No  state  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation ;  grant  letters  of  marque 
and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of  credit; 
make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender 
in  payment  of  debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder. 
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ex  post  facto  law,  or  law  Impairing  the  obliga- 
tion of  contracts,  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

No  state  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Con- 
gress, lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or 
exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary 
for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net 
produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any 
state  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all 
such  laws  shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and 
control  of  the  Congress.  No  state  shall,  without 
\he  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage, 
keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace, 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another 
state,  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  engage  in  war, 
imiess  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent 
danger  as  will  not  admit  of  delay. 

ABncLB  n. 

Sect.  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in 
a  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  He 
shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of  four  years, 
and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for 
the  same  term,  be  elected  as  follows: 

Each  state  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the 
legislature  thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of 
electors  equal  to  the  whole  number  of  senators 
and  representatives  to  which  the  state  may  be 
entitled  in  the  Congress;  but  no  senator  or  rep- 
resentative, or  person  holding  any  office  of  trust 
or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed an  elector. 

The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective 
states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  two  persons,  of 
whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  state  with  themselves.  And  they  shall 
make  a  list  of  all  the  persons  voted  for  and  of 
the  number  of  votes  for  each  which  list  they  shall 
sign  and  certify  and  transmit  sealed  to  the  seat 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  directed 
to  the  president  of  the  senate.  The  president  of 
the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  open  all  the  certificates, 
and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted.  The  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall 
be  the  president,  if  such  number  be  a  major- 
ity of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have 
such  majority,  and  have  an  equal  nimiber 
of  votes,  then  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
immediately  choose,  by  ballot,  one  of  them  for 
president;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said 
house  shall,  in  like  manner,  choose  the  president. 
But  in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be 
taken  by  states,  the  representation  from  each  state 


having  one  vote.  A  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall 
consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds 
of  the  states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the 
choice  of  the  president,  the  person  having  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be 
the  vice  president.  But  if  there  should  remain 
two  or  more  who  have  equal  votes,  the  senate 
shall  choose  from  them,  by  ballot,  the  vice  presi- 
dent. 

The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choos- 
ing the  electors,  and  the  day  on  which  they  shajl 
give  their  votes;  which  day  shall  be  the  same 
throughout  the  United  States. 

No  person,  except  a  natural  born  citizen,  or  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  the 
adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  eligible  to 
the  office  of  president;  neither  shall  any  person 
be  eligible  to  that  office,  who  shall  not  have 
attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United 
States. 

In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  president  from 
office,  or  of  his  death,  resignation,  or  inability 
to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  vice  presi- 
dent; and  the  Congress  may  by  law  provide  for 
the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  in- 
ability, both  of  the  president  and  vice  presi- 
dent, declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
president,  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly 
until  the  disability  be  removed,  or  a  president 
shall  be  elected. 

The  president  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for 
his  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  neither 
be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period 
for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall 
not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolu- 
ment from  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office, 
he  shall  take  the  following  oath  of  afiirmation: 

"I  do  solemnly  swear,  (or  affirm)  that  I  will 
"  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  president  of  the 
"  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my 
"  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  consti- 
"  tution  of  the  United  States." 

Sect*  2.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in- 
ohief  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States, 
and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states,  when 
called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing, 
of  the  principal  officer  in  each  of  the  executive 
departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the 
duties  of  their  respective  offices;  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
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offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  impeachment. 

He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties,  pro- 
vided two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur: 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambassa- 
dors, other  public  ministers,  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not 
•herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be 
established  by  law.  But  the  Congress  may  by 
law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers 
as  they  think  proper  in  the  president  alone,  in  the 
courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all 
vacancies  that  may  happen  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate,  by  granting  commissions,  which  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Sect.  S.  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to 
the  Congress  information  of  the  state  of  the  Union, 
and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  meas- 
ures as  he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient; 
he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of 
adjournment,  he  may  adjourn  them  to  such  time 
as  he  shall  think  proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassa- 
dors and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care 
that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed;  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Sect.  4.  The  president,  vice  president,  and  all 
civil  officers  of  the  United  States  shall  be  removed 
from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of 
treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. 

ABTICLE  m. 

Sbct.  1.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  Statea 
shall  be  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may,  from  time 
to  time,  ordain  and  establish.  The  judges,  both 
of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold 
their  offices  during  good  behavior;  and  shall,  at 
stated  times,  receive  for  their  services  a  com- 
pensation, which  shall  not  be  diminished  during 
their  continuance  in  office. 

Sect.  2.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases  in  law  and  equity,  arising  under  this  con- 
stitution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made  under  their 
authority;  to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors, 
other  public  ministers,  and  consuls;  to  all  cases 
of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  con- 
troversies to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
party;    to    controversies    between    two    or    more 


states,  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another 
state,  between  citizens  of  different  states,  between 
citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under 
grants  of  different  states,  and  between  a  state, 
or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects. 

In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers  and  consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  state 
shall  be  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have 
original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before 
mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate 
jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such 
exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  make. 

The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
peachment, shall  be  by  jury;  and  such  trial  shall 
be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall 
have  been  committed;  but  when  not  committed 
within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place 
or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

Sect.  3.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall 
consist  only  in  levying  war  against  them,  or  in 
adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and 
comfort.  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason 
unless  on  the  testimony  of  two  witnesses  to  the 
same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the 
punishment  of  treason;  but  no  attainder  of 
treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or  for- 
feiture, except  during  the  life  of  the  person 
attainted. 

ABTICLE  I?. 

Sect.  1.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given 
in  each  state,  to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judi- 
cial proceedings  of  every  other  state.  And  the 
Congress  may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the 
manner  in  which  such  acts,  records  and  proceed- 
ings shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Sect.  2.  The  citizens  of  each  state  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  states. 

A  person  charged  in  any  state  with  treason, 
felony,  or  other  crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice, 
and  be  found  in  another  state,  shall,  on  demand 
of  the  executive  authority  of  the  state  from  which 
he  fled,  be  delivered  up,  to  be  removed  to  the 
state  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state, 
under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another, 
shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor; 
but  shall  be  delivered  up,  on  claini  of  the  party 
to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

Sect.  3.  New  states  may  be  admitted  by  the 
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Congress  into  this  union ;  but  no  new  state  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  state,  nor  any  state  be  formed  by  the  June* 
tion  of  two  or  more  states,  or  parts  of  states, 
without  the  consent  of  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of  and 
make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting 
the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  constitution 
shall  be  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  particular  state. 

Sect.  4.  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to 
every  state  in  this  union  a  republican  form  of 
government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against 
invasion;  and  on  application  of  the  legislature, 
or  of  the  executive  (when  yie  legislature  cannot 
be  convened)   against  domestic  violence. 

ABTIOLB  V. 

The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  constitution ;  or,  on  the  appli- 
cation of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the 
several  states,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall 
be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  three^fourths  of  the  several  states,  or 
by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the 
one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  pro- 
posed by  the  Congress:  Provided,  that  no  amend- 
ment which  may  be  made  prior  to  the  year  1808, 
shall  in  any  manner  affect  the  first  and  fourth 
clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article; 
and  that  no  state,  without  its  consent,  shall  be 
deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  senate. 

ABTIOLB  VL 

All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered 
into,  before  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  shall 
be  as  valid  against  the  United  States  under  this 
constitution  as  under  the  confederation. 

This  constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  which  shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof; 
and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall 
be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  the  judges 
in  every  state  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  or  laws  of  any  state  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  senators  and  representatives  before  men- 
tioned, and  the  members  of  the  several  state  legis- 
latures, and  all  executive  and  judicial  officers, 
both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  states, 
shall  be  bound  by  oath  or  affirmation,  to  support 


this  constitution  but  no  religious  test  shall  ever 
be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
public  trust  under  the  United  States. 

ABTicLB  vn. 
The  ratification  of  the  conventions  of  nine  states 
shall  be  sufficient  for  the  establishment  of  this 
constitution  between  the  states  so  ratifying  the 
same. 

Done  in  convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent 
of  the  states  present,  the  17  th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1787,  and  of 
the    independence   of   the    United  States    of 
America,  the   twelfth.     In   witness  whereof, 
we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 
President, 
And  deputy  from  Virginiti. 


New  Hampshire, 
JOHN  LANGDON, 


Delaware, 
OEOKGE  READ, 
NICHOLAS    OILMAN.  GUNNING  BEDFORD,  Jb. 
JOHN  DICKINSON, 
RICHARD  BASSETT, 


Maaeaohueetts, 


NATHANIEL 

HAM, 
RUFUS  KINO. 


OOR.  JACOB  BROOM. 


Connecticut. 
WILUAM      SAMUEL 

JOHNSON, 
ROGER  SHERMAN. 


Maryland. 
JAMBS  M'HENRY, 
DANIEL      OF      ST. 
THOMAS  JENIFER, 
DANIEL  CARROLL. 


New  York.  Virginia. 

ALEXANDER  HAMIL-  JOHN  BLAIR, 

TON.  JAMES  MADISON,  Jb. 


New  Jereey. 

WILLIAM  LIVINaS- 
TON, 

DAVID  BREARLY, 

WHLLLAM  PATTER- 
SON, 

JONATHAN  DAYTON. 

Penneylvania. 
BENJAMIN     PRANK. 

LIN, 
THOMAS  MIFFLIN, 
ROBERT  MORRIS, 
GEORGE  CLYMER, 
THOMAS       PITZSIM- 

ONS, 
JARED  INGERfiOLL, 
JAMES  WILSON, 
GOUVERNEUR   MOR- 

RIS. 


North  OaroUna. 
WILLIAM  BLOLT^, 
RICHARD      D0BB8 

SPAIOHT, 
HUGH  WILLIAMSON. 

South  Carolina. 
JOHN  RUTLEDGE, 
CHARLES     COTES- 
WORTH  PINCKNEY, 
CHARLES  PINCKNEY, 
PIERCE  BUTLER. 

Oeorgia. 
WILLIAM  PEW, 
ABRAHAM  BALDWIN. 

Attest. 
WnuAM  Jackson, 

Secretary. 
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The  first  ten  of  these  amendments  were  pro- 
posed to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states  by 
the  first  Congress,  which  assembled  at  New  York, 
in  March,  1780;  the  eleventh  article  was  proposed 
at  the  second  session  of  the  third  Congress;  the 
twelfth  article  at  the  first  session  of  the  eighth 
Congress;  and  the  thirteenth  in  1865.  Having 
been  ratified  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
fifth  Article  of  the  Constitution,  these  Amend- 
ments form  an  integral  portion  of  that  great 
charter  of  American  liberty  and  law. 


ABTICXE  VI. 

In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall 
enjoy  the  rig^t  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial,  by 
an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein 
the  crime  shall  have  been  o<Hnmitted,  which  dis- 
trict shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by 
law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and  cause  of 
the  accusation;  to  be  confronted  with  the  wit- 
nesses against  him;  to  have  compulsory  process 
for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor;  and  to  have 
the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defence. 


ABTIdA  I. 
CoNGBESS  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of  the  people 
peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  petition  the  govern- 
ment for  a  redress  of  grievances. 


ASTICLB  vn. 
In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in 
controversy  shall  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  shall* be  preserved;  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  in 
any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  c<Hnmon  law. 


ABTICIX  n. 
A  well  regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the 
security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of  the  people 
to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

AB310LB  m. 

No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered 
in  any  house  without  the  consent  of  the  owner; 
nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

ASnOLB  17. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their 
persons,  houses,  papers,  and  efl'ects,  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  vio- 
lated and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon 
probable  cause,  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation, 
and  particularly  describing  the  places  to  be 
searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

AsncLB  y. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital 
or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the 
militia,  when  in  actual  service,  in  time  of  war  or 
public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject 
for  the  same  offence  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy 
of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any 
criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  process  of  law;  nor  shall  private  property  be 
taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 


ABTIGLB  Yin. 

Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  ex- 
cessive fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  pun- 
ishments infiicted. 

ABTICLE  IX. 

The  enumeration  in  the  constitution,  of  ce  un 
rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny  or  dispaiage 
others  retained  by  the  people. 

ABnCLB  X. 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States 
by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
to  the  people. 

ABTIOLB  XL 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit  in  law  or 
equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of 
the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  state, 
or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state. 

ABTICLE  xn. 
The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states, 
and  vote  by  ballot  for  president  and  vice  president, 
one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant 
of  the  same  state  with  themselves;  they  shall 
name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as 
president,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the  person 
voted  for  as  vice  president;  and  they  shall  make 
distinct  lists  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  president, 
and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice  president,  and 
of  the  number  of  votes  for  each^  which  lists  they 
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shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit  sealed  to  the 
seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
directed  to  the  president  of  the  senate;  the  presi- 
dent of  the  senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  open  all  the 
certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted: 
the  person  having  the  greatest  niunber  of  votes 
lor  president,  shall  be  the  president,  if  such  num- 
ber be  a  majority  of  the  whole  niunber  of  electors 
appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  such  majority, 
then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for 
as  president,  the  house  of  representatives  shall 
choose  immediately,  by  ballot,  the  president.  But 
in  choosing  the  president,  the  votes  shall  be  taken 
by  states,  the  representation  from  eacfh  state  having 
one  vote;  a  quonun  for  this  purpose  shall  consist 
of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
states,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  And  if  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives shall  not  choose  a  president^  whenever 
the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  be- 
fore the  fourth  day  of  March  next  following,  then 
the  vice  president  shall  act  as  president,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability 
of  the  president. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  niunber  of  votes 
as  vice  president,  shall  be  the  vice  president,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  niunber 
of  electors  appointed;  and  if  no  person  have  a 
majority,  then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on 
the  list,  the  senate  shall  choose  the  vice  president: 
a  quonun  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two« 
thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a 
majority  of  the  whole  niunber  shall  be  necessary 
to  a  choice. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the 
(^ce  of  president,  shall  be  eligible  to  that  of 
▼ice  president  of  the  United  States. 

ABTiCLB  zm. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  ser- 
vitude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall 
exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  sub- 
ject to  their  jurisdiction. 

Section  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce 
this  article  by  aippropriate  legislation. 

▲BTIOLB  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalised  in 
the  Un^'ted  States,  and  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall 
make  or  enforce  any  law  which  shall  abridge  the 
privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 


States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty  or  property,  without  due  process 
of  law ;  nor  to  deny  to  any  person  within  its  juris- 
diction the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Section  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned 
among  the  several  States  according  to  their  respec- 
tive numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed. 
But  when  the  right  to  vote  at  any  election  for  the 
choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  Bepresentatives  in  Congress, 
the  Executive  and  Judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or 
members  of  the  Legislature  thereof,  is  denied  to 
any  of  the  male  inhabitants  of  such  States,  being 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except  for  par- 
ticipation in  rebellion,  or  other  crime,  the  basis 
of  representation  therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the 
proportion  which  the  number  of  male  citizens 
shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  in  such  State. 

Section  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress,  or  elector  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who, 
having  previously  taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United  States,  or 
AS  a  member  of  any  State  legislature,  or  as  an 
executive  or  judicial  officer  of  any  State,  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  shall 
have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against 
the  same,  or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies 
thereof.  But  Congress  may  hy  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  each  House,  remove  such  disability. 

Section  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  authorized  by  law,  including  debts 
incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion, 
shall  not  be  questioned.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any 
debt  or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection 
or  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  or  any 
claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations  and  claims  shall 
be  held  illejpil  and  void. 

Section  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the  provisions 
of  this  article. 

ABTICLB  XV. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 
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